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LOVE. 

"  The  fruit  of  .the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  £uth,  meekness,  temperance :  against  such  there  is  no  law.'* — 
GdUUians  v.  22,  23. 

The  spint  of  any  creation  is  its  life.  It  is  the  animating 
principle,  the  vital  and  vitalising  element.  It  represents 
force,  motion,  and  that  which  produces  the  motion.  The 
spirit  of  a  man  is  that  fine  and  puissant  principle  in  him  which 
makes  him^  animate,  capable,  energetic.  The  spirit  of  man 
resides  in  his  body  and  uses  it  at  will.  The  body  is  only  its 
instrument.  Through  it  the  spirit  communicates,  makes  con- 
tact, and  forms  its  earthly  associations.  Spirit  is  the  opposite 
of  matter ;  it  is  the  wind  of  the  atmosphere,  the  unseen  energy 
that  moves  through  the  seen  ether.  It  is  the  heat  that  dwells 
in  the  solar  beam.  Spirit  is  the  kingly  element  that  rules  and 
is  dominant  over  whatever  material  substance  it  touches  with 
its  vivifying  and  ennobling  alliance. 

It  is  spirit  that  represents  force.  Matter  is  inert.  Matter 
has  neither  legs  nor  wings.  It  cannot  walk  nor  fly ;  has  neither 
thought  nor  impulse.  It  is  utterly  dependent ;  and  only  as  the 
spirit  moves  on  it  and  moves  in  it  does  it  know  aught  of  motion 
or  of  life. 

It  is  spirit  that  makes  the  drum  of  the  ear  receptive  of  sound. 
It  is  spirit  that  gives,  vision  to  the  eye,  and  makes  it  the  won- 
derful mirror  that  it  is, — the  mirror  that  captures  the  image  of 
the  nigh  and  the  remote ;  of  the  sombre  and  the  bright  It  is 
spirit  that  qualifies  the  nerves  with  sense ;  distributes  strength 
along  the  muscles  ;  and  gives  to  the  tide  of  the  blood  its  flow 
and  ebb.     Without  spirit  man  is  not 

Go  higher.  Let  your  eye  run  up  the  scale  of  being  until  you 
come  to  the  Supreme:  here  is  room  for  the  imagination; 
reason  is  vain  here.  Reason  can  only  take  that  which  is  known 
and  from  it,  with  laboured  analysis,  make  its  deduction.  But 
imagination  is  creative.  It  makes  something  out  of  nothing. 
It  fills  vacuum  until  it  overflows.  It  peoples  emptiness  until  it 
is  dense  with  throngs.  It  is  the  one  faculty  that  can  leave  the 
earth  as  a  bird  in  the  morning  leaves  the  tree  on  which  it  is 
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2  JFrut^s  of  the  Spirit : 

perched,  and  flies  far  and  flies  high,  going  whither  it  will.  Run 
your  thought  up  the  scale  of  being,  therefore.  Condense  -your- 
self into  the  imagination,  and  go  upward  and  upward,  and  still 
up,  until  all  animals  are  left  behind  and  beneath,  and  man  is 
left  beneath,  and  angels,  order  after  order,  are  lefl  beneath — far 
beneath, — ^and  so  find  God.  What  is  He  ?  Spirit !  Body  He 
has  not.  Form  He  has  not  Substance,  however  fine,  however 
ethereal,  does  not  represent  Him.  He  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is 
power;  Spirit  is  force;  Spirit  is  that  which  operates,  influences, 
prompts,  persuades,  produces  results.  This  Spirit  is  God. 
Where  is  not  this  mighty,  unembodied  influence  ?  If  you  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  there  you  find  it  If  you  mount  into  heaven,  there 
it  is  also  ;  if  you  descend  into  hell,  lo,  it  is  there.  Not  there 
as  an  element;  but  there  as  a  force,  as  an  energy,  as  a 
power  productive  of  results.  The  growths  of  the  earth  spring 
upward  because  at  the  roots  of  them  is  this  spirit-force ;  the 
stars  move  on  because  it  pushes  them  forward ;  the  sun  rolls 
becauses  it  produces  its  revolutions ;  the  whole  universe,  with 
all  its  motions  and  counter-motions,  vibrates  and  thrills  to  the 
presence  of  this  quickening  force. 

This  force  is  benevolent.  It  is  a  lover  of  sweet  things  and 
good  things;  of  things  pure  and  holy.  The  moods  of  the 
human  mind,  those  that  are  great  and  noble,  are  bom  of  its 
parentage.  The  affections  and  sympathies  of  the  heart  own  it 
as  their  parent  Nature  and  man,  in  all  their  sweetness  and 
beauty,  have  derived  their  loveliness  from  this  Divine  and 
Almighty  Power. 

Into  the  heart  this  power  descends.  The  manner  and  method 
of  the  descent  we  need  not  discuss  to-day.  We  assume  its 
presence.  The  assumption  is  proven  a  fact  by  the  testimony 
of  consciousness.  This  consciousness  is  almost  universal  The 
good  know  that  a  Divine  influence  is  within  them.  The  wicked 
know  that  a  Divine  influence  is  striving  within  them.  In  the 
one  case  the  vitality  of  the  Spirit  is  evidenced  by  the  peace 
that  they  have.  In  the  other  case  it  is  evident  by  the  remorse 
that  will  not  die. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  and  women  in  every  community  who 
claim  that  they  are  special  subjects  of  the  Spirit-operation.  In 
our  country  they  are  called  Christians.  They  know  that  natural 
causes  do  not  and  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon  of 
growth  and  change  exhibited  in  their  feelings  and  their  lives. 
They  will  tell  you  that  they  have  received  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  are  receiving  His  Spirit;  that  Divine  forces  are  helping  them 
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to  be  good  \  that  as  a  result  of  this  help  a  change  comes  to  them 
daily — a  change  which  makes  the  darkness  less  dark,  and 
kindles  the  lights  into  luminance.  Of  this  class  there  are  many 
present.  Many  are  here  that  join  in  this  claim  and  confess  to 
this  inward  presence.  Of  the  fact  of  this  presence,  I  have  no 
doubt.  It  is  with  you.  Of  its  presence,  its  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  especially  of  its  results  as  occurring  in  your  character, 
I  wish  to  preach  in  certain  successive  discourses. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Love.  You  know  what  the  fruit  as 
it  hangs  on  the  tree  is.  It  is  the  result  of  many  causes.  Look 
at  the  apple  as  it  hangs  ripe  and  ready  for  the  mouth,  on  the 
bough.  What  a  wonderful  production  !  How  symmetrical  its 
shape !  How  beautiful  its  colour !  How  mellow  its  substance ! 
How  pure  and  gracious  to  the  palate  is  its  juice  ]  Whence 
came  it  ?  It  came  from  below  and  from  above.  The  earth 
owns  part  of  it ;  the  sun  owns  part  of  it-;  the  dewsfcave  a  claim — 
even  the  wind  and  the  stars  have  done  something  to  make  it 
what  it  is.  A  dozen  ministries — angels  of  the  earth  and  the  air, 
ingenious  and  active,  have  joined  hands  in  its  manufacture. 
Fruit,  then,  is  the  last  result — tJhe  ultimate  product  of  many 
forces  acting  conjunctively.  Fruit  is  not  crude ;  it  is  finished. 
It  is  not  a  process;  it  is  the  end  of  a  process  \  the  end  of  many 
processes ;  the  consummation  io  which  time  and  cause  have 
alike  tended. 

Now,  in  humait  character,  look  where  you  will,  you  will  find 
these  results — results  that  terminate  the  line  of  precedent 
causes.  Ifi  the  character  be  weak,  the  weakness  of  it  is  a  riesult. 
If  you  are  weak — if  you  lack  strength,  friends,  your  weakness  is 
a  result.  For  every  weakness  in  you  there  is  a  cause  in  you  : 
or  there  is  a  cause  that  was  in  your  parents  before  you.  TTiere 
is  nothing  fortuitous  iji  character, — nothing  accidental  in  evil 
or  good.  Mind  arid  matter,  spirit  and  flesh,  ^re  subject  to 
irresistible  laws.  Wherever  you  look — ^if  you  look  carefully — 
you  find  cause  and  sequence.     Nothing  happens. 

Now  there  is  one  result  in  character  which  1ms  the  Divine 
Spirit  for  its  cause  :  it  is  love.  It  may  be  in  embryo ;  it  may 
be  in  maturity ;  it  may  be  weak  or  strong.  It  may  rule  the 
life  wholly;  it  m^y  nde  it  only  in  part  But  in  whatever  degree 
"of  growth  it  may  be, — to  whatever  point  it  may  have  been 
carried  forward  and  upward,  the  element  and  principle  of 
afiection  in  human  nature  never  happens  by  chance,  never 
occurs  by  accident 

Some  are  bom  amiable.  Some  flowers  have  perfume,  and 
some  have  not    Some  are  full  of  odour  like  the  lily.     Some 
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have  but  the  slightest  trace  of  fragrance.    Some  yield  a  volume 
of  sweetness  lavishly  from  the  time  their  bloom  opens  to  the 
time  when  their  leaves  are  scattered  by  the  wind.    Others  are 
iscentless  until  you  crush  them.     Their  richness  is  concealed. 
Only  when  wounded  are  you  made  aware  of  the  purity  of  their 
blood.     Others  yet  make  revelation  of  themselves  only  under 
pressure.     Only  in  stormy  nights  are  they  sweet     Only  when 
the  winds  blow  strongly  through  their  leaves,  swaying  their 
•stems',  do  you  know  what  a  marvellous  chemistry  has  con- 
tributed to  their  perfection.     So  it  is  with  human  nature:  some 
persons  are  born  loying.    They  are  slips  from  a  loving  branch. 
Their  parental  stalk  belongs  to  the  sweet  classes.    They  are 
Affectionate  because  generations  of  hearts  that  beat  before  they 
were  bom,  beat  lovingly.     There  are  men  and  women  that  are 
great  in  love.     They  are   not  great  in  mental  -talents;    in- 
tellectually they  are  not  extraordinary ;  but  they  love  greatly, 
and  great  loving  makes  them  great      This  world  does  not 
crown  them,  but  in  the  next  they  shall  be  kings  and  queens. 
This  world  does  not  appreciate  them ;  but  in  the  next  they 
shall  have  abounding  honour.     They  do  no  great  deeds ;  but 
who  may  tell  what  great  deeds  they  make  others  do  ?    What 
homes  they  make !    What  altar  fires  they  keep  burning  I    What 
peace  flows  out  from  them  into  other  lives  !    What  harmonies 
they  make  possible  in  furnishing  the  key-note  and  the  inspiring 
suggestion !     Beyond  all  other  men  and  women,  perhaps,  those 
who  are  bom  with  amiable  natures  are  the  most  gifted  :  gifted 
with  the  gifts  of  the  angels :  gifted — I  say  it  reverently — as 
God  Himself  is  gifted.     These  have  received  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  birth.     They  are  fore-ordained  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  by  spiritual  causes,  operating  through  natural  laws, 
to  be  of  the  elect  of  God. 

No  one  can  understand  the  work  of  the  Spirit  that  does  not 
understand  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
can  understand  the  Divine  nature  only  as  he  understands  the 
human  nature.  The  closest  observation  of  men  is  essential  to 
jgi  correct  theological  education.  Of  God  as  Spirit  disconnected 
from  flesh  we  know  comparatively  nothing.  It  was  pot  until 
He  became  associated  with  flesh  that  the  world  really  began  to 
understand  Him — ^not  until  the  Divine  and  the  human  were 
brought  into  conjunction  did  people  know  anything  especially 
pf  the  Deity.  Even  the  Jews,  who  were  most  favoured  by 
repeated  revelations,  had  only  a  few  accurate  conceptions  of 
Him.  As  a  mler^  as  a  king,  as  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and 
power  they  knew  Him.     But  they  who  only  know  that  God  is 
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wise  and  powerful  know  little  of  Him  indeed.  It  was  Jesus 
and  not  Moses  that  gave  us  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  was  divinity 
itself  speaking  through  humanity  that  gave  us  the  foundation 
of  all  true  theology,  as  the  Lord's  prayer  indeed  is.  To  under- 
stand the  works  of  the  Spirit,  and  how  its  fruits  are  generated 
and  ripened,  you  must  understand  the  nature  on  which  it  works 
and  the  forces  in  connection  with  which  its  potency  is  rendered 
efficient.  I  say  forces,  for  human  nature  is  a  forceful  nature. 
It  is  a  cooperative  nature.  It  is  not  played  on  like  an  in- 
strument of  music  that  has  only  a  responsive  power;  it  is 
powerful  itself;  it  is  acted  upon  and  re-acts.  It  has  its  own 
capabilities.  It  is  strong  enough  to  be  resistful,  and  is  essentially 
independent. 

A  great  many  think  of  God  only  as  outside  of  themselves-*- 
think  of  the  Spirit  as  coming  down  upon  them  as  winds  come 
upon  the  sea,  being  blown  from  afar.  The  action  of  the  Spirit 
is  thus  made  to  seem  instantaneous,  and  the  changes  wrought 
arbitrary.  Many  even  think  that  it  would  in  some  sort  dis' 
parage  the  work  of  the  Spirit  if  its  actions  were  made  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  the  human  will,  or  to  any  considerable 
extent  co-operative  with  human  faculties.  But,  friends,  he  who 
exalteth  his  own  power  exalteth  God;  for  is  not  God  the 
maker  of  his  power  ?  The  father  is  honoured  in  the  honour 
of  his  son,  and  the  whole  family  becomes  distinguished  through 
the  glory  of  one.  To  underrate  a  man,  to  rank  him  low  down 
in  the  scale  of  being,  to  make  him  morally  fmt  a  puppet, 
manipulated  by  the  Divine  Hand,  to  describe  him  as  weaky 
and  without  power  of  his  own,  is  both  untrue  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  slighting  to  God.  Man  is  strong  enough  to^ 
become  a  devil  and  make  a  hell.  What  more  need  be  said  inf 
description  of  his  spiritual  mightiness  ? 

Let  it  be  known,  then,  to  all  of  you,  that  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  co-operative  work.  He  works  in  alliance  with  out 
own  natural  capacity.  Alas!  that  He  is  often  compelled  to 
work  in  resistance  to  it 

Nor  is  the  saving  work  of  God  sudden.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  d^truction  that  it  is  always  swift  God  kills  in  an  instant, 
but  He  grows  things  slowly.  The  lightning  smites  the  tree  in  a 
flash,  which  a  hundred  years  with  laborious  chemistry  have 
grown.  Is  it  less  honourable  to  God  that  He  works  through 
method  and  climbs  to  His  consummations  through  spiritual 
processes  ?  After  our  way  of  thinking,  the  Spirit's  work  in  man 
is  a  slow  work.  Exceptions  there  may  be,  but  swiftness  of 
operation   b  not  the  law.      Human  nature  never  blooms 
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suddenly.  Some  are  bom  blossoms,  but  those  that  are  bom 
in  the  bud,  as  most  of  us  were,  gweeten,  colour,  and  unfold 
slowly.  The  winds  of  death  are  the  winds  that  find  the  most 
fragrance  as  they  blow  through  the  gardens  of  life. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  feel  that  the  Spirit  is  with  us  linger- 
ingly,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  stay  among  the  grain-head§^ 
lingeringly^  and  stream,  day  after  day,  into  the  orchards 
where  the  apples  hang ;  or,  penetrating  with  steady  persistence, 
morning  after  morning,  into  the  swamp  thickets  where  the  wild 
grapes  are  purpling.  One  might  almost  think  they  tarry  there 
to  hear  the  brook  murmur  as  it  flows  in  and  out  round  the 
curveS'Underneath  the  pungent  and  flavouring  clusters.  How  can 
people  think  of  the  Spirit  as  coming  and  going  like  a  flash  ? — as 
lanced  into  a  nvan  like  an  arfow,  or  plunged  like  a  sword-blade 
through  his  consciousness?  How  can  people  think  that  the 
Spirit  com^s  to  one's  nature  as  a  landlord  goes  to  a  tenement, 
looks  through  the  roomsj  wwks  a  few  repairs,  patches  and  mends 
Qi  little,  paints  and  cleanses,  and  then  departs  to  come  no  more 
until  the  next  revival?  ThiS'is  better  than  no  conception  of 
the  Spirit  A  flash  of  sunlight  is  better  than  eternal  gloom ; 
but  what  is  it  compared  with  the  steady  round  of  the  mellow 
days  ?  What  is^  it  compared  with  the  true  conception  that 
makes  the  Spirit's  work  a  co-operative  one,  as  the  sun  is 
co-operative  with  all  the  growths  of  Nature  ?  We  teach  you, 
therefore,  that  none  of  the  fruits*  of  the  Spirit  are  of  sudden 
growth.  They  are  too  sweet  and  good  ta  be  so.  Even  the 
sun  can't  paint  in  a  minute.  He  cannot  draw  the  Divine 
arch  on-  the  eastern  sky  without  he  catis  to  his  aid  the 
descending  raindrops.  You  must  not  be  discouraged  if  your 
graces  are  of  slow  growth.  Never  mind  about  the  bloom  ;  it 
will  come  in  time  if  the  root  be  healthy.  I  never  had  a  field 
yet  that  didn't  harvest  well  enough  if  it  was  seeded  well.  The 
end  of  things* is  in  their  beginning.  The  roots  of  the  world 
and  the  seeds  of  the  world  loake  the  fragrance  and  the  fniitage 
of  the  world.  You  are  not  expected  to  have  the  patience  at 
twenty  or  thirty  that  belongs  to  sixty ;  you  are  not  expected  to 
be  so  wise  in  the  first  half  of  your  life  as  you  shall  be  in  the 
latter  half.  The  soul  comes  to  its  finest  melodies,  to  the  Divine 
capacities  to  yield  them  forth,  as  a  violin  comes  to  its  finest 
tone.  It  must  be  played  upon  many  years.  It  must  have  all 
its  notes  sounded — sounded  many  times — before  the  full  re- 
sonance rolls  out  of  It  Sorrow  must  play  upon  it ;  gladness 
must  laugh  through  its  strings;  joy  must  sound  the  high  notes; 
disappointment  must  sweep*  Uie  chords^  or  ever  the  possible 
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harmonies  that  lie  hetween  the  depths  and  the  heights  of  its 
capacity  are  poured  upon  the  air.  Be  not  discouraged, 
therefore,  if  you  are  not  perfect  yet  Never  doubt  God  is 
making  you  perfect,— making  you  perfect  in  ways  known  to  you, 
and  more  yet  in  ways  not  known  to  you.  Grod's  processes  are 
many  and  fine ;  top  fine  for  us  to  guess  at  them  all.  The  child 
never  guesses  at  half  the  mother  is  doing  for  its  education  ;  no 
more  do  we  guess,  in  our  spiritual  childhood,  which  we  are 
spending  now  and  here  on  the  earth,  how  ingenious  the  Father's 
love  is  in  its  government  over  us.  By-and-bye,  when  we  get 
older,  or  when  we  come  to  that  age  that  never  ages-  farther,  we 
shall  know,  for  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to  know.  We  shall  see 
what  a  Father  we  had  and  what  children  we  were.  We  shall  see 
our  littleness  and  our  weakness,  and  how  gradually  we  got  size 
and  strength  in  our  spirits. 

Now,  as  we  said,  to  know  the  work  of  the  Spirit  we  must 
know  what  it  works  upon  and  what  it.  works  in  ;,for  God's  Spirit 
works  in  us  more  than  it  works  upon  us,  even  as  the  sun  works 
in  the  juices  of  the  tree  rather  than  on  the  bark.  And  the  first 
thing  in  respect  to  human  nature  to  remember,  and  perhaps  the 
one  great  thing  for  us  to  remember,  is,  that  human  nature  to 
start  with  was  a  loving  nature.  God  made  it  in  His  image,  and 
the  image  of  a  thing  is  its  likeness ;  and  whoever  is  made  in  the 
image  of  a  being  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  that  being.  The 
being  takes  a  new  life,  so  to  speak,  in  the  reflection ;  and  God's 
nature,  when  He  made  man,  took  a  new  life  in  human  nature. 
And  this  was  true  especially  of  His  loving.  It  was  and  is  the 
ruling  characteristic  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and  it  is  the  dominant 
spirit,  whether  good  or  evil,  that  parents  give  their  children. 
And  God  gave  the  chiefest  element  of  His  being  to  His  child 
that  He  made.  The  love  which  had  been  of  heaven  descended 
to  earth  in  the  birth  of  man, — descended  not  to  return  but  to 
stay ;  and  here  it  has  stayed,  and  in  that  connection  with  which 
we  should  most  expect  it — parentage.  It  has  attended  all  births. 
You  find  it  in  the  bird's  nest,  and  you  find  it  at  the  cradle ;  nor 
has  sin  been  able  to  possess  it  with  its  devilishness.  And  to-day 
all  over  the  earth  you  can  hear  its  songs  and  its  prayers  and  the 
music  of  its  laughter,  rejoicing  in  the  gladness  of  what  it  has 
given  and  what  it  has  received. 

But  while  sin  has  not  possessed  it,  it  has  marred  it :  it  has 
perverted  it;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  driven  it  from  its 
natural  residence  and  caused  it  to  stand  outside  weeping  and 
wringing  its  hands  at  the  portals  of  the  door,  within  which  are 
the  rooms  that  should  be  its  home. 
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Now,  then,  we  begin  to  understand  what  the  work  of  the 
^irit  is,  and  what  its  fruit  or  ultimate  result  in  human  nature 
is.  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  bring  back  and  reinstate 
in  its  original  regnancy  the  Divine  characteristic  of  loving. 
This  is  what  it  is  striving  to  do  in  your  bosom,  fellow  Christian, 
^aith  in  the  Christ  is  valuable,  because  it  is  the  means,  the 
great  and  glorious  means,  of  this  reinstatement  By  faith  we 
•perceive  the  loveliness  of  this  principle ;  by  faith  we  are 
made  appreciative  of  it  and  are  filled  with  longing  that  we 
may  overflow  witi*  it;  by  faith  we  are  thus  quickened  into  this 
new  life  of  concord  and  amiability  and  good-will  toward  men, 
and  hearty  affection  toward  God. 

To  follow  the  Christ  is  not  to  follow  the  leadership  of  His^ 
head,  but  to  follow  after  the  drawings  of  His  heart  For  the 
Christ  was  head-wise  because  He  was  heart-wise.  It  was  out 
of  the  fulness  of  His  heart  that  His  mouth  spake.  It  was 
because  a  poor  woman  loved  much  that  much  was  foi^ven  her, 
not  because  she  knew  much.  Love  loves  to  be  loved;  and 
that  is  why  affection  is  the  chief  thing  of  discipleship  on  earth, 
and  the  great  uplifting,  sublimating  element  that  prepares  one 
for  the  life  of  heaven. 

Now,  to  start  with  in  life,  love  is  selfish.  The  love  of  the 
child,  how  unlike  the  love  of  the  mother !  Hence,  we  all  say 
that  we  love  mother  better  as  we  grow  older.  And  why  is  this 
true  ?  Because  the  selfishness  which  was  in  our  early  loving  is 
eliminated.  To  start  with,  we  loved  our  mothers  with  our 
bodies,  so  to  speak.  We  have  grown  to  love  them  with  our 
minds  and  our  spirits.  Some  of  us  have  had  them  taken  from 
us.  In  their  love  for  us  they  have  passed  out  of  the  body ; 
and  we,  too,  in  our  love  for  them  have  passed  out  of  the  body. 
They  are  spirits,  and  we  love  them  with  our  spirit  And  thus 
has  love  been  perfected  in  us.  The  best  love  is  never  perfect 
until  it  becomes  thus  unselfish.  And  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  operating  in  human  hearts  to  this  end.  When 
it  is  made  perfect  in  Christ,  or  after  the  manner  of  Christ's  love, 
what  will  it  not  do  ?  what  will  it  not  bear  ?  what  will  it  not 
give?  "Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,*' sajrs  Paul;  "thrice 
was  I  stoned  ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  a  night  and  a  day 
I  have  been  in  the  deep;  in  joume3dngs  often;  in  perils  of 
water,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen, 
in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  ^se  brethren, 
in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  oft,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.'' 
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And  not  only  in  Paul  do  we  find  illustrations  of  what  that 
perfectly  developed  love  which  comes  to  the  nature  through  the 
life-long  operations  of  the  Spirit  can  do ;  but  we  find  it  also  in 
the  case  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  who,  since  the 
Apostolic  age,  have  laboured  and  died  rejoicing,  through  the 
^ame  glorious  impulse.  Their  name  is  l^on ;  their  fame  is  a 
part  of  the  sacred  heritage  of  the  Church.  It  lives  in  its  history 
as  the  mystic  and  unquenchable  fire  lives  in  the  substance  of 
the  diamond.  For  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  died  in  battle, 
or  expired  at  the  stake,  or  languished  in  dungeons,  or  who 
parted  with  their  bodies  in  the  bloody  arena  ?  These  martyrs 
of  the  Church,  as  they  are  called,  live  in  perpetual  illustration 
and  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love :  love 
that  endureth  all  things  ;  beareth  all  things ;  hopeth  all  things  ; 
love  that  is  utterly  unselfish ;  which  counts  not  any  self-limited 
sensation  as  a  pleasure;  but  only  that  a  delight  which  is  a 
reflect  feeling,  returned  unto  them  from  some  gracious  deed 
done  for  others. 

For  no  one  can  say  that  they  who  died  for  the  Christ  died 
otherwise  than  because  they  loved  Him — loved  Him  with  a 
love  that  had  captured  their  hearts,  and  which  had  translated 
them  out  of  the  ordinary  into  an  extraordinary  realm  of  feeling ; 
loved  Him  with  a  love  that  had  never  been  given  to  man  before ; 
for  never  had  there  been  a  man,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  on  the  earth  before,  that  so  perfectly  illustrated  the  amia- 
bilities of  truth.  ■  I  say  the  amiabilities  of  truth ;  for  they  who 
conceive  of  truth  as  being  severe,  stern,  judicial,  conceive  only 
of  one  phase  of  its  nature.  For  truth  is  lovely  and  beautiful ; 
sweet  and  gracious  beyond  expression.  It  is  sweet  as  you  see 
it  in  the  little  child ;  lovely  as  you  see  it  in  the  maiden ;  beau- 
tiful as  you  see  it  in  the  woman  when,  keeping  the  whiteness  of 
her  childhood,  she  has  reached  the  glory  of  her  maturity ;  noble 
as  you  behold  it  in  man,  when  in  the  full  prime  of  his  days, 
honoured  and  beloved  because  of  it,  he  challenges  the  affections 
of  those  who  know  him  and  the  admiration  of  those  that  behold 
him.  It  is  sweet,  lovely,  beautiful,  and  noble,  as  you  see  it  in 
human  beings ;  but  how  sublime  as  you  contemplate  it  in  God. 

And  one  thing,  especially,  is  worthy  of  note  in  respect  to 
this  love  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  the  human  heart : 
that  it  not  only  prompts  them  and  enables  them  to  die  for 
the  Christ,  and  that  truth,  wide  as  the  world  of  being  and 
deep  as  the  nature  of  things  of  which  He  was  the  embodi- 
ment, and  is  and  will  be  for  ever  the  cardinal  illustration :  but  it 
qualifies  them  to  die  for  it  as  men  receive  a  favour.    It  was  not  a 
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task  for  men  and  women  to  give  up  their  mortal  lives  in  evidence 
of  their  faith.  They  counted  it  joy  so  to  do.  They  were  in 
love  with  the  immortality  which  waits  upon  such  sacrifice,  and 
death  was  to  them  the  happy  ministry  which  wedded  them  to  it 
for  ever.  History  has  written  in  letters  that  will  never  fade, — 
because  great  deeds  make  the  record  immemorial, — that  those 
who  died  at  the  stake  sang  amid  the  flames  ;  those  who  perished 
in  dungeons  put  the  force  of  their  dying  breath  into  a  song ; 
those  who  died  under  the  sword  gazed  upon  the  descending 
blade  as  if  they  felt  that  heaven  had  charmed  it  for  a  welcome 
service.  And  this,  too,  be  it  observed,  not  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  were  wretched  and  ta  whon*  life  as  originally  viewed  was 
a  burden;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  healthy  and 
happily  circumstanced,  and  to  whom,  by  reason  of  the  fineness 
and  culture  of  their  natures  and  the  fortune  of  their  surroundings, 
life  was  most  delightful.  For  you  know  that  those  who  were 
rich  in  this  world's  goods,  impelled  by  this  love  that  the  Spirit 
had  wrought  out  in  them,  gladly  became  poor.  From  the  mansion 
and  the  palace,  even,  men  of  highest  culture,  women  of  extreme 
refinement,  went  to  the  dungeon  as  if  they  were  going  on  hon- 
ourable errands.  The  young,  too,  to  whom  by  reason  of  their 
years  life  was  most  attractive,  parted  with  the  joys  that  they 
had,  and  said  their  farewells  to  joys'  that  were  to  come,  as  if 
they  too  were  losing  the  less  and  gaining  the  greater. 

What  power  is  this,  that  charges  into  human  nature  such 
sublime  courage;  gives  to  human  minds  such  forecast  of 
wisdom;  and  lifts  human  souls  so  high  that  they  forget  the 
earth  and  are  mindful  only  of  heaven  ?  What  power  is  this  that 
renews  the  mind,  transforms  the  spirit,  and  gives  to  us  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  the  sensation  of  angels  and  the  serenity 
of  the  skies  ?  It  is  the  Spirit.  Let  it  be  remembered  among 
all  your  plodding ;  let  the  thought  come  to  you  amid  all  the 
worryings  of  business  and  the  wearing  labours  of  domestic  life ; 
amid  the  weariness  of  watching  and  the  weakness  of  decaying 
strength,  that  there  is  in  the  world,  blowing  strong  as  the  wind 
and  blowing  everywhere,  a  Divine  Impulse,  a  Heavenly  Force, 
a  Celestial  and  Almighty  Spirit,  that  worketh  out  in  human 
nature  such  glorious  fruits.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  great  channel  through  which  this  impulse  comes,  is 
not  literature,  is  not  philosophy,  is  not  ethical  culture,  but 
faith  ;  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  faith  in  Him  who  embodied  the 
activities  of  man  and  the  majesties  of  the  Deity. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  effect  that  this  love,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  qualified  people  for  death.     I  would  ask  you  to 
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note  that  it  also  qualifies  one  for  life, — not  only  for  the  life 
which  is  easy  and  fully  supplied,  but  for  the  life  which  is  toil- 
some and  remarkable  for  its  deprivations.  The  needs  of  the 
world  are  the  needs  that  grow  out  of  living.  The  comforts 
that  are  called  for  are  those  that  are  demanded  to  console  us 
in  our  recurring  sorrows.  There  are  lives  so  hard,  so  sterile  in 
opportunity,  so  cramped  in  condition,  so  vexatious  in  sur- 
roundings, so  tormented  in  their  circumstances,  that  heroism  is 
not  demanded  in  their  surrender  but  in  their  retentioa  The 
ancients,  by  the  sword  and  the  cup,  opened  a  way  out  of  ca- 
lamity because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  face  great  catas- 
trophes. Thus  Brutus  died;  so  Cassius  sought  deliverance; 
so  Cleopatra  ignobly  found  relief;  and  so  thousands  of  others, 
ay,  and  some  in  our  own  day^  unable  to  bear  the  ills  that  were 
and  are,  have  yielded  and  are  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
adversity.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  character  that  in  it, 
through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  generated  strength  to  bear  all 
things  and  hope  all  things-^  I-n  an  audience  like  this  I  know 
there  must  be  many  who  are  oppressed ;  many  who  are  sad ; 
many  who  have  gained  little  in  spite  of  manful  struggle  and 
womanly  persistence,  and  others  who  have  lost  their  all.  Some 
of  you  have  lost  your  wealth.  From  others  of  you  health  has 
departed.  Others  yet  have  come  to  that  time  when  the 
weakness  that  multiplieth  pains  has  fallen  upon  you.  Some 
have  been  deserted.  Others  have  had  friends  taken  from 
them,  and  your  life,  which  was  as  a  nest  when  it  is  full,  is  now 
as  a  nest  when  the  song  and  the  beauty  have  flown  out  of  it. 
The  courage  that  you  need  is  the  courage  to  live, — the  courage 
to  bear  yet  a  while  and  faint  not;  to  do  this  hopefully, 
patiently ;  to  find  happiness  amid  your  tears ;  to  so  order  your 
sorrows  that  they  shall  bloom;  to  look  at  emptiness  as  if  it 
were  fulness,  and  at  poverty  as  if  it  were  wealth, — this  can  only 
come  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  The  love  which  enables  you 
to  do  this  must  be  the  love  of  right  things ;  the  love  of  truth ; 
the  love  of  God.  They  who  have  this  love  have  a  new  sight 
come  to  their  eyes.  They  see  things  far  off  and  far  up  and  far 
ahead.  They  see  them  as  if  they  were  nigh.  The  things  that 
are  around  them  in  Nature  seem  but  transient.  They  know 
they  are  but  for  a  day.  They  are  as  those  who  have  no  abid- 
ing place  here,  but  seek  one  to  come,  even  the  city  whose 
founder  and  maker  is  God.  I  have  found  this  vision  among 
the  rich  ;  I  have  found  it  among  the  poor.  The  healthy  have 
it,  and  the  sick  have  it  But  I  have  never  found  it  unassociated 
with  the  work  of  the  Spirit  or  disconnected  from  faith  in  the 
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Christ.  Receive,  then,  the  Spirit  Receive  it  as  the  trees 
receive  the  wind ;  as  the  earth,  when  it  is  dry,  receives  the  rain; 
as  the  ponds  under  the  hills  receive  the  streams. 

Pour  Thyself  upon  us,  Thou  Invisible  and  Mighty  Impulse  ! 
From  the  great  spaces  through  which  Thou  movest,  bearing  all 
things  before  Thee  in  Thy  force,  concentrate  Thy  energies  upon 
this  congregation.  Work  out  Thy  fruits  in  us.  Make  those 
that  love  not,  affectionate;  and  those  that  love,  make  more 
devoted.  Move  us  as  we  have  not  been  moved.  Quicken  us 
as  we.  have  not  been  quickened.  Prepare  us  for  death  as  for 
happiness.  Prepare  us  for  life  as  the  rough  or  even  way  that 
leads  us  to  the  same.  And  the  glory  shall  be  given  to  Him 
who  said  to  His  disciples,  in  order  to  cheer  their  drooping 
hearts,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  and  He  shall  abide  with  you  for  ever :  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him ;  but  ye  know  Him,  for  He 
dwelleth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you." 


JOY. 

•*  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law/' — 
Galatians  y.  22,  23. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the  assertion  that  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  Joy  is  in  the  Bible  :  for  if  it  were  not,  it  is  the  last 
thing  that  many  people  would  associate  with  the  Spirit.  To 
many  the  Spirit  has  very  little  ministry  on  the  earth  save  to  con- 
vict sinners  of  their  sins  and  sanctify  saints.  They  conceive  of 
Him  as  a  peripatetic  that  travels  around  among  the  churches 
producing  what  is  known  as  revivals.  His  chief  work  seems  to 
these  people  to  be  among  the  sinners,  or  the  saints  that  have 
fallen  from  grace.  To  startle  these  from  their  lethargy,  to 
strike  them  through  and  through  with  remorse,  to  fill  their  eyes 
with  tears  and  their  mouths  with  groanings,  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  Thus  the  conviction  of  the  impenitent  is  regarded  by 
many  in  the  church  as  monopolising  the  functions  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Christian  economy.  Beyond  this  it  is  true  he  does 
in  their  eyes  perform  a  certain  ministry  among  the  professors 
which  is  called  sanctification.  And  this  sanctification  is  one  of 
those  accommodating  terms  that  it  can  mean  almost  anything  that 
has  a  flavour  of  mildness  and  patience  and  sweetness  about  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  mean  nothing  in  particular.  That  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  make  a  person  happy — ^actually  and 
positively  light-hearted  : — that  His  aim  is  to  add  to  the  laughter 
of  the  world,  to  its  pleasures  and  its  enjoyments,  has  never 
occurred  to  these  people  as  among  the  possibilities.  Religion 
to  them  means  a  certain  strict,  decorous,  and  godly  way  of 
living ;  but  that  it  means  a  happy  way  of  living — if  to  happiness 
you  give  the  same  significance  that  other  people  give  it,  —-has 
never  occurred  to  them.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  our  text 
is  actually  in  the  Bible.  And  every  one  of  us  who  love  to  see 
Christianity  properly  understood,  love  to  see  it  appreciated  and 
enjoyed,  should  feel  delighted  that  in  the  word  of  God  it  b 
written :  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Joy** 

Now,  there  are  many  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
passage,  and  along  some  of  them  I  seek  to  conduct  your  minds. 
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Give  me  your  hearing  for  a  few  moments,  while  I  talk  in  way 
of  suggestion  to  you  in  respect  to  joy  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
produce  or  seek  to  produce  in  human  nature  any  result  that  is 
not  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Spirit  seeks 
to  make  man  like  God — to  bring  the  human  nature  into  nearer 
and  nearer  similitude  with  the  Divine.  If  we  are  made  joyous 
by  the  Spirit,  then  is  it  certain  that  God  Himself  is  a  joyous 
Being.  I  suspect  that  to  most  imaginations  the  vastness  of  God 
is  of  such  a  character  that  its  impression  overwhelms  the  reason ; 
and  what  upon  a  moment's  thought  we  perceive  must  belong  to 
Him,  lacking  that  thought  is  not  apprehended  at  all.  I  suspect 
that  people  imagine  more  about  God  than  they  think.  They 
pray  to  Him  in  their  imagination.  They  worship  Him  through 
the  imagination.  And  as  imagination  excites  the  emotions 
pleasantly,  indeed  powerfully,  they  find  themselves  ministered 
unto  so  efficiently  that  they  fancy  they  are  being  fed  spiritually, 
and  so  jog  on  contentedly  all  their  days.  This  is  one  reason 
why  so  few  people  have  any  clear  conception  of  Deity.  They 
deify  something;  and  this  great  something  they  worship.  They 
know  he  is  powerful;  they  fancy  him  as  being  exceedingly 
wise ;  they  have  faith  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  will  take 
care  of  them  while  they  live,  but  especially  when  they  come  to 
die.  And  this  great  something,  thus  slightly  and  mysteriously 
characterised,  they  are  content  to  take  as  their  God.  But  what 
he  is ;  what  equipment  his  nature  has  ;  how  he  lives ;  on  what 
food  he  himself  feeds  ;  what  relaxations  his  august  nature  ex- 
periences ;  what  delicate  and  beautiful  tints  vary  and  beautify 
the  permanent  colour  of  his  character, — of  this  Uiey  think  not 
at  alL 

The  ancients  were  wiser, — not  because  they  were  more 
favoured,  for  they  were  vastly  less  favoured ;  but  because  they 
were  more  thoughtful.  To  them  God  stood  forth  an  actual 
being,  a  person  with  all  the  varied  characteristics  which  make 
up  perfect  personality.  To  them  God  had  a  mind;  He  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered  things.  **  It  repented  Him  "  that  He 
had  done  this  or  that,  or  failed  to  do  it.  He  had  feeling.  His 
bosom  was  the  home  of  emotion  :  at  one  time  He  was  angry ; 
at  another  time  glad.  He  laughed  and  He  frowned.  He  for- 
gave and  He  persisted  in  punishing.  Wrath  and  mercy  carried 
their  several  expressions  through  His  face.  And  so  to  them  God 
stood  forth,  as  we  have  said,  an  actual  person ;  not  an  idol  to 
worship  sentimentally,  but  a  Being  to  love  intelligently. 


Now,  one  of  the  largest  elements  in  the  nature  of  God  is, 
beyond,  question,  the  element  of  joyousness.  Everything  that 
He  has  told  us  of  Himself,  and  that  we  can  infer  from  our 
observation,  substantiates  this  conception.  He  is  all-knowing ; 
and  knowledge  is  a  pleasure.  He  is  wise ;  and  wisdom  carries 
delight  with  it  as  a  flower  in  bloom  carries  perfume.  He  is 
amiable ;  and  love  is  the  fountain  of  happiness.  He  is  patient ; 
and  patience  of  itself  begets  the  finest  of  all  delights — content- 
ment. He  is  a  father;  and  at  that  word  we  reach  the  climax 
of  all  possible  happiness;  for  fatherhood  has  in  itself  the  love- 
liest of  recollections  and  the  happiest  of  anticipations.  Father- 
hood is  ministry, — ministry  that  is  sweet  entirely ;  which  gives 
even  unto  toil  itself  a  characteristic  finer  than  ever  leisure  can 
know. 

Or  if  we  turn  to  contemplate  the  works  of  God,  the  things 
and  creatures  which  He  has  actually  made,  we  easily  discover 
that  they  are  of  a  character  which  only  one  who  is  joyous 
himself  by  nature  could  make,  and  such  as  one  who  is  joyous 
by  nature  would  naturally  make  that  he  might  be  happy  in  them. 
With  what  sort  of  feeling,  think  you,  the  Designer  and  Maker 
of  all  beautiful  forms  contemplates  those  forms  ?  Have  any  of 
you  known  the  pleasure  of  an  artist  when  his  picture  is  com- 
pleted, and  after  months  of  labour  he  stands  back  from  his  easel 
and  gazes  upon  the  finished  effort  ?  Men  can  buy  his  canvas ; 
but  they  cannot  buy  out  of  his  mind  that  which  the  canvas  only 
imperfectly  reflected,  or  out  of  his  heart  the  gladness  of  one 
who  can  call  a  noble  production  his.  With  what  delight,  then, 
think  you,  the  Great  Artist, — He  whose  portraits  are  in  human 
shape  and  spirit-form,  whose  pictures  are  worlds,  whose  sketches 
are  constellations,  and  whose  colours  are  spread  through  the 
universe, — musj  contemplate  the  creations  of  His  hand?  Is 
there  not  a  touch  of  noble  pride  discoverable  in.  that  saying  of 
the  Scripture,  when  it  is  written,  after  the  creation  of  the  earth, 
"  and  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it 
was  very  good  '*  ? 

We  must  remember,  that  creation  is  never  as  great  as  the 
Creator.  No  thought  is  equal  to  the  thinker.  No  song 
was  ever  sung  that  was  as  sweet  as  the  soul  of  the  singer.  It 
may  be  the  expression  of  the  singer's  highest  mood ;  but  the 
singer  is  greater  than  the  mood.  It  was  only  a  twilight  reflec- 
tion of  the  great  solar  splendour  within,  that  grew  dim  in  its 
effort  to  shine  forth.  Who  made  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the 
stars,  and  the  sea  with  its  majesties  ?  And  with  what  feelings, 
think  you,  does  He  who  made  them  contemplate  them  ?   Is  the 
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father  happy  as  he  looks  upon  his  boy?  Is  the  mother  happy 
as  she  sings  over  the  cradle  of  her  child  ?  But  is  not  God 
father  and  mother  unto  all  ?  What  must  be  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  the  Divine  bosom  as  with  infinite  affection  He 
gazes  upon  the  faces  of  His  children  ?  Do  you  wonder  that 
heaven  is  happy  with  such  happiness  at  the  centre  of  it  ?  Know 
you  not  that  there  are  causes  that  make  heaven,  heaven  ? — that 
it  is  not  a  state  ordered  and  predestined,  but  a  state  that 
roots  itself  in  natural  causes,  as  all  effects  do, — sl  state  of  being, 
a  condition  of  existence  that  flows  out  through  eternity  as 
purest  streams  flow  out  of  translucent  springs  ? 

Then  look  at  man.  Observe  how  he  is  made.  Study  his 
characteristics.  Note  the  qualities  with  which  he  abounds. 
Who  gave  the  flute-like  tone  to  the  voice,  and  to  the  lip  the 
tendency  to  ripple  with  laughter  ?  Who  concealed  the  divine 
light  behind  the  orbs  of  the  eyes  so  that  they  flash  like  dia- 
monds in  merriment,  glow  in  pleasure,  and  beam  when  gladness 
elicits  their  life  ?  How  little  do  they  understand  God,  who 
make  Him  but  a  colossus  of  power,  an  oracle  of  wisdom,  an 
executive  force  to  see  that  the  verdicts  of  eternal  justice  are 
carried  into  effect ! 

People  have  a  very  good  conception  of  religion ;  for  religion 
is  a  thing  of  law,  ordinance,  custom,  human  education,  and 
prejudice,  tinctured  with  revelation.  But  most  have  a  very 
poor  conception  of  God ;  for  God  is  spirit,  being,  personality, 
fatherhood — and  of  Him  as  such  they  think  little.  To  do  as 
others  do;  to  think  as  others  think;  to  belie «re  as  others 
believe :  to  keep  the  moralities,  and  trust  for  a  better  life 
beyond  the  grave, — this  contents  the  most.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  Christian  people  only  conceived  of  God  as 
accurately  as  they  conceive  of  their  religion,  an  entirely  new 
appearance  would  come  to  the  piety  of  the  church.  Christian- 
ity would  be  more  than  a  religious  practice ;  it  would  be  a  life 
of  love,  and  joy,  and  growing  peace.  Our  religion  would  then 
be  the  true  religion.  The  reason  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
was  so  utterly  true  was  because  He  had  utterly  true  conceptions 
of  the  Father.  For  every  man's  religion  is  planted  in  his  con- 
ception of  Deity ;  and  from  that  conception  it  taketh  all  its 
growth,  all  its  colouring— ay,  and  all  its  fruit  too.  So  that  his 
opinion  of  God  giveth  not  only  the  outline  to  his  creed  but 
giveth  it  interpretation  in  his  practical  conduct.  So  that  it  is 
true  that  a  man's  creed  helpeth  or  marreth  his  character  and 
maketh  him  amiable  or  unamiable  in  his  life. 

There  is  one  conclusion,  the  proof  of  which  runs  like  a  cord 
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spun  from  wool  of  gold  through  the  entire  woof  of  things,  and 
the  entire  woof  of  time ;  and  which,  therefore,  no  one  who 
discerns  the  true  nature  of  things  and  reads  aright  the  lessons 
of  time,  can  deny ;  and  this  conclusion  is,  that  the  aim  and 
object  of  all  God's  creation  is  for  His  own  happiness,  through 
the  happiness  of  the  creatures  He  has  made.  And  this  makes 
His  own  happiness  self^receiving  indeed,  but  most  royally 
unselfish.  For  he  who  labours  for  self  only  in  labours  for 
others,  treads  that  broad  mosaic  of  right-doing,  or  righteous- 
ness, whose  pavement  is  finer  than  if  inlaid  with  stars ;  and 
which  stretches  in  beauty  through  the  eternity  of  things  as  to 
their  extent,  and  the  eternity  of  time  as  to  its  duration. 

The  creation  of  man,  and  of  this  world  in  which  we  live,  was^ 
in  strictest  accordance  with  this  design  of  Providence,  or 
rather  this  habit  of  doing  things  which  is  in  God.  For  the 
providences  of  God  are  but  the  habit  of  that  oversight  which 
He  gives  to  things :  and  this  habit  of  oversight  is  only 
the  habit  of  fatherhood.  God  looks  ahead  because  He  is  a 
Father. 

But  one  might  say,  "  If  God  created  the  world  and  man  fop 
happiness,  how  is  it  that  misery  has  come  upon  the  earth;  and* 
sorrows,  from  which  there  is^no  deliverance  as  yet,  have  come 
upon  man?"  I  answer  :  These  miseries  ase  the  result  of  sin 
which  has  broken  in  upon  and  disrupted  the  state  of  peace 
which  was,  and  is  still,  the  normal  state  of  things:  If  you  say 
farther :  "  But  how  could  sin  come  into  the  world  if  God  is* 
all-powerful  and  all-wise,  and  its  coming  bPDught  interruption 
to  His  plan,  and  hence  disappointment  to  Himself?  "  I  answer 
frankly :  Of  this  I  know  nothing ;  and  furthermore  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  of  this  no  one  knows  anything.  Conjectures  have  been 
made  and  may  be  made.  But  in  respect  to  deep  spiritual  truth 
conjecture  availeth  nothing.  While  it  may  amuse  the  man  that 
makes  it,  it  only  serves  to  trouble  the  multitude.  Guesses  have 
been  made.  Every  theological  seminary  will  give  you  its  own 
peculiar  and  self-patented  guessi  touching  this  profound  pro- 
blem. You  can  get  a^  guess  from  half  the  pulpits  in  the  land,- 
almost  any  week.  But  what  availeth  a  guess  touching  such  an 
infinite  perplexity  as  this :  The  reason  of  sin's  entrance  into 
the  world,  and  how  God  could  permit  it? 

Touching  human  affairs  one  can  guess.  It  is  amusing,  at 
least,  and  that  gives  it^  license ;  but  touching  Divine  things  no 
one  has  a  right  to  guess.  Touching  such  a-  problem  as  this^ 
guessing  is  impiety ;  or  at  least  so  nigh  to  it  that  it  trenches  on 
reverence.     It  is  an  awful  fact :  let  that  suffice. 
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I  used  to  stand  in  front  of  it  questioningly.  It  was  the  one 
sphinx  of  theology  into  whose  presence  I  went  with  recurring 
visits,  and  which  I  would  examine  with  human  curiosity.  I 
would  sound  upon  its  surface  to  discover  the  tube  whence  the 
sounding  answer  mighc  proceed,  if  sound  there  were  within  it. 
Its  interest  grew  upon  me  as  I  went,  came  away,  and  went 
again.  Its  silence  piqued  me,  chafed  me,  and  grew  into  a 
subtle  torture.  It  put  a  wicked  chann  upon  my  intellect  Its 
very  silence  at  last  grew  into  a  temptation ;  and  a  horrible 
enticement  towards  scepticism  came  seductively  out  of  it.  I 
remember  well  the  struggle  that  I  had  in  front  of  this  awful 
sphinx  of  human  histofy  and  theology  both.  Search,  probe, 
sound  as  I  might,  there  was  no  clue ;  there  was  no  seam  or 
crevice  ;  there  was  no  tell-tale  resonance  rewarding  my  efforts. 
It  grew  to  be  the  one  thing  in  my  experience.  It  mesmerised 
my  intellect  Its  dull,  expressionless  eyes  coldly  stared  me 
into  semi-wildness.  I  knelt  and  prayed  in  front  of  it — prayed 
wildly  for  an  answer  to  my  praying.  But  the  stony  lips  moved 
not,  and  the  chiselled  orbs  continued  to  stare  senselessly  at  me. 
At  last,  convinced  of  my  inability,  as  one  who  leaps  to  catch 
the  top  of  the  wall  a  hundred  times  and  fails,  and  sinks  ex- 
hausted on  the  ground  at  the  base,  so  I,  convinced  that  it  was 
beyond  mortal  knowledge  to  frame  or  even  receive  an  answer 
to  such  questioning,  gave  it  up ;  saying :  This  is  one  of  the 
deep  things  of  God  ;  children  cannot  understand  it ! 

We  know  not,  therefore,  why  sin  came,  nor  how  it  came  ; 
but  this  we  do  know :  first,  that  it  came ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
came  not  by  God's  design  or  authorship.  He  is  the  remedial 
force  and  influence  in  the  universe,  and  not  the  infectious. 
From  His  nostrils  blows  health,  and  not  taint  of  disease. 
Destruction  festers  not  at  His  door ;  but  salvation  makes  the 
threshold  of  it  fragrant,  and  the  pillars  on  either  side  to  glow 
with  self- emitting  glory.  He  speaks  in  music ;  in  harmonies  of 
peace ;  in  melodies  of  pleasure  ;  and  not  in  crashes  and  rever- 
berations of  torture.  Love  worketh  not  destruction;  love 
designeth  not  evil;  love  bringeth  not  pain;  love  giveth  life, 
nor  maketh  of  its  companions  victims  of  death.  In  our 
imagination  God  must  be  kept  true,  though  all  others  become 
false.  His  holiness  must  receive  the  endorsement  of  our 
reason,  or  our  minds,  pushed  from  the  orbit  of  their  sanity, 
would  fly  off  into  the  vagrancy  of  madness. 

Since  sin  came  storming  over  the  walls  .of  the  world's  peace, 
the  city  of  human  life  has  been  filled  with  confusion.  Every 
house  has  known  its  sorrow,  and  every  heart  has  had  its  grief. 
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The  race  was  deflected  from  that  line  of  progress  and  happiness 
along  which  God  intended  it  should  proceed  as  the  generations 
multiplied,  and  it  went  widely  astray.  Its  original  life  con- 
sisted of  love,  innocence,  peace,  and  the  joy  that  is  as  a  bloom 
to  these.  This  life  it  lost  For  love  it  had  hatred ;  for  inno- 
cence it  had  guilt ;  for  peace  it  had  war ;  for  joy  it  had  misery. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  its  laige  sense,  opezating  through  a 
thousand  channels  and  by  the  means  of  numberless  forces,  is 
to  regain  and  bestow  upon  man  what  he  has  lost.  Hence 
its  work,  as  regards  the  true  life,  is  called  new  birth.  As 
regards  the  mind,  it  is  called  a  renewing  of  the  mind, — making 
it  over  again,  until  it  is  rebuilt  on  the  lines  of  its  original  con- 
struction. As  regards  the  spirit,  it  is  called  transforming. 
"  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,'*  says  Paul ;  "  but  be  ye 
transformed."  As  jegards  the  soul,  its  work  is  one  of  re-sancti- 
fying what  has  lost  its*  sanctity.  The  result  of  all  these  opera- 
tions is  a  new  man, — **  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus,"  as  the 
Apostle  says.  In  Christ  Jesus,  because  He  is  a  new  model 
of  the  old  pattern, — the  second  Adam,  as  He  is  called, — a  re- 
establishment  of  God's  purpose  on  a  new,  immovable,  and 
everlasting  basis. 

The  evidence  and  illustration  of  what  happiness  the  human 
race  is  capable  of  in  its  best  estate,  is  found  in  the  vast  amount 
of  happiness  which  it  has  always  retained  under  the  most  direful 
conditions.  Hell  has  been  unable  to  annihilate  the  Divinity  in 
man.  The  child  could  be  tempted,  could  be  debauched  ;  but 
the  Father's  Spirit  still  dwelt  within,  and  at  intervals  would  re- 
assert its  superiority.  Men  could  not  and  cannot  be  made 
devils  on  the  earth.  The  earth  has  no  abiding  place  for  the 
devil.  Benevolent  forces  assault  him  on  all  sides.  Amiable 
influences  resist  him  and  drive  him  out  from  the  door.  Love 
holds  him  at  a  distance  while  she  sings.  Homes  of  sweetest 
purity  spring  up  in  his  path  and  barricade  his  progress.  So 
that  his  reign  on  the  earth  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  sufferance, 
— ^a  sufferance,  too,  of  such  a  character,  that  it  points  to  its 
ultimate  expulsion. 

The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  said,  is  joy ;  but  the  results  of 
God  as  wrought  in  nature  and  man,  are  not  arbitrarily  bestowed : 
they  come  in  the  way  of  a  process  and  spring  from  a  cause. 
The  Christ  could  say,  "  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,"  because 
the  causes  that  made  His  bosom  peaceful  He  had  implanted  in 
their  bosoms.  If  I  should  collect  seeds  of  all  the  flowers  in 
my  garden  and  give  them  into  a  neighbour's  hand,  or  go  down 
and  plant  them  in  that  neighbour's  garden,  I  could  go  to  him 
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and  say.  "  Neighbour,  my  flowers  I  have  given  unto  you."  So 
the  results  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  human  nature  are  results,  not 
gifts.  And  the  joy  which  the  Spirit  gives  to  us  comes  as  the 
outgrowth  of  a  cause  or  causes  that  He  has  implanted  within 
our  bosoms.  If  you  sing,  is  it  not  because  you  have  the  capacity 
and  the  desire  of  song  ?  If  you  laugh,  is  it  not  because  your 
mouth  is  framed  for  laughter,  and  your  spirit  capable  of  delight  ? 
If  you  have  joy,  is  it  not  because  the  cause  or  causes  of  joy  have 
been  bom  within  you  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  because  the  well-spring 
of  gladness  itself  has  been  opened  and  set  flowing  in  your 
hearts  ?  Happiness  is  not  given  to  us ;  we  grow  up  into  it. 
Misery  is  not  an  infliction ;  it  is  a  self-generated  state.  The 
Christ  said,  in  speaking  to  His  followers,  "The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you ; "  and  thereby  did  He  teach  us  that  the  happiness 
of  the  heavenly  state  comes  through  interior  development 

Now,  among  the  causes  of  joy  which  result  from  the  Spirit's 
work  within  us,  is,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  an  increase  of  spiritual 
discernment  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  grow  in  mental  vision  ! 
— ^to  feel  that  you  are  able  to  look  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  things.  How  delightful  it  is  to  feel  the  growth  of 
judgment ;  the  ability  to  compare  this  with  that  and  draw  the 
true  conclusion !  What  more  delightful  than  to  feel  that  you 
are  wiser  than  you  used  to  be? — ^that  you  know  yourself  better; 
know  men  better ;  know  God  better  ?  Now,  the  Spirit  makes 
man  wise.  It  co-operates  with  the  natural  faculties  and  gives 
them  that  instruction  in  observation  and  discernment  that  they 
need.  It  helps  one  to  understand  the  evil  of  evil  and  the 
goodness  of  goodness,  thereby  causing  the  heart  to  abhor  the 
one  and  cleave  unto  the  other.  Ah,  friend !  if  you  and  I  only 
had  the  power  to  see  things  rightly.  If,  at  certain  points  in  our 
lives,  we  had  had  the  vision,  not  merely  to  see  the  right  and 
wrong  in  principle,  in  policy,  and  in  conduct,  but  to  have  loved 
the  right  utterly  and  hated  the  wrong  with  positive  abhorrence ; 
had  we  but  had  this  power  of  vision,  I  say,  how  differently  we 
should  have  acted  at  times.  Show  me  a  wise  man,  one  who 
sees  as  it  were  with  the  eyes  of  God,  who  discerns  unmistakably 
the  good  and  the  evil  in  men  and  things,  and  in  himself,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  happy  man.  For  is  not  the  pilot  happy,  when, 
on  some  dark,  tempestuous  night  he  suddenly  catches  sight  of 
a  beacon  which  tells  him  where  he  is  and  where  to  steer?  Is 
not  the  hunter  happy,  when,  lost  in  mid-winter  amid  the  snow 
of  the  bewildering  woods,  he  suddenly  discovers  a  land-mark 
which  tells  him  the  direction  of  his  cabin  ?  And  when  is  a 
man  with  a  heart  to  do  right  so  happy,  as  when  he  knows  just 
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what  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ?     Spiritual  discernment  is,  then, 
one  of  the  chiefest  causes  that  bring  joy  to  the  heart 

Did  you  ever  think  that  most  of  the  misery  of  life  can  be 
traced  to  this  lack  of  right  vision  in  people — ^this  lack  of 
accurate  discernment  as  to  the  value  of  things  ?  One  man  looks 
to  the  wine-cup  and  sees  happiness  in  it  Oh,  if  he  could  see 
the  snake  that  is  in  it  1  If  he  could  see  the  torture  and  the 
torment  that  are  in  it ;  the  ruin  it  will  bring  to  his  reputation ;  the 
woe  it  shall  work  to  his  family ;  the  overthrow  which  it  shall  bring 
to  his  honour ;  the  disgrace  and  the  beggary  that  lurk  in  that 
cup,  do  you  think  he  would  drink?  And  this  is  why  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  so  efficacious  in  its  work  of  reforming  drunkards.  It  brings 
a  revelation  to  them, — a  revelation  which  they  need  and  which 
they,  had  not;  and  which  having,  compels  them  to  reform. 
They  would  not  be  rational  beings  if,  with  the  revelation  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  gives  to  them  as  to  the  evil  of  their  drinking 
habits,  they  should  continue  to  indulge  those  habits.  This  is 
why  the  Spirit  of  Grod  makes  man  temperate.  It  gives  unto 
him  the  sight  to  see  the  loveliness  and  the  nobleness  of  a  wise 
ordering  of  his  habits ;  it  takes  deceit  out  of  temptation,  and 
causes  him  to  perceive  the  danger  of  yielding  thereto. 

All  sin  is  a  deceit.  All  sin  is  a  lie.  It  tells  man  what  is  not 
true.  As  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  the  tempter  said,  "  Only  bow 
down  and  worship  me  and  you  shall  have  all  the  cities  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them."  It  was  a  lie.  Jesus  had  within 
Him  the  Spirit  of  God  to  such  an  extent  that  He  perceived  the 
falsehood,  perceived  it  clearly ;  and,  perceiving,  despised  it — 
as  every  right-minded  person  does  a  lie  when  he  perceives  it — 
and  said,  ''Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.''  All  sin,  I  say,  is  a  lie ; 
but  it  is  a  veiled  lie ;  a  masked  lie.  Its  hideousness  is  hidden, 
and  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God — the  wisdom  of  the  father 
imparted  to  the  child — enables  the  child  to  see  the  lie,  see  it 
plainly,  see  it  through  and  through ;  and  no  one  yet  ever  saw 
a  lie  and  loved  it     A  lie  that  is  apprehended  is  harmless. 

Let  the  Spirit  of  God  come  into  your  hearts,  then,  that 
you  may  have  this  vision  of  holy  sight;  this  power  to  see 
the  evil  of  evil  wherever  it  is,  whether  in  you  or  others.  Let 
the  Spirit  of  God,  I  say,  come  to  you.  Ask  God  that  it  may 
come.  Fray  for  it  on  your  knees  with  strong  crying,  if  need  be, 
and  acting  upon  your  faculties  of  perception  it  may  improve 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  qualified  for  correct 
judgment  And  when  you  have  gotten  this  power  of  true  dis- 
cernment, when  you  perceive  instinctively  the  evil  of  evil,  and 
apprehend  the  beauty  of  holiness  within,  there  will  have  been 
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implanted  within  your  hearts  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the 
fundamental  cause,  of  joy. 

In  connection  with  this  power  of  moral  sight  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  joy,  stands  another  result  of  the  Spirit's  work,  and 
the  one  of  which  we  spoke  last  Sabbath — Love.  "  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy."  The  two  words  stand  in  closest  con- 
nection, as  indeed  they  should.  For  the  one  is  the  stalk  to 
which  the  other  is  the  flower.  Wherever  you  find  love  there 
you  find  joy.  Love  is  by  nature  joyous.  How  she  sings ;  how 
she  smiles ;  how  pleasantly  she  'laughs ;  how  fine  are  her 
feelings;  how  exquisite  her  sensations;  how  noble  her  emo- 
tions I  Over  all  the  world  she  stands  associated  with  happiness. 
Love  is  kappy  in  herself.  She  feeds  upon  her  own  moods,  and 
finds  them  nectar.  She  is  her  own  companionship,  and  need 
not  go  abroad  for  company.  She  finds  her  happiness  in  her 
own  thoughts,  and  musings,  and  dreams.  For  love  is  prophetic, 
not  merely  as  to  sight,  but  as  to  ownership,  and  holds  the  fiiture 
with  a  tenure  sure  and  steadfast  as  her  faith. 

Now,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Love.  It  is  charming  to  behold 
how  amiable  human  nature  becomes  when  the  Divine  Spirit 
pervades  it.  He  who  has  the  Spirit  of  God  in  him  is  receiving 
an  amiable  education.  He  is  a  student,  as  it  were,  in  the  great 
university  of  affection.  He  is  being  graduated  up  through  ex- 
periences, from  grade  to  grade,  of  a  scholarship  which  relates 
not  to  perception  but  to  sympathies.  The  years  mellow  him 
with  tenderness.  He  loves  God  and  he  loves  things, — animals 
and  men, — because  God  made  them.  He  is  more  careful  of 
life  than  he  used  to  be.  He  debates  whether  he  shall  pluck  a 
flower.  God  seems  to  have  placed  it  so  well  that  it  strikes  him 
as  ill  taste  to  remove  it.  "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  "  God  wants  to 
see  it  so,"  and  so  draws  back  his  hand.  The  little  crawling 
thing  he  meets  taailing  its  weary  way  along  the  path,  which  for- 
merly he  would  have  trodden  on  and  given  no  thought,  he  now 
perceives,  and  guides  his  foot  aside  that  he  may  not  crush  the 
little  life  that  was  large  enough  at  least  for  God  to  make. 

Such  a  love,  dear  firiends,  brings  joy — ^brings  it  surely — the 
joy  of  the  amiable.  The  wicked  know  it  not  The  joy  of  a 
heart  pervaded  with  affection  and  of  a  mind  filled  with  thoughts 
sweetly  suggested  to  it  by  the  heart.  He  who  hath  this  joy  in 
him  hath  the  joy  of  heaven,  has  become  a  heavenly  one  himself; 
he  needs  not  to  be  translated;  his  spirit  needs  not  the  spirit 
form;  it  has  spiritualised  the  fleshly  form  and  made  it  spiritual. 
"  There  is  a  terrestrial  body  and  there  is  a  celestial  body,"  says 
Paul "  but  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the 
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celesdal  is  another."  But  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the  flesh  that 
makes  a  body  terrestrial  or  celestial ;  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
spirit  that  lives  within  it  and  charges  its  fine  elements  through  it 

"Joy,"  says  Webster,  **  is  that  passion  or  emotion  caused  from 
the  possession  or  the  prospect  of  possessing  what  is  desirable.*' 

In  the  light  of  this  definition  we  perceive  how  sincere  and 
hearty  is  the  Christian's  joy;  for  within  the  heart  of  those  who 
live  the  life  of  Christ  are  possessions  beside  the  wealth  of  which 
the  riches  of  this  world  are  but  dross ;  and  ahead  of  them  are 
glories, — not  glories  of  substance,  but  glories  of  being  unto 
which  they  shall  come  as  they  grow  up  unto  them,  and  are 
developed  so  as  to  include  them.  The  worldling  rejoices  in 
what  he  has,  but  which  shall  pass  firom  him.  The  Christian 
rejoices  in  what  he  has  and  what  shall  remain  for  ever;  ay,  and 
be  added  unto  as  growth  is  added  to  growth  when  die  tree  is 
vital  and  Nature  favours. 

We  are  all  standing  like  trees  in  the  orchards  of  God.  Are 
we  rooted  well  ?  Are  the  juices  which  feed  our  life  and  growth 
healthy?  Are  we  beautifully  and  fragrantly  floral?  Above 
all,  are  we  in  all  the  outbranchings  of  our  life  heavily  loaded 
with  sweet  fruit  ?  I  stopped  for  an  hour  at  my  farm  this  week. 
I  found  some  of  my  peach-trees  loaded  with  great  swelling 
globes,  and  the  warm  September  sunbeams  painting  them  with 
invisible  brushes  until  they  flamed :  red  and  yellow  lavishly 
laid  on,  with  here  and  there  a  spot  of  pure  white  contending 
for  life  against  the  stronger  tints.  Here  was  fruit  indeed  !  The 
wind  blew  firom  the  west,  and  I  went  east  of  the  trees  and 
breathed  and  breathed  the  sweet  gale.  Here,  I  said,  is  God 
working  through  inanimate  nature ;  here  matter  is  getting  its 
sanctification. 

My  people,  are  you  ripening  so,  spiritually  ?  Are  your  souls 
growing  lovely  and  ripe  ?  Do  the  winds  of  age,  as  they  blow 
through  your  life,  blow  down  sweetness  upon  us  younger  ones  ? 
And  when  the  day  of  garnering  comes,  will  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  find  our  spirits  large  and  fair  and  sweet? 


PEACE. 

•"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  itemperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law.'* — 
iGalatians  T.  22,  4B3. 

The  earth  is  full  of  war.  Nor  is  it  a  new  thing;  it  is  an  old 
thing.  Since  brother  smote  brother,  fighting  has  been  popular. 
Race  has  contended  with  race,  nation  with  nation.  One  island 
of  the  sea,  century  after  century,  has  carried  arms  against  a 
neighbouring  island.  The  warlike  element  is  strong  in  human 
nature.  Passions  of  men  are  easily  inflamed.  They  fight 
without  caus^  as  wild  beasts,  ^hich,  bom  ferocious,  when  by 
■chance  they  meet  in  the  wUdemess,  launch  themselves  at  each 
other's  throats  and  fight  it  out  till  one  is  beaten  or  dead.  So 
men  fight  with  me».  They  fight  singly,  with  sword  and  pistol, 
— with  dagger  and  poisoned  cup.  They  fight  in  multitudes — 
in  armies.  Rank  upon  rank,  and  thousand  upon  thousand, 
engage  in  bloody  contention.  They  fight,  be  it  observed, 
without  cause.  They  fight  for  a  whim ;  for  a  prejudice ;  for  a 
woman's  beauty ;  for  a  little  patch  of  territory ;  for  a  name  that 
lias  been  attached  for  l:he  most  part  through  all  its  history  with 
villainy.  They  fight  to  the  death.  They  stab  each  other. 
They  shoot  each  other.  They  starve  each  other.  They  sink 
each  other  in  the  sea ;  and  o'ea:  the  sinking  corpses  that  in- 
carnadine the  waters  with  their  blood,  the  victors  lift  up  their 
voices  <and  shout  as  H  they  had  done  a  brave  deed — shout 
because  they  have  killed  their  fellow-men  I  They  say  man  is  a 
rational  being.  Why  should  we  not  say,  man  is  a  fighting 
animal  ?  What  a  definition  of  our  race  !  What  a  satire  on  our 
natures,  to  have  it  said,  man  is  a  fighting  animal  I 

But  why  should  it  not  be  said  ?  For  in  these  wars,  intellect 
counts  for  nothing  save  as  it  helps  to  kill.  Wit  and  culture 
count  for  nothing  save  as  they  help  to  supply  excuses  for  killing. 
Eloquence  counts  for  nothing,  save  as  it  persuades  men  to 
become  simply  machines  of  brutal  force.  Courage  counts  for 
nothing,  save  as  it  qualifies  a  man  to  tear  his  brother's  heart 
out,  and  cheer  as  he  does  the  atrocious  deed.  And  where  is 
Sympathy,  and  where  sweet  Mercy  ?   Where  divinest  Pity,  that 
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true  daughter  of  God?  Where  is  Love?  If  these  be  not  in 
man,  as  they  certainly  are  not  when  engaged  in  killing,  why 
should  he  not  be  called  a  fighting  animal  ? 

Look  at  the  past  Read  history.  Its  letters  are  all  red. 
History  tells  little  of  the  triumphs  of  peace.  Seventeen-twen- 
tieths  of  her  pages  are  crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  to  tell  the 
student  of  the  triumphs  of  war.  Triumphs  of  war !  War  has  no 
triumphs.  War  is  all  disaster,  all  calamity,  all  ruin.  Only  the 
insane  fight  each  other.  Rational  beings  don't  fight  Unless 
George  the  Third  had  been  mad,  there  would  have  been  no 
revolution.  Unless  we  as  a  people  had  been  mad  through  the 
lust  of  gain,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion.  Statesmanship 
abdicates  before  the  sword  is  drawn. 

Look  at  the  past,  I  say.  Take  a  broad  view  of  it.  Observe 
how  everything  has  been  builded  lup  on  force  and  by  force, — 
not  on  reason,  and  with  justice.  Where  was  there  a  government 
in  all  the  past  that  did  not  exemplify  brute  force  ?  Where  a 
government  that  did  not  originate  in  and  was  not  perpetuated 
by  war  ?  Look  at  the  Pharaohs.  Look  jat  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
Caesar,  Buonaparte.  These  were  the  govemmentrbuilders  of  the 
world.  These  were  they  who  fabricated  empires.  They  framed 
nationalities  as  men  frame  houses  and  ships.  What  single 
timber  was  there  in  one  of  these  great  governmental  structures 
that  was  not  cut  on  the  mountains  of  war,  and  floated  to  its 
place  on  a  current  of  blood? 

The  governmental  idea  being  force — force  used  by  one  man, 
or  by  a  party  of  men  for  selfish  purposes — man  was  valued  only 
as  an  engine  of  force.  Governments  were  not  made  for  men — 
are  never  made  for  men  when  their  object  is  war.  They  look 
upon  men  as  if  made  for  them.  Every  man  can  become  a 
soldier ;  and  in  the  eye  of  government,  soldiers  are  not  men ; 
they  are  simply  machines — machines  that  can  transport 
themselves  hither  and  thither,  and  have  great  killing  capacities. 
Men  were,  not  loved  because  they  were  rational  beings,  but 
because  they  were  fighting  animals — because  they  could  be 
taught  to  fight — had  wit  enough  to  become  skilful  at  it — could 
absolutely  be  taught  to  love  it 

But  this  war  which  is  outward  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  war 
which  is  inward.  There  is  a  constant  fight  going  on  in  human 
nature.  There  is  a  contention  amid  the  members ;  amid  the 
desires,  the  passions,  the  wishes.  Take  a  ^vage  and  look 
into  his  heart.  What  dreadful  commotions  are  in  it !  How 
savage  are  his  passions  1  How  violent  his  antipathies  !  How 
wild  his  instincts !    How  bloodthirsty  his  ambition  1    See  him 
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in  his  tent  planning  the  destruction  of  his  victim.  How  he 
collects  the  forces  of  his  mind,  and  concentrates  them  on  the 
dreadful  object  of  his  thought  1  How  cold  the  gleam  of  his  eye ! 
How  coolly  calculating  the  expression  of  his  face !  How 
wickedly  cunning  his  looks ;  and  within  his  bosom  what  con- 
centrated devilishness  there  is !  His  plan  at  last  thought  out, 
see  him  put  it  into  execution  i  See  him,  knife  in  hand,  crawling 
upon  his  sleeping  foe  1  How  slowly  and  noiselessly  he  steals 
along  1  With  what  cunning  skill  he  worms  himself  forward  ! 
His  victim,  an  honest  hunter,  wearied  with  his  humble  but 
honourable  toil,  lies  soundly  sleeping.  At  last  he  reaches  his 
side.  He  bows  his  ear  to  catch  the  steady  breathings  of  the 
sleeper.  He  studies  in  the  gloom  to  find  the  exact  spot  to 
drive  his  knife.  Satisfied,  he  straightens  himself  and  raises  his 
weapon  for  the  murderous  plunge.  See  his  eyes  shine  !  See  his 
brows  contract !  See  his  lips  draw  over  the  teeth !  See  his 
nostrils  dilate  1  Is  he  a  rational  being,  or  is  he  a  fighting  animal? 
Yet,  remember,  he  is  one  of  your  race  and  typical  of  a  large 
portion  of  your  race  :  an  illustration  and  faC'SimiU  of  them — 
whether  Malay,  Tartar,  Arab,  or  Indian — as  they  roam  over  the 
desert,  thread  the  jungle,  or  traverse  the  great  plains.  Such  is 
the  human  bosom  in  what  you  call  the  uncivilised  state — the 
state,  be  it  observed,  of  a  large  majority  of  the  human  race  to- 
day. It  is  the  home  of  war  and  fighting — of  wicked  intrigue 
and  bloody  intention. 

But  take  civilised  man.  Though  the  conflict  is  less  rude,  you 
find  the  conflict  still ;  and  in  that  case  the  conflict  is  not  so 
much  against  man  as  it  is  against  Spirit.  The  passions  are 
not  so  violent,  but  they  are  in  no  sense  less  repulsive.  There 
is  in  the  universe  a  Spirit  of  right,  a  Spirit  of  goodness^  a  Spirit 
of  love,  and  this  we  call  God.  This  Spirit  is  an  energetic  Spirit 
Its  object  is  to  have  everybody  to  do  right, — to  have  everybody 
good,  and  to  establish  the  reign  of  universal  love, — love  towards 
Himself  as  the  beautiful  embodiment  of  these  sweet  and  sublime 
principles,  and  love  to  all  lesser  ones  whose  nature  and  condition 
make  them  the  object  of  benevolent  designs  and  the  recipient 
of  benevolent  efforts.  This  great  Spirit,  whose  characteristics 
are  what  we  have  suggested,  has  witfiin  His  bosom  these 
benevolent  wishes,  and  His  wishes  when  expressed  become  law 
unto  us  and  unto  every  order  of  being.  The  laws  of  moral 
rectitude  are  Gdli's  wishes,  are  God's  purposes,  are  God's  in- 
tentions. All  laws  are  but  the  expression  of  the  prevailing 
spirit.  Bad  laws  express  a  bad  spirit ;  good  laws  a  good  spirit. 
The  Divine  commands  are  Deity  put  into  injunction  or  codified 
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in  statute.  Disobedience  of  the  law  is  rejection  of  the  law- 
maker. It  is  not  only  a  rejection  of  it,  but  it  is  the  most 
offensive  possible ;  for  rebellion  against  the  power  is  the  rudest 
possible  expression  one  can  make  against  that  power.  Dis- 
obedience is  a  personal  insult  as  truly  as  a  statutory  transgression. 
Transgression  against  the  law  of  right  doing  and  right  being  is 
an  insult  against  a  righteous  God. 

Now,  these  laws  of  right, — ^these  great  and  holy  commands 
which,  because  of  their  benevolence,  are  applicable  to  every 
human  being, — man  makes  an  issue  with.  Man  contends 
against  them ;  man  rejects  them.  In  so  doing  man  declares 
war  against  God  And  this  God,  against  whom  man  is  at  war, 
is  not  a  Being  disconnected  from  us,  whose  Spirit  is  separate  from 
our  spirit ;  but  He  is  a  Being  associated  with  us,  and  whose  Spirit 
is  mingled  with  our  spirit  He  is  not  a  power  that  is  remote, 
foreign,  arbitary ;  He  is  a  power  that  is  nigh,  that  is  native,  and 
whose  workings  are  co-operative  with  our  faculties.  It  is  the 
Father's  Spirit  lovingly  contending  with  the  child's  spirit,  striving 
to  bring  it  into  sympathetic  alliance  with  that  which  is  good. 
The  war,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  man  with  God,  is  a  war  within 
his  own  members;  a  war  between  that  which  is  right  and 
wrong  in  tendency  and  principle,  between  that  which  is  pure 
and  impure  in  passion,  between  that  which  is  holy  and  unholy 
in  deed.  The  evil  in  man  contends  with  that  which  is  good  in 
him.  The  war  is  the  war  with  Nature.  The  fight  is  spiritual. 
The  Waterloo  is  the  Waterloo  of  the  soul. 

Friends,  I  desire  that  you  have  this  clearly  outlined  before 
your  minds  that,  as  Paul  says,  "  within  you  are  lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul."  And  the  soul,  as  here  used,  represents  the 
powers  of  your  faculties  as  going  out  in  right  directions  and  for 
the  consummation  of  only  noble  objects.  And  against  such 
emplo}'ment  of  your  powers  the  lusts  in  you,  or  the  evil  desires, 
the  cravings  that  are  wild  and  inordinate,  wage  war.  In  this 
war  against  the  soul,  or  the  powers  of  it  when  rightly  employed, 
the  thief  wages  war :  the  covetous  man  and  the  murderer,  and 
all  who  do  evil  by  any  degree  or  to  any  extent,  wage  war  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  wicked  efforts. 

On  this  battle-field  of  the  soul,  where  heaven  is  fought  for 
and  where  heaven  is  lost  or  won,  what  battles  to-day  are  being 
fought !  No  cannons  resound  within  the  heart ;  no  sword- 
blades  with  reddened  edges  and  dripping  points  rise  and  fall, 
parry  and  thrust ;  no  bullets  fly  in  bloody  projection ;  no  ban- 
ners that  eyes  behold  stream  out ;  no  uproar  that  ears  can  hear 
swells  hoarsely  up.   It  is  a  field  of  silence ; — a,  field  too  dim  to  be 
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seen — walled  in  and  hidden  from  human  observation ;  but  think 
not  that  it  is  less  a  field  of  death.  On  it  virtues  contend  with 
vices  ;  pure  instincts  with  unholy  tendencies  stand  face  to  face; 
aspirations  that  crowns  of  gold  could  not  ennoble,  bear  up 
against  the  pressure  of  base  desires.  On  this  field  the  eyes  of 
m3n'iads  of  beings  are  fastened;  and  on  it  victories  are  achieved 
and  defeats  are  met,  beside  which  the  victories  and  defeats  of 
earthly  armies  sink  into  insignificance.  For  if  a  government  is 
overthrown,  if  the  ^foundations  of  nationality  are  shaken  and 
the  superstructure  which  centuries  had  upraised  falls  in 
tumultuous  ruin  to  the  ground,  can  the  foundations  not  be 
placed  anew  ?  And  cannot  the  superstructure  rise  again,  pushed 
up  by  the  generations  that  shall  come,  until  it  rivals  in  grandeur 
of  proportion  the  one  that  the  fathers  had  builded  ?  If  banners 
be  lost,  cannot  silk  be  woven  into  new  fiags,  and  other  standard- 
staiTs  from  as  solid  wood  be  turned  ?  But  who  shall  relay  the 
foundation  of  shsJcen  virtue.?  Who  shall  rebuild  the  overturned 
structure  of  holy  being?  Who  can  lift  again  the  prostrate 
columns  of  spiritual  purity?  Or  in  what  loom  shall  you  weave 
the  miraculous  threads  that  make  the  spotless  ensign  and  sym- 
bol of  a  righteous  spirit,  when  once  the  immaculate  whiteness  of 
its  folds  are  stained  and  soiled  with  evil  pollution  ? 

This  is  a  fact,  then,  that  man  is  at  war  within  himself. 
Within  him  are  two  classes  of  tendencies ;  the  one  is  evil  and 
the  other  good.  His  passions  are  of  a  twofold  order.  One 
order  is  pure;  the  other  order  impure.  His  wishes  and 
ambitions  take  the  same  moral  division.  Indeed,  man  might 
be  likened  to  a  globe  composed  of  two  hemispheres,  whereof 
the  one  is  black,  the  other  white.  Over  civilized  people  the 
evil  does  not  hold  dominion ;  it  seeks  dominion  and  fights  for 
it  In  civilized  classes  men  are  not  possessed  of  the  devil ;  the 
devil  striveth  to  possess  them.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  war, 
then.  The  elements  in  him  are  of  opposite  character  and  in 
actual  contention.  And  only  when  the  evil  in  him  is  eradicated, 
and  the  good  in  him  is  not  only  thoroughly  rooted  in  him,  but 
moves  upward  and  develops  in  the  course  of  its  growth  unmo- 
lested, will  the  war  within  him  cease,  and  his  nature  find  its 
original  but  long-lost  heritage  of  peace. 

The  text  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Peace.  The 
ultimate  result  of  those  Divine  operations  which  work  their 
change  in  men  is  peacefulness ;  and  this  word  '*  peacefulness  " 
is  one  of  those  mirror-like  words  which  are  framed  into  every 
language,  because  of  its  fine  capacity  to  receive  and  reflect 
happy  impressions.     "  Home "  is  one  of  these  words.    In  it 
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one  sees  the  picture  of  many  faces — of  mother  and  father,  of 
brothers  and  sisters ;  the  picture  of  a  fireside  with  its  shimmer 
and  glow;  of  a  spread  table;  of  beds  clean  and  ready  for 
sleep ;  and  of  whatever  other  sweet  or  sweeter  thing  Love  can 
beautify  her  residence  with. 

*•  Mother  *'  is  another  of  these  mirror-like  words.  In  it,  too, 
is  a  picture  not  of  faces  but  of  a  face :  of  only  one  face ;  of  one 
face  among  a  hundred  faces,  but  with  a  charm  in  its  placid, 
benevolent  look  that  draws  the  eye  from  the  hundred  and  fixes 
its  gaze  tenderly  on  it, — an  aged  face,  or  one  beginning  to  age; 
with  its  deepened  curves,  its  wrinkles,  its  lack  of  bloom  and  its 
streakings  of  silvery  hair ;  a  face  whose  mouth  shows  what  it  has 
suffered ;  whose  eyes  show  what  it  has  learned, — wise,  patient, 
loving  eyes, — eyes  that  have  both  meekness  and  courage  in 
them :  and  a  countenance  through  whose  fine  but  noble  ex< 
pression  the  beauty  of  a  ripened  character  looks  forth  like  the 
face  of  a  saint  looking  out  of  and  looking  through  its  sur- 
rounding heaven. 

So  every  language  has  its  mirror-like  words  which  catch  and 
reflect  the  best  life  of  those  who  speak  the  tongue.  But  there 
is  one  word  that  is  common  to  all  languages,  wide,  and  long,  and 
clear  enough  to  reflect  not  one  face,  but  the  joy  and  happiness 
of  all  faces ;  not  one  blessing,  or  one  group  of  blessings,  but  those 
blessings  which,  because  of  their  universal  benevolence,  are 
themselves  universal.  This  word  is  "  Peace.'*  Looking  into 
its  reflected  depths  you  behold  a  sky  without  a  cloud ;  a  sun 
whose  rays  are  genial  without  being  fierce ;  fields  waving  with 
abundant  harvests ;  broad  stretches  of  territory  on  which  no 
armies  manoeuvre.  In  the  plains  no  battles  smoke ;  in  the  cities 
no  sack  nor  pillage ;  in  the  hamlets  no  blazing  cottage ;  on  the 
sea  no  hostile  armaments.  These  are  the  scenes^  the  lovely 
scenes,  the  charming  scenes  which  the  word  reflects  in  refer- 
ence to  material  interests  and  prosperity.  But  other  and  more 
lovely  images  are  in  it :  men  and  women  find  therein  reflection 
— men  and  wQmen  with  happy  faces,  with  countenances  that 
glow  in  innocent  pleasure;  men  and  women  with  no  war 
within  their  natures ;  whose  passions  are  orderly  and  under 
correct  government ;  whose  feelings  are  pure ,  whose  emotions 
are  all  noble,  whose  aspirations  are  heavenly,  whose  consciences 
are  undisturbed;  men  and  women  at  peace  with  themselves, 
with  surrounding  nature,  and  with  God. 

The  earth  shall  come  to  such  a  day.  Its  mountains  shall 
behold  the  rising  of  its  sun.  The  hills  shall  clap  their  hands  at 
its  coming,  and  its  fields  through  all  their  bounteous  growth 
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shall  laugh  as  they  receive  of  the  benevolence  of  its  quickening 
beam.  The  golden  age  of  which  the  ancient  poets  sang,  the 
old  star-gazing  dreamers  dreamed,  and  the  prophets  who 
saw  with  eyes  that  looked  not  out  of  mortal  sockets,  predicted; 
when  the  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the 
spears  be  turned  into  pruning-hooks ;  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them, 
— this  age,  I  say,  shall  come.  And  the  human  race,  which  has 
been  like  a  ship  long  tossed  on  stormy  waves,  and  which  many 
times  has  come  nigh  unto  utter  wreck,  shall  sail  in  toward  a 
coast  whose  winds  blow  fair,  and  be  wafted  by  favouring  and 
fragrant  gales  into  the  wished-for  harbour  of  repose. 

But  how  shall  the  race  come  to  such  a  time  ?  you  ask ;  and 
by  what  power  shall  man  be  changed — as  he  must  be— or  ever 
he  can  stand  like  a  perfect  note  in  this  sweet  psalm  ?  By  the 
Spirit  of  God,  I  answer.  Ay,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  shall  bring 
it  about  and  by  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  shall  it  be  caused. 
The  Spirit  that  is  mighty;  that  is  pure;  that  is  peace-working ; 
that  bloweth  like  the  wind  whose  home  is  all  lands,  and  which 
moveth  its  salutary  influences  through  all  climes ; — the  Spirit  of 
God  shall  bring  it  about. 

But  how  shall  it  be  done?  you  ask  farther:  working  by 
what  method?  energising  through  what  processes?  By  the 
accomplishing  of  what  changes  shall  even  the  Spirit  of  Grod  be 
able  to  do  this  thing  ? 

What  power  there  is  in  a  question  !  How  it  takes  the  shaft 
of  argument  and  points  it  like  an  arrow !  I  will  tell  you  how, 
and  by  what  process.    This  is  the  way. 

The  cause  of  war  is  sin.  Wrong-doing  leads  to  bloodshed; 
and  wrong-doing  is  the  issue  of  wrong-feeling;  and  wrong-feeling 
is  bom  of  two  parents,  the  one  is  ignorance,  and  the  other  is 
wickedness.     Very  well. 

Observe,  now,  the  course  of  the  Spirit.  It  comes  to  a  person 
afflicted  with  this  ignorance,  and  begins  to  teach  him.  It 
teaches  the  poor  man  first  what  happiness  is,  and  what  misery  is ; 
how  to  reach  the  one,  and  how  to  avoid  the  other.  It  is  slow 
work,  for  the  education  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
many  misconceptions  and  false  notions,  and  of  prejudices  bom 
as  it  were  in  the  blood.  Many  of  us  whom  the  Spirit  is  striving 
to  teach  are  slow  scholars.  We  w'ont  see  things  as  they  are. 
We  dislike  to  learn  the  true  name  of  things.  It  comes  hard  to 
us  to  call  sin,  sin;  deceit,  deceit;  and  evil,  evil.  We  even 
resist  having  our  eyes  open  to  the  truth.  And  if  we  resist  the 
right  vision  of  things,  and  the  true  nature  of  things,  much  more 
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do  we  resist  when  it  comes  to  the  doing  of  right  things,  or 
absolute  righteousness.  But  the  Spirit  perseveres.  What  can 
discourage  God?  Who  can  overcome  His  patience?  The 
Spirit  perseveres,  I  say.  No  matter  how  stupid ;  no  matter  how 
stubborn ;  no  matter  how  disinclined  to  learn  :  it  has  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  learn.  Learn  we  must,  and  learn  we  do. 
And  so  gradually  as  the  years  pass  we  become  enlightened. 
What  we  thought  was  happiness  in  the  days  of  our  ignorance, 
we  discern  as  the  reverse.  The  courses  which  we  once  thought 
lead  to  happiness,  we  perceive  lead  toward  misery;  — and  so 
by  the  Spirit's  effort  we  grow  to  learn  true  happiness,  and  the 
way  that  leadeth  our  natures  to  it 

The  result  of  this  knowledge  is  that  we  fall  in  love  with 
happiness.  Not  the  happiness  that  comes  and  goes, — the 
happiness  of  transient  sensation  and  of  temporary  emotion, — 
but  the  happiness  that  abides  in  the  soul  as  a  well-planted 
flower  abides  in  the  soil  of  the  garden  which  is  adapted  to  it 
And  this  permanent  happiness,  based  on  a  right  understanding 
of  the  loveliness  of  virtue  and  the  hatefulness  of  vice,  is  the 
germ  of  heaven.  It  is  heaven  in  embryo ;  heaven  in  the  bud. 
,It  is  thoroughly  vital.  It  is  charged  through  and  through  with 
deathless  life.  Satan  cannot  root  it  up ;  hell  cannot  overcome 
it.  In  it  is  the  immortality  of  goodness.  It  has  eternity  in 
bond,  so  to  speak,  and  no  power,  — neither  the  power  of  the  air 
nor  of  the  sea,  nor  of  the  earth,  nor  of  the  prince  of  darkness 
himself  can  nullify  or  abridge  its  ownership  in  the  endless  ages. 
The  wisest  people  sin  the  least  And  when  men  and  women  be- 
come wise  enough  to  thoroughly  know  the  nature  of  what  they 
see,  and  what  they  crave,  and  what  they  do,  they  sin  not  at  all. 
Not  that  they  cannot  be  tempted ;  for  temptation  is  the  possi- 
bility of  all  intelligence  and  of  all  power.  Even  the  -smless 
Saviour  was  tempted.  But  in  wisdom  there  is  such  nerve  to 
resist ;  such  courage  to  face ;  such  strength  to  overcome ;  such 
majesties  of  might,  that  it  has  mastery  over  all  forces  that 
assault  it  As  Paul  said,  '^  We  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  us ;  for  I  am  persuaded,"  said  he,  ''that 
neither  life  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  any  other  creature,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 

But  knowledge  alone  is  not  sufficient  Enlightening  the 
understanding  is  not  the  end  of  the  Spirit's  work,  for  there  is 
in  man  a  moral  perversity  :  a  wicked  love  of  wickedness,  and 
inclinations  to  go  astray  threaded  into  the  s^ry  web  and  woof  of 
the  disposition.  It  is  vain  to  waste  words  in  speculating  whence 
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this  evil  tendency  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  when  it  came. 
Practically  it  makes  no  difference.  The  "is,"and  not  the  "how," 
and  the  **why,''  touching  the  fact  of  moral  condition,  is  all  we 
need  to  know.  The  old  writer  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head 
when  he  said  that  "  Man  is  prone  to  evil  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward."  All  parents  know  this;  all  students  of  human  nature 
know  this.  There  is  no  use  of  inventing  theories,  or  in  con- 
tending over  them  when  invented.  One  theory  is  as  good  as 
another  and  no  better ,  and  none  of  them  are  worth  an  iota ; 
because  they  do  not  change  the  fact,  and  the  fact  itself  is  really 
the  whole  matter  at  issue.  And  the  fact  is,  that  all  human 
nature  has  always  had  evil  tendencies  in  it.  Man  is  a  sinner. 
That  is  the  ultimate  statement 

The  work  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  has  for  its  object  not  merely 
the  enlightening  of  the  mind,  but  in  connection  with  it  the 
changing  of  the  disposition.  These  two  results  are  brought 
about  cotemporaneously.  They  go  forward  in  conjunction. 
The  important  question  is.,  can  the  disposition  of  a  man  be 
changed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  The  answer  is  emphatic  and 
positive.  The  disposition  can  be  changed  and  has  been 
changed  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases, — changed,  too, 
in  the  case  of  the  most  desperate  characters.  Its  proof  is 
found  in  the  honest  testimony  of  thousands,  corroborated  by 
our  own  observation,  and  testified  to  on  the  part  of  many  of  us 
in  our  own  individual  experience.  The  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  undeniable ;  and  our  own  consciousness  and  the 
consciousness  of  hundreds  in  this  hall,  not  to  speak  of  the 
thousands  and  millions  outside,  aflirm  that  a  power  not  of 
ourselves  did  at  a  time  most  accurately  known  to  us,  change, 
renew,  and  regenerate  our  dispositions ;  so  that  what  we  had 
loved  we  ceased  to  love ;  what  we  had  done  with  relish  became 
distasteful  and  abhorrent  to  us,  and  a  manner  of  life  which  was 
pleasing  was  no  longer  tolerable.  And  this  evidence  is  all  the 
stronger  because  we  resisted  the  new  life  and  had  lapses  from 
it, — because,  in  our  wicked  resistance  of  it,  the  inherent  force 
of  the  new  and  holy  principle  that  had  been  imparted  to  our  souls 
was  the  more  fully  elicited,  and  the  lapses  that  we  had  only 
served  to  make  more  apparent  the  height  from  which  we  had 
fallen  and  the  depth  into  which  we  had  plunged.  The  Spirit  of 
God,  therefore,  can  renew  the  disposition ;  can  give  to  the  soul 
a  new  birth,  so  that  it  parts  consciously  with  the  evil  tendencies 
which  by  nature  were  in  it,  and  consciously  gains  other  and 
holy  tendencies  by  which  it  is  led  onward  and  upward  in  true 
righteousness. 
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Here,  then,  we  see  the  philosophy  of  that  peace  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  Its  causes  are  fotind  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  understanding  and  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  by  which 
men  are  made  to  see  what  is  for  their  true  and  lasting  happiness, 
and  to  seek  after  it  with  all  the  energy  of  their  natural  powers, 
reinforced  with  other  and  superior  energies  imparted  to  them 
by  the  Author  of  their  souls.  And  when  this  twofold  work  is 
accomplished,  the  nature  of  a  man  cometh  unto  peace,  because 
out  of  it  have  been  eradicated  the  causes  that  produce  war. 
The  sons  of  God  are,  therefore,  with  peculiar  aptness,  called 
the  sons  of  peace.  They  are  peaceful  in  their  disposition; 
peaceful  in  their  conduct ;  peaceful  in  their  lives,  and  peaceful 
in  their  resignation  when  they  come  to  die.  I  have  stood  by 
the  bedside  of  many  who  have  come  to  this  peace.  I  have 
seen  those  whose  natures  at  birth  were  like  swimmers  flung 
into  strong  tides.  Life  had  been  a  prolonged  opposition.  By 
it  had  they  been  buffeted,  vexed,  and  tormented.  They  were 
literally  children  of  trouble.  But  through  the  long  day  they 
had  fought  their  fight,  and  when  the  sun  of  their  lives  drew  on 
to  its  setting,  the  battle  ended,  and  the  tides  of  contention  that 
had  flowed  so  swiftly  and  strongly,  stood  exhausted.  And  lying 
thus  on  beds  which  their  bodies  would  leave  no  more,  but  from 
which  they  themselves,  leaving  their  bodies  behind,  were  soon 
to  rise  into  the  unseen  world,  I  have  watched  the  growing  peace 
in  their  faces,  and  caught  the  whispered  testimony  from  lips 
that  were  losing  their  power  to  move.  And  I  have  said,  in  the 
words  of  ancient  aspiration,  as  I  have  thus  seen  and  heard  the 
evidence  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  man,  "  Let  me  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Nineteen  centuries  ago,  a  Man  whose  gentle  lips  taught  the 
race  of  His  fellow-men  ultimate  wisdom,  in  one  of  the  loftiest 
moods  His  Divine  Nature  ever  reached  while  tabernacling  in 
flesh,  said :  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.*'  That  Man  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Author  of  our  religion,  fellow  Christians, 
and  our  Spiritual  Master.  The  saying  is  as  fresh  and  eloquent 
to-day  as  when  it  fell  from  His  saintly  lips,  because  it  is  as  true ; 
and  all  truth  has  this  fine  quality  in  it — it  gains  with  the 
passage  of  time  as  years  sweeten  instruments  carved  for  song. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  then.  Receive  this  precious 
saying,  and  as  precious  take  it  down  with  you  to  your  homes. 
On  the  walls  of  your  chambers  where  you  sleep,  that  you  may 
see  it  last  with  closing  and  behold  it  first  with  your  waking  eyes ; 
over  the  family  altar,  parents,  where  you  pray,  that  you  may 
pray  aright;  above  your  dealings  with  your  neighbours,  and 
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high  up  in  the  national  sky,  now,  thank  God,  unclouded  with 
clouds  of  war, — ^suspend  this  sublime  saying.  Won  and  in- 
spired by  the  charm  of  it,  become  a  peacemaker  yourself.  See, 
first  of  all,  that  peace  is  made  between  your  own  soul  and  God : 
then  go  forth  among  men,  as  the  sower  goes  to  the  prepared 
field  in  spring,  to  sow  in  their  hearts  the  seeds  of  the  fruitage 
that  has  ripened  in  yours. 

O  puissant  and  benevolent  Spirit !  Thou  who  art  the  sweet, 
strong  energy  of  the  Divine  bosom,  forbid  that  war  be  longer 
in  the  earth.  Command,  by  exercise  of  Thy  sweet  mastery,  the 
progress  of  events.  Make  us  charitable.  Make  us  even- 
tempered.  Incline  us  to  deeds  of  mercy.  Work  out  in  us,  and 
in  all  Christian  souls,  we  pray,  Thy  own  sweet  fruit ;  that  by-and- 
bye,  in  the  glad  years, — held  back  by  our  own  evil  ways,  as  yet, 
— the  aspiration  of  the  angels  shall  be  read  as  prophecy,  and 
the  prophecy  stand  fulfilled  :  "  Peace  on  earth  \  good-will  to 
men.*' 
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**  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law." — 
Galatians  v.  22,  23. 

The  further  we  proceed  with  this  series  of  sermons,  the  more 
conscious  do  we  become  that  we  are  especially  subject  to 
spiritual  impressions.  For  as  we  continue  to  examine  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  we  find  that  almost  all  the  emotions  which  charac- 
terise our  highest  life  are  the  direct  products  of  His  operations. 
This  seems  strange  to  us  when  we  think  of  ourselves  as  bodily 
creations. ;  for  as  such  we  are  of  the  flesh,  fleshly  \  and  our  ma- 
terial representation  separates  us  so  utterly  from  the  spirit  world 
and  spirit  companionship,  that  it  startles  us  to  think  of  a  spirit 
^  near  us  or  holding  communications  with  us.  But  when  we 
think  of  ourselves,  not  in  bodily  expression,  but  in  our  spiritual 
capacity — when  we  remember  that  we  too  are  spirits,  and  that 
being  such,  spiritual  influences  are  no  more  abnormal  to  us  as 
spirits  than  material  influences  are  abnormal  to  matter,  we  ap- 
prehend how  natural  it  is  for  us,  being  spirits,  to  be  subject  to 
spirit  impressions.  It  is  no  more  strange  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
should  work  in  the  human  spirit,  than  it  is  that  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  should  work  in'  the  soil,  or  the  vital  heat  keep  itself 
aglow  in  the  currents  of  our  blood. 

As  I  study  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  my  spirit,  the  wall 
of  separation  which  my  flesh  had  thrown  up  between  me  and 
God  is  removed,  and  I  no  longer  stand  on  one  side  and  He  on 
the  other,  waiting  for  death  to  bring  us  into  contact  I  am  a 
true  spirit  now —  none  the  less  so  because  I  dwell  in  a  material 
body  \  nor  shall  I  be  more  so  when  I  pass  out  of  this  material 
body  into  one  more  spiritual.  I  am  a  spirit,  and  God  is  Spirit 
and  He  and  I  hold  communication  and  exchange  passages  of 
feeling,  even  as  the  child  and  mother  exchange  passages  of  feeling, 
I  being  spirit,  and  He  being  Spirit,  what  more  natural  than  that 
we  should  be  connected ;  and  that  the  connection — seeing  that 
I  am  weak  and  He  is  mighty — should  result  in  the  impartment 
of  strength  from  Him  to  me  ? 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  young  people,  strange  or  ghostly, 
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nothing  mystical  or  difficult  to  understand  in  this  work  of  the 
Divinie  Spirit  in  your  spirit  and  mine.  It  is  only  the  natural 
result  of  the  similitude  and  kinship  existing  between  us  and 
Him.  We  lose  no  individuality  in  receiving  the  largest  possible 
impression  from  Him.  The  tree  is  not  less  individual  because 
the  sun  and  the  rain  and  the  forces  of  Nature  make  it  to  grow. 
It  is  more  a  tree  because  of  this  growth ;  because  of  these  com- 
munications which  it  receives,  and  the  operation  going  on  con- 
stantly in  its  roots  and  bark,  and  amid  the  interweavings  of  its 
fibre.  So  a  man  becomes  more  truly  a  man  when  most  helped  by 
the  Spirit.  His  individuality  is  not  subjugated  to  an  exterior  force 
— it  is  strengthened  by  a  holy  alliance.  Much  less  is  it  anni- 
hilated as  a  candle  is  blown  out  by  the  wind ;  it  is  made  more 
marked ;  made  to  bum  all  the  brighter,  and  flame  the  higher, 
because  of  the  stimulating  current  which  fans  it 

One  result  of  this  series  of  sermons,  and  the  line  of  thought 
it  has  suggested,  is  to  make  the  fact  of  my  spiritualness  more 
prominent  in  my  consciousness.  That  which  is  mortal  in 
me,  and  of  me,  retires  from  view.  That  which  is  immortal, 
with  lofty  port  and  noble  movement,  comes  to  the  fh>nt.  This 
is  a  blessed  result,  because  it  makes  me  noble  in  my  own  eyes  ^ 
makes  me  realize  my  childhood  in  God.  And  conscious  no- 
bility, if  it  be  modest— as  true  nobility  always  is — has  a  most 
noble  effect  on  the  nature.  It  elevates  the  thoughts  and  purifies 
the  life. 

In  the  second  place,  this  line  of  thought  serves  to  bring  God 
nigh,  so  that  I  realise  His  presence.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mis- 
take we  make  in  thinking  of  God  is  to  think  of  Him  as  an 
object  This  method  of  thinking  of  Him  removes  Him  indefi- 
nitely from  us,  and  makes  Him  too  visionary  to  be  a  source  of 
actual  help  to  us.  But  he  who,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  spirit, 
who  thinks  of  himself  chiefly  as  a  spirit,  and  thinks  of  God 
habitually  as  a  Spirit,  finds  that  the  line  of  his  thought  becomes 
as  a  path  along  which  he  and  his  God  walk  hand  in  hand,  like 
father  and  child.  Two  spirits  can  communicate  and  interchange 
impressions ;  but  a  body  and  a  spirit  cannot  communicate  nor 
interchange  impressions ;  for  the  body  knows  that  it  is  of  too 
low  an  order  to  give  aught  to  the  spirit,  and  it  knows  also  that 
it  is  too  weak  to  receive,  without  a  frightful  shock,  communica- 
tions from  a  spirit.  A  proper  conception  of  one's  own  spiritual- 
ness, and  of  God's  spiritualness,  which  makes  similitude  and 
kinship  between  one's  self  and  God,  is,  as  I  judge,  the  very 
foundation  of  all  right  thinking  and  right  feeling  in  spiritual 
studentship  and  spiritual  life.     Let  us  conceive  of  ourselves. 
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then — ais  stimulated  so  to  do  by  the  series  of  discourses  I  am 
preaching  to  you  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit — let  us  conceive 
of  ourselves,  I  say,  as  spirits  and  not  bodies ;  and  God  as  a 
Spirit  and  not  body ;  and  thus  make  communication  between 
us  and  Him  seem  natural.  Spirit  can  impart  to  spirit.  Spirit 
can  receive  from  spirit.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  reason  and  the  law  of  natural  action. 

Now,  the  text  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the 
action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  man's  spirit,  produces  the  ele- 
inent  or  the  quality  of  long-suffering.  You  all  know  what  long- 
suffering  means.  It  means  the  power  to  bear  up  under  a  bur- 
den,— a  power  to  endure, — a  power  to  resist  pressure, — the 
capacity  to  stand  a  tremendous  strain.  The  idea  of  endurance 
is  that  which  gives  emphasis  to  the  word. 

The  ancients  realised  both  the  desirableness  and  the  nobility 
of  the  quality,  and  the  noblest  among  them  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  acquiring  it.  They  said,  "  Weakness  is  unmanly ; 
it  is  ignoble.  Strength  is  magnificent — is  godlike.  We  will  be 
strong.  We  will  be  braced  so  as  to  resist  all  pressures.  Though 
an  avalanche  fall  on  us,  though  we  stand  in  the  very  path  of 
it,  yet  we  will  not  be  moved  from  our  foundations."  They  said, 
"Pain  shall  not  make  us  groan.  Danger  shall  not  appal. 
Peril  shall  hot  intimidate.  The  shocks  and  ills  of  life  shall  not 
disturb  our  equanimity.  Bereavement  and  loss  may  come ;  but 
they  shall  not  jostle  us  from  the  fine  poise  of  perfect  self-controL 
Even  the  mystery,  and  hence  the  horror,  of  death  itself  shall 
not  make  us  blanch,  nor  tighten  the  relaxed  and  genial  expres- 
sion of  pur  faces." 

The  extent  of  their  success  showed  what  human  will  can  do. 
Men  called  them  Stoics.  They  called  themselves  Stoics.  The 
philosopher  Zeno  was  the  master  of  this  school.  To  him  many 
disciples  flocked.  They  were  blown  to  the  stern  severity  of  his 
presence  by  the  ills  and  adversities  of  life,  as  ships  are  blown  by 
tempests  into  harbours  encircled  by  mountains,  and  whose 
narrow  entrances  are  guarded  by  immovable  cliffs.  He  taught 
them  that  men  should  be  free  from  passion ;  unmoved  by  joy 
or  grief;  and  that  they  should  submit  without  complaint  to 
the  unavoidable  necessities  by  which,  as  he  supposed,  all 
things  were  governed. 

This,  I  believe,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  what  is  known 
m  Christian  ethics  as  long-sufifering  that  the  ancients  made. 
It  is  easy  to  discern  how  far  they  climbed,  and  yet  how  near 
the  base  of  the  majestic  pyramid  of  Christian  serenity,  amid  the 
storms  of  trouble,  they  remained.    They  had  the  right  idea. 
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but  they  did  not  have  the  Divine  help.  They  relied  on 
themselves,  and  hence  their  inspiration  was  insufficient.  Their 
stoicism  was  not  the  upspringing  of  a  Divine  patience  in  their 
souls,  or  the  light  of  a  Divine  illumination  shining  into  their 
minds,  but  was  only  the  result  of  human  determination.  Their 
long-suffering  was  only  the  discipline  of  the  ner\'es  and  the 
muscles.  It  was  only  a  mask,  and  fitted  with  nicest  cunning, 
constructed  with  measureless  patience,  over  the  countenance, 
which,  behind  the  mask,  still  remained  subject  to  all  the  conr 
vulsions  of  tempestuous  emotion. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the  Stoics  were,  as  they  claim* 
they  were,  stoics  indeed.  That  is,  they  not  only  had  come  to 
a  point  at  which  they  did  not  show  emotion,  but  they  did  not 
feel  it.  For,  as  is  well  known,  the  emotions  can  be  blunted, 
and  the  man  who  is  keenly  sensitive  can  become  almost,  if  not 
quite,  feelingless.  But  I  ask  you  to  note  that  this  result,  instead 
of  being  the  development  of  the  man,  is  a  subjugation  of  the 
man ;  yea,  it  is  his  annihilation.  For  man  is  feeling ;  man  is 
passion ;  man  is  sensitiveness.  And  by  as  much  as  you  make 
him  incapable  of  feeling ;  by  as  much  as  his  passions  become 
stagnant ;  by  as  much  as  the  quick  sensitiveness  of  his  soul  is 
strangled  or  starved,  by  so  much  does  he  cease  to  be  a  man. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  withered  and  stiff;  when  the 
branches  cannot  sway  or  bend ;  when  the  juices  flood  no  longer 
from  the  roots  upward,  as  the  sun  by  his  attractions  would  fain 
start  the  vernal  tide,  the  life  of  the  tree  is  gone.  It  is  no 
longer  a  tree ;  no  longer  an  expression  of  arborous  life  j  it  is 
only  a  dried  formation  of  lifeless  wood. 

The  triumph  of  the  old  philosophy  was,  therefore,  man's 
defeat — a  defeat  in  that  it  checked  him.  It  checked  his  nature 
in  those  directions  along  which  it  should  move  for  ever.  It 
rolled  the  tide  of  progress  back  upon  itself,  and  made  the  current 
destined  only  for  motion,  motionless.  That  he  might  reach  a 
class  of  life  deemed  desirable,  it  killed  the  very  life  natural  to 
it.  In  order  that  he  might  be  what  they  pictured  desirable  to 
be,  it  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  at  all.  The  life  of  the 
old  philosophy  was  death,  and  death  without  a  resurrection — 
the  death  of  feeling ;  the  death  of  sensibility ;  the  death  of 
emotion. 

Now,  the  Spirit  has  substituted  a  finer  philosophy  than  the 
old,  and  one  diametrically  opposite  to  it ;  for  it  teaches  man 
neither  to  mask  his  feelings  nor  to  kill  them.  It  takes  no  flush 
from  the  cheek ;  no  light  from  the  eye ;  no  proof  of  emotion 
from  the  quivering  lip.     It  hides  no  emotion,  and  it  destroy$ 
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no  emotion,  but  allows  the  emotional  growth  to  be  luxurious 
and  the  emotional  expression  abundant.  But  it  gives  him  the 
power  to  regulate  his  feelings ;  to  control,  without  diminishing, 
his  emotion,  and  arms  him  with  strength  to  endure  the  ills  that 
come,  and  bear  without  murmuring  the  troubles  which  adverse 
days  impose. 

This  process  is  in  the  line  of  addition,  not  of  subtraction ;  of 
expansion,  not  of  repression ;  of  creation  and  not  destruction. 
It  orbs  the  crescent  into  a  perfect  sphere ;  it  opens  the  bud 
into  the  bloom,  and  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  growth 
appointed  to  continue  for  ever  onward  in  the  course  of  sublime 
progress.  To  endure  when  one  has  lost  his  sensibility,  is  taking 
the  very  virtue  from  endurance ;  but  to  bear  up  against  trouble 
to  which  one  is  keenly  sensitive ;  to  be  resigned  to  losses  that 
divide  the  very  life,  so  to  speak,  and  rend  it  asunder ;  to  be 
patient  in  the  face  of  provocation  strongly  felt ;  to  endure  what 
taxes  the  highest  forces  in  one's  life — not  because  of  a  sullen 
faith  that  you  cannot  escape  them  if  you  would,  but  because  of 
a  sublime  trust  which  supplies  you  with  a  feeling  that  you  would 
not  escape  them  if  you  could, — this  is  the  triumph,  of  Christian 
teaching.  Herein  is  the  Christ  seen  superior  to  Zeno,  and  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  apprehended. 

The  question,  therefore,  naturally  at  this  point  arises  :  How 
does  the  Spirit  accomplish  this  work?  By  what  process  of 
development  is  this  effect  produced?  Is  it  of  the  mind? 
Is  it  of  the  soul  ?  Or  is  it  of  both  conjoined  ?  I  say  process,  for  I 
insist  that  every  result  produced  in  the  nature  by  Divine  ope- 
rations therein,  is  the  result  of  a  process  wherein  effect  follows 
cause  with  a  sequence  as  logical  and  as  intelligible  to  the  un- 
derstanding, when  once  perceived,  as  any  effect  we  apprehend 
in  Nature.  God  is  not  a  magician  \  a  spiritual  juggler,  pro- 
ducing by  sleight-of-hand — by  cunning  manipulation  or  by 
supernal  power — effects  that  bewilder  observation  and  defy  the 
inspection  of  reason.  God  does  not  wish  His  children  to  be 
superstitious,  even  in  respect  to  His  own  most  potent  and  occult 
influences  exerted  in  them  and  over  them.  He  wishes  them  to 
have  intelligent  faith ;  and  there  is  no  faith  called  for  by  Him 
that  cannot  give  a  reason  for  itself.  The  apostle  says  that  we 
are  to  be  always  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
us.  Credulity  is  not  faith,  and  blind,  unquestioning  reliance 
is  not  pleasing  to  the  Pather.  No  instruction,  either  from  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Sabbath-school  class,  or  in  the  so-called  religious 
literature  of  the  church,  is  worse  than  that  which  makes  the 
people  regard  as  mysterious  that  which  is  simple ;  as  mystical 
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that  which  is  thoroughly  knowable ;  because  such  teaching  per- 
petuates ignorance  in  that  it  shuts  off  investigation  by  that 
surest  of  all  methods :  namely,  by  teaching  that  what  man 
desires  to  know  is  undiscoverable.  And  ignorance  is  sure  to 
continue  superstition :  and  there  is  no  superstition  worse  than 
that  which  has  for  its  object  the  operation  of  God  in  the  human 
soul,  and  the  effects  produced  by  those  operations.  Man 
should  know  himself,  in  all  the  intricacies  and  unfoldings  of  his 
nature,  for  only  through  knowledge  of  these  intricacies  of  his 
nature,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  spiritual  life  in  him,  can 
he  know  God.  For  even  as  we  learn  the  movements  of  the 
mind  by  watching  a  person's  face — learning  of  the  unseen  by 
that  which  is  visible — so  by  what  is  known  of  ourselves  do  we 
learn  of  that  greater  than  ourselves  that  is  within  ourselves,  and 
worketh  through  ourselves.  And  as  for  miracles,  whether  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  there  has  never  been  one  wrought,  nor  will 
there  ever  be  by  highest  power,  greater  than  man  himself. 

My  friend,  you  are  the  greatest  miracle  the  universe  contains. 
You  are  the  supremest  expression  of  the  mystery  of  the  power 
of  God.  For  in  your  creation  there  were  engaged  forces 
beyond  all  measurement ;  energies,  that  even  angelic  intellect 
cannot  gauge ;  and  wisdom  in  executive  action  which  they  who 
stand  nearest  the  great  white  throne  itself,  with  all  their 
celestial  inquisitiveness,  cannot  compass. 

How  silly  it  is,  how  wrong  it  is,  therefore,  for  men  to  teach 
men  that  they  must  regard  as  mysterious,  and  treat  the  cause  of 
it  as  too  sacred  to  be  questioned,  any  operation  that  worketh 
in  their  souls  !  How  differently  I  conceive  of  it  I  I  conceive 
that  God  desires  us  to  watch  the  methods  and  results  of  His 
co-operation  with  our  faculties:  first,  that  we  may  know  the 
beauty  and  benevolence  of  them ;  and  secondly,  that  we  may 
grow  to  love  Him  because  of  such  reception. 

I  find  God  in  the  verdure  of  the  plain;  in  the  pungent 
odours  of  the  wild  hedgerows  that  line  the  roadways  where  I 
was  bom ;  in  the  trees  that  clothe  with  finest  ornamentation  the 
swelling  hills,  and  in  the  sea  that  breaks  in  cresting  music  on 
the  yellow  stretches  of  the  beach.  I  find  Him  in  the  uplifted 
sky  which  arches  its  motionless  blue  above  my  eyes  as  I  gaze 
into  its  tremulous  ether;  in  the  sun  of  the  morning  as  he 
flushes  the  Orient  with  colours  too  varied  and  rich  for  the  brush 
of  Titian  to  imitate.  I  find  Him  in  that  sun*s  decline,  when, 
having  completed  the  circuit  of  his  honest  course,  he  draws  his 
far-reaching  ardour  to  himself,  and  calls  in  his  distant  glory  to 
the  embrace  of  his  own  bosom.    And  when  the  stars  come 
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forth,  having  waited  modestly  until  he  has  gone,  I  find  Him  in 
the  bespangled  heavens  which  the  great  poet  well  called  '*  this 
majestic  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire";  for  God  makes  His 
pavilion  from  the  glory  of  the  sun,  and  sentinels  His  peace  with 
the  stars  of  night  I  find  Him,  I  say,  in  all  these  Morks  of 
Nature  around  me ;  especially  in  those  which  I  studied  from 
my  earliest  days,  and  have  grown  to  know  as  one  only  knows 
the  sights  and  scenes  of  his  boyhood's  home.  But,  beyond 
what  I  find  Him  in  the  works  of  Nature,  I  find  Him  in  myself; 
not  in  that  part  of  myself  which  is  material,  which  the  trees 
on  the  hills  outlive,  and  on  the  grave  of  which  the  sun  will  some 
day  look  and  the  stars  will  some  night  shine ;  but  in  that  part 
of  me  which  is  immaterial,  beside  whose  life  the  life  of  the  tree 
is  as  nothing,  and  which  shall  live  on  and  on  when  the  sun, 
which  now  wheels  his  sure  course  above  us,  shall  have  set  for 
ever ;  and  when,  for  aught  I  know,  the  stars  themselVes,  which 
now  make  the  heavens  glorious  by  night,  shall  be  quenched  in 
their  every  beam. 

I  find  Him  most,  I  say,  within  my  soul ;  yea,  in  the  works  of 
that  Spirit  of  whose  fruit  I  am  speaking ;  in  the  energies  of  its 
puissant  action ;  in  the  conservative  pressure  of  its  guidance ; 
in  the  fine  enlightment  of  its  illumination ;  in  the  life-giving 
quickening  of  its  vitalising  touch,  and  in  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  its  presence.  I  find  Him,  I  say,  most  of  all  in  my 
spirit ;  and  because  of  the  benevolence  of  His  operation,  my 
spirit  loveth  the  Spirit  that  moveth  it  aright,  and  worships  at 
the  throne  which  is  white  because  it  symbolises  a  power  which 
is  innocent.  And  to  those  who  tell  me  that  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  are  mysterious,  I  say  :  Not  so.  They  are  plain  as  the 
work  of  the  day  when  the  flowers  open  on  the  hills ;  plain  as 
the  movement  of  the  white  clouds  when  the  force  which  eye 
cannot  see  rolls  their  snowy  formation  upward ;  plain  as  the 
power  of  love  which  gives,  when  it  is  apprehended  by  the  love 
which  receives. 

Let  us  answer,  then,  the  interrogation  as  to  how  the  Spirit 
develops  the  capacity  of  long-suffering  in  the  soul  ?  How  does 
He  make  man  able  to  bear  losses,  disappointments,  vexations, 
bereavements,  and  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ?  * 

We  answer,  that  the  Spirit  accomplishes  this  effect  by 
teaching  us  the  relative  value  of  things ;  and  this  I  will  illus- 
trate. 

To  start  with  :  man  as  a  child,  is  unable  to  distinguish  values 
at  all.  A  bit  of  broken  glass  is  as  valuable  in  his  eyes  as  a 
diamond.     It  cries  at  losing  what  is  worthless  as  heartily  as  at 
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losing  what  is  of  price.  But  gradually  discernment  comes  to  it 
touching  the  relation  of  things  belonging  to  the  earthly  realm. 
It  grows  in  perception,  and  its  eyes  weigh  things  with  finer  ac- 
curacy than  the  balance.  At  twenty  he  is  able  to  construct  a 
scale  of  valuation  for  things  to  be  met  within  the  limit  of  sixty 
years.  He  is  then  able  to  compare  them  and  gauge  them 
relatively,  that  is,  as  they  stand  related  to  each  other.  He 
is  able  to  see  that  knowledge  is  better  than  ignorance ;  that 
wealth  is  better  than  poverty;  that  honour  is  better  than 
shame ;  that  good  standing  among  his  fellow-men  is  better  than 
ignominy.  Thus  far  human  education  carries  him ;  and  his 
discernment  is  so  clear  that  it  produces  a  strong  effect  upon 
him.  He  sees  that  wealth  is  so  much  better  than  poverty  that 
he  is  willing  to  toil  and  suffer  loss  of  rest,  loss  of  ease,  and  loss 
of  health  itself,  that  he-  may  escape  the  one  and  obtain  the 
other.  And  so  through  all  the  range  of  practical  comparison 
his  discernment  instructs  him;  affects  his  nature;  gives  him 
perseverance,  patience,  courage,  endurance. 

But,  lying  beyond  this  present  world,  there  is  another  world. 
And  what  makes  that  fact  of  tremendous  import  to  us  is,  that 
we  all,  moving  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  will  soon  quit  this 
world  and  enter  into  the  other.  This  brings  the  present  and  the 
future  world  into  comparison,  and  sets  us  to  estimating  the 
things  here  as  compared  with  the  things  there.  Whence  comes 
the  needed  discernment  ?  Whence  can  we  receive  the  education 
capable  of  teaching  us  the  comparative  value  of  the  things  here 
and  the  things  hereafter  ?  I  answer :  The  Spirit  of  God  gives 
the  mind  this  discernment.  The  Spirit  of  God  educates  the 
human  faculties  to  make  the  true  valuation.  This  is  the  answer, 
and  the  answer  covers  the  whole  ground,  as  I  conceive.  Will 
you  please  follow  the  illustration  ? 

You  may  take  this  matter  of  wealth.  Men  seek  it  earnestly ; 
perhaps  most  men  seek  it  with  greater  earnestness  than  aught 
else.  With  many  the  accumulation  of  property  becomes  a 
passion.  You  have  all  known  cases  in  which  money-seeking 
was  a  passion  :  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  seek  it 
passionately  is  discerned  strong  desire.  Men  admit  the  presence 
x)f  this  desire  for  wealth  in  them;  and  they  can  give  good 
reasons  in  justification  for  the  desire.  For,  consider  what 
money  can  buy.  Note  how  a  thing,  which  in  itself  is  valueless, 
becomes  priceless  because  of  the  needed  thing  we  obtain  by 
it.  Love  desires  it  because  it  can  purchase  what  the  loved  ones 
need.  Parents  desire  it  because  it  enables  them  to  educate 
their  children  and  start  them  well  in  life.    The  benevolent 
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desire  it  because  without  it  they  are  powerless  to  ameh'orate  the 
condition  of  those  whom  they  would  better.  Indeed,  money, 
through  the  wonderful  system  of  exchange,  of  barter  and  traffic,^ 
stands  connected  with  as  many  blessings  as  cause  is  connected 
with  effect,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  men  grow  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  goodness  too,  they  grow  in  their  desire  to  possess 
it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  marvelled  at  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  it 
becomes  synonymous  with  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Now,  who  of  you  that  are  wealthy  could  see  your  wealth 
pass  from  your  hands  without  a  murmur?  Who  of  you  could 
endure  the  loss  of  your  gains — the  gains  of  honourable  and  life- 
long toil — with  patience  ?  And  who  of  you  could  see  the  noble 
properties  which  you  have  inherited  from  the  industry  and 
affection  of  the  past  taken  from  your  control,  and  pass  from  the 
ownership  of  your  name  with  equanimity  ?  In  how  many  cases 
do  cheerfulness  and  patience  decline  with  the  decline  of  profits ! 
In  how  many  cases  have  men  who  were  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  when  their  riches  have  suddenly  vanished,  committed 
suicide,  as  if  all  that  made  life  desirable  had  gone  with  their 
treasures  I 

But  if  the  Spirit  of  God,  dear  friends,  has  brought  true  en- 
lightment  to  the  mind;  has  given  it  discernment  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  things ;  has  brought  the  next  world  into 
conjunction  with  this,  and  made  one  to  see  the  lasting  glory  of 
the  one  and  the  evanescent  splendour  of  the  other ; — the  man, 
I  say,  in  whom  this  blessed  work  has  been  wrought  out  can 
see  his  wealth  depart  without  loss  of  courage,  of  patience,  or 
of  hope.  For  he  knows  that  what  is  taken,  looked  at  in  the 
large  way  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  eternity,  was  not  essential 
to  his  nature.  He  knows  that  his  character  is  independent  of 
it.  He  knows  that  it  was  but  an  accident,  collateral  to  his  life, 
and  not  the  true  life  itself.  And  he  realises  the  affirmation 
contained  in  the  question  of  the  Saviour  when  He  exclaimed : 
*'  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment  ?  " 

More  than  once  we  have  seen  men  prostrated,  struck  down, 
when  their  property  fell ;  and  more  than  once  have  we  seen 
men  stand  amid  the  ruins  of  their  property,  knowing  that  it  was 
too  late  in  life  to  regain  what  they  had  lost,  and  yet  with  hearts 
undisturbed  by  their  misfortune,  with  temper  unruffled,  and 
with  hope  undimmed, — soothed  and  sustained  as  they  were  by 
the  thought,  that  but  a  little  way  beyond,  a  little  way  farther 
on,  a  little  way  higher  up,  they  should  come  to  more  -than  they 
had  lost    And  thus  were  they  enabled  to  endure  the  depriva- 
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tion  without  murmuring.  Thus  was  the  sublime  element  of 
long-suffering  developed  in  them,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
amply  realised 

I  might  illustrate  farther.  I  have  seen  those  to  whom  health 
was  most  desirable,  lose  it,  and  yet  through  all  their  sickness  be 
upheld  by  the  thought  implanted  in  their  minds,  and  ripened 
into  a  conviction  by  the  Spirit,  that  they  would  soon  enter  into 
a  realm  where  sickness  is  unknown,  into  which  pain  never 
enters,  and  where  health  is  the  only  expression  of  existence. 
We  have  seen  the  beautiful  lose  their  beauty ;  and  yet,  though 
they  knew  that  the  loveliness  of  the  flesh  had  left  form  and 
feature  for  ever,  they  bore  their  loss  with  sweetest  patience, — 
with  cheerfulness,  even,  as  if  they  had  lost  but  a  trifle,  because 
that  within  them  was  being  bom  a  loveliness  that  should  never 
fade,  and  beauty  which  once  possessed  in  the  heavens  would 
never  depart  Ay,  and  we  have  seen  men  and  women  stand 
over  coffins,  in  which  lay  the  form  once  inhabited  by  their  dar- 
ling, without  a  tear.  We  have  seen  them  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave  and  look  into  the  darkness  of  death,  as  into  a  great 
sunrise,  because  they  knew  by  discernment  between  the  mortal 
and  the  immortal  that  their  loved  ones  had  only  passed  on  and 
gone  up,  and  that  their  feet  as  they  climbed  the  sky-tending 
path  had  left  the  radiance  of  their  ascension  to  light  them  up- 
ward to  a  happy  and  endless  reunion  when  they  should  be  called 
to  go.  And  thus,  friends,  do  we  see  how  it  is  that  by  enlight* 
enment  of  the  mind  and  the  soul  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  things,  the  Spirit  worketh  as  one  of  its  fruits  the  capacity  of 
long-suffering,  the  capacity  to  bear  without  murmuring,  to 
endure  without  complaint,  and  in  the  midst  of  grief  live  sus- 
tained by  consolations. 

We  learn  from  the  foregoing,  then,  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
is  not  mysterious ;  that  He  Himself  is  not  a  visionary  influence, 
but  a  practical  helper ;  and  that  nothing  in  His  work  is  more 
miraculous  than  man  Himself.  We  learn,  also  that  God  is  most 
glorified  when  man's  nature  becomes  glorious.  In  your  own 
moral  exaltation  God  is  exalted.  In  your  own  upliftmg  the 
Divine  name  is  borne  up. 

Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering ;  four  stars,  at  least,  in  the 
Christian's  crown ;  four  radiant  orbs  in  his  sky,  that  shall  never 
set ;  four  angels  in  his  life,  whose  wings  never  tire,  and  whose 
faces  never  cease  to  shine.  Who  of  you  have  these  four  virtues — 
these  four  graces — these  four  ripened  fniits  of  the  Spirit  ?  Re- 
joice, and  be  glad,  ye  who  have  them  even  in  part  Rejoice, 
and  be  glad,  even  if  they  have  been  born  in  you.    For  like 
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children  they  shall  grow;  they  shall  acquire  stature;  they  shall 
take  to  themselves  strength ;  and  the  ages  will  beautify  them 
with  the  beauty  of  the  angels.  And  you  that  have  them  not, 
beware  of  your  lacking,  and  pray  that  the  Spirit,  whose  power 
is  thus  blessed  as  it  operates  in  human  souls,  may  come  into 
your  souls  as  a  babe  comes  to  the  cradle  that  has  waited  for 
its  birth ;  as  the  bird  comes  to  the  cage  that  has  stood  empty 
and  songless ;  as  the  sun  comes  to  the  sky,  making  day  out 
erf*  night 


GENTLENESS. 

**  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance :  against  such  there  is  no  law." — 
Galaiians  v.  22,  23. 

I  AM  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  on  Gentleness.  This  is  said 
in  our  text  to  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  I  trust  the 
Lord  will  give  unto  us  to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
to  understand  the  beneficence  of  the  power  which  causes  it  to 
become  one  of  the  characteristics  of  true  piety. 

Gentleness  is  derived  from  gentle,  and  hence  we  must  find 
the  meaning  of  the  word  gentle,  or  ever  we  can  understand 
what  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  relates  to  gentleness,  is.  I 
urge  you,  and  I  always  have  done  it,  friends,  to  be  a  careful 
student  of  words,  especially  as  to  their  definition.  Words  are 
the  symbols  of  ideas.  Ideas  are  not  seen  themselves,  any 
more  than  a  man  can  see  his  own  face ;  he  can  only  see  the 
reflection  of  it ;  that  is  all  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own 
countenance.  So  with  ideas ;  you  can  see  them  only  in  reflec- 
tion, and  words  are  the  mirror  which  reflects  them.  Now, 
what  sort  of  an  idea  does  this  word  " gentleness"  symbolise ? 
What  is  the  real  significance  with  which  it  is  charged  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  gentle  does  not  primarily  refer 
to  manners.  It  is  often  used,  and  properly  too,  as  descriptive 
of  manners,  but  when  so  used  the  root  idea  is  not  brought  out. 
Gentle  primarily  refers  to  disposition,  and  disposition  relates  to 
the  structure  of  one's  nature, — it  refers  to  the  way  in  which  a 
man  is  put  together  morally.  A  man  with  an  evil  disposition 
is  a  man  whose  moral  structure  inclines  him  toward  evil ;  a 
man  with  a  good  disposition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  whose 
moral  structure  inclines  him  toward  good.  Gentleness  prim- 
arily, therefore,  is  descriptive  of  the  nature  and  not  of  manners ; 
descriptive  of  the  soil  in  its  chemical  qualities,  and  not  in 
respect  to  its  colour ;  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  seed, 
and  not  of  the  shape  of  the  blade  or  of  the  tree  that  grows  up 
from  it.  A  gentle  person,  therefore,  is  one  whose  nature  is  so 
constructed  that  it  works  itself  out  naturally  in  sweet  and  bene- 
volent action. 
We  can  get  a  better  idea  of  it,  perhaps,  by  looking  at  it  in 
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contrast  with  its  opposite ;  even  as  we  get  a  better  idea  o  f 
light  when  contrasted  with  darkness.  The  opposite  of  gentle- 
ness is  rudeness,  boisterousness,  coarseness.  A  gentle  person 
is  just  the  opposite  of  a  rude  person,  or  a  coarse  person.  You 
know  there  are  rude  dispositions.  There  are  dispositions  that 
are  essentially  coarse.  There  are  men  and  women  whose 
natures,  left  to  their  own  prompting,  act  coarsely.  We  say  of 
a  man,  "  He  has  a  coarse  nature,"  or  "  He  has  a  very  rude 
disposition,"  and  such  persons  are  the  moral  opposite  of  a- gentle 
person. 

The  first  fact  brought  out,  therefore,  by  the  text,  when 
analysed,  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Spirit's  work ;  and  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
operates  on  the  disposition.  This  is  a  most  important  fact, 
and  one  that  we  all  should  fully  realise,  because  it  proves  what 
the  Spirit's  work  is,  and  whom  He  represents.  It  shows  that 
His  work  is  a  Divine  work,  and  that  He  represents  God. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  human  power  ever  changed  a  man's 
disposition.  Disposition  is  one  of  those  results  of  nature  that 
defy  man's  ability  to  change  it  You  can  modify  and  change 
the  expression  of  the  disposition,  but  the  disposition  itself  you 
cannot  change.  The  reason  why  all  the.  ancient  attempts  to 
make  men  perfect  were  failures,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
all  their  attempts  were  made  with  only  human  wisdom  and 
power  to  direct  and  carry  them  out.  All  that  literature  could 
do,  all  that  government,  all  that  philosophy  could  accomplish, 
was  accomplished.  But  though  twenty  civilisations,  operating 
through  twice  as  many  centuries,  wrought  their  full  work  on 
man,  still  man  remained  essentially  unchanged.  And  this  may 
be  taken  as  proven,  that  man  can  neither  change  himself  as  to 
his  disposition  nor  be  changed  by  others.  If  he  is  bom  with  a 
bad  disposition  he  dies  with  it,  unless  between  birth  and  death 
the  Divine  Power  itself  changes  it. 

Now,  the  mind  is  the  strongest  part  of  man.  It  is  as  much 
higher  than  the  body  as  thought  is  higher  than  physical  motion. 
But  will  is  the  strongest  attribute  of  mind  The  will  is  the 
mind's  king.  It  stands  among  the  other  faculties  as  a  giant 
stands  among  children.  What  cannot  the  will  of  man  do  ?  It 
can  do  everything  but  change  itself.  That  it  cannot  do.  It 
cannot  will  itself  out  of  existence ;  it  cannot  will  itself  to  be 
other  than  just  what  it  is.     This  is  self-evident 

If  the  will  is  changed,  therefore,  it  must  be  by  a  power  higher 
than  itself,  and  so  much  higher  as  to  be  its  parent.  The  Maker 
of  the  will,  namely,  God,  is  the  only  Being  that  knows  enough 
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of  its  construction  to  change  it,  even  if  He  had  the  power ;  and 
of  all  beings  He  is  the  one  being  that  has  the  power.  That 
God  has  this  power  we  know.  And  by  we,  I  mean  those  of  us 
who  have  been  changed  as  to  our  will.  We  know  not  how  it 
has  been  done,  but  we  know  it  has  been  done.  We  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  having  a  new  mind  and  a  new  heart,  for 
in  ourselves  the  mighty  change  has  been  wrought.  And  the 
Scripture  teaches  that  the  Spirit  effects  this  change ;  and  it 
teaches  truly.  The  first  great  fact,  therefore,  is  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  world,  under  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  that  is  able 
to  change,  and  actually  does  change,  not  the  manners  of  men, 
but  the  disposition  of  men, — changes  their  very  structure.  It 
finds  them  put  together  in  one  way,  and  an  evil  way :  it  goes  to 
work  and  puts  them  together  in  another  way  and  a  good  way. 
It  finds  them  coarse,  and  it  takes  their  coarseness  out  of  them. 
It  finds  them  rude,  and  it  finishes  them  into  completeness ;  it 
finds  them  warlike,  and  it  makes  them  peacefiiL  It  finds  them 
bitter,  and  it  makes  them  sweet 

Furthermore,  I  ask  you  to  note,  it  does  this  in  extreme  cases 
even.  There  is  no  one  able  to  resist  its  work.  There  is, 
therefore,  hope  in  the  world  for  the  worst  characters  in  it 
There  is  not  an  apple-tree  on  my  farm  with  fruit  so  acid  that  I 
cannot  make  its  fruit  sweet  I  am  master  of  that  tree  in  the 
sublimest  definition  of  mastery.  I  am  lord  of  it ;  for  I  can 
make  it  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  I  can  take  the  very  heart 
out  of  it,  as  it  were,  and  put  a  new  heart  mto  it.  I  find  it 
belonging  to  one  order ;  without  destroying  its  life,  I  can  lift  it, 
by  engrs^ling,  into  another  order.  So  it  is  with  the  Spirit 
touching  man  :  There  is  not  a  man  in  all  the  world  so  bitter  in 
the  quality  of  his  life  that  the  Spirit  cannot  sweeten  his  bitter- 
ness— sweeten  it  through  and  through  so  that  it  shall  be  no 
longer  bitter.  He  finds  him  a  devil, — a  devil  in  speech,  and 
thought,  and  conduct ;  and  He  makes  him  over  into  a  saint.  I 
say  that  Spirit  is  abroad  in  the  world.  He  represents  the  power 
of  heaven  blown  broadcast  like  the  winds  over  the  earth. 
Never  despair  of  yourself,  therefore ;  never  despair  of  others. 
No  matter  what  you  are  or  what  others  are,  there  is  a  Power 
on  the  earth  that  can  make  you  and  them  different  than  you 
are.  Across  the  black  cloud  of  human  depravity,  out  of  which 
the  thunders  of  doom  roll  and  the  lightnings  of  sin  flash,  God 
arches  this  rainbow  of  spiritual  promise. 

Now,  by  nature,  man  is  not  gentle.  You  say  "some  are 
gentle  by  nature.*'  Very  well;  I  think  so  too.  I  think  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  law  of  life,  and  I  will  give  you  my  ideas 
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as  to  the  exceptions  by-and-by.  But  the  law  reinains,  that  men 
are  not  bom  gentle  in  their  dispositions.  Parents  know  this ; 
they  find  that  their  children,  as  fast  as  they  get  power  to  act 
their  dispositions  out,  need  correction.  They  find  that  their 
children  are  like  machines  that  were  not  made  rightly ;  every 
day  almost  reveals  some  part  that  needs  to  be  made  over  again. 
They  go  to  work  to  do  this  and  are  not  able.  They  feel  their 
inability ;  and  in  their  inability  they  are  driven  to  seek  help 
and  co-operation  from  One  greater  than  they.  This  is  the 
reason  why  mothers  pray  so  for  their  children.  The  secrets  of 
motherhood  are  its  fears.  These  fears,  the  fears  of  love, — and 
none  other  are  so  well  founded,  and  none  other  are  so  torturing, 
— drive  them  to  God.  You  who  are  mothers  understand  this 
line  of  thought.  We  who  have  had  praying  mothers  understand 
it.  We  know  that  their  fears  were  not  groundless.  Our  mothers 
may  not  have  been  learned  women ;  but  in  their  intuitions  they 
were  wise — wise  as  the  angels  who  see  the  danger  and  the 
glory  of  living.  Our  mothers  knew  us  through  and  through — 
knew  us  as  no  other  person  on  the  earth  did  or  could.  They 
knew  wherein  our  dispositions  were  right,  and  they  knew,  too, 
wherein  they  were  wrong.  And  it  was  the  wrong  in  us  which 
disturbed  them,  made  them  anxious,  and  caused  them  to  seek 
from  God  co-operation.  They  desired  that  we  should  be  gentle, 
but  we  were  rude.  They  therefore  cried  unto  God,  saying, 
"  O  God,  make  my  child  gentle  I"  This  confession  of  mother- 
hood,— utterly  impartial,  utterly  exact, — is  supreme  proof  that 
human  nature,  as  we  represented  it  in  our  birth, — the  birth  that 
they  themselves  gave  to  us,  remember, — ^is  not  gentle. 

But  we  are  the  children  of  light ;  we  are  the  favoured  ones 
of  the  world.  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  those  less  favoured 
— of  the  coarse  ones  born  out  of  coarseness — of  the  rude,  bom 
out  of  rudeness — of  those  savagely  disposed,  because  bom  out 
of  cmelty  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  world  as  a  whole?  of  the 
unenlightened,  unrefined,  ignorant,  brutal,  and  even  beastly 
world — of  the  progeny  of  thpse  who  are  human  only  in  form, 
inhuman  in  disposition,  hateful  in  temperament,  revengeful  in 
mood,  savage  in  act,  cruel  in  purpose,  mean  and  vulgar  in 
inclination  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  rags  and  filth  of  hu- 
manity ?  What  ?  There  is  but  one  thing  we  can  say,  that,  taken 
as  a  whole, — ^taken  in  the  average,  taken  child  by  child,  man 
by  man,  woman  by  woman, — they  are  not  gentle.  This,  I  say, 
is  the  law — the  law  which  is  written  in  letters  of  black,  and 
underscored  with  blood. 

"  But  some  are  not  bom  so,"  you  say,    Very  well ;  we  come 
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to  them  now.  Who  knows  when  the  work  of  the  Spirit  begins 
in  the  formation  of  life — in  the  perfection  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  imperfect  results  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  sweetness 
of  the  apple  comes  from  the  sweetness  of  the  root — that  the 
bloom  is  only  the  expression  of  the  floral  and  fragrant  element  in 
the  stalk  ?  There  are  streams  whose  waters  are  pure ;  and  why 
are  they  pure  ?  Because  the  springs  from  whence  they  flow  are 
pure,  and  the  channel-beds  over  which  they  glide  are  clean  and 
white.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  innocence  in  motherhood  and 
ifatherhood  would  invariably  mean  innocence  in  the  child 

It  did  in  the  case  of  Jesus, — begotten  of  the  Spirit,  and  bom 
of  a  virgin.  Well  might  the  wise  men  bring  their  gifts  of  gold 
and  myrrh  and  frankincense  to  the  manger  cradle  I  Well  might 
they  pay  homage  to  the  wonderful  babe !  They  were  wise 
indeed ;  for  they  were  wise  enough  to  recognise  innocence. 
That  is  the  highest  wisdom  you  will  ever  climb  to,  friends. 
They  were  wise  enough  to  see  the  divinity  of  innocence.  They 
had  grown  old  in  the  companionship  of  innocent  lambs  feeding 
around  them  on  the  hill-tops,  and  in  watching  the  pure  heavens 
in  which  gleamed  the  purer  stars.  Wise  were  they  in  seeing 
the  innocence  of  Nature.  And  when  the  same  innocence  came 
in  human  shape,  the  sweet  old  men  knew  it  at  a  glance,  and 
bowed  down  and  worshipped. 

Yes,  there  are  some  that  are  bom  gentle ;  or  so  nearly  so 
that  our  eyes  cannot  see  wherein  they  fail.  I  have  known  a 
few  such,  so  have  you.  God  took  some  of  them,  out  of 
Fatherly  fear,  perhaps,  that  the  earth  might  soil  them.  God  let 
some  stay  awhile,  out  of  His  love  for  the  earth  and  we  imper- 
fect ones  who  live  on  it,  that  we  might  have  a  better  Bible  than 
words  can  frame,  and  a  stronger  inspiration  to  be  gentle  our- 
selves, than  we  might  through  invisible  channels  receive. 

I  had  a  dovecote  once  on  my  farm,  full  of  white  doves. 
They  were  bred  to  a  feather,  and  white  as  snow.  And  I  have 
seen  them  on  a  clear,  crystal,  sunny  day  spread  their  white 
wings  and  sail  up  and  up  until  they  actually  disappeared  from 
my  eyes,  vainly  shaded  to  follow  them,  in  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
And  I  have  seen  dove-like  spirits  sail  up  at  death  just  so.  For 
death  to  them  was  not  night :  it  was  broad  noon — the  broad 
noon  of  life  everlasting — and  God  shone  in  the  dome  of  it 
brighter  than  ten  thousand  suns.  And  their  white  spirits  flew 
into  His  presence ;  and  His  glory  hid  them  from  the  earthly 
eyes  that  strained  their  vision  in  vain  to  follow  them  in  their 
ascension. 

Yes,  I  can  well  believe  that  some  are  bom  gentle ;  but  their 
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gentleness  is  not  by  accident  It  floweth  out  from  a  crystalline 
cause.  The  cause  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
become  gentle  in  death,  only  the  operation  is  reversed.  They 
receive  in  being  bom  what  most,  who  receive  it  at  all,  receive 
when  they  come  to  die.  Their  spiritual  and  their  natural  birth 
are  contemporaneous. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  deal  of  unrecognised  piety  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  moral  sweetness  that  is  not  known  as  such.  It  is 
called  natural  sweetness ;  and  so  it  is.  But  it  is  a  sweetness  of 
grace,  nevertheless.  Nothing  is  more  false  in  conception  than 
to  suppose  that  grace  is  something  opposite  from  Nature. 
Grace  is  the  highest  phase  of  Nature,  or  Nature  in  her  finest 
mood.  God  is  natural ;  Jesus  was  natural ;  the  angels  are  all 
natural ;  and  so  are  saints  if  they  be  perfect  enough.  Sin  is 
Nature  in  discord*  Piety  is  Nature  keyed  and  tuned  for  perfect 
harmony. 

How  many  amiable  people  there  are,  kindly  and  gentle- 
hearted,  that  never  know  they  are  saints.  The  Church  doesn't 
call  them  Christians  because  they  haven't  made  a  profession — 
because  they  can't  testify  to  certain  technical  experiences.  But 
the  Church  forgets  that  some  can  never  have  technical  experi- 
ences, any  more  than  a  stream  can  have  a  technical  way  of 
Howing,  or  a  star  in  shining.  Some  receive  the  Spirit  as  the 
bud  receives  the  sunshine:  slowly,  subtilely,  and  in  ways  peculiar 
to  its  own  composition  and  order  of  growth.  Some  take  the 
Spirit  as  they  take  medicine ;  it  creates  a  disturbance  in  order 
to  cure.  Others  take  it  as  the  mouth  takes  cream ;  it  is  rich 
and  delicious,  and  they  are  happy  in  receiving.  They  eat  of  it 
secretly,  as  it  were.  And  we  should  not  know  they  had  eaten, 
were  it  not  for  the  way  they  grow  1  Tliat  reveals  at  what  table 
and  of  what  food  they  have  eaten.  These  people  seldom  come 
before  examining  committees ;  and  if  they  should,  the  Church 
does  not  know  enough  to  examine  them  rightly.  For  the  Church 
examines  by  rule  and  rote.  It  examines  into  the  technical  and 
formal ;  and  these  people  could  no  more  tell  how  their  souls 
got  their  beauty,  than  a  bird  could  tell  how  its  body  got  its 
plumage.  Their  souls  have  grown  that  way,  that  is  all  they 
know.  Do  you  think  Jesus  could  tell  how  He  became  good  ? 
Imagine  an  examining  committee  in  some  of  our  churches  ex- 
amining the  boy  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic  creed ; 
how  strange  their  questions  would  sound  to  Him ;  and  how 
strange  His  answers  would  sound  to  them  I  Ah,  friends  !  there 
a  life  that  is  above  the  form  and  technique  of  piety ;  a  life  that 
is  above  the  comprehension  of  formalists ;  the  l&e  of  the  soul 

5* 
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influenced  unto  sweetness  by  the  ministries  of  a  love  whose  forces 
and  methods  can  never  be  named.  How  did  our  mothers 
influence  us?  How  do  gentle-hearted  wives  influence  their 
husbands?  Can  we  tell?  Can  we  say  when  and  how  the 
result  was  brought  out  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  tell  how 
my  mother  influenced  me.  By  her  words  in  part ;  by  her  ex- 
ample more ;  by  her  looks,  perhaps,  more  yet ;  and  by  some- 
thing that  neither  word,  nor  example,  nor  look  could  express, 
most  of  all.  She  wrought  a  ministry  on  me,  and  on  the  rest  of 
her  children,  whose  methods  could  not  be  named ;  the  times 
and  seasons  of  its  finest  results  could  not  be  dated — a  ministry 
that  was  perfectly  natural — so  natural  indeed,  that  we  did  not 
appreciate  it,  and  I  presume  she  did  not  appreciate  it ;  and  yet 
whose  results  live  to-day  in  the  lives  of  her  five  children — ^four 
of  us  being  still  here,  the  favoured  one  having  been  taken. 

So  it  is  with  the  Spirit  Scripture  says,  "  You  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth."  Vain  is  it  to  say  that 
we  can  tell  every  one  in  whom  it  works — vainer  yet  to  say  we 
can  tell  how  it  works  in  them.  The  method  by  which  the 
result  is  reached  is  too  fine  for  any  analysis  of  ours  to  detect. 
Now,  I  meet  people  everywhere,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
are  not,  technically.  Christians.  You  talk  to  them  technically 
and  they  do  not  understand  you.  If  you  should  say  to  them, 
•*  My  dear  brother,  have  you  ever  felt  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit?"  or  " My  dear  sister,  has  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
been  wrought  in  your  soul  ?  "  they  would  stare  innocently  at 
you,  or  else  evade  the  question.  And  yet  they  are  gentle. 
They  are  mild.  They  are  peaceable.  They  are  morally  sweet 
They  belong  to  a  class  of  spiritual  flowers  that  are  as  sweet  in 
the  stalk  and  leaf  as  they  are  in  the  bloom.  Like  wild  sweet- 
briar,  they  are  fragrant  the  moment  they  begin  to  grow.  And 
when  they  bloom  out  into  a  profession,  if  they  ever  do,  the 
flower  is  no  sweeter  than  the  average  life  they  were  leading. 
But,  friends,  these  have  all  been  made  sweet  and  gentle  and 
good  by  the  Spirit.  They  were  not  convicted  under  your 
preaching,  my  brother,  nor  under  anybody's  preaching.  They 
were  not  led  into  the  kingdom  by  your  praying  or  anybody's 
praying.  The  church  service  they  attended  never  helped  them ; 
and  maybe  it  hindered  them.  God  accepts  and  blesses  human 
co-operation ;  but  a  good  many  get  into  heaven  without  our 
help.  We  lead  some  up  the  crystal  path  in  cormection  with 
God ;  He  being  one  side  and  we  being  the  other.     But  we  are 

?oor  helpers  at  the  best,  and  He  leads  a  great  many  there  by 
lis  own  hand ;  and  He  carries  more  in  His  bosom  there  than 
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He  leads.  God's  love  is  so  profound  that  He  loves  to  do  all  that 
is  done  for  His  children.  It  is  a  Fatherly  peculiarity  of  His,  and 
I  fancy  we  shall  find  in  heaven  that  He  indulged  it  oftener  than 
most  men  think. 

I  love  to  think  of  the  sweet  flowers  that  are  unnamed.  I 
find  them  in  the  fields;  I  take  them  home  and  say  to  my 
friends,  "  Do  any  of  you  know  what  the  name  of  this  flower  is  ?" 
And  no  one  can  tell.  I  find  them  in  the  hedgerows  and  down 
in  the  damp  places,  and  even  in  the  foul  places.  Most  of  them 
are  small;  they  hide  easily.  Some  have  a  strong  fragrance. 
Some  are  so  rich  in  aroma  that  they  scent  the  air.  Others  are 
so  faint  in  their  odour  that  you  must  breathe  long  to  scent  them 
at  all ;  but  when  you  breathe  long  and  gently,  your  sense  in- 
terprets them,  and  their  sweetness  is  so  fine,  so  delicate,  so 
satisfyingly  exquisite,  that  you  wish  you  could  breathe  it  for 
ever  I 

So  God  has  saints — has  morally  sweet  ones  scattered  all  up 
and  down  through  the  world.  In  the  fields  and  the  hedge- 
rows, ay,  and  in  the  damp  and  foul  places  of  life  you  will  find 
them.  But  you  will  not  find  them  unless  you  look  closely. 
Nor  will  you  know  their  sweetness  unless  you  come  nigh  to 
them.  And  should  you  take  them  into  your  churches  and  say, 
"Will  thi$  church  please  tell  me  by  what  name  to  call  this  ex- 
quisite life  ?  "  the  church  will  look  it  over  and  say,  "  This  does 
not  look  like  a  Calvinistic  plant"  And  another  will  say,  '*  This 
did  not  sprout  from  a  Presbyterian  seed."  And  another  will 
say,  "I  don't  think  this  belongs  to  any  of  our  Unitarian, 
gardens:"  And  so  you  may  go  the  whole  rounds  and  not  a 
church  will  know  by  what  name  to  call  the  sweet  life  you  have 
brought  to  them, — unless  it  be  the  Quakers.  I  think  the 
Quakers  might  know,  for  they  have  a  sense  to  know  piety  with- 
out form,  and  which  has  never  been  classified  or  catalogued  in 
the  herbarium  of  the  church.  But  the  Spirit  knows,  and  the 
angels  in  heaven  know,  and  God  who  giveth  the  angels  wisdom 
knows,  that  all  sweetness,  whether  found  in  field  or  hedgerows 
or  down  in  the  swamps  of  human  life,  is  His,  and  He  calls  it  by 
its  name.  And  there  is  not  on  all  the  face  of  the  globe  a  life 
that  is  being  lived  in  gentleness,  however  small  it  be,  or  how- 
ever evilly  placed,  that  is  not  known  of  God,  and  has  not  the 
name  by  which  He  knows  it  written  in  letters  of  light  on  its 
forehead. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  much  of  the  really  best 
evidence  of  piety  is  not  regarded  as  such  in  the  churches. 
Piety  is  largely  a  thing  of  Nature.    Some  are  bom  reverential 
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They  venerate  the  Supreme  Being  as  naturally  as  they  breathe. 
They  have  eyes  to  see  Him  and  ears  to  hear  Him  as  many  do 
not.  They  form  a  companionship  with  Him  as  it  were  through 
the  senses.  Like  Enoch  of  old,  they  walk  with  God.  I  knew 
a  person  once,  a  sweet,  quiet  soul,  who  was  on  this  earth  by 
mistake.  He  was  not  fitted  for  business,  nor  did  he  enjoy 
ordinary  pleasures.  Some  called  him  a  fool,  others  said  he 
was  insane.  I  used  to  think  his  sanity  or  insanity  was  simply  a 
question  of  locality  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  you 
regarded  him.  Had  he  been  born  in  heaven  he  would  have 
been  sane  enough,  for  he  lived  innocently,  was  happy-hearted, 
and  had  no  sense  of  trouble.  That  surely  ought  to  count  for 
sanity  there  !  But  being  bom  on  the  earth  he  was  insane.  He 
would  work  only  just  enough  to  clothe. and  feed  himself;  and 
as  he  ate  little  and  dressed  plainly  you  couldn't  call  him  indus- 
trious. And  by  the  standard  of  the  world  a  man  must  work 
like  a  dummy  engine  or  he  is  insane.  I  have  sat  and  heard 
him  talk  by  the  hour.  He  knew  much  that  nobody  else 
would  ever  find  out.  He  had  watched  the  little  creatures 
with  which  God  has  peopled  the  fields,  the  roadways,  and  the 
thickets,  and  knew  their  cunning  tricks  and  their  curious  ways. 
He  knew  the  secrets  of  the  stubble  and  the  turf,  and  the  habits  of 
the  tiny  things  that  dwell  up  in  the  trees  and  make  their  high- 
ways in  the  creases  of  the  bark.  And  if  you  caught  him  in  his 
right  mood  he  would  teach  you  so  much  more  than  books  had 
taught  you  that  you  would  feel  almost  ashamed  that  you  had 
ever  studied  books  at  all. 

He  left  his  body  one  night,  being  needed  elsewhere,  and  the 
town  authorities  buried  it  in  the  pauper's  comer.  I  officiated 
at  the  funeral.  The  crowd  was  not  a  large  one.  People  don't 
crowd  to  such  funerals.  But  perhaps  the  angels  came  in 
throngs.  It  is  worth  something  to  see  the  grave  of  an  innocent 
man,  even  if  the  world  has  called  him  a  fooL  The  few  that 
were  there  went  away  as  soon  as  ever  the  grave  was  filled.  And 
it  didn't  take  long  to  fill  it.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  much 
quicker  they  can  bury  a  pauper  than  a  rich  man  ?  They  went 
quickly,  I  say;  but  I  stayed  awhile,  and  thinking  his  life  all  over, 
I  could  but  feel  that  the  man  was  sane  enough  had  he  been 
bom  out  of  the  world  instead  of  in  it ;  and  I  said:  to  myself, 
**  Well,  he  is  among  those  now  who  won't  call  him  a  fool 
because  he  didn't  love  money  and  earthly  fame ;  because  he 
wouldn't  fight  and  strive  and  cheat  and  lie  to  get  them.  And 
those  with  whom  he  talks  will  appreciate  his  quaint  wisdom, 
surely/'    In  the  judgment,  friends,  we  shall  know  whether  he, 
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or  the  millionaire  who  lives  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  a 
fool. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  among  other  strange  habits  that  my 
friend  had  was  this  :  He  would  go  through  the  fields  or  sit  on 
a  stone  fence  at  sunset,  talking  to  himself.  You  ask  him  what 
he  was  talking  about,  and  he  would  say  he  was  '^  talking  with 
God."  This  was  why  people  thought  he  was  insane.  For  you 
can  think  about  God  as  much  as  you  please,  and  commune 
with  Him  as  you  say, — that  is,  silently ;  but  if  you  talk  your 
thoughts  out  to  Him  as  you  would  to  an  earthly  being,  they  will 
call  you  insane.  But,  friends,  cannot  the  reverential  and  loving 
soul  have  daily  companionship  with  God?  Cannot  gentle 
spirits  confide  their  thoughts  to  Him  and  hold  converse  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit  from  whom  they  have  caught  their  gentleness, 
and  into  whose  gentleness  they  grow  as  boys  grow  into  the 
likeness  of  their  father  ?  Then  do  not  all  natures  as  they  age 
and  are  spiritualised  into  this  gentleness  find  God  more  and 
more  companionable  to  them  ?  I  think  I  have  seen  this  in  old 
folks  as  they  come  to  what  we  call  the  second  childhood.  We 
make  it  the  period  of  weakness  because  we  measure  it  by  the 
body.  Should  we  not  regard  it  as  the  beginning  of  immortal 
strength  if  we  forgot  the  body  and  measured  it  by  the  growing 
state  of  the  soul  ? 

Let  me  teach  you  that  the  finest  evidence  of  piety  is  that 
gentle  appropriation  of  God  which  childlike  trust  makes  of  Him. 
Let  me  teach  you  that  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  you  should 
set  in  the  front  rank  the  increasing  gentleness  of  your  nature. 
The  stream  is  noisy  amid  the  hills,  for  there  it  runs  swift  and 
sends  the  murmur  of  its  roar  far  out  on  the  air;  but  when  it 
reaches  the  level  meadow  and  widens  out  for  entrance  into  the 
great  sea,  it  flows  with  smooth  surface,  so  that  the  stars  come 
and  bathe  in  it  It  makes  no  noise.  It  disturbs  not  itself  or 
others  ;  but  it  reflects  the  whole  sky  and  receives  for  its  own 
ornament  all  the  glory  that  is  domed  above  it.  And  so  lives 
are  noisy  at  first ;  for  they  flow  swift.  They  turn  many  wheels, 
and  keep  many  industries  in  motion;  but  when  they  have 
flowed  on  and  have  come  nigh  to  the  magic  line  where  the 
here  and  the  hereafter  touch,  where  the  seen  and  the  unseen 
join,  they  widen  out,  move  easily, — so  gently  that  you  can 
scarcely  say  where  the  stream  ended  and  the  sea  began ; 
scarcely  say  where  the  earthly  passed  into  the  heavenly.  And 
so,  friends,  we  will  say  in  the  language  of  the  text :  **  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness P 

By-and-by,  perhaps,  we  shall  all  become  gentle.     By-and-by 
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we  shall  have  done  with  economic  industries  and  the  friction 
they  put  upon  our  tempers,  and  enter  into  eternal  entertainment 
By-and-by  we  shall  tdk  without  harshness  and  live  in  neigh- 
bourhoods of  peacefulness,  unvexed  by  jealousy  and  unflushed 
with  the  inflammation  of  hate.  Nor  will  we,  even  now,  forget 
the  example  of  the  incarnated  Gentleness  that  took  human 
shape  for  our  instruction.  Unto  those  below  us  we  will  stoop 
in  grand  simplicity  of  manner,  even  as  He  from  the  height  of 
heaven  stooped  in  Divine  charity  unto  us,  that  we  might  be 
drawn  up  together  unto  Him  in  His  great  sacrificial  uplifting. 
The  vision  of  the  past  is  to-day  our  commandment,  and  the 
voice  which  continues  to  sound  through  the  grave  of  the  speaker, 
lost  in  twenty  centuries  of  darkness  and  ruin,  still  gives  us  in- 
struction when  it  says : 

"  He  was  oppressed,  and  He  was  afHicted,  yet  He  opened 
not  His  mouth :  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His 
mouth." 


GOODNESS. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law. '' — 
GaiiUians  v.  22,  23. 

For  five  successive  Sabbaths  we  have  called  your  attention  to 
as  many  results  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  are  produced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order  that  we  might  fully  understand  the 
subject  that  we  had  to  discuss,  each  Sabbath  we  have  started 
out  in  these  discourses  with  the  definition  of  the  word  into  the 
meaning  of  which  we  were  to  examine.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
wiser  way,  for  nothing  is  more  important  in  a  discussion  than 
to  know  first  what  you  are  talking  about.  In  this  way  we  have 
examined  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  and  with 
such  measure  of  success  as  to  be  at  least  moderately  acceptable 
to  my  own  mind,  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  profitable  to 
you. 

Perhaps,  I  say,  we  had  better  continue  the  same  method  of 
treatment.  But  in  my  attempt  to  do  so,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  meet  with  an  obstacle  at  the  start ;  and  the  obstacle  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  defining  Goodness ;  for  good- 
ness embraces  so  much  and  suggests  so  much  that  it  is  hard  to 
circumscribe  its  radiating  significance  within  a  definition.  And 
this  will  be  seen  when  our  theme  of  to-day  is  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  themes  we  have  already  treated.  Love,  for  instance, 
refers  to  one  class  of  emotions,  and  is  therefore  definable.  Joy 
is  one  phase  of  the  emotions.  Peace  is  a  particular  state  of 
being.  Long-suffering  is  an  element  of  character.  Gentleness 
is  a  habit  of  the  disposition.  These  characteristics  are,  you 
see,  definable.  Their  significance  has  its  limitations,  and  the 
boundaries  of  our  treatment  were  therefore  clearly  marked. 
But  goodness  is  not  one  emotion,  nor  a  single  element  of 
character,  nor  a  particular  state  of  being,  nor  any  one  habit 
of  disposition.  Goodness  is  laiger  than  either  of  these  ex- 
cellences— ^larger  than  they  all.  These,  and  many  other  virtues 
of  equal  fervency,  are  only  the  rays  which  goodness,  like  a 
solar  orb,  sends  forth  through  the  moral  atmosphere  as  it  rolls 
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forward  in  its  beneficent  career,  enlightening  the  darkness  and 
quickening  the  otherwise  dormant  life  of  the  world. 

A  good  man !  Who  shall  describe  him,  or  with  what  lan- 
guage shall  we  depict  him  ?  In  his  heart  is  love.  In  his  bosom 
is  joy.  The  atmosphere  of  his  nature  is  peace.  Enthroned 
within  him  is  divinest  patience.  Gendeness  spreads  its  mild 
light  over  his  countenance,  and  falls  in  charming  language  from 
his  lips.  But  in  him,  too,  is  courage ;  courage  to  do  and  die. 
Strength  also  braces  him  like  a  girdle.  Temperance  orders  his 
life  with  discretion.  Purity  keeps  his  record  stainless.  Faith 
steadies  his  footsteps  as  he  walks  the  high  level  of  his  aspirations. 
And  Hope,  ever  by  his  side,  points  him  to  a  fairer  world  and  a 
nobler  destiny  beyond  the  grave.  In  short,  can  we  say  less 
than  this,  that  goodness  implies  perfection  of  moral  being, 
perfection  of  spiritual  state,  perfection  of  manhood,  in  all  things 
which  adorn  the  same,  and  move  it  upward  in  that  amplifying 
growth  which  the  ordering  of  a  good  God  has  provided  as  the 
destiny  for  good  beings.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  therefore — its 
object  and  aim — is  to  produce  a  good  man — a  perfect  man  by 
that  standard  of  measurement  which  God  Himself,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  and  Fatherly  ambition,  applies  to  the  character  of  His 
children. 

My  friends,  for  all  these  thousands  of  years  since  the  race 
has  been  on  the  earth,  the  dream  of  the  world  has  been  to 
produce  such  a  man,  or  rather  to  produce  such  men.  I  say 
it  has  been  a  dream,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly.  It  has  not 
been  the  animating  purpose  of  the  world.  Men  have  not  put  it 
before  them  as  their  actual  ambition.  Lower  things,  and  things 
baser,  have  occupied  their  thoughts,  exhausted  their  endeavours, 
and  apparently  contented  their  ambition.  But  still,  though  the 
garish  lights  of  earthly  splendour  dazzled  and  satisfied  their 
eyes  in  their  sordid  days,  yet  when  they  slept,  as  it  were — ^when 
their  lower  natures  slumbered — the  eyes  of  their  higher  nature 
were  opened,  visions  sublime  and  holy  came  to  their  bedside, 
and  they  saw,  as  reflected  out  of  heaven,  a  type  of  manhood 
they  did  not  express,  and  which,  nevertheless,  an  inward  monitor 
told  them  they  should  express. 

The  old  poets  sang  of  a  golden  age,  and  the  strings  of  their 
harps  trembled  as  if  swept  by  angel  hands  as  they  woke  from 
their  slumbering  chords  the  sweetly  flowing  and  Divine  harmony. 
But  there  is  no  golden  age  without  golden  men  and  golden 
women,  for  men  and  women  characterise  an  age,  and  by  their 
baseness  or  their  exaltation  give  it  its  definition  There  is  no 
golden  age,  I  say,  without  golden  men  and  women.    The  perfect 
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time  cannot  be  sent  from  above  or  from  below.  It  must  be 
born  of  innocent  affections — of  intelligent  and  devout  parentage 
— ^and  grown  unto  its  perfect  stature,  when  born,  by  an  educa- 
tion intelligent  and  holy  enough  to  match  the  birth.  Goodness 
is  a  thing  that  must  be  bom  ;  and  the  query  therefore  comes, 
whence  this  birth  ? 

I  have  no  theological  hobby,  friends,  to  parade  before  you. 
I  neither  tax  myself  nor  confuse  you  by  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions. Psychological  analysis,  made  with  mere  human 
discrimination,  and  theological  systems  upbuilded  upon  these 
as  their  foundations,  present  no  charm  to  my  mind  or  heart 
I  know  that  men  and  women,  with  their  mortal  hunger  and 
their  immortal  needs,  cannot  feed  their  souls  on  such  verbal 
frescoing,  on  such  delicate  panelling  of  deftly-mingled  human 
speech.  I  am  a  plain  man,  seeking  only  for  plain  facts  to  feed 
plain  people ;  for  in  religious  matters,  in  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
standing  beneath  the  upper  glories  and  the  Divine  splendour, 
the  gaudy  tinsel  of  this  world's  highest  estate  is  made  to  appear 
what  it  is — contemptible.  And  there  is  no  man  so  great  in 
earthly  knowledge,  or  so  high  in  earthly  station,  that  in  the 
presence  of  God  he  stands  as  anything  more  than  a  plain  man. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  there  are  no  great  people ; 
we  are  all  small.  There  are  none  of  us  rich  ;  we  are  all  poor. 
There  are  none  famous;  we  are  all  unknown  save  as  the  voice 
of  God's  mercy  heralds  our  introduction  to  the  sublime  com- 
pany of  the  skies. 

I  am  talking  to  people  that  in  the  eye  of  God  are  plain 
people  Hence  I  am  talking  plainly;  and  therefore  I  say, 
Whence  comes  this  birth  of  goodness — this  incarnation  of  per- 
fection, making  a  perfect  man  ? 

Well,  let  us  see  and  fix  in  mind  whence  it  did  not  come.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  antediluvian  race,  for  their  failure  was 
so  signal  that  the  genius  of  history  actually  leaped  into  birth  to 
record  it.  The  old  Asiatic  races  who  dwelt  on  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  whence  it  is  said  the  after-civilisation  of  all 
ages  has  flowed,  did  not  produce  it ;  for  God  is  of  such  nature 
that  the  perfect  never  dies  in  His  universe,  and  these  ancients 
all  perished.  India,  with  her  teeming  millions,  China,  with  her 
swarms  of  ant-like  human  life,  never  succeeded  in  perfecting 
human  nature.  Eg)rpt,  whose  priests  were  wise  enough  to  teach 
young  Moses,  could  never  give  the  world  the  called-for  educa- 
tion, much  less  the  called-for  birth.  The  Jews,  favoured  of  God, 
could  produce  no  father  for  Jesus.  The  Greeks  could  chisel 
stone  into  Divine  shape ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling  bust 
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they  could  implant  no  woman's  heart  of  passionate  innocence, 
or  into  the  broader  bosom  place  the  soul  of  the  perfect  man. 
Rome  could  build  her  Coliseum,  her  Appian  way,  and  burden 
her  squares  with  the  ponderous  images  of  her  gods ;  but  with 
all  her  laws,  however  admirable,  with  all  her  legions,  however 
brave,  with  numbers  and  courage  enough  to  subjugate  the 
world,  she  could  not  make  a  man. 

Still,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  for  a  few  years  the  race  had  as 
one  of  its  members  a  perfect  man.  In  Him  goodness  in  all  its 
enlargement  of  possibility  had  incarnation.  But  this  man  was 
a  gift — a  gift  of  God's  mercy  to  us — 2l  gift  so  great  that  for 
nineteen  centuries  the  world  has  been  growing  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  it,  and  for  nineteen  centuries  more  it  will  continue  to 
grow ;  for  full  and  absolute  goodness  has  in  it  more  of  excel- 
lence than  human  apprehension  can  grasp.  It  is  of  such  bulk 
that  the  human  mind  can  never  measure  it,  and  of  such  quality 
that  the  human  soul  can  never  appreciate  it  It  fact,  it  remains 
fixed,  but  it  seems  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  man's  under- 
standing, as  the  excellence  of  motherhood  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  child's  mind.  Motherhood  is  one  and  the  same ; 
but  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  the  mother  changes,  so  that  we  love 
her  most  when  we  part  from  her  first  at  the  border  of  the 
grave;  and  we  shall  love  her  more  than  the  most  of  our  earthly 
loving  when  we  run  to  her  arms  again  on  the  shining  border  of 
heaven. 

And  so  it  is  and  will  be  with  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  perfect 
man,  Heaven's  choice  and  gift.  In  fact.  His  excellency  is  one 
and  the  same  through  ail  ages ;  but  in  human  appreciation  He 
has  grown,  is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  until  the 
world  is  filled  with  men  like  Him,  and  the  landscape  of  the 
whole  earth  is  thick  with  a  fragrant  growth  which  has  sprung 
from  the  parental  root  of  fragrance  which  God's  almighty  hand 
planted  on  the  top  of  Calvary. 

But  this  gift  counted  out,  there  has  been  no  perfect  man  on 
the  earth.  Human  power  has  never  produced  one.  The  good 
man  or  the  good  men  that  are  to  be  must  be  bom,  not 
after  the  birth  of  the  flesh,  but  after  the  birth  of  the  Spirit. 
And  I  take  for  granted — ^and  I  take  it  for  granted  because  it 
is  as  plainly  evident  as  anything  that  rests  on  human  testimony 
— ^that  this  goodness,  or  state  of  disposition  in  which  is  included 
the  germ  of  all  moral  excellence,  is  bom  in  the  soul  by  the 
operation  therein  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  assume  that  this 
birth  of  goodness  does  occur  in  human  nature ;  nor  should  it 
surprise  one,  at  least  into  incredulity,  for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
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hence  it  is  only  natural  for  Him  to  operate  in  and  upon  spirit 
With  my  hands  it  is  natural  for  me  to  mould  plastic  matter, 
because  it  is  subject  to  pressure,  and  my  power  is  sufficient 
But  it  is  as  natural — ^why  should  it  not  be  ? — ^for  the  great 
Almighty  Spirit  to  mould  spirits  that  are  plastic  as  for  me  to 
mould  day.  Not  only  so,  but  I  can  produce  life.  That  is,  I 
can  take  a  seed,  plant  it  in  the  earth,  and  from  it  a  tree  shall 
spring.  Why  strange,  then,  that  God  should  take  a  principle 
germinant  with  virtues  and  plant  it  in  man's  understanding — 
in  man's  consciousness — in  man's  affections — ^and  from  it 
goodness  should  spring  up  ?  The  moment  that  God  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  understanding  as  the  Author  of  life—  the  moment 
that  this  power  is  accredited  to  Him — that  moment  faith  in  the 
new  birth — the  birth  of  goodness  in  the  depraved,  unfortunate 
or  lacking  soul — springs  up. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the  life  of 
goodness,  even  in  its  largest  definition,  can  begin  in  the  soul. 
And  what  a  perspective  of  possibility  is  opened  up  to  him  who 
accepts  this  sublime  and  most  encouraging  view  !  How  silly 
and  untruthful  even  seem  the  words  of  those  who  are  ever 
d^rading  man  in  iheir  descriptions  of  him  morally  !  .^ 

For  when  you  contemplate  man  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
vest  expenditure  of  forces  which  Heaven  has  put  forth  for  man's 
salvation  appears  accountable.  Even  Calvary  itself,  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  great  historic  enigma,  stands  before  us 
with  a  value  that  is  translatable  into  figures  of  human  compu- 
tation. His  death  is  not  only  on  this  presumption  explainable, 
but  we  can  say,  with  appreciative  humility.  How  noble  it  was 
for  the  Christ  to  die !  how  sublime  His  endeavour  1  how  magni- 
ficent His  perseverance !  how  practical  His  assistance  to  man  in 
his  career  I 

The  sacrificial  nature  of  the  Saviour's  mission  on  the  earth 
has  received  full  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Church :  but  the 
instructive  nature  of  His  presence  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  many.  I  rejoice  that  the  Saviour  lived,  because,  by 
living,  he  gave  a  new,  and  until  then  an  undreamed-of,  defini- 
tion of  life.  The  ancients  had  a  narrow  idea  of  life.  To  most 
it  was  bodily  existence,  while  the  noblest  only  added  to  this 
conception  the  highest  mental  culture.  But  in  Jesus  the  world 
saw  life  expressed  through  a  perfect  body  indeed,  to  which 
was  connected  a  mind  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  wisdom ;  but 
unto  these  was  added  the  vision  of  a  perfect  soul.  And  this 
soul,  as  exhibited  in  Jesus  in  its  purity,  its  virtue,  its  courage, 
and  its  goodness,  was  seen  to  be  so  much  superior  to  body  and 
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mind  that  henceforth  the  world  accepted  it  as  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  man.  Up  to  His  time  man  had  been  as  a  palace 
in  which  is  a  throne,  but  a  vacant  throne.  After  Jesus  came 
the  palace  stood  with  increased  beauty  of  appearance  ;  the 
throne  was  made  glorious  with  added  magnificence,  and  on  it 
sat  its  King,  whose  countenance  was  of  heavenly  beauty,  and 
out  of  whose  eyes  shone  the  quenchless  light  of  immortality. 

Hence,  I  say,  friends,  that  the  mission  of  Jesus,  as  it  stands 
related  to  you  and  me,  was  something  more  than  sacrifice ;  it 
was  instruction;  it  was  enlightenment;  it  was  illumination. 
He  brought  knowledge  to  man  —  knowledge  of  himself — 
knowledge  of  his  spiritual  power  and  life  and  destiny.  It 
is  from  Him  that  we  have  derived  our  ideas  of  heaven — of 
continuousness  of  life,  and,  I  may  add,  of  continuousness  cf 
growth.  For  from  Him  we  learn  that  we  are  as  seeds,  charged 
with  the  principle  of  eternal  enlargement,  planted  in  a  soil  of 
inexhaustible  richness,  and  above  which  the  solicitation  of  the 
vernal  heavens  remains  perpetual.  He  taught  us,  therefore, 
how  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves  by  revealing  what  the  most 
might  be. 

You  cannot  make  the  most  of  yourself,  friend,  while  you 
make  the  most  of  your  body  only,  nor  when  you  make  the 
most  of  your  body  and  mind,  for  you  are  something  more 
than  body  and  mind.  The  Greeks  carried  physical  culture 
to  the  highest  point  of  beauty  and  strength  the  human 
form  may  ever  reach.  The  marvellous  physique  of  her  athletes 
lives  to-day  in  her  marbles,  and  will  remain  till  Time,  with 
corroding  hand,  shall  have  granulated  the  chiselled  monuments 
of  her  fame.  Their  intellectual  culture  was  wonderful.  It  is 
certain  that  human  thought  will  never  be  expressed  more  elo- 
quently or  beautifully  than  her  orators  and  her  poets  expressed 
it.  Demosthenes  has  a  larger  audience  to-day  than  Athens 
gave  him,  and  the  scholars  of  the  world  still  read  with  delight 
the  poems  that  the  Agora  applauded.  But  Greece  never 
developed  the  possibilities  of  man — never  even  discovered  the 
glory  that  there  was  in  human  nature.  If  Greece  could  have 
had  our  knowledge  of  the  soul — if  the  immortal  spirit  of  man 
could  have  moved,  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  moral  eclipse  that  shrouded  it — if  she  could  have  known, 
as  do  we,  the  possibilities  of  the  race,  looked  at  in  eternal  per^ 
spective,  what  might  she  not  have  done  !  Then,  indeed,  would 
her  orators  have  had  a  theme  worthy  of  their  powers ;  then,  in- 
deed, would  her  poets  have  had  an  inspiration  nobler  than  can 
come  from  contemplating  the  loves  and  tragedies  of  this  earth. 
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You  see,  then,  how  profound  was  the  failure  of  the  past,  and 
you  see  also  why  the  ancients  failed.  They  had  knowledge  of 
the  body  and  its  possibilities.  They  knew,  too,  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  mind ;  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  soul,  and 
the  possibilities  of  spirit  and  of  spiritual  life  were  to  them  as  a 
sealed  book.  They  could  never  make  the  most  of  themselves, 
you  see,  because  they  never  knew  of  the  most  that  was  in  them. 

But  you,  friend,  know.  You  are  wiser  than  they,  because 
Heaven  has  made  you  wiser,  A  revelation  has  come  to  you. 
Your  heavenly  Father  has  given  you  self-knowledge.  You 
know  that  you  are  a  moral  being,  with  intimate  relations  to  the 
laws  of  right-doing  and  right-being  which  command  the  harmony 
of  the  universe.  You  know,  moreover — blessed  thought ! — 
that  you  are  a  spiritual  being,  having  amiable  relations  with  the 
heart  of  God,  connected  by  great  invisible  nerves  of  affection 
with  His  bosom,  and  filially  related  to  His  Fatherhood.  This 
is  why  we  can  become,  as  Paul  says,  "  heirs  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ  in  heavenly  glory,"  because  the  glory  of  heaven  is 
the  blessedness  of  a  beatific  state,  which  state  is  that  of  adop- 
tion through  Him  into  the  family  of  God,  by  which  we  become 
no  longer  aliens,  but  children. 

Knowing  now,  through  the  revelations  that  come  to  us  in 
Jesus,  what  we  can  be — knowing  that  goodness  is  both  the 
highest  ornament  and  noblest  object  of  living,  the  question 
recurs  to  each  one  in  the  Divine  presence  here,  "  What  am  I 
doing  to  be  good  ?     Have  I  taken  the  first  step  ?  " 

If  you  should  ask  me,  "  What  is  the  first  step  ?  '*  I  should 
reply.  Spiritual  connection  with  God's  Spirit.  If  you  say,  **  I 
don't  understand  it,"  I  respond.  You  do  understand  it,  or 
you  can  understand  it.  If  you  should  ask  me,  **  What  is  the 
first  step  to  take  in  order  that  I  may  love  people  ?  "  I  should 
reply.  Put  yourself  on  amiable  relations  with  lovable  people ; 
and  the  reply  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  For  in  your 
mood  of  desiring  to  love,  you  could  not  be  a  single  week  in 
the  company  of  those  that  were  lovable,  and  not  find  your 
heart  going  out  towards  them.  And  this  result  would  not  be 
dependent  upon  any  decision  of  your  will,  but  would  be  the 
natural  result  arising  from  the  workings  of  your  nature.  If 
you  say,  therefore,  "  What  is  the  first  step  in  being  good  ? "  I 
should  say.  Put  yourself  in  connection  with  God's  Spirit  And 
you  perceive  that  my  answer  is  the  right  one.  If  you  say, 
**  But  how  am  I  to  find  this  connection?  How  can  my  spirit 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit?"  I  should 
rep]/,  Put  it  under  His  influence.     But  you  say  again,  "  How 
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can  I  put  it  under  His  influence?"  I  reply  again,  There  are 
many  ways,  all  plain ;  and  perhaps  the  best  one  is  the  plainest 
out— prayer.  Pray  to  the  Spirit  Say,  "  Spirit  of  Goody  come 
and  influence  my  spirit  that  I  may  be  good."  **  When  shall  I 
pray  thus?'*  you  say.  Paul  answered  that  question  when  he 
said,  "  Pray  without  ceasing."  You  see  how  little  words  have 
to  do  with  it — how  little  creeds  have  to  do  with  it — ^how  little 
priesdy  robes,  shouting  exhortations,  and  costly  cathedrals 
have  to  do  with  it 

Spirits  that  hear  my  voice  —you  that  stand  in  the  sight  of 
God  unembodied,  who  looketh  on  you  as  He  looketh  upon  the 
stars  when,  without  drapery  of  cloud,  they  stand  in  naked 
brilliancy  before  Him — spirits  that  hear  me,  is  it  strange  that 
I  should  ask  you  to  pray  to  the  Spirit  that  begot  you  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  the  child  should  kneel  at  the  knee  of  the  mother, 
or  lovingly  cling  to  the  neck  of  the  father  ?  Pray  then,  friends, 
to  the  Spirit  Pray  in  the  morning  and  pray  at  night,  and 
pray  when  the  noonday  is  over  your  heads.  Pray  before  you 
.make  your  plans,  and  while  carrying  them  out,  and  when  you 
stand  proudly  happy  at  their  prosperous  issue,  or  droopingly 
disconsolate  at  their  miscarriage.  Pray  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  in  every  circumstance,  that  the  Spirit  which 
giveth  birth  to  goodness  in  your  spirit,  and  persuadeth  you 
unto  the  same,  may  continue  its  blessed  influence  over  your 
souls,  that  in  whatever  else  you  fail  as  to  your  earthly  ambir 
tions,  you  may  not  fail  to  grow  in  goodness  and  in  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Christ 

I  am  not  urging  you  to  formal  prayer.  Formal  praying 
belongs  to  a  low  stage  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  spiritual 
attainment.  Formal  praying  to  God  is  very  like  a  child 
making  all  its  requests  to  father  and  mother  through  corre- 
spondence. That  is  not  the  natural  way  for  love  to  talk  to  love, 
especially  of  receiving  love  to  bestowing  love.  It  is  a  recog- 
nition, perhaps,  and  the  recognition  of  dependence ;  but  it  is 
no  more.  It  is  a  proof  in  itself  of  estrangement — of  not 
having  made  the  intimate  and  loving  connection  which  it  is 
natural  for  love  to  make  with  love.  The  best  praying — the 
praying  which  is  superlatively  fine  and  supremely  potential — 
is  silent  praying — silent  because  words  cannot  serve  it.  The 
strongest  prayer  that  the  child  can  make  to  the  mother  to  be 
carried  is  the  weary  and  trusting  yielding  of  its  little  body  to 
the  hollow  of  the  arm  that  from  underneath  supports  it  The 
mother  understands  the  petition  of  the  weight  that  taxes  her. 
Such  praying  she  cannot  deny.     It  captures  the  kingdom  of 
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heayen  by  force,  as  tlie  Saviour  said — the  force  of  utter  de- 
pendence, of  utter  longing  and  of  utter  trust. 

Ah,  (firiends,  if  in  our  -spiritual  weariness,  the  necessary 
incicknt  of  our  spiritual  childhood,  we  would  only  pray  so  to 
the  arms  of  Heaven,  can  you  doubt  that  those  arms  would 
carry  us  through  the  trials  of  life,  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
deadi,  and  clean  up  the  shining  heights  that  rise  like  the  hills 
of  morning  on  the  other  side,  to  the  heavenly  land  ? 

And  what  I  am  saying  has  reference  not  to  weary  and  weak 
woman  merely,  but  to  you,  strong  and  stalwart  men.  And  in 
this  connection  I  tell  you,  men,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  that  "  unless  you  become  as  little  children,  you  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  I  tell  you,  men,  strong 
in  yoMx  physiques  and  full  of  forceful  mental  energy,  who  can 
do  almost  everything  as  to  things  earthly,  that  you  are  spiri- 
tually weak,  and  need  just  this  Divine  carr}ing  that  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

I  said  I  am  not  urging  you  to  formal  prayer.  I  am  telling 
you  of  a  better  way.  I  am  telling  you  of  a  kind  of  praying 
finer  and  more  helpful  than  formal — ^which  has  as  its  first  ele- 
ment a  profoundly  felt  need  of  God,  and  a  profound  longing 
and  hungering  after  His  presence,  and  a  profoundly  hopeful  an  I 
trustful  yielding  of  your  spirits  to  His  fatherly  care. 

After  this  inward  spiritual  connection  is  made  with  .  the 
Divine  Spirit,  you  will  find  yourselves  at  once  in  a  state  of 
change  and  of  growth  ;  and  the  change  in  which  you  find  your- 
self will  be  for  the  better  each  day,  and  that  is  more  than  many 
men  can  say  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  them 
daily,  for  they  are  changing  for  the  worse,  and  they  know  it ; 
and  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  to  feel  that  you  are  changing 
for  the  worse — that  every  day  you  are  losing  some  virtue,  or 
partly  losing  it — that  every  night  some  purity  has  gone  from 
you,  or  ^lade  of  purity — that  you  are  falling,  failing,  falling  con- 
tinually in  the  scale  of  being,  and  gradually  losing  your  hold  on 
that  which  makes  life  honourable  and  destiny  happy. 

Yes,  some  men  are  changing  for  the  worse.  They  are  grow- 
ing into  badness,  and  badness  is  growing  into  them — the  black 
blanches  of  conduct  stretching  outward,  and  the  blacker  roots 
of  desire  striking  deeper  and  deeper  into  them.  But  if  you 
make  this  spiritual  connection,  as  I  have  pointed  out;  you  will 
find  yourselves,  the  moment  it  is  made,  beginning  to  change 
for  the  better,  and  to  grow  sweeter.  And  from  this  thought 
comes  such  happiness  as  comes  from  no  other  source,  for  man 
must  be  happy  in  himself  if  he  is  happy  at  all.     Others  may 
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minister  greatly  to  him,  but  unless  he  is  great  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  ministry,  it  shall  be  barren  of  joy  unto  his  soul.  And 
what  other  inward  happiness  is  there  so  fine  and  helpful  as 
that  which  springs  from  the  thought — from  the  consciousness, 
rather — that  you  are  growing  better. 

The  highest  expression  of  manhood  is  Goodness ;  before  its 
expression  men  bow  in  acknowledgment,  and  lifting  their  heads 
pronounce  their  applause.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  abhor 
villainy;  to  despise  the  sneak  and  avoid  a  scamp.  This  is 
Nature's  tribute  to  honesty,  and  frankness,  and  uprightness. 
There  is  no  weakness  in  Goodness,  for  it  symbolises  the  strength 
of  Heaven.  Wickedness  is  weak — strong  only  in  its  conceal- 
ment— brave  only  in  its  hypocrisies ;  but  the  moment  it  is  de- 
tected, how  quickly  it  flies  !  How  suddenly,  when  the  mask  is 
removed,  the  pallor  of  cowardice,  white  as  death  itself,  freezes 
the  blood  in  its  face.  But  Goodness  knows  no  fear,  because  it 
has  not  outraged  its  inner  sense  of  right,  with  which,  stronger 
than  walls  of  masonry,  God's  almighty  hand  has  bulwarked  it 
about.  Goodness  cannot  be  overthrown,  but  amid  all  confu- 
sion and  tumult  of  wickedness,  amid  the  noisy  shaking  of 
foundations  as  heaved  up  by  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  long-con- 
cealed guilt,  though  the  streets  swell  under  her  feet — though  the 
banks  tumble — though  the  sanctuary  in  which  she  has  worshipped 
is  itself  betrayed,  and  confidence  in  human  nature  seems  on 
the  very  point  of  taking  its  departure  from  the  world — ^yet 
Goodness  walks  her  way  with  steady  pace,  and  goes  on  her 
errands  undaunted,  sustained  amid  all  perils  by  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  integrity  and  the  sure  support  of  Almighty  God.  And 
when  wickedness  has  wrought  its  evil,  dissipated  trust,  and  de- 
stroyed faith,  it  is  Goodness  that  revives  confidence,  re-establishes 
faith,  and  renews,  from  the  ruins  that  wickedness  has  wrought, 
the  walls  of  a  larger  success.  We  all  agree,  then,  do  we  not, 
that  when  brought  to  the  test,  it  is  the  thoroughly  good  man 
that  best  expresses  manhpod  ? 

The  trouble  is,  friends,  that  we  think  too  little  of  this  side  of 
life  and  things  \  we  think  too  little  of  the  lasting  honour  of  the 
noble  development  and  the  eternal  destiny  of  our  souls.  To 
get  a  little  money — a  little  bag  sure  to  be  snatched  from  us  by 
the  great  robber  Death — to  get  a  little  applause,  whose  thin 
waves  of  sound  strike  flatly  against  the  wall  of  the  tomb,  and 
fall  dead  without  leaving  an  echo — to  get  a  little  pleasure  which 
is  half  frivolous  and  half  insane,  perhaps — to  get  this  and  these, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  great  realities  of  life  here  and  hereafter. 

It  was  that  we  might  not  forget  that  Jesus  died !     It  was 
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that  we  might  know  the  value  of  Goodness  that  heavenly  Good- 
ness took  flesh  and  lived  on  earth.  It  was  that  our  thoughts 
might  not  remain  low,  but  take  a  loftier  range — a  range  high 
enough  to  carry  the  line  of  their  flight,  even  when  moving  on 
level  wing,  above  the  hills  of  fame  and  of  death  over  into  eternity 
— that  He  consented  to  be  lifted  up  in  everlasting  sacrifice  upon 
the  cross.  "  For,"  He  said — and  He  reasoned  rightly — "  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.**  And  if  you  will  but 
stand  to-day,  in  thought,  one  moment  on  the  top  of  Calvary, 
or  if  you  will  go  down  to  that  sepulchre  hewn  in  the  rocks,  and 
stand  one  moment  there,  or  if  you  will  stand  for  a  moment 
even  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  whence  the 
Goodness  which  had  for  your  sake  descended  to  the  earth  re- 
turned in  garments  of  light  to  its  native  heaven,  you  will  be 
compelled  to  remember  your  soul — to  remember  the  grave 
things  of  your  life — and  you  will  go  down  to  your  homes  from 
this  hall,  to-day,  saying,  "  Surely  Goodness  is  the  great  thing 
after  all,  for  money  is  but  for  a  day,  and  fame  lasts  only  for  a 
night ;  but  Goodness  will  endure  when  days  and  nights — and 
perhaps  the  nature  which  calls  for  their  divisions — have  been 
buried  in  a  common  grave." 


FAITH. 

"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law." — 
GafatUms  v.  22,  23. 

We  are  m  a  world,  the  fashion  of  which, -*-to  us  at  least, — ^^is 
passing  away.  I  cannot  believe  that  annibilation  can  be  as- 
serted of  any  creation  of  God;  for  annihilation  means  die 
destruction  of  the  substance  of  things;  and  the  substance  of 
things,  whatever  change  may  come  to  their  outward  embodi- 
mems  or  their  visible  -expression,  eternally  endures. 

The  leaves  that  are  withering  on  the  trees  this  autunsn,  in 
some  future  autumn  shall  be  leaves  again.  The  grasses  that 
are  fading  and  drying  up  in  the  fields,  whose  succulent  life  is 
being  yielded  forth  to  the  atmosphere,  shrink  not  at  all  in  the 
bulk  of  their  elements,  but  continue  to  live ;  and  when  they 
have  passed  through  the  course  of  those  changes  which  the 
chemistry  of  nature  prescribes,  will  in  some  future  year  form 
again  the  vernal  beauty  of  the  landscape.  And  so  with  the 
whole  body  of  nature.  Whatever  of  death  may  come  to  it, 
it  is  only  that  death  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  terrible 
than  change.  Annihilated  it  cannot  be.  In  its  substance  it 
may  be  said  to  be  perpetual. 

But  while  the  substance  of  things  may  remain,  yet  the  fashion 
of  things  is  continually  passing  away.  The  leaf  which  to-day 
flutters  from  the  img  may  in  the  years  to  come  find  a  new 
setting  on  a  new  bou^h ;  but  to-day,  at  least,  it  is  gone.  The 
grasses  that  are  growing  sear  and  brown  on  the  hillside  may 
revive  in  some  future  spring,  but^  to-day  the  angel  of  death  is 
flying  above  them,  and  the  sombre  shadow  of  his  wing  leaves 
a  melancholy  shade  amid  their  green  blades.  We  cannot  turn 
our  eyes  in  any  direction  on  the  earth  and  not  feel  that  we 
stand  in  the  midst  of  changes  which  spell  with  sombre  and 
solemn  lettering  the  great  sentence  that  everything  is  transient 
and  fugitive.     If  we  look  above,  it  is  true  we  see  permanence ; 
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for  the  heaTens  know  neithtr  the  life  nor  the  death  of  the 
seasons.  The  spring  brings  to  them  no  increase  of  beauty, 
and  the  autumn  covers  them  with  no  pall  Between  us  and 
where  our  imagination  tesDches  is  God,  a»  it  is  fitting  we  sliould, 
we  behold  pernsanence.  The  sky,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  division  between  us  and  Deity,. stands  fixed  and  steadtot 
with  everlasting  beauty  and  firmness,  —  strengthened  into 
steadfastness  and  adorned  in  beauty,  because  it  is  braced 
and  made  glorious  with  the  strength  and  the  loveliness  that 
are  above  and  behind  it.  The  lesson  and  the  warning, 
therefore,  we  find  in  that  which  is  below.  The  encourage- 
ment and  the  hope  we  joyfully  recognise  in  that  which  is 
above. 

With  the  lower  which  is  passing  and  the  upper  which  is 
abiding,  man  alike  lives  in  co-partnership.  In  his  body  he  is 
connected  with  that  which  is  transient  He  knows  that  his 
life,  measured  by  his  earthly  connections,  is  as  a  vapour, — a 
cloud  of  the  morning, — and  happy  is  the  thought  that  it  is  a 
cloud  of  the  morning  and  not  of  the  night ;  that  when  it  dis- 
appears it  disappears  not  because  darkness  has  swallowed  it  up, 
but  because  a  greater  splendour  has  captured  it  with  its  own 
nature  and  given  it  its  own  sublimity.  It  is  one  thing  to  dis- 
appear into  the  night  It  is  another  thing  to  be  mingled  with 
and  be  made  a  part  of  the  morning. 

But  in  his  earthly  connections,  man  feels  that  he  is  transient 
We  liave  seen  our  fathers  perish,  and  our  mothers  laid  in  their 
graves ;  or  we  know  that  our  parents  will,  at  some  not  remote 
year,  come  to  their  grave :  and  all  the  line  of  our  ancestry 
reachii^  back  beyond  record,  beyond  memory,  beyond  tradition 
or  mention,  have,  as  to  their  bodies,  surrendered  themselves  in 
their  generation  to  the  force  of  the  one  and  the  same  great 
change ; — and  thus  we  stand  in  co-partnership  with  the  lower 
and  the  transient,  as  did  our  parents  before  us.  There  is  not 
a  leaf  more  sure  to  die  than  are-  we.  There  is  not  a  blade  of 
grass  more  certain  to  wither  than  are  we  to  lose  our  present 
embodiment  With  changes  behind  us  that  have  been  and 
changes  around  us  that  are  going  on,  we  are  conscious  that 
ahead  of  us  a  great  change  surely  waits,  and  that  we  in  harmony 
with  all  things  with  which  we  are  environed  will,  as  to  our 
bodies,  pass  away. 

But — how  shall  I  express  it?  For  the  vocabulary  of  ex- 
pression touching  what  represents  man  has  been  so  faulty,  so 
unspiritual,  so  opposite  to  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  great 
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logical  conclusion  of  immortality,  that  even  the  vocabulary  of 
the  church  supplies  me  with  no  model  on  which  to  form  my 
sentence ; — shall  I  say  there  is  "  something  within  us  that  will 
not  die?"  That  is  what  poets  have  said.  That  is  what  preachers 
are  saying ;  and  that  is  just  what  I  will  not  say,  because  it  is  not 
true  to  say  it.  And  it  is  not  true  because  the  body  does  not 
represent  man.  It  is  not  right  to  speak  of  the  body  as  repre- 
senting personality  and  the  soul  as  something  within.  It  is  the 
soul  that  represents  personality  and  the  body  is  only  a  super- 
ficial environment  of  the  same.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  soul  as 
being  within  me ; — I  am  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  I.  And 
around  me,  as  a  soul,  is  flesh, — flesh  that  changes — flesh  that 
dissolves — flesh  that  drops  away  and  disappears ;  leaving  me 
integrally  and  sublimely  whole,—  having  suffered  in  no  respect, 
being  loser  in  no  respect,  "  a  naked  soul,"  as  the  old  English 
put  it,  to  be  clothed  upon  again  with  a  spiritual  body  through 
the  change  of  death  coming  to  the  present  one,  and  so  making 
it,  as  Paul  says,  "  a  gain  to  die." 

I  will  not  say,  therefore,  that  within  me  is  a  faith^ — meaning 
that  within  my  body  is  a  mystical,  invisible  something  that  has 
faith ;  but  I  will  say,  that  in  myself,  in  my  structure,  my  under- 
standing, my  conscience,,  my  affections, — in  every  faculty  and 
nerve  of  my  being, — there  is  a  faith  which  bears  me  up  on  the 
wings  of  a  sublime  certainty  that  I  am  deathless ;  that  in  my 
life  I  am  endless ;  in  my  being  indissolubly  knit  to  no  other 
sequence  of  changes  than  the  changes  of  growth,  the  change 
from  grace  to  grace  and  from  glory  to  glory. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  reflections  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  entertain,  that  this  faith  in  his  inherent  indestructi- 
bility is  race-wide  and  race-deep.  It  is  native  to  every  clime 
and  co-existent  with  every  age.  Even  grossness  has  been 
unable  to  conceal  the  lustrous  evidence  of  this  pure  and  exalted 
instinct  However  deep  and  black  the  alluvia,  still  mingled 
with  the  foulness  were  grains  of  purest  gold,  so  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  very  flats  of  humanity  are  full  of  this 
priceless  evidence,  as  if  the  shining  proofs  had  been  sown 
broadcast  from  the  hand  of  God.  It  can  be  said  that  a  dina 
instinct,  at  least,  of  immortality,  is  a  part  of  the  inevitable 
bestowment  made  by  God  to  the  human  being  in  his  very  in- 
ception. Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  of  God  as  creating  one  in 
His  image  devoid  of  this  instinct.  It  seems  to  me  to  constitute 
*  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  resemblance.  Without  it 
what  is  man  but  an  animal,  and  wherein  does  he  differ  from 
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the  beasts  of  the  field?  Without  it,  in  what  does  he  resemble 
God,  and  how  can  he  be  said  to  be  His  image  ?  Do  you  realise 
the  value  of  this  instinct  to  the  race  ?  In  it  read  the  evidence 
and  proof  of  their  greatness.  In  it  see  the  patent  of  their 
nobility,  bearing  on  it  the  royal  stamp  of  the  Divine.  In  it, 
too,  discern  what  might  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  their 
rights ;  in  the  strength  of  which,  from  the  beginning,  they  had 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  each  individual  the 
privilege  of  self-direction  and  self-control,  within  those  bound- 
aries which  the  circumjacent  rights  of  others  define.  Indeed, 
the  pillar  of  free  government  to  day  finds  its  basis  on  this  bed- 
rock of  man's  inherent  greatness  and  dignity.  He  is  great 
enough  to  be  free,  because  his  powers  are  great  enough  to  be 
indestructible ;  he  is  noble  enough  to  be  free,  because  he  has 
actual  resemblance  to  the  Father  of  all  perfect  government. 
And  this  is  his  birthright, — not  the  birthright  of  the  Caucasian 
only,  but  the  birthright  also  of  the  African,  of  the  Malay,  and 
of  every  race  and  of  every  member  of  every  race.  Every  man, 
then,  is  born  in  the  line  of  royal  succession.  He  may  disgrace 
the  purple  of  his  parentage,  but  you  cannot  disconnect  him 
from  the  sequence  of  his  parentage  and  the  prerogatives  that 
are  inalienably  his. 

If  there  be  anything  for  which  we  should  be  profoundly 
grateful,  it  is  that  we  have  received  from  God — the  author  of 
our  being — this  inward  proof  of  our  greatness.  We  should 
rejoice  that  we  have  derived  our  origin  from  this  central  and 
supreme  fountain  of  life ;  and  that,  although  we  have  lost  the 
purity,  we  have  nevertheless  retained  so  much  of  the  strength 
of  the  original  element. 

It  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  legitimate  pride  to 
reflect  that  by  nature,  at  least,  we  are  children  of  God. 
And  I  envy  no  man  his  way  of  looking  at  himself,  if  he 
look  at  himself  along  any  lower  level.  My  selfrespect 
roots  itself  in  the  remembrance  of  my  parentage.  I  am 
myself, — in  the  endlessness  of  my  existence — in  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  my  vitality — in  the  capacities  which  I  express, 
— a  fruit  of  the  Spirit;  a  ripe  result  of  operations  which 
culminated  in  the  birth  of  my  being. 

Whence  came  we  then  ? — I  mean  you,  and  myself,  and  all 
of  you  who  are  listening.  Whence  came  we?  There  is  but 
one  answer :  we  came  out  of  God.  By  nature  we  are  His 
children.  We  are  the  vital  results, — the  living  fruits  of  that 
puissant  Spirit  who  expresses  all  life,  because  He  is  the  Author 
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of  all  life.  I  am  not  talking  of  bodies^  save  as  they  are.corpo- 
rate  with  us  and  so  represent  us.  I  am  talking  of  ourselves  as 
ourselves,  both  spirit  and  body,  mind  and  souL  And. as  such, 
I  repeat,  we  are  fruits  or  results  of  the  Spirit's  operation  going 
out  in  the  way  of  creation. 

Being  thus  born,  we  came  into  the  world  organised  for  a 
sublime  faith.  Being  thus  born  we  cannot  mistrust  ourselves 
so  far  as  to  think  of  ourselves  as  being,  only  a«atures  of  a 
day.  Out  of  our  very  structure  proceeds  a  voice  oD  prophecy. 
Arid  in  ourselves  is  written,  as  ineraseable  letters  on  an  inde- 
structible tablet,  the  predictions  of  a  dignified  and  exalted 
destiny.  The  present  is  not  our  home ;  it  is  only  the  vestibule 
through  which  we  are  passing  in  order  that  we  may  gome  and 
enter  into  our  everlasting  home.  However  wide  the  jspaces 
round  us ;  however  lofty  seems  the  dome  above,  they  are 
narrow,  and  it  is  low,  compared  with  the  spacious  expanse  and 
the  sublime  heights  which  welcome  us  in  the  beyond.  Know 
then,  that  you  yourselves,  in  your  faculties,  your  powers,  your 
energies,  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit, — a  marvellous  fruit,  too. 
Be  grateful  that  you  are  such ;  that  you  are  such  by  the 
ordainment  of  Nature,  and  the  free  bestowment  of  your 
Father  and  your  God. 

Being  such,  what  should  your  faith  be?  and  what  the  cha- 
racter of  your  actions  ?  You  cannot  shrink  your  faith  to  the 
size  of  the  present  world  nor  shorten  its  aspirations  to  the 
limit  of  your  mortal  days.  For  when  the  present  world  shall 
have  shrunk  into  nothingness  you  shall  increase  in  largeness ; 
and  when  mortal  time  is  ended  your  being  shall  be  in  the  full 
career  of  its  projection.  You  have  perhaps  never  thought  of 
yourself  in  this  large  way ;  but  if  you  think  of  yourself  in  any 
smaller  way  you  do  sorely  wrong  yourself,  and  put  grievous 
slight  upon  God.  To  one  thus  large,  how  small  seems  the 
fullest  measure  that  he  can  receive  of  this  world ;  and  what 
are  earthly  possessions  but  playthings,  which  when  he  has 
grown  he  shall  fling  aside  as  no  longer  fit  for  one  of  his  attain- 
ments, as  a  child  when  grown  to  a  man  flings  aside  his  toys? 
Have  you  houses?  AVhat  are  they  but  tents — temporary 
shelters — conveniences  for  a  night  and  a  day,  out  of  which  you 
shall  move  when  the  summons  comes  to  take  up  your  residence 
in  everlasting  mansions.  Have  you  money  ?  If  your  faith 
be  large  enough  to  represent  you  justly,  how  can  you  look  at 
it  in  any  other  light  than  a  temporary  convenience ;  valuable 
only  because  you  can  transmute  it  into  what  is  more  valuable 
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than  the  coinage  of  the  earth  represents?  Have  you  honour 
of  name  and  station  ?  On  what  is  it  based  ?  For  what  is  it 
:given  ?  Has  it  a  lustre  that  will  last ;  or  will  it  fade  when  on 
it  and  you  falls  the  pure,  changeless  splendour  of  heaven  ? 
Have  you  power  ?  Of  what  sort  is  it  ?  Is  it  of  that  sort 
whose  life  is  eternal,  because*  its  nature  is  benevolent  and  its 
•operations  for  the  glory  of  God  ? 

And  so  I  might  take  you  through  the  whole  round  of  earthly 
possessions,  and  with  a  single  interrogation  point  make  from 
•each  a  judgment  by  which  in  the  presence  of  this  large,  sub- 
lime faith  of  which  you  are  naturally  capable,  your  should 
-stand  accepted  or  condemned. 

But  this  natural  capacity  of  looking  up  and  looking  ahead ; 
this  power  of  vision  to  see  through  the  blue  dusk  of  the  ages, 
and  behold  the  rounded  bulk  of  mighty  things  before  you  can 
perceive  their  sharper  angles ;  this  capjacity  of  mental  trans- 
portation by  which  the  mind  sails  in  swift  propulsion  of  far 
voyages  beyond  the  boundary  of  time,  and  visits  the  land 
-without  a  sun  and  yet  glorious  with  light,  and  sees  things  too 
^ood  to  be  described  in  human  language  ;'this  capacity  of 
faith  in  that  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  whicb  is 
native  to  man — bom  in  him  at  his  birth — is  not  left  in  neglect 
of  God,  but  is  helped,  strengthened,  and  enlai^ed  by  the  same 
Spirit  that  begot  it.  This  capacity  of  faith  is  a  true  child  of 
<iod,  and  God  does  not  leave  it  unattended ;  but,  like  a  loving 
parent — a  proud  parent — provides  lavishly  for  its  education. 
And  this  will  be  seen  by  you  if  you  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
what  has  already  been  done  in  your  behalf. 

It  was  for  the  enlargement  of  your  faith  that  history  was 
called  into  existence  to  record  the  birth  of  the  world  and  the 
•creation  of  man.  And  what  more  delightful  than  the  thought 
that  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  beginning  of  things ; 
but  are  plainly  informed,  and  can  assuredly  know  that  out  of 
chaos,  by  laws  whose  forces  originated  in  Him  and  by  Him, 
were,  as  to  time  and  measure  of  their  operation  wisely  applied, 
this  earth  on  which  we  live,  which  makes  for  us  so  beautiful  a 
home,  and  this  spacious  firmament  above  our  heads*  which 
^canopies  it  with  proud  ornamentation,  were  called  forth  as 
witli  a  word  and  stood  a  fresh  and  splendid  contribution  to  the 
treasures  of  the  universe.  It  was  for  the  confirmation  of  your 
faith  that  men  with  eyes  to  look  into  eternity  were  ever  and 
anon,  as  the  centuries  passed,  born  of  women,  who  spoke  as 
i^ty  were  moved  by  the  sublime  visions  that  they  saw,  and 
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whose  fervent  testimony,  flaming  into  lyric  splendour,  lighted 
up  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  made  the  heavenly  city 
stand  out  to  sight  as  if  a  supernatural  sunrise  had  poured  its 
light  through  time  into  eternity.  It  was  for  the  enlargement  of 
your  faith  in  yourself,  as  well  as  in  God,  that  heaven  loaned 
its  central  Life  to  the  earth  for  the  space  of  a  generation,  and 
put  so  much  of  its  sweet  wisdom  into  human  speech,  and  so 
much  of  its  loving  into  human  affection,  that  they  who  heard 
the  heavenly  speech  grew  wise  as  the  angels,  and  they  who  felt 
through  Him  the  heavenly  love,  had  born  within  their  breasts 
an  answering  affection. 

It  was  for  the  education  of  your  faith  that  this  wonderful 
Being  not  only  condescended  to  be  born  of  woman,  but  to  live 
a  life  which  subjected  Him  to  base  reproach,  and  finally  to- 
endure  the  pangs, — the  pangs  such  as  only  the  noblest  nature 
might  feel, — of  a  shameful  and  cruel  death,  in  the  which,, 
although  pure  in  His  nature  and  stainless  in  record  as  snow, 
He  nevertheless  was  made  an  exhibition  of  as  if  he  had  been 
evil  born  and  lived  a  life  of  evil  deeds.  And  this  was  done 
that  you  might  have  faith  in  God, — not  as  existent  in  the 
far-off  heavens,  above  cloud,  arid  star,  and  the. blue  rim  ol: 
sight — but  as  existing  in  innocent  manhood  just  such  as 
yours  ought  to  be, — yes,  that  you  might  have  faith  in  God 
in  man,  or,  as  the  Scripture  phrases  it,  "Immanuel,  God 
with  us." 

Faith,  I  say,  in  God  in  us  and  God  with  us,  and  in  the  things 
that  represent  Him  :  honour,  truth,  innocence,  patience,  courage, 
and  deathless  love.  These  are  the  virtues  and  elements  of 
sublime  life  in  which  the  birth,  the  life,  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  should  make  us  have  faith.  So,  then,  you  see 
what  you  have  received  to  the  upbuilding  of  your  faith  :  First, 
such  a  structure  by  nature  and  in  birth  as  qualifies  you  for 
faith.  Secondly,  such  a  spiritual  transmission  from  the  Spirit 
of  all  life,  who  is  author  of  your  being,  as  makes  faith  in  your 
own  greatness  and  endlessness  of  being  instinctive.  Thirdly, 
you  have  received,  through  history  divinely  inspired,  and  I  may 
add, — considering  that  the  waves  of  time  have  swallowed  up 
all  other  annals, — divinely  preserved,  such  testimonies,  through 
Prophet  and  Teacher  and  Seer,  as  to  your  hereafter,  that  you 
cannot  be  sceptical  touching  the  land  ahead  unless  you  arc 
sceptical  touching  the  greatness  that  is  within.  And  if  a  man 
wishes  to  write  himself  dowTi,  and  not  up,  in  the  scale  of 
being ;  if,  for  the  sake  of  some  hobby,  or  that  he  may  figure 
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out  a  way  by  which  he  may  escape  the  consequence  of 
personal  responsibility,  he  is  pleased  to  think  of  himself 
meanly,  why,  then,  let  him  do  it ;  but  let  him  not  expect  that 
he  can  have  companionship  of  thought  or  brotherhood  of 
sentiment)  or  association  of  faith  with  me  or  with  any  who, 
with  humble  but  brave  and  intelligent  eyes,  see  themselves  as 
they  are. 

I  have  faith  in  the  hereafter  because  I  have  faith  in  myself.. 
1  pray  God  that  I  may  ever  be  humble,  and  think  of  myself  as 
a  child  should  who  feels  that  he  owes  everything, — being, 
guidance,  support, — to  his  Father.  But  may  He  keep  me  from 
that  false  humility  which  imposes  a  sense  of  self-degradation, 
that  pulls  His  dignity  downward  as  it  sinks.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Father  in  me ;  and  because  I  am  His  child  I  dare  not  write 
myself  downward  below  a  certain  height  of  being.  1  feel  that 
eternity  is  mine  because  I  inherit  it  through  Him.  I  feel  that 
immortality  is  mine  because  His  Spirit  begot  me,  and  out  of 
His  loins  death  cannot  come.  And  so  I  say  to  those  who  say, 
"  there  is  no  life  beyond,  there  is  no  world  to  come  :  to  the 
grave  we  go,  and  in  the  grave  we  stop  for  ever  and  ever," — 
very  well,  take  that  for  your  faith.  Faith  in  vacuity ;  faith  in 
nothingness ;  have  that  for  your  faith.  But  I  have  that  in  me, 
— faculties,  powers,  beginnings  of  powers,  thought  and  awaken- 
ings of  thought,  fruit,  blossoms,  buds,  germs,  beginning  of 
germs,  that  point  with  the  prophecy  of  indestructible  life  to 
ages  ahead,  as  theirs. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  three  sources  of  this  faith  : 
birth  or  nature,  history,  the  teachings,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus. 
There  is  one  more  for  us  to  consider  :  the  present  work  of  the 
Spirit,  as  an  enlightening  and  sanctifying  influence  in  our 
faculties  as  they  are  momentarily  exercised. 

1  believe  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  only  as  moving  on  the 
face  of  the  water,  and  through  creation,  bringing  forth  the 
earth ;  not  only  as  inspiring  holy  men  to  speak  prophetic 
truths  and  promulgate  salutary  laws ;  not  only  as  taking  flesh 
and  blood  in  Jesus,  and  through  Him  speaking  words  of 
wisdom — living  a  life  of  truth  and  meeting  the  supreme  crisis 
bravely,  making  in  these  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  His  heavenly 
dignity  and  His  heavenly  happiness  for  man — but  I  believe  that 
the  same  Spirit,  with  no  shrinkage  of  His  power,  with  no  loss- 
of  interest  in  man's  welfare  or  of  fidelity  to  his  happiness, 
still  actuates  in  his  being  ;  still  holds  connections  of  assistance 
with  our  spirits,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  things  righdy 
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and  incline  to  do  only  right  things.  And  he  who  is  enabled  to 
see  things  rightly  is  sure  to  have  a  faith  which  is  correct  in  its 
nature  and  abundant  in  its  strength.  And  this  we  will  illus- 
trate. 

You  may  take  this  matter  of  worldliness^  or  of  loving  over- 
much this  world,  its  pursuits  and  its  gai^ns.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  and  yet  it  is  a  mistake  that  could  not  occur  if  we  had 
been  enlightened  of  the  Spirit  to  see  things  rightly.  For  when 
you  look  at  this  world  rightly  you  see  first  that  it  is  only  a 
temporary  residence; — and  that  is  a  truth  which  none  of  you 
can  deny.  We  see  first,  I  say,  that  it  is  only  a  temporary 
residence,  and  we  see  secondly  that  its  pursuits  are  chiefly 
valuable  because  they  educate  u». 

Parents  send  their  children  to  school  to  be  educated.  The 
schooling  is  not  an  end,  it  is  a  means :  a  means  to  teach  the 
child  the  use  of  his  powers,  and  how  to  develop  those  powers. 
And  we  send  our  children  to  different  schools  according  to 
their  gifts,  that  each  may  be  developed  along  the  line  of  his 
natural  gifts.  One  studies  mathematics,  another  languages, 
another  agriculture,  another  seamanship.  Just  so  God  sends 
His  adult  children  to  school.  He  puts  one  into  a  school  of 
mercantile  life  ;  another  into  the  school  of  medicine  ;  another 
yet  to  the  school  of  law.  He  sets  one  to  tilling  the  soil; 
another  to  running  an  engine ;  another  yet  to  sailing  a  ship. 
And  all  these  different  trades  and  crafts  and  pursuits  He  does 
not  consider  as  ends,  but  means :  means  of  culture,  develop- 
ment, and  the  increase  of  natural  power. 

What  are  you  in  trade  for?  That  you  may  be  a  man. 
Why  has  God  put  upon  you,  woman,  the  cares  and  labours, 
and  given  you  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life  ?  That 
you  might  be  more  of  a  woman  than  you  could  be  without 
them.  Could  I  give  you  any  other  answer  ?  No,  I  could  not. 
It  is  the  correct  analysis.  We  will  accept  it,  then,  and  say 
that  if  you  look  upon  these  pursuits  rightly  you  will  not  love 
them  overmuch,  because  you  will  love  them  only  as  they  help 
you  to'  grow  in  right  directions ;  and  as  such  they  can  indeed 
be  loved, — loved  with  a  love  that  is  full  of  gratitude  to  God 
because  He  has  given  you  these  pursuits  whereby  to  be  deve- 
loped. 

But  how  about  the  gains  which  the  persistent  engagement  in 
these  pursuits  bring  a  man  ?  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  you 
call  the  gain.  I  call  the  growth  you  get  in  doing  a  thing,  gain. 
Take  money, — for  I  would  begin  low  down,  with  an  extreme 
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illu^ratiofi ; — ^here  is  a  man  that  has  worked  twenty  years  and 
has  gained,  as  you  say,  My  thousand  dollars.  Does  that 
represeBt  -his  gain?  Perhaps,  and  perliaps  not.  Becanse 
gaining  of  jnoney  may  be  a  loss.  '^  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 
you  ask.  In  this  way :  If  our  friend  has  gained  nothing  but 
fifty  thoBfand  dollars  in  money,  his  gain  is  a  loss.  He  is  pre- 
cisely described  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  when  He  said, 
"  He  who  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  who  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  The  money,  by  a  false  calcula- 
tion, he  has  made  to  represent  his  life,  and  he  has  found  it. 
But  in  t^e  calculation  of  God, — in  the  calculation  of  correct 
judgment  and  reason^ — ^his  money  never  could  represent  his 
life ;  and  in  finding  his  money,  and  nothing  else,  he  has  lost 
his  life. 

But  if  the  getting  of  money  has  developed  his  mind,  has 
educated  his  conscience,  has  grown  his  judgment,  enlarged 
his  affections,  developed,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  indulging 
it,  his  generosity ; — ^if,  in  brief,  the  effort,  the  struggle,  the  self- 
sacrifice  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  make  to  accumulate 
that  money,  has  made  him  a  better  husband,  a  better  father, 
a  better  son,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  Christian ;  has  grown 
him  up,  as  Paul  says,  into  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of 
Christ,  then,  not  only  the  pursuit  of  the  gain,  but  the  gain 
itself  has  been  helpful  to  him. 

Now,  the  Spirit  does  this  in  us.  It  enlightens  our  minds  so 
that  we  see  clearly  that  there  is  no  value  in  any  earthly  pursuit 
or  earthly  gain  save  that  in  which  it  contributes  to  our  growth 
in  those  elements  of  righteousness  which  compose  and  express 
perfection  of  being.  And  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
Spirit  ms^kes  us  love  things  rightly.  For  no  one  will  love 
overmuch  the  pursuits  of  life  or  the  gains  of  life,  who  dis- 
cerns correctly  their  relations  to  him.  For  he  will  say  that 
they  are  not  ends  but  means, — means  to  the  upbuilding  of  his 
nature. 

And  so  it  comes  about,  as  Paul  says,  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  have  faith, — to  those  who  are 
led  by  the  Spirit.  And  this,  too,  is  why  the  Spirit  overcometh 
the  world, — because  it  brings  the  world  in  all  its  pursuits 
and  gains  into  alliance  with  His  own  purpose,  and  makes 
it  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  sublime  mission ; 
which  is,  that  man  should  always  live  and  act  as  an  im- 
mortal being  and  not  as  one  who  finds  in  death  a  refuge  or  a 
calamity. 
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It  is,  therefore,  from  the  Spirit  that  we  get  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  our  immortality.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  enables  us  to 
see  that  all  we  have  and  do  here  are  but  as  stepping-stones  up 
which  we  mount  to  a  higher  state  and  a  superior  condition.  It 
is  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operating  in  the  nature  which  He  made, 
who  brings  that  nature  at  last  into  entire  harmony  with  Himself, 
so  that  we  become  one  with  God,  wholly  sanctified.  It  is  from 
the  Spirit  that  we  rereive  self-revelation,  so  that  the  glories  of 
our  natures  are  unveiled,  as  God  unveils  the  glories  of  the  starrj- 
night,  when  with  the  breath  of  His  winds  He  blows  the  clouds 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  per- 
ceive in  its  true  value  the  legacy  which  Christ  bequeathed  to 
His  disciples  in  the  words,  "  1  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I 
will  send  the  Spirit  unto  you."  Do  I  go  beyond  the  assent  of 
your  feelings  when  I  say — as  speaking  to  His  adorable  presence 
— We  accept  Thy  gift,  Saviour  of  men  ?  Our  minds  accept  it, 
and  our  hearts  receive  it  as  the  starving  receive  bread,  and  as 
those  who  are  about  to  die  from  thirst  receive  with  eager  mouths 
the  freely  given  water. 

Here,  then,  to-day,  I  ask  you  once  more,  with  voluntary  and 
grateful  acceptance  to  receive  the  Spirit,  that  with  Him  you  may 
receive  such  knowledge  of  yourselves,  such  knowledge  of  God, 
such  knowledge  of  the  future  life  and  world,  as  shall  place  your 
faith  on  an  immovable  foundation.  I  count  the  present  time 
as  nothing.  It  is  but  a  day  spent  at  school.  It  is  but  an  hour's 
exercise.  I  count  the  preserit  life  as  only  a  seed,  a  germination, 
a  beginning  of  a  growth  that  shall  enlarge  itself  with  ringed  in- 
crease and  push  iiself  up  in  amplifying  majesty  through  all 
future  time  and  periods  not  known  to  time.  What  are  meetings 
on  the  earth?  Merely  introductions.  What  are  partings? 
Merely  brief  separations.  What  is  the  having  that  we  have 
here  ?  I  count  it  only  as  a  suggestive  knowledge  of  what  real 
having  is.  What  is  the  music  that  sounds  through  this  life? 
Only  the  key-note  of  uncertain  firmness ;  only  enough  to  give 
to  the  ear  the  true  chord  of  a  melody,  which  shall  swell  into 
full  volume  when  the  singer  issues  through  the  gate  of  death  into 
the  resonant  spaces  of  the  great  by-and-by. 

My  people,  have  faith  in  that  by-and-by.  Have  faith  in  its 
God ;  in  its  life,  its  meetings,  its  joys,  and  its  glories.  Live,  so 
that  you  may  enter  it  as  an  eye  prepared  for  largest  reception 
of  beautiful  vision  comes  to  the  spectacle  of  a  landscape  which 
meets  in  fullest  measure  its  conception  of  beauty ;  for  out  of 
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such  a  faith,  as  strong  trees  come  out  of  healthy  seeds,  will 
spring  up  a  character  bearing  your  name,  which  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  your  capacities  and  reflect  the  highest  honour 
on  your  Divine  Maker. 


MEEKNESS. 

**The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law." — 
Galatiansy,  22,  23, 

I  AM  free  to  confess,  my  people,  that  I  have  had  more  trouble 
in  the  formation  of  this  sermon  than  any  other  one  I  have  ever 
prepared.  It  is  now  over-three  months  since  I  have  had  it  in 
mind ;  and  that  I  might  have  true  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  make  a  proper  explanation  of  it  to  you,  I  have  given  it 
an  unusual  amount  of  study.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  the  sub- 
ject has  puzzled  me  at  times  almost  to  vexation.  I  desired  the 
true  analysis,  and  the  true  analysis  evaded  me ;  and  the  history 
of  my  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  what  I  have  to  read  to  you  to- 
day would,  if  known  to  you,  make  a  singular  commentary  on 
a  preacher's  efforts  to  find  out  just  what  he  was  to  talk  about 
before  he  began  to  talk  to  people  about  it.  And  as  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  learn  the  main  difficulty  that  blocked  the  path  of 
my  understanding,  and  as  it  comes  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
logical  explanation  of  the  subject,  I  will  tell  you  just  what  it 
was. 

The  difficulty  was  this :  The  popular  definition  or  conception 
of  Meekness  is  not  the  scriptural  one  in  two  particulars;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  popular  conception  of  Meekness  pictures  it 
as  a  state  of  mind  or  mood  of  spirit  in  one  man  toward  another 
man;  whereas  the  scriptural  idea  makes  it  appear  as  a  state  of 
mind  or  mood  of  soul  which  a  man  has  toward  his  God.  I 
can  be  a  meek  man,  for  instance,  and  not  be  meek  toward  man 
at  all;-  Meekness  relates  to  God.  In  other  words,  whatever 
definition  you  put  upon  Meekness,  it  does  not  describe  my 
feelings  toward  or  for  others ;  it  simply  describes  the  attitude  of 
my  mind  and  soul  towards  the  Deity.  And  this  distinction, 
you  can  see,  is  of  a  character  to  change  the  entire  line  of 
thought  running  through  the  discourse.  If  Meekness  were  a 
term  descriptive  of  a  state  of  a  man's  feelings  toward  his  fellow- 
men,  the  line  of  thought  would  be  in  one  direction ;  but  if 
Meekness  be  a  term  descriptive  of  a  man's  feelings  toward  his 
God,  then  the  line  of  thought  would  run  in  altogether  jf  different 
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direction.  To  illustrate :  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  Moses,  as 
being  the  meekest  man,  does  it  describe  the  state  of>  his  dis- 
position or  the  mannerism  of  his  bearing  toward  bis  fellows;  or 
does  it  describe  the  state  of  his  disposition  and  the  mannerism 
of  his  bearing  toward  the  Deity? 

The  apprehension  of  this  distinction  shed  the  first  light  my 
mind  received  on  this  subject:  and  I  said,  Very  well;  if 
Meekness  has  nothing  to  do  with  one's  attitude  toward  his 
fellow-men,  but  is  strictly  and  beautifully  descriptive  of  the 
souFs  feeling  toward  God,  I  know  which  way  the  path  of  my 
examination  lie&  This  is  the  first  difference  I  discerned  be- 
tween the  popular  and  the  scriptural  conception  of  meekness. 

The  second  difference  is  as  to  the  quality  of  meetoess,  or  its 
characta:  as  a  feding.  What  is  the  feeling  that  we  call  meek- 
ness ?  We  have  fouhd  out  what  the  proper  object  of  it  is;  now 
let  us  discover,  if  we  may,  what  the  feeling  is. 

In  the  first  place,  mark  what  it  is  not :  it  is  not  weak.  All 
virtues  are  strong,  but  all  \irtues  are  not  equally  strong.  There 
is  the  same  difference  in  the  virtuous  elements  of  character  that 
there  is  between  the  various  kinds  of  healthy  wood.  There  is 
oak,  hickory,  maple,  willow,  and  basswood.  All  have  strength, 
but  they^are  not  equal  in  strength.  In  the  virtues,  or  the  healthy 
elements  of  our  natures,  there  is  the  like  diffezence.  One 
element  is  strongef  than  another.  I  do  not  say  that  one  should 
be  ranked  above  another,  for  each  in  its  way  may  be  most 
serviceable.  The  hickory  makes  the  toughest  bow,  but  the 
osier  is  the  most  serviceable  for  baskets.  Courage  makes  the 
bravest  appearance  on  the  battlefield,  but  patience  may  win 
the  campaign  after  alL 

Now,  touching  the  quality  of  Meekness, the  popular  conception 
is  that  it  is  weak;  and  it  seems  weak  because,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  they  make  the  object  of  it  man.  A  man  who  is  humble, 
who  is  mild,  who  is  self-deprecating  toward  other  men,  inevit- 
ably seems  a  weak  man ;  and  so  he  is.  All  strong  natures  are 
self-assertive  toward  their  equals.  Every  man  should  have 
strongly  developed  in«  him  the  principle  of  defence,  of  self- 
protection,  of  mastery,  as  he  stands  related  to  other  men. 
This  develo|Hnent  he  needs  first  for  the  integrity  of  his  own 
dignity.  He  needs  it  more  yet  for  the  protection  of  his  rights. 
But  a-  man  may  be  very  self-assertive,  touching  his  rights, 
privil^es,  and  dignity  toward  his  fellow-men,  and  yet  be  very 
humble,  very  self-mistrustful  of  his  own  powers,  as  he  sXands 
related  to  God,  and  yet  give  uo  one  the  least  ground  of  sus- 
picion that  he  is  a  weak  man.     Many  a  man  and  many  a 
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woman  who  has  been  filled  with  meekness  toward  God,  has  at 
the  same  time  stood  up  in  the  might  of  a  majestic  strength  and 
defied  the  power  of  man,  even  when  that  power  appeared  in  tl>e 
terrible  guise  of  cruellest  death. 

The  first  thing  that  I  ascertained,  then,  which  brought  light 
to  my  mind  touching  this  subject  was,  that  Meekness  is  a  feel- 
ing or  a  state  of  the  soul  having  God  for  its  object ;  and  the 
second  thing  I  perceived  was,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  akin  to 
weakness,  but  rather  in  and  of  itself  superbly  and  majestically 
strong. 

But  having  gone  thus  far,  I  came  to  another  apprehension 
— that  is,  my  mind  grew  to  discern  another  characteristic  of 
Meekness ;  and  the  discernment  came  to  my  mind  in  this  way. 
The  Saviour,  in  His  beautitudes,  said,  **  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  In  other  words,  a  man  in 
whose  soul  is  developed  the  filial  fear  of  God — in  whose  soul 
is  this  inner  strength  which  enables  him  in  the  face  of  all  human 
opposition  to  do  right  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life — is  a  man 
fitted  to  possess  the  whole  earth.  Pile  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world  into  one  heap;  bring  together  its  gems,  its  precious 
metals,  its  priceless  ores,  its  beauties  that  grow  out  of  the  earth 
and  hang  pendant  from  the  skies — bring  these  altogether,  I 
say,  and  over  against  them  place  the  man  who  fears  God  and 
does  not  fear  man,  and  he  is  worthy  to  possess  them,  is  fit 
to  use  them,  is  great  and  noble  enough  to  own  and  handle 
them. 

Not  only  so ;  but  the  soul  that  has  in  it  this  feeling  toward 
God  has  in  it  also  a  sensing  power  to  receive  the  richness  of  all 
this  accumulated  wealth.  Nothing  but  love  can  appreciate  the 
gifts  of  love;  and  love  does  appreciate  such  gifts  invariably. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  possession,  the  nominal  and  the  actual. 
The  law  gives  you  the  nominal  possession  to  a  strip  of  land. 
You  can  buy  a  thousand  acres,  and  the  law  will  pronounce  you 
owner  of  it.  You  can  heir  a  thousand  acres  from  your  ancestors, 
and  the  law  says  you  have  inherited  it.  Let  us  see.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  wide-stretching  acres  are  hills,  a  lake,  a  river, 
a  cascade ;  trees  wave  their  foliage  over  the  landscape ;  flowers 
fleck  the  green  meadows  with  patches  of  bright  colour;  delight- 
ful odours  rise  and  are  borne  sweetly  forward  by  the  winds ;  a 
thousand  beauties  are  enclosed  witiiin  the  thousand  acres.  The 
law  of  entail  gives  to  the  rich  man,  or  the  son  of  the  rich  mm, 
the  inheritance  of  them.  But  he  has  no  interpreting  sense 
within  his  bosom  whereby  their  beauty  is  apprehended.  To 
his  eye  the  flowers  make  no  appeal,  and  to  his  ears  the  rustling 
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leaves  and  the  falling  water  are  no  music.     He  loves  not  the 
Maker,  and  therefore  he  does  not  appreciate  the  Maker's  gifts. 
But  one  day  a  man  who  loves  God,  and  therefore  appreciates 
what  He  has  made,  journeying  through  this  world  towards  his 
Father's  immediate  presence,  comes  to  the  margin  of  the  fair 
vision  that  the  thousand  acres  include,  and,  captivated  by  the 
scene,  builds  his  humble  cottage  at  a  point  which  enables  him 
from  the  doonvay  to  command  the  rich  expanse.      To  his  eye 
the  trees  make  continually  a  subtle  appeal.     The  river  running 
on  its  course  sings  to  him.      He  breathes  with  grateful  nostrils 
the  odours  that  the  flowers  send  lavishly  forth.     The  spectacle 
of  his  Father's  handiwork  delights  his  soul ;  and  when  the  day 
is  at  its  wane,  and  night  comes  forth  darkly  beautiful,  into  his 
bosom  descend  the  peace  and  splendour  of  the  skies. 
.  And  thus  the  two  men  live,  the  one  inheriting  the  thousand 
acres,  with  all  the  beauty  they  include,  by  the  bare  and  unsen- 
sitive  permission  of  the  law ;  the  other  inheriting  them,  and  all 
they  include,  by  the  broader  and  more  effectual  sanction  which 
appreciation  and  the  reception  of  the  soul  bestows.     **  Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. ^'     Blessed  are 
they  whose  souls  have  filial  worshipping  and   affectionate  rela- 
tions to  God ;  for  they  shall  inherit,  by  appreciation,  the  earth 
that  He  has   made,  the  loveliness  which   He  has  fashioned 
wherewith  to  delight  the  admiring  eye,  and  the  melodies  He 
has  started  in  this  earthly  atmosphere  that  they  might  charm 
and  captivate  the  receptive  ear. 

So  then,  we  conclude  that  Meekness  is  descriptive  of  a 
state  of  mind  and  soul  toward  God  and  not  man,  is  strong 
and  not  weak,  and  is  expressive  of  a  disposition  that  can 
receive  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  as  it  stands  revealed  in  the 
earth,  and  hence  might  truly  be  said  to  inherit  it. 

Indeed,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  really  own  anything 
else  in  the  world  than  what  you  thus  receive,  and  thus  incor- 
porate by  receiving  of  it  in  the  upbuilding  of  your  natures? 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  really  own  only  so  much  of  this  world  as 
I  can  take  with  me  when  I  go  out  of  it ;  and  I  think  this  law 
applies  to  all  of  us.  Whatever  you  cannot  take  with  you,  you 
hold  in  trust  for  others  who  are  now  or  who  shall  come  after. 
Thus  you  hold  your  property  in  trust.  Only  so  far  as  you  can, 
as  it  were,  express  the  juice  out  of  it  and  so  make  it  verily  add 
to  the  growth  of  your  life,  do  you  seem  to  me  really  to  own  it. 
'J'hat  part  of  the  rose  which  I  can  smell,  that  portion  of  its  odour 
that  I  can  actually  take  into  my  system  sensingly,  I  truly  own, 
and  only  that.     I  may  own  the  soil  out  of  which  it  grows — that 
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is,  man's  law  has  given  me  a  title  to  it — ^but  the  sweet  life  that  has 
come  up  out  of  it  I  cannot  own,  save  as  I  receive  it  into  my  life. 

Now,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  one  of  enlightenment.  Its 
primary  object  is  to  make  those  whom  it  influences  see  things 
rightly — that  is,  see  their  true  significance  and  their  right 
relations.  Spirit  is  cause ;  matter  is  effect ;  and  only  they  who, 
looking  into  and  looking  through  matter,  can  discern  the  Spirit 
that  is  within  and  behind  it,  can  be  called  enlightened.  Or 
you  may  put  it  in  the  plural  form,  and  say,  the  spirit  world  is 
the  world  of  causes,  and  the  material  world  is  the  world-  of 
effects ;  and  only  they  who  look  beyond  the  material  world  intp 
the  spiritual — look  beyond  the  effects  to  the  causes — can  be  called 
men  and  women  of  any  considerable  vision.  The  psalmist  says 
that  "the  brutish  man  knoweth  not  God,"  and  the  reasonas 
because  the  brutish  man  has  no  higher  conception  of  causes  than 
brute  force,  or  of  effects  beyond  those  that  brute  force  produces. 
But  God  is  not  brute  force,  or  material  force,  He  is  spiritual 
force,  and  only  the  lower  effects  of  His  operations  are  material. 

The  grand  effects  that  stand  out  as  great  mountains  stand  at 
sunrise,  lifted  high  above  the  fog  that  hangs  dankly  around 
their  base  ;  the  effects  that  advertise  Him  gloriously  throughout 
the  universe  are  those  of  spirit  and  not  of  matter.  It  would 
have  been  a  stupendous  achievement  had  He  created  nothing 
but  the  earth ;  but  He  went  on  and  created  a  soul.  The  latter 
accomplishment  dwarfs  the  former  result,  and  makes  it  a  matter 
rather  of  curious  study  than  a  thing  of  wonder  and  surprise.  I 
am  curious  to  know  how  the  earth  is  made,  and  the  fact  that  I 
can  know — that  man  can  know— lessens  my  admiration  of  its 
creation ;  but  in  my  inability  to  know  or  learn  how  the  soul 
was  created  I  apprehend  the  glory  of  the  success;  and  my 
admiration  of  God,  which  becomes  profoundest  reverence,  is 
elicited  not  because  He  made  what  I  can  understand  but  what 
I  cannot  understand.  The  Maker  of  the  earth  I  admire ;  the 
Maker  of  the  soul  I  adore. 

Now,  the  Spirit  enlightens  the  mind  to  understand  spiritual 
causes  and  spiritual  effects;  and  since  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
spiritual  effects,  it  enlightens  one  to  understand  Him,  which — 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this — is  the  highest  triumph  of 
tlie  understanding,  and  from  which  come  its  highest  delights. 
No  one  can  express  in  words  the  keen  relish  with  which  the 
mind  looks  through  and  behind  material  forces  and  things»  and 
so  beholds  the  spiritual  cause,  especially  as  it  appidiends  the 
beautiful  benevolence  of  the  cause.  It  is  from  this  api»'ehen- 
sion  of  the  spiritualness  of  thmgs  that  appreciation  of  things  is 
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born  within  the  soul  \  and  only  those  who  are  thus  spiritually 
moved  upon  and  spiritually  educated  can  appreciate  what  is 
around  within  sight  and  what  is  beyond  sight  of  the  eye.  But 
they  do ;  and  in  so  doing  they  become  true  owners  both  of 
what  is  within  sight  and  what  is  beyond  sight,  so  far  as  they 
understand  it.  They  thus,  as  the  Saviour  said,  "  inherit  the 
earth  "  by  the  force  of  that  fine  sense  and  that  sweet  reverence 
of  the  Maker  of  all  things  which  they  apprehend  as  in  things. 
And  when  it  is  written  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  meekness — 
that  is,  when  it  is  written  that  the  Spirit  produces  in  us  such  a 
state  of  feeling  toward  God,  and  such  an  apprehension  of  God, 
that  we  appreciate  Him — it  becomes  one  of  the  most  precious 
of  the  many  precious  sayings  in  the  inspired  Book. 

We  should  rejoice,  that  within  us  and  all  reverential  souls 
this  work  of  enlightenment  touching  spiritual  causes  and 
spiritual  effects  is  going  on.  We  should  rejoice  that  over  the 
whole  earth  this  mighty  and  benevolent  education  is  being 
advanced.  Men  are  gradually  being  refined  in  their  feelings,  so 
that  they  become  sensitive  to  what  in  former  ages  they  were 
numb  to.  They  are  being  made  more  apprehensive  in  their 
vision,  and  the  honour  of  God — by  which  1  mean  the  perception 
of  His  excellences — is  being  spread  abroad  everywhere.  It 
moves  its  belt  of  light  onward  through  the  people  of  the  earth, 
as  the  morning  moves  its  line  of  solar  radiance  up  the  slopes 
of  the  globe  land  around  it.  Nor  is  the  day  far  distant  when 
all  men  shall  stand  in  the  light  of  the  glory  ot  God ;  that  is, 
when  all  men  shall  have  in  them  the  power  to  perceive  and  the 
faculty  to  appreciate  the  works  and  the  nature  of  their  Maker. 

Then  will  men  indeed  possess  the  earth.  They  shall  possess 
it  in  its  every  significance.  The  knowledge  of  its  laws  will 
bring  them  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  which  framed  those  laws, 
which  set  their  benevolent  forces  in  motion,  and  continues  their 
salutary  movements  in  daily  application.  They  will  perceive 
how  little  is  matter  and  how  vast  is  spirit — how  slight  is  material 
force  and  how  puissant  is  spiritual  energy;  they  shall  know 
then  that  only  as  they  are  mighty  in  spirit  and  spiritual  power 
are  they  mighty  at  all;  and  how  only  as  they  perceive  and 
appropriate  things  spiritually,  have  they  either  the  knowledge 
or  the  possession  of  the  true  treasures  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  kings  of  the  earth,  not  its  warriors,  not  those 
wlio  are  mighty  in  their  command  of  material  forces,  and  who 
are  only  thus  mighty,  that  shall  inherit  the  earth,  not  those 
wlio  are  proud  in  the  sufficiency  of  their  self-conceit,  that  shall 
own  the  earth;  but  those  who  have  within  them  this  spiritual 
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enlightenment  to  apprehend  the  spirit  that  is  hidden  from  eyes 
not  thus  enlightened,  those  who  are  humble  before  God,  those 
who  are  meek,  and  therefore  fully  and  sweetly  receptive  in  their 
spirits,  that  shall  possess  the  untold  treasures  which  God 
bestows  upon  those  that  love  Him. 

And  if  this  were  the  day  and  the  hour  of  Divine  inspection 
and  decision,  if  this  were  the  moment  for  us  all  to  be  judged 
as  to  our  inward  state  and  ripeness  of  capacity,  should  we  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who  are  meek — should  we  be  of  the 
number  of  those  within  whom  and  upon  whom  the  Divine 
Spirit  has  moved  with  its  enlightening  and  refining  influence? 
And  this  farther  question  might  with  solemn  application  be 
entertained  by  us  :  are  our  hearts  ready  and  waiting,  to  receive 
the  incoming  of  this  blessed  Presence,  who  gives  new  sight  to 
the  eyes  that  were  blind,  a  sense.of  hearing  to  ears  that  were 
deaf,  and  lively  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and 
sweet  within  the  reach  of  our  apprehension  to  our  natures? 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  such  spiritual  influence  as  the 
race  of  man  never  before  knew.  Never  before  did  men  under- 
stand the  causes  of  things  as  now.  Never  before  were  the 
phenomena  of  nature  or  the  jihenomena  of  spirit  so  clearly 
understood.  And,  as  a  result,  never  before  was  there  so  little 
bigotry  and  so  little  persecution  as  to-day.  In  this — namely, 
what  man  has  escaped — you  perceive  the  negative  advantages 
of  the  Spirit's  work.  To  have  extinguished  the  fire  of  perse- 
cution ;  to  have  consigned  the  rack  and  every  implement  of 
torture  to  disgraceful  rust ;  to  have  so  far  eradicated  superstition 
from  the  popular  mind  in  respect  to  natural  phenomena  that 
men  are  wiUing  to  become  students  of  those  phenomena  ;  above 
all,  to  have  enlightened  men's  minds  touching  spiritual  causes 
and  effects  to  such  a  degree  that  priestly  jugglery  is  no  longer  . 
possible — these  things  show  us  the  negative  advantages  of  the 
Spirit's  action  on  the  race. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  positive  side  that  represents  the 
gain,  not  as  to  what  man  has  escaped  but  as  to  what  man  has 
attained,  we  have  still  greater  joy  at  the  contemplation.  For  it 
is  evident  that  tribes  and  entire  races  have  been  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit  to  perceive,  in  outline  at  least,  the  existence  of  God 
in  the  world  and  the  beauty  of  His  works.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Spirit  has  allied  Himself  to  the  sciences  ;  but  it  can  be 
said  that  the  sciences  have  at  last  become  scientific  enough  to 
realise  that  they  are  only  children  seeking  to  learn  the  Father's 
character  and  the  Father's  ways  through  a  study  of  the  Father's 
work.     Geology,  for  instance,  might  be  called  a  popular  com- 
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mentary  on  the  Divine  goodness  and  power.  Astronomy  has 
taught  the  world  •  the  wisdom  and  might  of  the  Jehovah  as  no 
verbally-written  Bible  can  do.  The  studentship  which  is  now 
going  on  touching  the  origin  of  life  and  the  point  at  which  the 
vitalising  operation  begins  to  be  felt  in  the  inert  matter,  has 
already  resulted  in  throwing  such  light  on  darkened  subjects, 
that  God  is  already  receiving  unprecedented  adoration  from 
thousands.  And  when  this  great  and  solemn  interrogation, 
which  Darwin  and  his  companions  are  making  into  the  secresy 
which  has  hitherto  enveloped  the  origin  of  life,  has  been  fully 
answered,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  ultimately  be,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  answer  will  be  in  the  form  of  such  a  revela- 
tion of  God's  power  in  beginning  things  that  will  make  His 
glory  manifest  beyond  what  it  could  otherwise  be  to  the  whole 
earth,  especially  to  such  as  are  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate 
such  glories.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  they  who  began  their 
interrogation  sceptical  of  the  Divine  Being  because  they,  or 
the  world  before  them,  had  not  gathered  facts  enough  to  make 
them  understand  how  the  Divine  Nature  could  apply  itself  in 
its  wasdom,  its  power,  and  its  benevolence  to  the  making  of 
things,  will,  long  before  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
investigation,  be  among  the  humblest  of  His  worshippers.  I  feel 
confident  that  when  they  have  crept  far  enough  into  the  secrecies 
of  life  to  apprehend  the  cause  of  it,  and  feel  that  they  are  likely 
at  the  very  next  turn  in  their  progress  to  come  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  the  Cause,  they  will  make  that  turn  on  their  knees. 

I  look,  therefore,  at  the  movements  of  my  age  as  bringing 
the  race  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  Meekness  ;  or,  as  I  have 
explained,  a  state  of  feeling  which  senses  God  in  things,  and 
that  attitude  of  soul  which  makes  one  patient,  humble,  and  at 
the  same  time  hopeful  before  Him. 

I  feel  that  this  was  the  state  of  Moses'  mind  and  spirit,  and 
the  characterising  element  of  his  nature,  and  which  caused  him 
to  be  called  the  meekest  of  men.  He  had  a  large  nature 
through  which  to  sense  the  Deity.  God  to  him  was  not  an 
unknown  quantity ;  He  was  a  sublime  quality.  And  he  appre- 
hended this  quality  of  being  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  humble 
before  it,  and  in  such  a  way,  too,  that  he  received  of  it.  I  feel 
that  this,  too,  is  the  state  of  mind  described  in  the  beatitudes, 
and  which  the  Saviour  said  carried  with  it  the  inheritance  of 
the  earth.  Men  are  growing — we  all  are — in  the  power  to 
apprehend  God  and  the  capacity  to  sense  Him.  And  this 
growth  is  world-wide,  and  springs  from  the  world-wide  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit     Not  alone  on  the  Judean  hills  do  the  fruits 
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of  the  Spirit  now  wave  their  golden  heads,  but  in  every  clime 
the  harvest  is  coming  on;  and  the  rustle  of  spiritual  harvest  as 
the  ripening  wind  of  the  Spirit  blows  through  it  moves  forward 
its  musical  murmur  with  the  circling  progress  of  the  sun. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  give  sufficient  thought  to  the  refining 
influences  of  Christianity — and  I  use  Christianity  not  as  if  it 
was  the  only  religion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  oparated  through, 
but  as  if  it  was  the  religion  that  He  could  best  operate  through, 
and  had  fully  inspired  for.  His  own  service.  We  count  the 
triumphs  of  the  Spirit  hy  the  number  of  ccHiversions ;  and  that 
is  well,  if  you  remember  that  conversion  is  valuable  only  as  the 
first,  and,  perhaps,  rude  beginning  in  progressive  refinement 
To  make  coarse  natures  fine ;  to  make  rough  natures  even ; 
to  make  harsh  natures  mild ;  sceptical  natures  trustful ;  rebel- 
lious natures  submissive  ;  animal  natures  spiritual — in  these — 
not  in  any  one,  but  in  them  all  taken  together — ^you  behold  the 
triumphs  of  the  Spirit.  And  only  as  this  progress  of  refine- 
ment has  been  carried  on  and  carried  up  in  your  natures, 
friends,  only  as  you  have  been  delivered  from  the  earthly  and 
been  established  in  the  heavenly,  have  you  any  evidence  in  you 
that  you  are  Christians. 

Your  theological  opinions,  if  they  are  productive  of  right 
moods  and  feelings,  if  they  help  on  this  refining  process,  are 
valuable,  otherwise  they  are  valueless.  Your  opinions  do 
not,  therefore,  furnish  you  with  any  standard  by  which  to 
measure  your  piety.  They  can  be  held,  and  have  been  held  by 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  had  no  piety.  And  no 
worse  thing  can  happen  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  it  is  to  be 
the  Church  of  the  Spirit,  than  to  make  intellectual  opinions  or 
notions  of  truth  tlie  rule  of  measurement  of  a  man's  spiritual 
condition. 

This  warning  which  I  ^v^  you,  my  people,  you  will  do 
well  to  heed,  all  the  more  because  you  will  not  find  many  that 
will  frankly  give  it  to  you.  But  if  within  your  heart  there  is  the 
right  feeling — ^love  for  God  and  man — if  you  feel  that,  although 
you  were  in  your  human  birth  swathed  about  with  coarsest  flesh 
which  coarsely  receives  coarse  impressions  from  without,  you  are 
nevertheless  refining  its  coarseness  away  and  making  your  very 
body  become  spiritual,  you  can  well  rejoice. 

If,  furthermore — and  this  is  very  fine  evidence  of  piety — 
you  have  a  clearer  sight  into  the  nature  of  things,  including  the 
divinity  of  your  own  soul ;  if,  springing  from  this  improvement  in 
your  spiritual  vision,  you  can  trace  the  growth  of  a  hearty  affec- 
tion for  the  Author  of  your  life  and  the  Maker  of  the  world  ;, 
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if,  furthermore,  you  find  yourself  growing  happier  because  of 
this  affection,  you  may  feel  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  ripen- 
ing within  your  nature  the  fruit  of  Meekness. 

In  thinking  of  this  trait  being  fostered  in  your  disposition,  do 
not  think  of  it  as  you  stand  related  to  men ;  but  think  of  it  as  if 
you  were  not  connected  with  men  at  all — as  if  there  were  no 
men  living,  if  that  will  help  your  imagination,  and  you  stood 
connected  with  God  only.  This  brings  out  the  blessed  ministry 
of  Meekness.  It  connects  us  with  God.  And  this  makes  it 
priceless  to  the  soul ;  for  what  is  so  priceless  as  that  which 
binds  us  so  closely  and  happily  to  Him  P 

Are  there  any  here  who  are  absent  from  homeB  Are  there 
any  of  you  here  who,  being  thus  absent,  have  a  picture  of  a 
loved  one  mth  you,  a  picture  that  you  often  look  at — ^!ook  at 
when  alone  by  yourself,  and  suddenly  hide  if  you  hear  one 
coming,  not  because  you  are  ashamed  of  being  seen  looking 
at  the  picture,  but  because  the  picture  is  too  sacred  to  be  seen  by 
another?  Have  any  of  you  your  mother's  picture — the  pic- 
ture of  a  mother  who  is  away  from  you,  divided  by  a  distance 
on  the  earth,  or  perhaps  divided  not  by  any  distance,  but  be- 
cause your  eyes  cannot  see  into  the  heaven  that  holds  its  atmo- 
sphere for  ever  around  you,  as  sunshine  is  around  the  blind  ? 
Have  any  of  you  in  your  houses  at  home,  hanging  somewhere 
on  the  wall,  the  picture  of  the  house  in  which  you  were  born  ; 
of  the  dear  old  place  where  you  began  to  live,  which  to-day 
stands  associated  with  mother  and  father,  with  brother  and 
sister,  and  youthful  companions — ^the  old  place,  known  in 
every  curve  of  the  banks,  in  every  slope  of  the  hills,  in  every 
rock  by  the  roadside,  in  every  footpath  and  every  stone  in  the 
footpath;  known  as  you  know  no  other  spot  on  earth,  not 
even  the  house  in  which  you  used  to  live — have  any  of  you, 
I  say,  any  such  picture  ?  If  you  have,  they  will  serve  as  an 
illustration.  Just  as  these  pictures  bind  you  to  mother,  father, 
loved  one,  and  the  dear  old  home  of  your  earlier  days  and  per- 
haps your  happiest — as  these  pictures,  when  you  look  at  them, 
bring  back  the  faces  and  scenes  that  you  once  saw  so  vividly 
that  you  realize  them  as  you  might  not  otherwise  do — realize 
them  so  that  your  heart  grows  warm  aad  the  eye  perhaps  yields 
the  mist  of  affectionate  remembrance  ;  so  in  the  face  of  this 
heaven-born  Meekness,  when  once  it  has  become  a  trait  of  your 
disposition,  you  can  see  the  evidence  of  your  connection  with 
God,  the  proof  that  you  are  His — His  in  a  sense  and  a  way 
that  no  distance  can  separate  you,  and  no  passage  of  time  can 
sever  the  connection. 
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One  word  more.  We  have  all  met  with  what  are  called 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  We  have  had  our  days  of  shine 
and  cloud,  we  have  had  seasons  of  hope,  and  seasons  of 
despondency ;  and  lo-day  we  both  have  and  miss  what  we 
have  prayed  for.  Blessed  be  God,  that  He  has  enlightened  us 
to  such  a  degree  that  our  eyes  see  far  ahead  and  far  up,  and 
our  vision  sweeps  wide  expanses  and  extended  territories  of 
being.  The  ills  of  mortal  life  crowded  into  mortal  life  are 
enough  to  make  it  miserable.  The  ills  of  life  limited  to  the 
first  and  briefest  fraction  of  eternity  seem  as  nothing.  The 
life  that  we  live  here,  remember,  is  only  that  fraction,  and  the 
ills  that  you  coeet  are  held  by  the  mercy  of  God  within  its 
strict  circumference.  When  we  pass  this  circumference  of 
darkest  shadow,  we  shall  pass  into  eternally  extended  sunshine. 
The  meek  man,  he  whose  soul  sees  God  and  appreciates  Him — 
sees  his  connection  with  Him — is  upheld  to  meet  and  bear  the 
ills  of  this  mortal  pilgrimage ;  for  he  knows  that  deliverance  is 
at  hand,  and  waits  submissively  for  the  great  delivay,  and  in 
his  submssion  feels  that  he  is  led  of  God. 


lEMPERANCE. 


"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflftring,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law." — 
Galatians  v.  22,  23. 

Human  nature  is  a  nature  of  desire.  It  is  an  eager,  longing, 
panting  nature.  In  it  are  strong  feelings,  and  feelings  that  grow 
in  their  strength  as  spring  torrents  grow  when  the  clouds 
smother  the  life  of  the  hills  and  drench  their  shivering  sides 
with  their  cold  deluge.  Human  nature  is  a  nature  of  power — 
power  that  rings  itself  in  successive  growth  as  great  trees  do, 
until  they  become  majestic.  It  is  a  nature  of  force — not  merely 
of  strength  innate  and  already  collected,  but  of  power  in 
ex])ression  ;  power  in  energetic  motion ;  power  that  is  alive, 
active,  and  forceful.  Human  nature  is  an  emotional  nature.  It 
is  subject  to  great  floods  and  ebbs  of  feeling.  It  is  like  a  river 
with  the  great  ocean  lying  up  against  its  mouth.  The  ocean 
retires  and  the  river  shrinks  to  a  stream  ;  the  ocean  swells  and 
heaves  back  again,  crowds  into  the  river's  mouth,  fills  it  to  over- 
flowing, and  sends  evidence  of  its  overwhelming  pressure  far  up 
to  the  fords  under  the  foot-hills.  So  human  nature  has,  lying 
in  contact  with  it,  a  great  realm  of  emotional  causes  :  love  and 
hate ;  pride  and  jealousy ;  hope  and  fear ;  and  out  of  this  great 
realm  roll  up  huge  waves,  which  pour  their  volume  into  and 
over  our  nature  until  emotionally  we  are  overfull,  are  flooded 
in  feeling,  are  drowned  in  the  ecstacy  or  bitterness  of  the  all- 
pervading  and  all-possessing  sentiment ;  or,  as  when  the  waves 
retire,  we  are  drained  almost  dry  of  feeling,  and  are  as  if  we 
were  parched  and  shrivelled,  even  out  of  the  possibility  tem- 
porarily of  receiving  a  sensation. 

What  a  creation  man  is,  when  looked  at  simply  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  feeling,  as  an  incarnation  of  passion,  as  an 
expression  of  sentiment !  Have  you  not  met  children  born 
with  too  much  feeling — bom  over-sensitive,  over-sympathetic? 
How  easily  their  eyes  overflow  at  the  sight  of  misery,  or  how 
quickly  and  unreasonably  they  become  angry  !  How  quickly 
their  natures  rush  to  the  extremes  of  feeling !  One  moment, 
with  flashing  eye  and  little  body  quivering  with  rage,  the  boy 
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stands  before  his  mother  madly  rebellious ;  the  next,  with  his^ 
little  arms  round  her  neck  and  his  palpitating  body  on  her 
bosom,  he  is  sobbing  out  his  repentance.  And  what  do  we 
see  in  these  children,  but  the  evidence  that  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  a  nature  infinitely  large  in  its  feelings,  infinitely 
strong  in  its  passions,  and  infinitely  controlled  in  its  every 
expression,  which  these  little  ones  are  not?  But  remember 
that  the  force  that  these  little  ones  have— the  forces  that  we 
all  have — fiercely  strong  because  ungoverned — are  proofs  of 
our  Divine  parentage ;  are  evidences  of  what  a  strong  nature 
our  Father  has. 

Human  nature  is,  therefore,  strongly  endowed,  as  it  should 
be.  God's  angels  excel  in  strength;  and  man  stands  in 
amiable  rivalry  with  the  angels.  He  was  made  in  the  Divine- 
likeness,  and  God's  likeness  expressed  in  human  will  and  body 
could  not  be  weak.  He  is  born  strong ;  he  is  bom  emotional ; 
he  'is  born  passionate  ;  and  he  is  all  this  because  he  ought  to 
be -all  this.  For  he  should  be  forceful,  and  these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  force.  But  such  a  nature  becomes  a  wasteful  nature, 
a  violent  naiture,  a  wicked  and  hurtful  nature,  unless  it  be 
properly  controlled.  All  sensational  force  must  have  a  con- 
scienee,  must  have  mercy,  must  have  wisdom  and  affection, 
or  it  becomes  a  devil.  Forces  that  are  uncontrolled — forces 
that  are  inordinate  and  intemperate — are  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  universe.  A  great  force  must  be  amiable,  or  it 
would  war  upon  and  utterly  thwart  the  intentions  of  love. 
Hence  laws  are  the  highest  expression  of  affection,  because 
laws  fix  the  direction  and  control  the  extent  in  which  and  to- 
which  force  operates.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  God  is  law,  as^ 
some  have  said ;  for  the  Scripture  well  says  that  God  is  love. 
But  it  is  right  to  say  that  law  is  the  finest  expression  of  love, 
and  hence  the  finest  expression  of  Deity. 

Order  has  been  called  the  first  law  of  God.  And  order  im- 
plies perfect  control  on  the  part  of  intelligence  over  all  things 
within  its  domain.  And  we  know — slight  as  our  real  know^- 
ledge  is  of  the  natural  forces  that  are  around  us  in  the  earth 
and  air  and  waters  under  the  earth — how  essential  that  the 
bond  which  binds  all  forces  together  in  orderly  connection 
should  not  be  cut  or  weakened  in  a  single  strand. 

We  do  not  know  much  of  Nature,  in  spite  of  the  great 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature  in 
these  later  times.  But  we  have  learned  enough  to  know  that 
Nature  is  an  arsenal  of  fearful  forces  ;  that  her  cells  are  innu- 
mesable,  and  that  many  are  charged  with  materials  whose  nature 
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is  as  dangerous-. as  it  ia  highly  inflammable.  We; know;  too,>that 
forces  liemingled  in  the  atmosphere,  whose  benevolence  is  found 
solely  in  the  nicety  with,  which  they  are  mingled  \  and  that  if  the 
fine  proportion  in  which  they  now  stand  related  one  to  another 
were  lost,  either  by  increase  or  decrease  of  any,  the  catastrophe 
which  would  follow  would  be  no  less  than  the  total  and  instant 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  We  know  enough  of  Natuse, 
also,  to  know  that  this  great  edifice  in  which,  we.  live,  and  on 
whose  floor,  inlaid  with  gems  and  precious  ores,,  we  walkr— ay, 
and  this  air  which,  being  breathed,  feeds  the  life  within  us^and 
this  "brave,  overhanging  firraamesot,"  as  the  poet  calls  it^.ai!e 
alike  so  highly  combustible  that  should  the.  God  of  Order  inter- 
mit for  an  instant  His  guardian  care,  and  some  evil'  genius, 
watchful  for  ages  perhaps  for  just  such  an  opportunity^  should 
with  one  swift  gesture  of  his  black  hand,  fling  a  flaming  tondi 
into  this  realm. — this  magazine,  as  it  were,,  of  ungranulated 
powder — the  earth  and  air,  yea,,  and  the  dome  of  heaven  itself 
— ^would  be  blown  into  chaotic  ruin  by  the  tremendous 
explosion. 

In  this  illustration^  drawn  from  natuml  history  and  sufHciendy 
familiar  in  its  facts  to  you  to  be  impressive,  you-  behold  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  that  fanraaching  and 
exact  control  of  things  which  God  our  Heavenly  Father  exercises 
over  the  universe.  If  it  helps  your  piety  to  picture  Him  as  a 
King,  crowned  as  to  His  head  and  holding,  that  symbol  of 
sovereignty — a  sceptre — in  His  hand,  I  pray  you  to  make^your 
imagination  large  and  lofty  enough  to  do  Him  measurable 
justice.  Make  that  arm  long  enough  to  reach  from  whatever 
point  you  place  Him  at  to  the.  centre  of  this  ^obe  on  ^vhose 
crust  we  live ;  and  see  that  sceptre  held  mth;  steady  authority 
above  that  interiox  sea  of  fire,  the  spray  of  whose  breaking 
waves  at  times  jets  out  of  Mxnau  or  flings  its  blazing  froth  down 
the  slopes  of  those  gigantic  mountains  that  standi  in  the  far-off 
southern  seas.  And  let  there  be  a  crown,  if  you-  needs  must 
see  things  thus,  upon  the  head  of  Him  whose^  head  the  eyea  of 
men  ia  alL  the  eternities  will  nev^r  see ;  but  let  the  frame,  and 
band  of  it  be  no  smaller  than  the  widest  sweep  of  the  rounded 
sky ;  and  the  gems  that  blaze  innumerable  for.its.setting  bajiot 
less  m  number  or  in  splendour  than  the  stars,  die:  planet^  and 
other  mightier  orbs  unnamed^  which  hold  their  fi^d  position 
because  He  has  told  them  where  to  stay,^  or  move  onward  their 
luminous  course  because  His.  accurate  finger  has  traced,  the 
blading  line  ofi  their  career. 

Are  we  grateful  enough,   that  there  is  at  the  centce   of 
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this  universe  a  Being  of  such  power,  such  wisdom,  such  love, 
and,  I  may  add,  such  self-control,  that  the  benevolent  order 
and  potential  frame  of  things  are  thus  without  friction  or 
dangerous  disturbance  continued  from  age  to  age  ? 

The  nobility  of  self-control,  as  well  as  the  absolute  necessity 
of  it,  is  perceived  in  the  study  of  the  nature  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  God.  It  can  also  be  seen  as  we  study  the  nature 
and  doings  of  man. 

Now,  man  has  his  realm.  In  it  he  is  sovereign;  and  his 
realm  is  first  his  own  nature,  and  secondly  the  space  circum- 
scribed within  the  influences  which  that  nature  exerts.  In  the 
first  place,  I  say,  man  must  have  control  over  himself.  He 
must  treat  himself  as  a  force  that  needs  control,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  energies  that  need  restraint  and  direction,  as  a  being  of 
emotions  that  must  not  rise  save  in  certain  directions,  as  a  crea- 
ture of  appetite  which  must  be  kept  subordinate ;  and  by  appe- 
tite we  mean  any  strong  desire,  any  urgent  craving  after  a  thing. 

In  looking  into  the  matter  of  human  appetites,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  fact  you  discover  is  that  they  are  natural. 
They  are  found  imbedded  in  the  organic  structure  of  man. 
The  physical  appetites  reveal  themselves  first ;  but  the  mind 
has  its  native  cravings  as  truly  as  the  body.  The  spirit  also — 
by  which  we  mean  that  faculty  in  us  which  holds  relations  to 
the  moral  realm — has  its  natural  characteristics.  Neroes  and 
Caligulas  are  bom.  Their  gratification  in  cruelty  made  them 
monsters.  Even  time,  that  rounds  off  so  many  angles  and 
mellows  so  much  that  is  garish,  refuses  to  soften  a  single  line 
of  their  harsh  vices,  or  soften  the  fierce  and  baleful  expression 
of  their  career.  Bonapartes  and  Caesars  are  bom  as  truly 
as  drunkards — bom  with  the  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for 
power.  History  tells  us  to  what  excesses  these  mental  appe- 
tites can  carry  persons,  and  into  what  miseries  they  can  plunge 
mankind.  These  men  and  their  like  were  born  with  violent 
appetites,  unruly  desires,  an  inordinate  craving  after  promi- 
nence, power,  and  the  splendour  of  a  great  career.  What  to 
them  were  sacked  cities,  burning  villages,  and  blazing  hamlets  ? 
What  to  them  the  dying  agonies  of  slaughtered  troops,  the 
widow's  wail,  the  orphan's  cry,  the  imprecations  of  men  and 
the  indignation  of  God?  These  men  knew  no  moderation. 
Their  appetites,  uncontrolled  and  perhaps  uncontrollable  by 
mortal  power,  urged  them  into  such  excesses  that  Justice, 
forgetting  her  function  in  her  righteous  rage,  smote  their 
memories  with  her  scales  as  if  she  would  not  deign  to  weigh 
them  in  her  balances ;  and  Mercy  herself  refused  to  champion 
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their  cause,  being  utterly  alienated  in  her  sympathy  by  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  their  dreadful  crimes. 

Observe,  now,  the  actions  of  physical  appetites.  How  gross 
the  spectacle  of  the  animal  exhibition  we  behold !  In  our 
country  gluttony  is  not  in  vogue ;  but  the  time  has  been  when 
it  flourished  in  nations  of  highest  civilization,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  said,  as  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  civilization.  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
wealthiest  and  the  noblest  as  to  earthly  titles,  to  eat  as  swine 
eat ;  when  capacity  to  swallow  food  was  cultivated ;  when  even 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  was  called  upon  to 
relieve  the  stomach  of  what  had  been  crowded  into  it;  not 
that  nature  might  be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition,  but  that 
the  feasting  might  continue  a  few  hours  longer.  Even  the 
name  of  great  Caesar  is  not  above  just  connection  with  such 
orgies ;  even  the  purple  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  from  its 
folds  shone  out  the  richest  gleams,  is  by  no  means  free  from 
the  defilement  of  such  animalism.  When  Paul  wrote  this 
sentence,  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  temperance,"  its  applica- 
tion was  far  different  from  that  which  we  of  this  later  day  give 
it  When  he  called  upon  men  and  women  to  practice  self- 
control  touching  their  physical  appetites,  when  he  counselled 
moderation  in  all  things,  he  dealt  a  blow  at  the  brutal  fore- 
head of  Roman  gluttony  whose  directness  and  terrific  force  the 
average  reader  of  the  Bible  to-day  does  not  realize. 

In  our  age  intemperance  crops  out  not  in  eating  but  in 
drinking.  We  stimulate  the  nerves  instead  of  gorging  the 
stomach.  We  sin  against  the  mind  more  directly  than  against 
the  body.  The  sin  of  intemperance  springs  from  two  causes  : 
a  physical  appetite  and  a  mental  habit.  The  mental  habit  is 
acquired,  and  is  especially  acquired  by  brain-workers. 

A  professional  man,  or  a  man  whose  success  lies  in  brilliant 
thinking,  comes  to  a  great  mental  necessity;  a  bit  of  work  is  to 
be  done,  a  bit  of  very  important  work,  it  may  be,  on  the 
right  doing  of  which  his  reputation  depends.  He  has  a  case 
to  draw  up,  perhaps,  and  argue.  He  has  a  discourse  to  write. 
He  has  a  poem  to  create.  He  knows  that  his  faculties  must 
be  set  in  swiftest  action.  He  knows  that  stimulants  will  do  it. 
He  resorts  to  them.  His  experiment  is  successful.  Another 
need  arises.  Again  the  same  artificial  assistance  is  appealed 
to ;  and  thus  a  habit  is  formed,  and  the  mind  at  last  grows  to 
rely  on  artificial  stimulants ;  and  gradually,  what  was  once  an 
experiment  simply,  becomes  a  necessity,  and  the  habit  of  in- 
temperance from  mental  necessities  alone  is  formed. 
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Among,  scholars,  and  thinkersH^men  wIk)  are  influenced 
more  by  intellectjoai  than  by  physical  or  social  sursoundings^F— 
this;  is  probably  the  great  cause  of  drunkenness.  Yoa  see 
imder  what  a  pleasant  disguise  the  monster  vice  approacbes 
these  men-.  You  see  how  insidiously  the  wretched  habit 
worms,  itself  into  and  twines  itself  around  the  very  fastnesses 
of  the  nature.  But^  sad  to  say,  many  do  not  see  the  danger 
until  the  peril  descends  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them ;  and  the 
once  splendid  structure  of  their  faculues,  which  stood  briMidly 
fouiided  as  a  palace,  and  effulgent  by  reason  of  its  nsitund 
emissions  as  that  palace  when  every  window  is  illununated, 
falls  in  ruins  to  the  ground.  Never  more  shall  hand  of  man 
rebuild  it  Never  more  shall  that  imperial  structure-rise.  Nev«r 
more  shall  its  foundation  be  ascertained  or  its  proportions 
discerned ;  and  never  more  shall  the  original  fires  send  their 
powerful  but.  lambent  light  through  the  natural  casements-  in 
far-reaching  illumination  to  the  gazers  from  below. 

The  body  can  be  doctored,  but  who  can  minista:  to  a  mind 
diseased,  when  its  disease  is  not  in  its  cause  connected  widi 
the  physique^  but  in  the  disintegration  of  its  own  structure,  and 
the  destrutition  of  its  own  puissant  but  volatile  dements? 

There  are  ruins  that  belong  to  time.  The  castle  crumbles, 
and  Nature,  with  her  grasses,  her  vines,  and  her  roses,  bribes 
death  to-  concealment  with  her  beauties.  The  body  dies,  and 
we  feel  in  burying  it  that  unto  the  earth  has  been  given  only 
what  the  earth  gave.  But  there  are  ruins  that  belong  not  to 
time  but  to  eternity.  Time  has  no  ability  to  hide  thdr  dese- 
lalion ;  the  earth  no  grave  in  which,  being  bestowed,  she  can 
cover  their  ghastliness  with  the  charity  of  her  impenetrable 
sods.  And  when  a  human,  mind  of  great  capaci^,  of  lofty 
attainment  —having  native  to  itself  an  immeasurable  destiny — 
falls,,  the  desolation  of  its  fall  is  flung  over  into  eternity,  and 
ita  ruinis  lie  unburied,  in  open  obser\'ation,  and  perhaps  as  a 
horror  of  the  ages. 

Another  source  from  whence  intemperance  springs — so  far 
as  intemperance  means  the  inordinate  use  of  stimulating  liquor 
— ^is  the  body.  The  law  touching  the  transmission  of  appetites 
is  now  too  well  and  universally  known  to  be  ignored  by  any 
just  student,  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  fact  that  children  are 
bora  with  a  love  for  some  things  and  a  distaste  for  others  \  and 
this  love  or  distaste,  as  it  may  be,  is  traceable  to.  parental  trans- 
mission. What  the  father  craved  the  child  craves.  What  the 
mother  disliked  the  child  dislikes.  And  of  all  appetites  that 
are  transmissible,  not  one  is  more  surely  so  than  the  appetite 
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for  stimulants.  And  it  is  clearly  discernible  that  the  parent 
need  by  no  means  be  a  drunkard  to  transmit  this  craving.  If 
he  crave  liquor  that  is  enough.  His  child  will  surely  crave  it 
too.  This  appetite  is  not  only  transmissible,  but  it  can  be,  and 
often  is,  acquired  by  the  child  in  its  infancy.  And  so  well 
known  is  this  fact,  that  no  prudent  and  conscientious  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  will,  save  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
prescribe  stimulants  to  a  nursing  mother.  For,  through  the 
blood  of  the  parent  and  the  nourishment  that  the  little  one 
receives  from  her  breast,  the  alcoholic  craving  is  likely  to  be 
conveyed.  And  no  fact  is  better  known  than  this,  that 
parents  who  stimulate  give  birth  to  children  that  love  stimulants. 

It  is  Wendell  Phillips,  I  think,  who  says — and  only  they  who 
have  studied  the  matter  know  with  what  truth  it  is  spoken — 
that  **  rum-drinking  in  New  England  to-day  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  cider-drinking  in  New  England  forty  years  ago."  The 
children  have  fever  and  ardour  of  thirst  because  they  were  born 
of  inflamed  blood.  The  fathers  drank  much  and  their  children 
drink  more.  And  the  children  which  come  after  us  will  be 
deeper  drinkers  still,  unless  we  acquire  such  a  marked  control 
over  our  appetites  that  it  shall  become  actually  stamped  in  the 
form  of  a  habit  into  our  natures ;  and  so,  with  the  craving  we 
may  transmit  to  the  children  of  the  future,  a  corresponding  and 
adequate  protection. 

There  are  many  relations  which  this  question  of  temperance, 
or  self-control,  holds  to  individuals  and  to  the  public ;  but  there 
is  no  relation  so  solemn  as  that  which  it  holds  to  parents.  In 
parentage  is  such  responsibility  that  the  angels  of  God  know 
not  In  parentage  is  such  responsibility  of  act  and  solemnity 
of  influence,  that  both  Church  and  State  alike,  yea,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Almighty  God,  do  well  when  they  throw  around  it 
every  safeguard  which  education,  piety,  and  the  law  too  can 
give  to  it 

But  the  question  may  be  asked — and  I  have  often  asked  it 
of  myself — why  did  the  Creator  make  us  so  ?  Why  did  He 
who  designed  our  structure  ahd  mingled  the  elements  of  our 
nature,  not  make  us  more  moderate,  self-contained,  and  less 
impulsive  ?  Why  did  he  kindle  in  us  such  fiery  heats,  or  build, 
as  it  were,  into  the  very  walls  of  the  edifice  such  combustible 
material? 

In  reply :  Our  creation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  it  is  because 
it  is  one  of  power  and  dignity.  Greatness  is  great  because  of 
the  strength  of  its  tendencies,  the  warmth  of  its  emotions,  and 
its  liabilities  to  overdo  and  go  astray.     We  could  have  been 
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made  more  moderate  if  we  had  been  made  weaker ;  but  we 
could  not  have  been  made  more  moderate  and  possessed  the 
strength,  the  force,  the  impulsive  and  emotional  energies  that 
we  do.  Now  and  then  you  come  across  a  man  who  is  all 
moderation ;  not  because  of  any  masterly  control  he  has  over 
himself  whereby  he  holds  the  outgoing  forces  of  his  nature  back 
with  benevolent  restraint ;  but  because  he  lacks  the  force  and 
energy.  What  small  sinners  some  people  are!  They  sin 
weakly.  Their  morality  is  limp.  It  takes  a  great  angel  to 
make  a  great  devil.  It  takes  great  strength  to  be  monumentally 
virtuous  or  monumentally  wicked. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  were  made  as  we  are  in  order 
that  we  might  become  truly  great.  And  how  do  men  and 
women  become  great  ?  They  become  great  through  great 
resistances,  great  struggles,  and  great  victories.  One  must 
wrestle  with  the  angels  of  light  and  the  angels  of  darkness  both, 
if  he  would  be  thewed  and  corded  with  spiritual  power.  He 
who  has  never  fought  cannot  be  victor.  He  who  has  never  run 
and  wrestled  can  never  be  crowned  by  men  or  by  angels,  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  Not  they  who  have  never  fallen ;  not  they 
without  scars;  not  they  who  have  never  been  smitten  and 
bruised,  pierced  with  spearpoints  and  crucified,  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  but  they  who  have  fallen  and 
risen  majestically  again ;  they  who  have  striven  against  odds ; 
they  who  have  borne  many  blows,  yielded  their  blood  to 
many  a  thrust — aye,  who  have  had  the  shame  and  the  agony 
of  more  than  one  crucifixion — are  they  who  in  the  great  here- 
after— ^great  because  of  the  sublimity  of  its  adjudication  and 
the  magnificence  of  its  bestowments — shall  be  received  with 
the  benediction  of  heaven. 

Therefore,  temperance,  or  a  wise  and  noble  control  of  one's 
nature  touching  every  outgoing  of  one's  power,  does  not  imply 
negation,  but  the  strongest  kind  of  affirmation.  It  is  not  a 
mood  of  weakness  or  a  phase  of  inability ;  not  the  tranquillity 
of  a  stream,  where  it  gathers  and  spreads  itself  out  over  the  wide 
expanse  because  the  channel  has  not  declivity  enough  to  give 
it  rapid  motion.  Temperance  is  the  result  of  immense  power, 
of  actual  force  put  forth  against  one's  self.  It  is  the  result  of 
mastery  and  dominion  gained  over  forces  that  are  tremendous 
in  their  energy,  and  perhaps  natively  rebellious  in  their  tenden- 
cies. If  there  be  honour  in  temperance,  it  is  the  honour  which 
accompanies  self-mastery  when  self-mastery  is  won  only  by 
effort,  and  retained  only  by  watchfulness. 

I  ask  these  young  people  present  to  mark  that,  in  the  first 
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place,  self-control  is  the  noblest  kind  of  control ;  because  the 
credit  of  it  belongs  to  one's  self  and  not  to  another.  To  have 
i¥on  a  battle  without  help,  is  honour.  To  have  won  it  with  aid, 
is  to  divide  the  honour  of  the  victory.  To  have  had  it  won  for 
you,  is  to  lose  all  claim  to  the  honour  whatever.  And  no  word 
was  ever  spoken  truer  than  this  which  you  read  in  the  great 
Book,  that  "  He  who  ruleth  his  spirit  is  stronger  than  he  who 
taketh  a  city." 

And  again :  Self-control  is  the  only  kind  that  really  covers  the 
•whole  man.  Laws  control  the  actions ;  but  actions  are  only 
the  results  of  emotional  causes.  And  while  the  actions  can  be 
dictated  to  by  law,  can  be  checked — wholly  checked,  if  you 
please — yet  the  emotional  causes  strike  their  roots  deeper  into 
the  nature  than  the  hand  of"  law  can  reach.  You  may  arrest  a 
thief  and  put  him  into  the  prison  cell,  and  thereby  restrain  his 
thievish  actions ;  but  his  thievish  instincts  remain  untouched, 
remain  in  all  their  force  laughing  from  the  depths  in  which  they 
are  imbedded  at  your  attempts  to  reach  them,  when  you  only 
pass  your  hand,  as  it  were,  over  the  surface  far  beneath  which 
they  lurk.  Nothing  short  of,  nothing  less  penetrative,  nodiing 
less  potent  or  radical  than,  the  Spirit  of  God  caii^  put  its  arrest 
upon  the  instincts  of  man. 

Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  law  might  be  put  in  as  evidence 
that  man  has  lost  the  power  of  self-control.  For  why  do  you 
make  laws  ?  Is  it  not  to  protect  yourself  and  others  ?  Yes  ; 
you  pass  laws  to  protect  yourselves  from  others,  and  others 
from  yourselves.  For  how  few  can  say  that  the  presence  of 
laws  and  penalties  does  not  have  a  salutary  influence  upon 
them.  Not  that  you  are  thieves ;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
law  against  thieving  is  a  constant  admonition  to  all  of  us  not  to 
overstep  the  line  of  personal  integrity  touching  the  property  of 
-others. 

You  say,  "But  laws  against  thieving  are  passed  to  restrain 
thieves.  They  are  aimed  at  a  certain  class."  But  whence 
comes  that  class,  and  how  is  its  number  kept  full — aye,  kept  on 
the  increase  ?  Thieves  are  reinforced  from  the  ranks  of  honest 
men  tempted  to  become  thieves,  and  who  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation.  And  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  business  man  here  who 
has  not  at  one  or  another  period  of  his  life  been  tempted, 
•strongly  tempted,  to  steal,  or  defraud,  or  overreach  some  one  in 
«ome  way.  And  so  I  say  that  the  presence  of  laws  is  not 
uninfluential  for  good  upon  that  vast  body  of  men  who  compose 
the  mercantile  and  so-called  business  class,  and  out  of  whose 
number  few  of  us  would  have  a  right,  by  eason  of  a  virtue  too 
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strong  to  be  tempted,  to  count  ourselves.     And  so  in  respect 
to  every  law  and  every  misdemeanour  known  to  the  law. 

Therefore  we  say  that  law,  looked  at  largely,  and  as  having^ 
application  to  the  all  and  not  to  the  few,  is  evidence  that  the 
all  as  truly  as  the  few  are  so  far  lacking  in  self-control  that  they 
welcome  the  restraint  of  law  as  salutary  upon  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Now,  the  reason  why  there  is  this  widespread  danger  to  mei> 
of  losing  their  self-control  in  financial  and  gainful  directions  is^ 
because  the  passion  for  gain  is  over-powerful  in  them.  Money 
is  inordinately  desired.  It  is  craved  beyond  measure  and  out 
of  all  proportion  with  what  is  right  and  proper  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  such  supreme  and  solemn  moral  obligations  as 
have  we.  And  it  is  to  the  end  that  this  awful  passion,  or  lust 
of  money,  may  be  duly  tempered  or  toned  down  in  us,  thereby 
bringing  it  into  its  proper  subordinate  position,  as  related  to  the 
other  great  motives  in  us,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  works.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  appetite  for  stimulants  has,  on  the  whole, 
worked  any  such  mischief  to  the  growing  character  of  the  natioi* 
and  the  age  as  has  this  world-wide  lust  for  gold,  which,  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  individual  integrity,  has  almost 
undermined  the  moral  purpose  of  the  world.  The  remedy  ta 
this  universal  evil,  the  hope  of  society  and  trade  itself,  can 
be  found,  as  we  feel,  only  in  the  enlightening  and  sanctifying 
presence,  in  the  souls  of  the  people,  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  central  idea  of  the  word  temperance,  which  in  our  text 
is  named  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  self-control.  And 
this  self-mastery  relates  first  and  with  greatest  emphasis  to  our- 
selves. It  is  the  foundation  on  which  sdl  nobility  of  nature  must 
be  builded.  Without  it,  character  is  essentially  unsound  and 
likely  to  become  corrupt.  For  your  own  selves,  therefore,  for 
your  peace  of  mind,  for  your  self-esteem,  for  that  satisfaction 
in  living  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  that  you  are  living 
rightly,  we  should  all  alike  make  it  the  first  object  of  our 
endeavours. 

To  be  able  to  stand  up-  against  the  pressure  of  any  current, 
from  whatever  direction  it  may  come,  and  with  whatever  force 
it  may  strike  us — to  be  able  to  bit  and  bridle  our  passions  and 
control  the  otherwise  wild  and  runaway  forces  of  our  nature — 
is  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  all  others  may 
be  regarded  as  subordinate.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  put  our- 
selves in  connection  with  any  helpful  agencies.  If  Christianity 
can  help  us,  then  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  teachings, 
and  above  all  of  the  spirit,  of  Christianity.     If  the  power  needed 
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for  such  a  sublime  service  can  only  be  received  from  heavenly 
Ijestowment,  then  Heaven  should  not  go  unbesought  of  us.  If 
the  Father  can  help  us,  then  the  Father's  aid  should  be  invoked. 
This  is  a  conclusion  in  respect  to  which  I  feel  confident,  what- 
•ever  may  be  our  views  and  opinions  touching  subsidiary 
questions,  we  can  unite  in  common  and  hearty  agreement 

But  we  cannot  and  we  do  not  live  alone.  The  social 
structure  of  the  world,  based  upon  our  social  natures  common 
to  all  men,  makes  isolation  impossible  to  us.  We  are  knitted 
and  knotted  together.  We  are  interwoven  as  threads  when 
they  have  been,  by  the  skill  of  men  and  the  pressure  of 
machinery,  incorporated  into  one  fabric.  We  cannot  help  in- 
^uencing  others,  nor  can  we  protect  ourselves  from  that 
interaction  of  influences  which,  as  we  aflfect  others,  causes  others 
to  affect  us.  We  mar  or  make  the  happiness  of  many.  The  joy 
of  many  lives  holds  to  us  the  same  relation  that  the  flowers  in 
spring-time  hold  to  the  sun.  From  us  they  receive  those 
warm  and  vivifying  influences  which,  and  which  alone,  make 
them  floral.  We  can  be  the  sun  or  we  can  be  the  frost  unto 
thousands.  We  are  strong  enough  in  our  capacities  of  im- 
parting pleasure  to  make  them  happy.  We  are  strong  enough 
in  our  capacity  to  impart  pain  to  make  them  wretched.  If  we 
Ihold  ourselves  in  such  control  that  the  going  forth  of  our 
natures  is  salutary  and  blessed  to  them,  tiien  do  we  indeed 
make  their  lives.  If,  lacking  this  self-control,  the  forces  of  our 
natures  go  forth  lawlessly,  then  is  not  only  their  happiness,  but 
=even  the  existence  of  their  virtue,  put  in  peril. 

How  solemn,  therefore,  is  the  exhortation  which  comes  to 
us  from  these  grave  and  tender  considerations  that  we  become 
•temperate  in  our  lives ;  that  we  surrender  our  natures  to  the 
influences  of  that  Spirit  that  worketh  out  in  them  so  desirable 
j3l  result ! 

For  what  is  the  use  of  living  unless  we  can  make  some  one 
liappy  ?  Why  do  we  draw  breath  ?  Why  do  we  toil  ?  Why 
^o  we  pile  our  backs  with  burdens?  Why  do  we  fill  our 
mouth  with  laughter,  and  yield  our  eyes  to  tears,  unless  in  so 
^oing  we  supply  our  own  souls  with  their  natural  food  for  good, 
and  give  unto  others  the  support,  the  pleasure,  and  the  con- 
solation that  they  need? 

I  can  imagine  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  die.  I  can 
imagine  a  soul  about  to  take  its  final  exit  from  this  world.  I 
can  imagine  it  as  standing  alone  on  some  lofty  height,  overlook- 
ing its  earthly  life,  engaged  in  solemn  communion  with  itself. 
And  as  it  passes  that  life  in  close  and  careful  review;  as  it 
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beholds  the  perils  it  has  escaped  and  the  worthy  deeds  it  has-- 
been assisted  to  perform;  as  it  looks  within  itself  and  beholds 
the  strength  that  lies  there — its  educated  conscience,  its  am- 
plified charity,  its  sympathy,  its  faith,  and  its  hope — I  can 
imagine,  I  say,  that  it  could  ascribe  the  success  of  its  life  oa 
the  earth,  both  as  regards  its  own  worthy  upbuilding  and  the 
good  it  has  done  to  others,  to  the  Spirit  of  God.     And  when  it 
has  gone,  when  it  has  flown  upward  and  joined  itself  to  the 
invisible  multitude  waiting  to  greet  it,  I  can  imagine  the  angels^ 
themselves  saying  one  to  another,  **We  welcome  this  spirit, 
which  has  come  from  the  earth  in  this  noble  estate,  and  cloUied 
with  these  spotless  robes,  as  the  fruit  of  that  Spirit  which  the 
Father  of  men  and  of  angels  commissioned,  at  the  ascension  of 
His  Son,  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  mortals  and  His  glory  on 
the  earth." 


THE  SPIRIT'S  RELATION  TO  LAW. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufTering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law." — 
GalaHans  v.  22,  23. 

The  object  of  all  law  is  education.  There  is  no  law  made  for 
any  other  use,  so  far  as  law  applies  to  human  beings.  God 
never  rested  a  law  of  His  on  force.  Every  law  He  has  made 
rests  on  love.  No  law  was  ever  passed  in  order  to  punish 
people,  but  to  save  people  from  punishment;  and  as  these 
precious  facts  are  popularly  overlooked,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
to  explain  and  enforce  them  somewhat  at  length. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of  law-making  on  the 
part  of  God  over  us  is  contained  in  the  Decalogue ;  and  by 
most  people  the  Ten  Commandments  are  looked  upon  as 
threatening — as  great  threats  out  of  heaven  against  human 
transgression.  And  to  the  vulgar  mind  they  are  made  impres- 
sive, because  of  the  threatened  penalties  which  are  supposed  to 
be  chambered  within  them,  ready  to  burst  in  fearful  explosion 
upon  the  head  of  guilt. 

The  true  way  to  look  upon  the  Ten  Commandments  is  to 
regard  them  from  an  educational  standpoint.  The  Decalogue 
is  a  system  of  education  to  the  race ;  and  the  faculty  especially 
addressed  by  this  system  of  education  is  not  the  reasoning 
feculty,  but  the  conscience — that  faculty  or  sense  in  us  which 
enables  us  to  distinguish  bet^veen  right  and  wrong.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  revelations  of  right  and  of  wrong  to  you 
and  to  me.  They  are  suggestions  of  profound  moral  signi- 
ficance on  the  part  of  heaven  to  our  souls.  They  are  advisory, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  form  in  which  heavenly 
wisdom  has  ever  given  its  counsel  to  men.  The  "  shalls  "  and 
the  "  shall  nots  *'  of  the  Decalogue  are  a  perpetual  moral  normal 
school,  established  for  the  benefit  of  universal  conscience,  and 
to  which  every  generation  of  conscience  becomes  a  scholar. 

They  make  a  great  blunder  who  look  upon  the  Decalogue  as 
a  punitive  utterance ;  that  is,  as  an  expression  whose  highest 
emphasis  is  a  threat.  They  make  a  great  blunder,  also, 
who  look  upon  the  Decalogue  as  the  highest  form  of  spiritual 
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force.  It  is  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  legislation ;  but  as 
on  the  earth  no  legislation  is  so  potent  as  the  popular  force 
that  creates  it,  so  there  is  no  heavenly  legislation  equal  to  the 
forces  of  love  in  the  bosom  of  God,  which,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
push  the  legislative  enactments  into  sight 

Without  the  Spirit,  as  Paul  says,  the  letter  is  vain ;  but  with 
the  Spirit  in  the  letter,  the  letter  indeed  becomes  effectual. 
But  the  letter  with  the  Spirit  in  it  is  never,  and  can  never  be,  so 
effective  as  is  the  Spirit  without  the  letter;  for  the  letter 
obstructs  the  Spirit  always,  so  that  the  Spirit  labours  at  a 
disadvantage  when  it  strives  to  work  through  it  Nothing  is  so 
strong,  nothing  so  mighty,  nothing  so  utterly  irresistible  in  the 
whole  realm  of  morals,  as  the  Spirit  itself,  unconnected  either 
with  letters  or  aught  else  of  human  invention,  and  free  to  work 
in  its  own  large,  independent,  and  blessed  manner.  The  less 
machinery  the  better,  friends,  if  your  object  be  not  to  advertise 
yourselves  but  the  power  and  purpose  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  object  of  law  is  educational  and  not 
punitive.  When  the  penalty  is  inflicted,  if  inflicted  righteously, 
it  must  be  inflicted  always  in  the  interest  of  correct  legislation. 
You  put  the  thief  in  goal  not  to  punish  the  thief,  but  to  impress 
on  his  own  mind  and  on  the  minds  of  the  public  the  rights  of 
property.  A  man  kills  another  man ;  you  hang  him  for  the 
crime,  but  you  do  not  hang  him  revengefully.  The  supreme 
penalty  is  inflicted,  not  for  punitive  purposes,  but  that  the  low 
average  of  popular  conscience  touching  the  sanctity  of  individual 
life  may  be  lifted,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  which 
has  grown  sluggish  perhaps,  be  quickened.  You  are  a  parent, 
and  your  child  does  something  wrong ;  breaks  some  law  of  the 
household,  a  law  devised  to  protect  the  household  peace.  You 
punish  the  child — why?  That  you  may  impress  upon  the 
child's  memory  the  wrong  he  did  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
law.  And  so  you  see  that  law  is  for  the  usage  of  education, 
and  the  object  of  it  not  penalty  but  moral  enlightenment. 

Looked  at  in  this  light  the  value  of  law  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  might  be  called  the  free,  the  impartial,  the  universal 
educator  of  men.  Into  the  realm  of  human  rights  which  for 
ages  lingered  in  prolonged  night — a  night  without  a  star — ^it  rises 
like  a  sun,  and  the  realm  of  darkness  becomes  illuminated. 
The  rights  of  man  stand  forth  under  the  law's  illumination 
plainly  in  view.  In  the  family,  as  we  have  shown,  its  uses  are 
in  the  same  direction,  and  of  even  higher  order  than  in  the 
State.  For  how  could  the  nascent  conscience  of  the  child  be 
brought  forth,  were  it  not  thrilled  into  life  by  the  electric  touch 
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of  some  command  pointed  with  its  necessary  penalty  ?  I  will 
not  say,  how  could  maternal  love  govern  the  young  and  bois- 
terous group ;  but,  how  could  it  educate  them  so  that  each 
should  have  the  knowledge  of  his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters — so  that  each  should  have  the  know- 
ledge of  duty,  and  discern  with  the  quickness  of  inculcated 
habit  the  broad  difference  between  right  and  wrong— did  not 
law  come  to  her  aid  and  put  itself  at  her  benign  service  ? 

Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  to  have  people  suppose 
that  love  is  one  thing  and  law  is  another,  even  its  opposite.  If 
it  were  so,  then  is  my  mind  one  thing  and  my  arm  another 
when,  in  obedience  to  my  will,  it  makes  a  movement.  For  law 
is  only  the  armed  extension  of  love ;  doing  its  wish,  serving  its 
purpose,  and  therefore  one  with  itself. 

I  have  heard  God  presented  in  such  connection  with  punish- 
ment of  men — of  wicked  men — that  He  seemed  only  a  deifica- 
tion of  physical  and  malignant  force,  a  Being  who  delighted  in 
punishing — took  actual  satisfaction  in  destro3ring  the  hopes  of  a 
wretch's  moral  recuperation.  I  have  heard  Him  pictured  by 
preachers — ^who  did  it  ignorantly,  not  knowing  what  they  did, 
for  had  they  realized  what  they  were  saying,  they  themselves 
would  have  stood  horror-stricken  at  their  own  speech — I  have 
heard,  I  say,  preachers  picture  God  coming  to  the  judgment  as 
a  barbaric  chief  might  ride  to  the  place  of  skulls,  and  sitting  in 
the  judgment  as  that  same  chief  would  sit  in  the  arena  filled 
with  his  victims. 

I  have  heard  man  picture  God  as  looking  calmly  on  the 
torments  of  the  damned.  As  if  infinite  love  could  look  calmly 
upon  any  creature's  torment !  Why,  friends,  there  is  not  a 
white  wing  among  all  the  angels  of  God  that  would  not  dip 
itself  with  swiftest  plunge  in  die  fiery  sea  of  hell,  if  from  that 
dreadfiil  sea — ^if  such  sea  there  be— one  suffering  soul  could  be 
with  swiftest  motion  snatched. 

I  have  heard  another  picturing  the  Deity  as  actually  taking 
delight — they  called  it  a  holy  delight — in  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked;  and  that,  too,  when  the  litde  wisdom  of  their  nursery 
days  might  have  taught  them  better ;  for  what  loving  mother 
ever  took  delight  in  punishing  her  child,  no  matter  how  much 
of  a  scamp  the  little  fellow  might  temporarily  have  been  ?  Do 
we  not  know  that  all  mothers  punish  their  children  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  ?  And  never  can  man  make  me  believe  that  the 
great,  good,  and  merciful  God — He  who  loves  more  than  mother 
could  love  us — ever  stoops  to  our  punishment  unless  His  great 
loving  eyes  overflow  with  tears  at  the  same  time. 
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I  have  heard  another  preacher  picture  God  as  an  impersona- 
tion of  Almighty  force,  raining  down  judgment  on  the  wicked, 
as  a  man  might  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple,  showering 
stones  downward  on  the  mass  of  shrinking  creatures  below, — 
failing  to  see  that  for  such  a  picture  they  had  Milton,  and  not 
Scripture,  for  authority. .  And  in  presenting  such  a  picture  of 
Deity  they  insult  the  intelligence  of  men,  and  put  a  monstrous^ 
slander  on  the  nature  of  God. 

All  these  crude  imaginations  of  men  touching  the  nature  of 
God  spring  from  a  conception  of  Him  as  expressive  of  law 
distinct  from  love.  Some  of  the  ancients  worshipped  two 
deities ;  one  they  called  love,  the  other  they  called  force.  We 
do  worse  than  that  when  we  divide  our  Deity  into  two  divisions^ 
one  love,  and  the  other  force,  and  make  the  one  division*, 
represent  Him  at  one  time,  and  the  other  division  represent 
Him  at  another.  There  is  no  such  bisection  of  our  God 
possible,  friends.  He  is  a  God  of  love,  altogether;  and  in 
force  He  has  no  delight,  save  such  as  love  feels  in  a  force  which 
best  expresses  its  ardent  and  changeless  affection.  And  nothing 
can  happen  more  unfortunate  to  the  Christian  Church  than  ta 
have  its  members  fail  to  recognize  this  fundamental  truth.  To 
deify  force,  even  non-intelligent  force — force  governed  in  no 
other  law  in  its  outgoings  than  the  law  of  change — is  sad 
enough ;  but  to  deify  force  that  is  not  only  intelligent,  but  is  so 
cruel  that  it  delights  in  the  suffering  it  can  inflict,  is  infamous. 
Such  a  theology,  or  such  a  travesty  on  theology,  is  but  a 
mockery  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Now,  then,  we  have  come  to  the  understanding  of  the  use  of 
law  and  its  relation  to  love.  We  have  ascertained  that  law,  in 
its  use,  is  education  as  it  relates  to  man ;  and  as  it  relates  to 
God  it  is  only  a  servant  to  love — a  means  of  wisely  expressing 
unto  mortals  His  affection  for  them.  We  now  come  to  the 
further  statement,  that  while  law  is  valuable  both  as  a  method 
of  education  and  as  a  means  of  expressing  His  love,  yet  in  rela- 
tion to  both  of  these  objects  it  has  its  strict  limitations ;  that  is, 
it  can  only  carry  the  moral  education  of  man  up  to  a  certain 
point,  which  point  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  high  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  soul;  and  that  it  can  only  in  a  very- 
imperfect  manner  proclaim  to  the  universe  the  Divine  affections. 

Now,  the  necessities  of  the  soul  are  the  necessities  of  our 
whole  being.  For  the  word  soul  is  an  all-including  word,  and^ 
within  its  significance  every  faculty,  power,  and  sense  are 
embraced.  But  the  necessities  of  our  whole  being  can  never- 
be  met  by  mere  knowledge,  of  whatever  character  or  degree^ 
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The  soul  may  have  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  until  in 
knowledge  it  is  equal  to  an  angel  j  and  yet  the  soul  itself 
clamours  ibr  something  more.  For  the  soul  has  necessities  of 
feeling  as  well  as  of  knowing,  and  love  must  be  fed  to  it  as 
truly  as  knowledge.  For  love  is  the  bread  of  life,  as  knowledge 
might  be  called  the  water  of  life ;  and  we  all  know  it  is  the 
bread  which  nourishes  and  grows  us,  the  water  being  merely 
an  alimentary  assistance.  Knowledge,  then,  assists  love, 
teaches  her  of  her  own  nature,  and  how  to  express  that  nature 
wisely;  but  it  can  never  be  her  substitute.  Therefore,  because 
law  can  give  only  knowledge  to  the  soul,  we  say  it  can  never 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  souL 

Nor  can  it  reveal  unto  us  the  nature  of  God  in  any  such 
degree  as  we  crave  to  know  it.  For  law  can  only  reveal  to  us 
the  conscience  of  God,  while  His  affections,  His  mercies.  His 
sympathies  are  not  directly  expressed  by  it.  And  while  God 
is  the  highest  embodiment  of  conscience  that  we  can  imagine  ; 
while  He  is  the  superlative  expression  of  moral  sense,  He  is 
more  than  this.  God,  I  say,  is  more  than  conscience  \  and  in 
the  gradation  of  His  attributes  conscience  by  no  means  ranks 
among  the  highest.  For  conscience  has  no  higher  expression 
than  right-doing ;  is  no  finer  than  obedience  to  a  standard  to 
which  it  is  sensitive.  And  all  this,  while  very  essential  to  holy 
character,  is  nevertheless  only  one  of  the  rudimentary  elements 
of  it 

How  many  conscientious  men  there  are  that  are  nevertheless 
unlovely ;  and  the  reason  that  they  are  unlovely  is  not  because 
they  have  conscience,  but  because  they  have  nothing  else.  As 
the  Saviour  said,  "  for  a  righteous  man  one  will  not  die ;  but, 
peradventure,  for  a  good  man  one  might  even  dare  to  die." 
And  these  conscientious  men  are  only  righteous  men ;  strictly 
honourable,  perfectly  but  coldly,  exact,  entirely  decorous,  utterly 
just — bronze  men,  perfect  as  to  proportion  and  suggestive  of 
imperishability.  But  they  are  all  hardness.  They  are  solid 
bronze,  with  no  gold  at  the  centre,  and  no  silver  or  diamond- 
dust  filtered  into  their  structure — utterly  conscientious  and 
utterly  unlovely. 

No,  our  God  is  something  more  than  conscience;  He 
is  something  more  than  mere  righteousness,  something  nobler 
than  a  decorous  example.  He  is  affection  as  well  as  conscience,. 
He  is  mercy  as  well  as  righteousness,  He  is  love  as  truly  as 
justice.  And  hence  you  see  that  law,  which  can  only  make 
revelation  through  conscience  and  of  conscience,  can  never 
make  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  human  soul.     Law  reveals 
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God,  then,  within  strict  limitations,  too  strict  to  answer  the 
necessities  of  anything  like  an  adequate  revelation. 

There  is  another  thought  in  this  connection  that  may  help 
some  of  you,  that  not  only  is  law  unable  to  express  God,  but 
God's  design  aims  at  a  finer  expression  of  Himself  than  law  can 
give.  The  master  recognizes  the  inability  of  his  servant,  and 
therefore  calls  upon  other  assistance.  And  this  is  seen  if  you 
will  ask  and  answer  this  question :  ''  What  is  God's  design  as  it 
stands  related  to  moral  beings  ?  Is  it  to  make  fashionable  a 
class  of  conduct  or  a  class  of  character  ?  "  A  class  of  character, 
assuredly.  In  short',  He  is  not  satisfied  in  having  man  act  up 
to  the  level  of  a  certain  law.  He  is  only  satisfied  when  in  and 
of  themselves  they  are  as  to  their  natures  up  to  a  certain 
spiritual  level 

God's  design  is  to  lift  men — X\it  their  natures,  lift  their  souls, 
— lift  them  in  all  their  faculties  and  powers  and  senses  into  a 
higher  and  holier  estate,  rather  than  to  direct  their  behaviour 
merely.  And  so  it  appears  that  God's  design  is  of  such  a 
character  that  law  cannot,  beyond  a  certain  fixed  point,  push 
forward  its  fulfilment.  And  while  your  Heavenly  Father  is 
indeed  anxious  as  to  your  conduct,  yet  He  is  more  anxious 
as  to  your  actual  nature.  A  boy  may  do  an  evil  deed  and 
yet  the  father  will  find  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  boy  at  heart  is  right ;  that  his  sin  was  a  lapse  from  that 
frank  and  noble  level  on  which  his  nature  ordinarily  held  him, 
and  that  as  his  nature  is  better  than  this  special  act  it  will  give 
the  boy  ultimate  deliverance  from  such  moral  lapses.  So  it  is 
as  to  God's  inspection  of  yourself.  If  He  sees  your  nature  is 
right,  if  he  sees  that  your  nature  is  growing  in  goodness, 
becoming  more  sensitive  to  truth  and  purity,  more  like  His  own, 
then  is  He  delighted,  albeit  your  conduct  falls  below  even  the 
requirements  of  law.  If  the  tree  be  of  that  nature  which  beareth 
good  fruit,  a  few  windfalls  will  be  forgiven  it. 

In  this  connection  the  interrogation  might  not  be  amiss,  nor 
lacking  just  application  to  us  all.  What  sort  of  a  character 
under  our  profession  of  piety  are  we  growing,  granted  that  the 
outward  conduct  is  in  strict  conformance  with  religious  re- 
•quirements  ?  What  is  the  actual  inner  state  ?  Are  we  in  our 
natures  as  good  as  we  are  in  our  behaviour?  Are  we  as  fault- 
less in  our  dispositions  as  God*s  eye  sees  them  as  we  are  in  that 
deportment  which  men's  eyes  see  ?  These  are  questions  that 
penetrate  us,  friends.  God  grant  they  do  not  carry  fire  on  their 
point  as  they  enter  into  us. 

One  other  thought  touching  this  matter  of  law  as  it  relates  to 
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the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  :  What 
is  the  highest  form  of  law  ?  Don't  think  of  the  legislature,  of 
the  statute  book,  of  the  Decalogue,  no,  nor  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount;  for  in  none  of  these  will  you  find  law  expressed  in 
its  highest  form.  Where  then  ?  In  man,  if  he  be  good  enough, 
in  God  always.  The  highest  form  of  law  is  impersonated 
law,  law  that  has  been  translated  out  of  statute  into  character; 
out  of  the  enactment  into  the  act,  and  out  of  the  act  into  the 
spirit.  Enshrined  in  that  spirit  like  a  pure  element  in  a  trans- 
parent substance,  the  law  shines  forth  with  an  expression  so 
fine  that  the  obedience  of  earth  and  the  piety  of  heaven  alike 
take  it  as  their  guiding  star. 

This  was  precisely  the  condition  of  things  in  the  case  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  Him  the  spirit  of  all  good  law  found 
embodiment.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  breathing,  living,  walking 
genius  of  justice;  that  justice  which  was  utterly  just  because  it 
kept  its  own  alliance  with  the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  pity  of 
the  skies.  They  who  heard  Him  speak  heard  the  law  speak ; 
hence  the  people  recognized  that  He  spake  as  one  having 
authority — a  crude,  popular  way  of  expressing  a  sublime  per- 
ception only  dimly  sensed.  We  of  these  later  days  discern  fully 
what  they  saw  dimly  and  therefore  wondered  at  it,  namely,  the 
absolute  authority  of  an  utterance  which  voiced  the  decision  of 
absolute  law. 

You  may  carry  the  illustration  farther.  What  is  the  highest 
form  of  domestic  law?  Mother.  What  is  the  highest  form  of 
national  law — the  law,  I  mean,  of  our  republic?  I  answer,  a 
President,  who  walks  with  justice  on  his  right  hand  and  mercy 
on  his  left ;  while  his  lips  love  truth,  and  wisdom  sits  crowned 
upon  his  head.  What  is  the  highest  form  of  church  law?  A 
saint  in  whose  heart  is  love;  in  whose  nature  is  joy;  whose 
disposition  is  peaceful;  who  suffers  long  and  is  kind;  whose 
spirit  is  gentle;  whose  goodness  is  active;  who  bows  meekly 
to  her  God,  and  whose  life  is  ordered  with  temperance — 
such  a  saint  is  the  highest  form  of  church  law.  Beside  this 
expression,  whose  presence  can  cast  a  heavenly  light  through 
the  membership  of  an  entire  church,  and  whose  ascension  at 
death  into  heaven  is  like  the  rising  of  a  new  star  into  the  blue 
sky  that  welcomes  it,  what  are  the  fulminations  of  papal  con- 
claves, the  edicts  of  famous  councils,  the  resolutions  of 
thronged  conventions,  or  the  petty  voting  of  local  churches? 
These  are  only  meteoric  displays  of  eccentric  orbit,  of  un- 
directed courses,  and  which  blaze  only  to  expire;  while  the  other 
is  a  fixed  star  which  moves  not  nor  fades,  or  rather  a  sun 
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whose  orbit  is  traced  by  the  science  of  eternal  mathematics, 
■whose  career  in  its  direction  and  rapidity  of  its  movement  is 
wisely  ordained,  and  whose  luminous  orb  is  fed  continually  by 
that  unseen  fire  to  whose  eternal  heat  and  effulgence  all  illu- 
minations trace  their  origin. 

"Against  such  there  is  no  law."  Why?  Because  in  the  natures 
of  such  every  righteous  element  of  law  has  an  impersonation. 
Aye,  let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  between  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  law  of  God  there  is  no  war;  because  every 
Tighteous  instinct  of  law  exists  in  the  Spirit,  and  is  by  the  Spirit 
transmitted  to  the  character  which,  by  its  inworking,  is  builded 
up  in  man.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  there  naught  for  the  law  to 
punish  in  a  person  who  has  in  himself  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
but  there  is  no  use  in  his  case  for  the  law  as  an  educational 
power;  because  his  education  has  been  carried  higher  than  the 
law  could  carry  it,  not  only  in  spiritual  discernment,  as  to  right 
and  wrong,  but  also  in  the  development  of  affections  which 
cause  him  to  love  the  right  and  hate  the  wrong.  "  The  law," 
says  Paul,  "is  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ."  But  when 
we  have  been  led  to  Christ — that  is,  when  the  law  has  served 
us  to  the  full  measure  of  its  capacity — ^then  a  greater  than  the 
law  becomes  our  teacher,  and  carries  our  moral  education  up- 
ward into  realms  of  knowledge  and  of  grace,  which  the  law  can 
only  gaze  at  from  below,  as  birds  of  heavy  body  and  shortened 
wings  can  only  gaze  at  the  clouds  which  fleece  with  white  the 
distant  blue. 

We  have  now  come  once  more  in  this  course  of  sermons  to 
the  gravest  conclusion  which  the  human  mind  can  reach — the 
conclusion  of  its  own  inability  to  change  the  moral  state  of 
that  nature  with  which  it  is  associated,  unassisted  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  No  outward  obedience  to  law  is  sufficient.  There 
must  be  an  inner  appropriation  of  the  righteous  elements  of  law 
or  ever  human  nature  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  law. 
The  Genius  of  Law,  so  to  speak,  must  come  down  from  the 
Court  of  Heaven  and  make  His  residence  in  the  soul,  as  the 
exile  who  has  been  driven  forth  by  injustice  comes  back  and 
makes  his  home  again  in  the  spot  of  his  nativity.  The  spirit 
which  defies  law  must  be  driven  out  of  man  by  the  Spirit  that 
loves  law  and  uses  it  for  its  own  wise  purposes ;  and  by  no  other 
power  can  the  spirit  of  disobedience  be  driven  forth.  How  vain^ 
it  is  for  you  to  dream,  friends,  that  you  can  become  obedient 
to  God,  until  you  have  sought  and  received  help  from  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  is  able  to  expel  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
irom  your  bosom ! 
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Have  you  never  realised  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  some 
friend  ?  Have  you  never,  sitting  in  some  lonely  place,  or  in 
some  dimly  lighted  room,  or  lying  wakeful  on  your  bed  at 
night, — wakeful  from  no  cause  revealed  unto  you — ^been  aware, 
— startlingly  aware,  perhaps — that  the  spirit  of  some  friend 
distant  from  you  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  heaven,  was  nigh  you  ? 
From  such  experience  Paul  must  have  learned  the  knowledge 
on  which  he  based  the  solemn  and  consolatory  interrogation 
touching  the  invisible  life  that  serves  us  when  he  said,  "  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? "  Are  there  not  many  here 
who  have  felt  the  presence  of  that  greater,  that  finer,  and  that 
more  influential  Spirit  who  is  Deity,  not  merely  nigh  them, 
but  actually  in  them,  as  the  larger  and  stronger  mind  is  in  the 
smaller  and  the  weaker — as  the  finer  and  more  magnetic  soul 
is  in  the  coarser  and  more  stolid — when  the  former  is  refining 
the  latter's  coarseness  and  charging  its  own  swift  intelligence 
into  the  sluggishness  of  the  other  ? 

I  seek  to  help  you  to  realise  the  actual  presence  of  Spirit  I 
seek  to  make  you  understand  that  when  Paul  said,  "The 
Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,"  he  spoke  of  a  testimony  that  was  apprehensible,  and 
an  evidence  of  a  presence  so  strong  and  tangible  that  the 
presence  itself  was  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  the  pre- 
sence of  blood  in  the  veins.  And  I  seek  to  do  this  because 
I  know  that  such  an  apprehension  of  a  great  spiritual  fact  would 
place  your  spiritual  life  in  connection  with  a  never-failing  source 
of  supply,  and  be  of  utmost  comfort  to  you  in  times  of  trouble 
and  sorest  need.  Not  that  the  apprehension  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  fact.  I  cannot  sense  by  breathing  the 
presence  of  oxygen  which  is  the  life  of  the  air.  My  nostrils 
bear  no  testimony  of  its  presence,  and  my  lungs  witness  not  in 
its  behalf.  And  yet  with  every  breath  oxygen  is  ministered 
through  my  nostrils  to  those  lungs,  and  without  its  presence  my 
mortal  life  would  cease.  And  so  my  soul  may  be  in  spiritual 
sense  too  dull  to  sense  that  which  is  life  to  it,  too  dull  to  bear 
hy  any  feeling  testimony  of  the  Spirit's  presence,  or  give  witness 
even,  when  it  has  passed  within  itself,  of  its  Divine  indwelling. 
But  I  know,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  the  life  of  my  religious  life, 
and  that  within  my  spirit  He  abides  with  purifying  and  renewing 
power. 

One  thing  I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting :  never  think 
that  the  object  of  the  Spirit's  work  is  to  deliver  you  from  penalty. 
Heaven  is  something  more  and  finer  than  an  escape  from  hell. 
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No  one  ever  shuns  hell ;  he  grows  up  above  it  Heaven  is- 
character ;  and  he  whose  character  is  being  grown  daily  by  the 
culture  of  the  Spirit  is  growing  daily  into  the  heavenly  state. 

Ah,  it  is  not  what  the  Spirit  mercifully  holds  me  back 
from,  but  what  it  graciously  leads  me  unto,  that  makes  me  love 
Him.  He  has  led  me  to  knowledge  without  which  I  should  not 
have  had  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  intelligence.  He  has  led 
me  into  sensitiveness  touching  my  own  rights  and  the  rights  of 
others,  and  thereby  has  given  me  self-dignity,  and  with  it 
humanity.  He  has  brought  me  into  emotional  neighbourhood 
with  God;  so  that  I  live  in  the  same  city  with  Him — His  own 
city — and  am  one  of  His  subjects,  and  have  the  honour  of 
serving  Him  day  and  night.  Not  only  so,but  this  blessed  Spirit 
has  utilized  the  subtle  forces  of  my  own  mind  and  nature  in  my 
behalf — forces  which  lurk  in  nerves  of  feeling  that  the  anato- 
mist has  never  found,  and  which  move  in  strong  currents 
through  channels  of  my  soul  that  psychologists  have  never 
discovered. 

These  subtle  forces  of  mind  and  nature  the  Spirit  of  God,  I 
say,  has  utilised  in  my  behalf.  Out  of  the  dumb  mouth  songs 
have  proceeded — songs  that  have  charmed  my  soul.  His 
finger  has  searched  for  and  found  the  hidden  and  neglected 
chord,  strung  it  taut,  and  with  a  touch  made  it  tuneful.  Whereas 
once  I  had  only  bodily  eyes,  I  now  have  had  given  me  by  Hink 
eyes  of  the  mind — eyes  that  look  far  on  and  far  up,  see  things 
that  bodily  eyes  cannot  see ;  not  only  things  but  beings  that 
walk  in  white  and  in  happiness  continually,  and  whose  faces  I 
can  clearly  see,  are  ready  to  break  into  welcome,  and  whose 
hands  with  quickest  gesture  will  greet  me  when  I  come  and  join 
them ;  beings  that  I  have  known  and  others  with  them  that  I 
shall  know ;  beings  that  I  have  loved  and  others  with  them  that 
I  shall  love  when  the  old  and  the  new  meet  me  together.  This 
is  the  light  and  these  are  the  blessings  that  the  Spirit  has  given 
me,  unto  whom  with  all  sincerity  I  say  be  everlasting  honour. 

Then,  too,  I  must  ascribe  to  this  same  Spirit  changes  in  and 
addition  to  my  nature,  which  make  me  eternally  and  profoundly 
His  debtor.  He  has  added  to  the  depth  of  my  affection.  My 
joy  He  has  increased.  Peace  He  has  brought  to  my  soul.  He 
has  taught  me  the  art  of  patience.  With  strength  He  has 
mingled  gentleness.  The  ways  of  goodness  He  has  revealed^ 
Unto  God  He  has  made  it  pleasant  to  bow  in  meekness.  My 
faith  in  my  immortality  by  His  hand  upheld  stands  fixed  as  the 
sun  in  mid- heaven.  Over  the  outgoings  of  my  life  He  has  given 
me  such  control  that  I  order  my  desires  with  temperance.   The 
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law  He  has  made  a  system  of  education ;  and  when  it  had  taught 
Tne  what  it  could,  He  Himself,  with  larger  wisdom  and  finer 
grace  than  the  law  could  ever  display,  has  continued  my  edu- 
-cation,  by  always  leading  my  mind  up  and  out  to  new  knowledge 
^nd  new  joy. 

My  friends,  for  these  many  sabbaths  I  have  striven  to  teach 
you  touching  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  it  stands  related  to 
our  souls.  It  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  know  that  I  have 
taught  myself  in  striving  to  teach  you — that  I  have  gained 
clearness  of  conception  and  a  delightful  sensing  of  His  presence 
and  work  in  my  own  nature  as  I  have  thought  and  talked  of  the 
sublime  subject.  The  ancients,  either  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  flattery  or  the  spirit  of  awe,  used  to  say  that  their  astro- 
logers had  faces  like  stars,  suggesting  the  beautiful  thought 
of  transmission  which  Beauty  is  supposed  to  make  to  her  ardent 
worshippers ;  and  that,  as  these  old  star-gazers  gazed  each  night 
not  merely  with  steady  but  worshipping  eyes  at  the  bright  orbs 
above  them,  those  orbs  transmitted  something  of  their  own 
marvellous  beauty  to  the  peaceful  countenances  that  were  lifted 
so  trustfully  unto  them.  Happy  will  it  be  with  us  if,  when 
we  stand  in  that  ultimate  light  which  is  able  to  reveal  all  ex- 
pression, it  may  be  seen  by  those  who  look  upon  us  that  we, 
in  looking  so  steadily,  and  may  I  not  say  prayerfully?  at  this 
majestic  subject — majestic  by  reason  of  the  radiant  Being 
associated  with  it — have  been  imbued  with  some  of  its  own 
light  and  glory. 

"  Against  such  there  is  no  law.'*  But  a  little  way  ahead,  if 
within  us  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  come  to  peace; 
and  you  who  are  tired  will  come  to  rest;  and  you  who  are 
sad  will  come  to  the  fulness  of  joy.  The  poets  have  pictured 
this  state  as  a  valley!  Whether  the  soul  will  know  valleys  or 
mountains,  I  know  not;  but  for  purposes  of  hope  for  purposes 
of  consolation,  we  may  call  it  a  valley — not  the  valley  of 
shadow,  but  the  valley  of  sunshine;  not  the  valley  of  death, 
but  the  valley  of  life;  not  the  valley  that  denotes  what  is  low, 
but  the  valley  that  is  lifted  high  up  as  the  level  of  God.  Into 
such  a  valley,  if  the  figure  be  pleasing  to  you,  I  invoke  the  Spirit 
to  lead  you  as  great,  strong  love  leads  love  which  is  feeble,  but 
which,  in  spite  of  its  feebleness,  because  it  is  love,  it  is  delightful 
to  lead. 

"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance:  against  such 
there  is  no  law." 


THE  USES  OF  THANKSGIVING, 

''Let  us  come  before  His  face  with  thanksgiving,  and  show  ourselves 
glad  in  Him  with  psalms.'* — Psalms  xcv.  2. 

We  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  a  week  destined  to  be  memor^ 
able  to  the  majority  of  the  people ;  for  in  it  they  will  make  a 
feast  in  the  celebration  of  which  their  hearts  are  profoundly 
interested.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  almost  as  old  as  the  country. 
It  has  come  down  to  us,  therefore,  as  an  institution  of  the 
fathers,  as  resting  upon  and  supported  by  the  custom  of  our 
ancestors.  Until  recently.  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been  a  New 
England  day.  Here  it  was  celebrated,  and  here  alone.  But 
in  the  great  war  our  armies  carried  it  southward ;  and  a  feast* 
day,  dedicated  to  the  sweetest  sentiment  of  piety  and  the 
tenderness  of  home  affections,  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  nationalised  by  the  sword.  Thus  is  it  seen  that  God  uses 
the  things  that  are  rude  to  advance  the  things  that  are  gentle, 
and  war  itself  is  made  to  publish  the  finest  expression  of  peace. 

Originally,  we  repeat,  Thanksgiving  was  a  New  England  in- 
stitution. Here,  in  the  soil  where  the  fathers  planted  it,  it  grew, 
blossomed,  and  fruited  itself  like  the  nut-bearing  trees  on  our 
hills  annually.  But  it  was  a  goodly  custom ;  it  served  public 
uses  and  met  the  necessities  of  the  heart.  The  State  needed 
it ;  the  church  needed  it;  the  home  needed  it;  father,  mother, 
children — ^all  needed  such  a  day.  And  when  the  winds  of  war, 
blowing  strongly  from  our  northern  hills,  blew  the  seeds  from 
its  majestic  branches  southward,  they  dropped  into  soil  pre- 
pared  by  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the 
family  to  receive  them.  And,  to-day,  we  can  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  the  institution  has  been  nationalised,  and  the  day 
we  celebrate  all  Americans  will  celebrate.  Wherever  there  is 
a  State,  wherever  a  church  sympathetic  with  national  customs, 
wherever  a  family  with  loved  ones  to  come  to  the  old  home, 
there  the  day  will  be  recognised ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  day 
will  be  spread  throughout  all  our  borders. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  inquire,  considering  the 
dignity  to  which  this  festival  has  attained,  What  is  there  in  it 
that  should  make  it  worthy  of  a  people's  observance — worthy 
of  a  great  nation's  attention  ?    Is  it  a  festival  which  touches 
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the  people  only  superficially,  furnishing  an  occasion  for  mere 
gaiety,  a  vent  through  which  the  effervescence  of  their  wit  may 
escape,  as  do  some  of  the  festivals  of  Southern  Europe  ?  Or 
is  it  a  day  which,  in  its  memories,  in  the  amiable  possibilities 
of  its  passing  hours,  and  in  the  high  uses  of  which  it  subserves, 
reaches  its  roots  down  into  the  rich  soil  of  human  experience 
as  tmly  as  into  the  depths  of  national  gratitude.  To  this  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  :  Thanksgiving  Day  is  not  a  superficial 
occasion ;  its  hours  do  not  supply  merely  an  occasion  for  the 
display  of  popular  wit ;  it  is  not  a  day  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
grotesque  and  the  farcical,  a  day  dedicated  to  jokes  and  that 
which  is  laughable  ;  and  its  uses  are  of  another  sort  than  such 
as  supply  to  a  people  the  opportunities  of  merriment 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  sacred  re- 
miniscences ;  in  honour  of  the  heroic  memories  of  the  nation's 
past ;  in  honour  of  the  brave  ancestors  who,  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  nature  and  of  men,  fought  and  prayed  their  way  into 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

And  here  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  and  I  feel  that  in  saying 
it  I  shall  carry  the  conviction  of  every  heart  with  me,  thaf  we 
cannot  too  often  recall  our  past,  nor  too  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinate our  children  into  those  principles  which,  being  framed 
into  government  and  expressed  in  practical  piety,  made  it 
glorious.  It  has  been  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  poetry,  that 
the  light  which  lights  a  nation  to  its  fame  is  the  light  of  its  sun- 
rise. And  certain  it  is  that  as  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with 
nations  3  that  the  nature  of  its  parentage,  and  the  early  educa- 
tion it  receives,  powerfully  influence  its  future  character  and 
career.  The  truth  of  the  saying  certainly  finds  vindication  in 
our  history  as  a  nation.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  hand  which  advertise  us  best,  the  principles  of 
our  government  which  have  most  contributed  to  its  excellence, 
the  virtuous  habits  and  sterling  graces  which  most  adorn  our 
national  character,  root  themselves  in  the  soil  of  the  early 
Puritan  life  and  practices.  From  the  past  we  derived  our  thrift, 
our  mdustry,  and  a  wise  habit  of  economy,  which  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  as  a  people  had  we  longer  retained.  From 
the  past,  too,  we  have  been  taught  those  lessons  of  personal 
integrity  and  of  practical  faith  in  an  over-ruling  Providence 
which  have  contributed  most  directly  and  powerfully  to  the 
upbuilding  of  our  character.  Above  all,  it  is  from  the  past, 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  those  who  were  large-hearted  as 
truly  as  sagacious,  that  we  learned  the  great  lesson  of  human 
rights ;  without  the  knowing  of  which  the  dignity  of  man  can 
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never  be  known,  and  without  the  feeling  of  which  the  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood  is  unfelt  in  the  heart. 

Therefore,  whatever  keeps  fresh  and  strong  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people  the  noble  reminiscences  of  our 
past — whether  it  comes  to  us  from  the  lettered  page  of  luminous 
history,  breathed  forth  in  heroic  song  popularised  in  unwritten 
tradition ;  or'  whether  it  be  prolonged  through  days  set  apart 
for  so  venerable  and  noble  a  service — fulfils  so  high  a  service 
and  meets  so  profound  a  need  that  it  should  be  welcomed  by 
us  all  as  among  the  things  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  national  uses  of  Thanksgiving  •  Day,  therefore,  should 
not  be  ignored.  As  Americans,  we  should  hail  it  as  an  Ameri- 
can festival;  so  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  and  growth 
of  our  liberties,  and  the  extension  of  our  domain,  as  to  be 
worthy  of  universal  recognition.  Wherever  the  flag  of  our 
country  waves,  there  should  the  recognition  be  given.  Wher- 
ever the  nation  has  expression,  whether  in  mansion  or  cottage, 
there  the  origin,  the  historic  connection,  and  the  high  uses  of 
this  great  popular  festival  should  be  practically  acknowledged ; 
for  ^e  joys  of  a  people  are  as  truly  national,  or  should  be,  as 
its  griefs.  And  in  the  union  of  the  people's  happiness — happy 
because  they  are  well  protected  in  their  rights  and  prosperous  in 
their  industries — can  be  found  the  union  of  the  people's  hearts. 

As  New  Englanders,  we  cannot  but  be  proud  that  among  us 
there  grew  up  a  festival  so  inherently  worthy  of  the  nation's 
regard,  that  the  nation,  in  recognition  of  its  worthiness,  has 
adopted  it  from  shore  to  shore.  It  is  pleasant  for  us  to  know 
also  that  it  has  not  gone  of  itself,  or  been  promulgated  by  im- 
perial law,  as  were  the  feasts  of  Rome,  but  that  it  has  been 
carried — carried  in  the  hearts  of  New  England's  children  as  they 
have  gone  forth,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  industries  and  the 
arts  of  civilisation  and  the  pieties  of  the  fathers. 

If  this  great  festival  of  New  England  has  been  nationalised, 
it  is  pleasant  for  us  to  remember  it  has  been  nationalised  be- 
cause New  Englanders  have  done  it.  The  sons  and  daughters 
of  New  England  carried  it  with  them  wherever  they  went  And 
where  have  these  not  gone  ?  How  many  States  are  there  in 
this  great  Union  whose  prosperity  has  been  permanent  and 
whose  career  has  been  honourable,  in  the  laying  of  whose 
foundation  their  activities  have  not  been  enlisted  ? 

If  Virginia  has  been  the  mother  of  Presidents,  New  England 
has  been  the  mother  of  States.  From  her  loins  commonwealths 
have  sprung;  commonwealths  with  boundaries  extended  as 
empires,  and  whose  growths  have  been  as  rapid  as  they  have 
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been  honourable.  She  might  be  called  the  mother  of  king- 
doms j  kingdoms  whose  throne  is  held  by  the  average  man- 
hood of  the  people,  and  whose  laws  are  the  virtues  of  that 
people  passed  into  statute. 

New  England — ^let  us  remember  it  to-day,  not  with  vain-glory- 
ings,  but  with  honest  and  therefore  becoming  pride — New 
England,  leaving  the  home  of  her  fathers,  in  the  persons  of  her 
best  children,  has  gone  forth  with  the  axe  in  one  hand  and  the 
rifle  in  the  other,,  the  Bible  in  her  heart  and  the  common- 
■  school  system  in  her  head,  carrying  within  the  canvas  covers 
of  her  emigrant  wagon  not  merely  the  elements  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  New  England  homes  ;  so  that  wherever  that  wagon 
halted,  whether  on  the  bank  of  some  river,  or  amid  the  luxu- 
riant verdure  of  a  prairie,  in  a  day  and  a  night  the  river  flowing 
on  beheld  a  Christian  home  rise  on  its  banks ;  and  the  prairie 
prepared  herself  for  harvest  to  feed  the  wants  of  a  household 
which  had  l)rought  to  the  assistance  of  Nature's  forces  the 
skilled  direction  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  appreciation  of  h^r 
lavish  growths  the  gratitude  of  piety.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  when  the  summer  was  passed  and  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered,  when  the  November  sun  had  marked  the  hour  that 
the  fathers  had  fixed  for  rejoicing,  before  the  autumn  had  passed 
into  winter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
prairie.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  proclaimed ;  and  Nature  for  the 
first  time  heard  the  mouths  she  had  filled  with  her  abundance 
proclaim  their  gratitude  to  her  God. 

It  is  thus,  New  England  men  and  women,  that  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  has  gone  westward  and  gone  southwaid,  till  from  the 
frozen  lakes  to  the  seas  that  never  freeze,  from  Maine  to 
distant  Alaska,  the  festival  of  our  ancestors  has  been  carried — 
carried  in  the  hearts  of  those  related  in  blood  to  us,  carried,  not 
to  return  but  to  stay,  with  all  the  amiable  education  it  includes 
and  the  religious  suggestion  it  implies. 

You  are  intelligent  as  to  histoiy,  and  being  so  you  know 
that  the  feast-days  of  a  nation  give  definition  to  the  nation^s 
character.  To  our  Saxon  forefathers  a  feast  was  an  orgie,  and 
the  rudeness,  the  fierce  bravery,  the  brute  strength  untempered 
with  mercy,  the  coarse  appetite  unrestrained  by  temperance, 
and  their  barbaric  happiness  in  their  feasting,  found  expression. 

Greece  made  her  gala  days  an  exhibition  of  physical  beauty 
and  of  physical  strength.  She  wove  her  garlands  for  the  brow 
of  the  athlete,  and  gave  her  applause  to  those  in  whom  physical 
and  mental  culture  were  most  highly  expressed. 

Rome  carried  her  festivals  on  the  points  of  her  spears. 
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Wherever  she  planted  her  eagles  she  builded  her  arena.  She 
entertained  her  nobles  and  amused  her  rabble  with  the  terrific 
contention  of  beasts,  and  the  fierce  struggles  of  men  sacrificing 
life  without  a  higher  purpose  than  an  hour's  pleasure ;  mingling 
the  laughter  of  the  many  with  the  groans  of  the  few. 

But  our  fathers,  in  the  place  of  an  orgie,  appointed  a  feast. 
Instead  of  a  physical  and  intellectual  exhibition,  they  ordained 
an  exhibition  of  heart  and  soul.  Instead  of  the  arena,  they 
established  a  church,  and  found  their  gladness  in  the  innocent 
happiness  of  the  entire  people.  In  the  clear  surface  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  the  student  of  history  beholds  mirrored  the  national 
characteristics.  And  where  else  can  you  find  so  beautiful  a  re- 
flection as  of  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  man  and  so  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God  ?  In  honouring  the  day,  therefore,  let  us 
remember  that  we  do  highly  honour  ourselves ;  for  through-^he 
activities  and  the  pleasures  of  the  day  we  show  forth  to  the 
world  the  humanity  and  piety  of  our  character. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  human 
nature  is  a  joyful  nature,  joyful  in  its  structure  and  in  its  birth. 
Where  Christianity  prevails,  the  introduction  of  a  soul  into  life 
is  an  event  of  such  happiness  that  in  itself  it  furnishes  the 
family  with  a  festival.  The  anniversary  of  a  birthday,  whether 
it  refers  to  the  parent  or  the  child,  is  one  to  commemorate  with 
garland  and  with  songs.  Whether  you  contemplate  the  plea- 
sures which  come  to  us  through  our  bodies  when  rightly 
governed,  or  through  the  loftier  avenues  of  the  mind  when 
education  has  widened  its  approaches,  or  along  those  higher 
terraces  of  feeling  upon  whose  beautiful  slopes  we  have  written 
soul,  you  can  but  perceive  that  the  Maker  of  man  intended  that 
his  joy  should  be  abundant.  We  were  never  intended  for 
gloom.  By  nature  man  is  the  child  of  light  He  is  the  off- 
spring of  that  Life  which  is  well  said  in  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
light  of  men.  And  that  light  shineth  in  darkness — the  dark- 
ness of  human  misapprehension  as  to  the  Divine  intention 
touching  itself;  and  if  the  darkness  comprehends  it  not,  it  is 
because  its  eyes  have  been  blinded  by  the  shock  of  some 
catastrophe  which  blurred  the  power  of  vision  in  orbs  that  were 
intended  for  apprehension. 

We  are  made  for  light  and  for  joy.  Within  us  is  an  ocean 
of  feeling;  and  in  the  heaven  God  has  fixed  controlling 
forces,  which  not  only  secure  for  it  such  ceaseless  agitations  as 
keep  it  pure,  but  give  to  it  great  tidal  movements  of  emotion 
that  fill  the  channels  of  daily  experience,  as  the  seas,  swelling 
up  and  flowing  strongly  in,  fill  to  overflowing  the  green  banks 
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of  rivers.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  in  accommodation  with  the 
facts  of  our  natures  we  supply  certain  occasions  which  furnish 
us  with  the  avenue  of  adequate  expression. 

Within  us  all  is  the  sentiment  of  religion.  Our  minds  appre- 
hend the  benignity  of  God,  and  the  gracious  character  of  that 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.  And  engrossed  in  the  cares  of 
the  world,  we  often  forget  the  goodness  of  this  over-ruling 
Providence;  we  forget,  like  over-occupied  children,  our  relation- 
ship to  the  great  benevolent  Fatherhood  whose  eyes  follow  us 
in  love,  and  whose  hand  presses  upon  us  its  daily  gifts. 

We  need,  therefore,  some  occasion  to  remind  us  of  Him, 
and  give  to  us  an  opportunity  to  express  more  fully  than  we 
could  do  without  such  opportunity  our  affection  and  our  grati- 
'tude.  For  constraining  and  preserving  mercies ;  for  deliver- 
ances known  and  unknown ;  for  protection  from  dangers  seen 
-and  unseen  that  girt  us  about ;  for  the  education  we  owe  to  His 
Word ;  and  for  the  inspiration,  finer  and  more  effective  in  its 
assistance  than  human  wisdom,  which  we  have  derived  from 
His  Spirit,  we  desire  to  make  acknowledgment.  And  as  we 
ponder  these  heavenly  favours,  our  hearts  are  stirred  within  us, 
and  we  desire  to  speak  our  gratitude  through  some  larger 
medium  than  an  ordinary  service.  We  desire  to  acknowledge 
it  through  some  occasion  common  to  all  the  people — ^acknow- 
ledged by  Government,  adopted  by  the  church,  accepted 
gladly  in  household,  reverently  admitted  in  hearts ;  and  this 
.medium  we  find  in  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Are  you  happy  ?  The  day,  then,  is  for  you.  Have  you  been 
preserved  in  sickness  ?  The  day  is  for  you.  Have  you  been 
upheld  in  honourable  endeavours,  prospered  in  your  industry, 
blessed  in  your  efforts?  Then  the  day  is  for  you.  Has  some 
•great  blessing  come  to  you,  breaking  out  unexpectedly  in  your 
life  like  a  bird's  song  in  the  night  ?  Then  the  day  is  for  you. 
Have  you  been  strengthened  to  bear  adversity  ?  Have  you 
'found  consolation  in  your  grief?  In  disappointment,  have  you 
been  kept  from  bitterness  ?  Amid  struggles  after  truth,  have  you 
*been  assisted  in  the  retention  of  your  faith  ?  If  you  have  stood 
above  a  grave  in  which  was  buried  the  body  of  one  whose 
presence  constituted  the  joy  of  your  life,  have  you  been  kept 
.from  mourning  as  those  who  have  no  hope  ?  If  so,  then  the 
•day  is  for  you.  As  the  player,  when  in  some  lofly  mood,  uses 
his  instrument  to  give  larger  and  freer  expression  to  his  soul 
than  without  its  assistance  he  might  do,  so,  through  this  great 
-day,  you  can  pour  forth  your  thanksgiving  and  magnify  your 
praise  beyond  what  you  might  through  any  ordinary  occasion. 
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For  great  joys,  like  great  deeds,  require  great  days ;  and  without 
these  days  the  great  deeds  would  never  be  performed,  and  the 
great  joy  would  never  be  expressed.  It  took  the  birth  of  a  Saviour 
to  make  the  angels  sing  their  songs.  His  earthly  birthday  filled: 
their  souls  with  joy  that  heaven  might  not  contain.  The  expres- 
sion sprang  from  the  circumstance  and  broke  into  life  througb 
the  occasion.  And  so  we  need  a  great  occasion  to  call  forth 
the  great  expression  which  the  gift  of  heaven,  through  the  sense 
of  our  gratitude,  provokes. 

We  should  not  look  upon  Thanksgiving  Day  as  techniqill3r 
religious,  for  its  religiousness  is  larger  than  a  religious  for^ 
mality  can  express.  Nature,  when  into  her  frame  is  charged 
the  spirit  of  grace,  is  more  religious  than  formal  religion.  The 
mother's  religion,  as  it  goes  forth  in  prayer  for  her  child,  gains- 
from  the  motherliness  of  it.  The  joyfulness  of  a  religious  ex- 
pression is  assisted  by  the  happiness  of  the  nature  which  makes- 
it.  Thanksjgiving  is  not  a  religious  exercise,  primarily ;  it  is  a 
natural  feeling  made  religious  by  the  object  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed* All  the  religion  that  there  is  in  form  is  the  religion 
of  nature  made  formal  by  the  ordinances  of  men.  The  formi 
does  not  create  the  religion,  the  religion  exists  prior  to  the 
form ;  is  independent  of  it,  therefore,  and  is  often  better  with- 
out it.  Gratitude  is  not  formal.  For  public  reasons  and  for  its 
own  accommodation,  it  may  use  form  and  formal  occasions,  but 
it  exists  without  them. 

You  may  do  well  in  entering  the  churches  on  Thanksgiving: 
Day,  and  there  joining  the  public  thanksgiving ;  but  the  true 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  is  not  within  walls  of 
men's  building,  but  within  your  own  bosom.     And  the  altar 
on  which  to  bum  your  incense  is  not  the  chiselled  form  of 
men's  device,  but  the  altar  of  your  inner  faith,  on  which  the 
sacred  fire  should  never  go  out,  and  from  which  the  fragrant 
smoke    should    never   cease    to   ascend.     Outside    of   tlie 
churches  God's  temple  stands.     In  every  soul  He  has  builded 
His  tabernacle,  and  in  every  bosom  He  has  erected  His  altar. 
Worship  Him,  then,  in  your  hearts,  ye  people.    Call  upon  your 
soul  and  all  there  is  within  you  to  magnify  His  holy  name ;. 
for  the  Lord  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

I  cannot  proceed  with  this  discourse  farther  without  alluding. 
to  that  social  nature  which  all  men  have  in  common,  and  which 
all  men  have  derived  in  common  from  their  Creator.  Men 
speak  of  the  uncompanionableness  of  God  !  If  they  use  the 
term  absolutely,  I  know  not  what  they  mean;  for  how  caa  ^ 
Fatherhood  be  uncompanionable  ?    They  speak  of  the  gravity ' 
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of  God,  and  gravity  becomes  all  great  natures ;  but  it  no  more 
becomes  them  that  liveliness.  We  speak  of  a  great  man  un- 
bending when  he  converses  pleasantly  with  children,  when  he 
descends  from  the  altitude  of  his  highest  thought  and  becomes 
the  comrade  of  those  that  are  smaller.  But  I  question  whether 
the  term  is  a  truthful  one.  Fatherhood  does  not  descend 
when  it  plays  with  the  child  in  the  nursery.  It  has  rather 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  its  highest  dignity,  has  gone  up 
the  high  places  of  its  power,  and  seized  upon  the  finest  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression.  Solitude  is  a  darkened  glass,  but 
companionship  is  a  polished  mirror  in  which  to  reflect  the 
greatness  of  Nature.  Amid  the  children  of  the  household, 
the  man  in  the  father  stands  forth. 

The  great  State  of  Indiana  has  recently  laid  in  its  grave  the 
body  of  one  of  her  famous  sons.  It  is  said  that  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women  gathered  to  the  side  of  the  bier  in  honour  of 
the  departed  manhood,  whose  earthly  tenement,  worn  and 
shattered,  lay  on  it  straightened  for  the  grave. 

Many  things  were  said  in  praise  of  the  departed  statesman. 
In  the  dark  days  of  the  republic  he  had  stood  a  pillar  of  strength  of 
such  majestic  proportions  and  of  such  pure  whiteness,  that  amid 
the  gloom  men  saw  it  from  afar,  and  cheered  their  hearts  at  the 
spectacle.  The  great  State  honoured  herself  in  the  tears  that 
she  shed  at  his  grave;  for  when  are  tears  so  honourable  as 
when  a  kingdom  mourns  or  an  empire  weeps  at  the  death 
of  a  foremost  citizen?  When  are  tears  so  honourable  as 
when  they  fall  from  the  eyes  of  a  commonwealth,  when  a  great 
citizen  and  a  loyal  son  is  removed  from  her  councils,  and  the 
authorities,  heedful  of  her  loss,  gather  themselves  to  bear  the 
body  to  its  grave  ?  Then  indeed  may  a  State  mourn.  Then 
indeed  may  flags  drop  at  half-mast,  the  union  of  stars  be  re- 
versed, and  across  the  front  of  the  capitol  the  line  of  funeral 
blackness  be  stretched. 

But  amid  the  many  words  of  praise  that  were  spoken  and  the 
truthful  tributes  paid,  none  to  me  seemed  so  honourable  to  the 
departed,  or  to  contain  so  fully  in  them  the  essence  of  all 
eulogy,  as  the  words  which  told  of  the  sweetness  of  his  domestic 
life,  and  the  love  that  he  bore  his  wife  and  children.-  And  when 
it  was  said  that  amid  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  though  the  great 
of  the  earth  were  closeted  in  gravest  counsel  at  his  house,  yet 
no  child  of  his  could  come  to  his  knee  without  being  lifted 
upon  it,  and  no  little  face  could  be  upturned  without  receiving 
the  answering  kiss,  I  could  indeed  realise  the  inherent  great- 
ness of  the  man ;  and  I  said  to  myself.  Fatherhood  is  greater 
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than  statesmanship ;  parental  honour  is  higher  than  civic  titles. 
And  when  he  became  like  a  little  child,  then  it  was  indeed  that 
the  great  senator  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  social  day.  It  gives  an  occasion  tor 
the  old  people  to  renew  their  youth,  and  the  young  ones  to 
enjoy  their  youth,  in  those  light  and  cheerful  amusements  and 
sprightly  recreations  which  are  legitimate  and  profitable  when 
enjoyed  amid  innocent  surroundings.  As  a  people,  we  have 
too  little  merry-making,  too  little  of  frolic  and  fun,  too  little 
•enjoying  of  life  for  life's  sake.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can is  a  man  who  is  always  to  be  rich,  but  is  never  rich ;  always 
to  be  happy,  but  is  never  happy ;  always  to  live,  but  never  lives. 
The  criticism  is  at  least  in  part  true.  Business  and  not  happi- 
ness is  recc^nised  in  this  country  as  the  end  of  life.  Each  man 
is  ambitious  to  do  so  much  rather  than  enjoy  so  much.  And 
this  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  our  natures.  For 
Jiuman  nature  is  a  sprightly,  vivacious  nature,  a  laughing  and 
fun-loving  nature,  a  nature  that  loves  amusement  for  amuse- 
ment's sake,  and  rejoices  in  it  as  a  bird  in  its  own  singing.  It 
'is  well  for  us  that  we  have  one  day  which  affords  the  sprightli- 
mess  of  our  natures  the  opportunity  of  hearty  expression,  in 
which  we  can  surrender  ourselves  with  innocent  abandon  to  the 
enjoyments  of  the  blessings  we  have  and  the  merriment  inci- 
dental to  so  happy  an  occasion. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  highest  use,  that 
Thanksgiving  serves,  and  which  is  so  pure  and  beautiful  that  we 
would  love  it  if  it  served  no  other.  I  refer  to  the  relation  which 
the  festival  sustains  to  the  family  and  the  home.  To-day  I 
presume  that  few  of  us  who  are  here  live  in  the  houses  where 
we  were  born.  We  are  distant  from  the  places  of  our  nativity. 
We  are  exiles  from  that  sacred  precinct  within  whose  holy 
boundaries  we  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Along  what  lines  of 
memory  you  are  transported  to  those  distant  homes !  how 
swift  are  the  wings' of  that  imagination  on  which  you  can  fly  to 
those  loved  abodes  !  and  how  vividly  before  your  eyes  appear 
the  scenes  of  your  childhood  !  The  doorway  from  which,  held 
in  the  arms  of  your  mother,  you  first  beheld  the  outer  world ; 
the  gate  through  which,  with  hurrying  feet,  you  so  often  passed ; 
the  schoolhouse  in  which  you  learned  your  earlier  lessons,  or  in 
which  you  began  to  learn  the  lessons  of  life ;  the  familiar  road- 
ways ;  the  fences  ;  the  favourite  tree,  under  whose  shadows  you 
played ;  the  barn  where  the  cattle  were  housed ;  the  well  from 
whose  dripping  bucket  you  drank — where  have  we  found  such 
water  since  ? — the  brook,  the  pond,  the  mill,  that  mystery  of 
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power  to  your  young  eyes — how  vividly  these  things  rise  before 
us,  and  how  softly  the  mystical  chord  of  memory,  stretching 
:away  and  away  from  this  hall,  responds  to  the  touch  of  recol- 
lection !  Is  it  in  vain  that  a  day  is  fixed  in  our  calendar  at 
whose  coming  these  memories  are  revived  and  these  sacred 
scenes  made  to  stand  freshly  before  us  ? 

It  is  not  because  the  places  of  our  birth  were  noted  places 
that  we  love  them,  because  they  may  have  been  ordinary  and 
homely.  We  have  seen  fairer  landscapes  than  our  young  eyes 
saw  since  the  days  we  beheld  them.  Our  eyes  have  lifted  their 
admiring  vision  to  mountains  that  put  to  shame  the  little  hills 
that  surrounded  our  early  homes.  We  have  seen  lakes  beside 
which  the  ponds  of  our  native  towns  are  insignificant ;  and 
dwelt,  it  may  be,  in  mansions  beside  the  splendours  of  which 
the  houses  in  which  we  were  bom,  architecturally  viewed,  are 
contemptible.  No ;  the  spot  did  not  ennoble  our  life,  did  not 
exalt  our  love ;  but  the  life  ennobled  the  spot,  and  love  made 
the  humbleness  stately,  and  the  common  extraordinary. 

I  am  aware  that  to  many  of  you  the  houses  in  which  you 
were  bom  have  disappeared;  that  for  many  of  you  those  earlier 
homes  no  longer  stand,  and  their  doorways  no  longer  welcome 
you  to  the  scenes  that  were  within.  But  I  am  positive  also  that 
though  the  buildings  have  disappeared,  a  pleasant  and  sacred 
memory  of  them  remains,  and  your  hearts  derive  inspiration 
from  remembrance  of  your  earlier  days.  But  to  many  of  us 
the  houses  stand,  and  in  them  still  dwell  those  of  our  blood. 
Long  may  they  stand ;  and  long  may  the  festivities  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  fill  the  ancient  rooms  with  life,  and  warmth,  and 
happy  song! 

Let  us  open,  then,  my  people,  the  doors  of  our  homes  and 
the  doors  of  our  hearts  in  welcome  of  the  return,  after  a  year's 
absence,  of  good  old  Thanksgiving  Day.  Let  us  celebrate  it 
in  that  grateful  and  cheerful  spirit  which  alone  is  able  to  com- 
memorate it  properly.  Let  all  families  bring  their  scattered 
members  together.  Let  the  parents  summon  the  children  from 
far,  that  the  festivities  of  the  old  and  the  young  may  be  mingled, 
and  the  recognition  of  Divine  blessing  be  made  with  a  full  circle 
and  with  united  hearts.  For,  amid  all  the  emotions  which  the 
human  heart  can  feel,  there  is  not  one  sweeter,  not  one  finer, 
not  one  more  salutary  and  needed  in  its  influence,  than  the 
sentiment  which  connects  man  with  the  spot  of  his  nativity,  and 
which  associates  him  in  feeling  with  mother  and  father,  with 
brother  and  sister,  and  with  all  that  is  sweet  and  holy  in  the 
memories  of  the  home  of  his  youth. 


LIBERTY  IN  CHRIST. 

**  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." — 2  Cor,  iii.  17. 

There  is  a  single  word  in  human  language  which,  once  spoken, 
fixes  its  sound  in  the  ear  for  ever.  Neither  the  melody  nor  the 
discord  of  the  world,  neither  its  singing  nor  its  cursing,  ever 
drowns  its  music.  It  has  a  note  all  its  own,  and  the  charm  of 
its  expression  is  ever  the  same.  This  word  is  Liberty.  In  the 
vocabulary  of  every  language  it  has  made  for  itself  a  home, 
not  as  a  stranger  and  an  alien,  but  as  native  to  the  tongue. 
For  wherever  man  stands  in  connection  with  his  fellow-men, 
wherever  he  finds  himself  associated  with  others,  and  has  felt 
upon  himself  the  pressure  of  the  power  which  they  express, 
there  does  he  find  it  necessary  to  insist  on  his  personal  rights 
and  protect  himself  from  outward  intrusion.  As  widely  as 
tyranny  has  been  felt,  so  widely  has  liberty  been  craved.  The 
love  of  liberty  may  justly  be  pronounced  organic.  It  is  no 
more  truly  framed  as  an  instinct  into  the  bird's  life  than  it  is 
into  man's.  The  prompting  of  the  one  to  fly  whither  its  wishes 
urge,  or  its  necessities  require,  is  no  more  natural  than  it  is  for 
the  other  to  be  free.  Wherever  God  has  formed  a  structure, 
He  has  charged  into  it  so  much  of  Himself  as  to  make  it  self- 
sovereign.  His  creatures,  too,  are  armed  for  self-protection. 
The  dog  has  his  teeth  and  his  nose ;  the  deer  has  his  ear  and 
his  swiftness  of  foot ;  the  bird  has  its  eye  and  the  velocity  of 
its  flight  j  the  bee  has  its  sting,  and  even  the  worm  that  crawls 
unnoticed  at  our  feet  has  its  defence.  Through  all  the  orders 
of  life  runs  this  line  of  protective  capacity.  In  every  structure 
God  has  implanted  the  instinct  of  self-government.  And  ac- 
cording to  its  order  and  capacity,  has  He  made  the  individual 
heroic  in  its  own  defence. 

Upon  this  proposition,  then,  I  take  it  we  all  stand  agreed — 
that  man  not  only  has  within  him  the  instinct  of  freedom,  but 
that  he  has  it  also  by  a  Divine  implanting.  The  impulse  of 
personal  liberty  is  not  only  noble  in  its  uses,  but  heavenly  ia 
its  origin.  It  is  above  all  other  chatacteristics,  perhaps,  the 
signal  proof  of  man's  celestial  parentage ;  the  shining  link  of 
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evidence  which  connects  the  divinity  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the 
skies.  Men  have  not  therefore  exaggerated  its  value  when  for 
it  they  have  laid  down  so  much  of  their  lives  as  was  repre- 
sented by  their  bodies.  The  argument  which  proves  it  better 
for  a  man  to  die  and  be  free  rather  than  live  and  be  a  slave, 
is  based  on  a  proper  premise,  and  drawn  out  logically  to  its 
sublime  conclusion.  The  sufferings  which  men  have  borne, 
the  treasure  which  they  have  spent,  and  the  blood  which  they 
have  shed,  are  not  evidences  of  insanity,  but  of  an  aippreciative 
wisdom.  It  was  only  the  child's  effort  to  keep  unsoiled  and 
undiminished  his  original  and  Divine  birthright.  It  was  only 
the  man's  effort  to  continue  to  be  a  man.  And  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  that  deep  and  sanguine  sea,  which  has  been  kept  full 
by  the  voluntary  offering  of  men's  veins  in  defence  of  liberty, 
which  does  not  stand  before  God  as  evidence  that  His  children 
have  not  forgotten  whence  they  sprang,  'and  into  whose 
presence  the  course  of  their  destiny  shall  ultimately  bring 
them. 

You  will  observe  also  that  the  whole  tendency  of  Christian 
civilisation — that  is,  of  that  civilisation  which,  belonging  to 
this  age,  we  characterise  as  ours — is  to  preserve  unto  man 
this  sublime  instinct.  The  old-time  tyrannies  have  passed 
away.  The  material  achievements  of  their  forces  are  fast 
crumbling  into  dust,  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty  which  stimulated 
their  energies  stands  like  a  culprit  condemned  before  the  bar 
of  modem  opinion.  In  those  ancient  times  man  was  regarded 
simply  as  a  force  to  minister  to  government.  To-day  govern- 
ment is  made  to  minister  to  man.  In  those  old  times  man  was 
nothing.  He  could  be  bought  and  sold.  He  was  only  a 
marketable  energy.  His  property  and  his  life  were  at  the 
disposal  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  no  rights  that  the  ruler 
was  bound  to  respect.  He  was  a  slave  to  a  tyrannous  system, 
and  only  as  he  became  a  tool  of  other  tyrants,  and  hence 
a  t)n:ant  himself,  could  he  have  any  liberty  at  all.  To-day  man 
is  everything  and  government  nothing,  save  as  a  means  to  his 
•development,  save  as  a  help  to  the  expression  of  his  indi- 
vidualism. Government  to-day  is  judged  by  this  standard  of 
personal  liberty.  If  it  protects  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
then  is  it  accepted  as  good ;  but  if  it  trenches  on  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  then  the  best  judgment  of  mankind  pronounces 
it  evil. 

No  one  takes  the  part  of  government  against  man  in  our 
age ;  at  least  no  one  who  represents  the  age  will  do  it.  But 
the  sympathies  of  the  whole  world  go  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
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man,  of  whatever  clime  or  colour,  assaulted  in  his  rights  by  any 
government  whatever.  You  will  observe,  moreover,  that  the^ 
object  of  modem  civilisation  is  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
man  only  because  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  this 
liberty  in  order  to  be  a  man.  Liberty  is  the  food  on  which  he 
feeds  and  gets  a  larger  growth,  and  hence  it  is  precious  to  that 
genius  which  presides  over  the  destinies  of  the  race.  And  this- 
liberty  which  our  civilisation  secures  to  the  individual  is  not 
civil  liberty  alone,  but  it  is  liberty  as  expressed  in  every  relation 
of  man.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  not  the  only  liberty  which 
civilisation  secures  to  us;  the  liberty  of  the  scholar,  of  the 
inventor,  of  the  discoverer,  of  the  philosopher,  and  of  the 
religionist  is  secured  also.  Socrates  can  teach  to-day  without 
being  condemned  to  drink  the  poisoned  cup;  Galileo  can 
assert  the  presence  of  any  great  natural  law,  and  not  be 
called  upon  by  tyranny  .to  recant.  No  Columbus  to-day  is 
opposed  by  bigotry  when  he  sails  forth  in  search  of  new  worlds. 
The  chemical  student  can  pursue  his  studies  in  his  laboratory, 
and  not  be  charged  with  being  in  league  with  the  devil ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  can  preach  His  Gospel  and  practice  His- 
virtues  everywhere,  without  exposing  themselves  to  imprison- 
ment and  death. 

You  behold  what  progress  the  world  has  made,  friends,  in 
the  last  'five  hundred  years,  and  you  behold  also  that  this 
progress  is  all  in  the  direction  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual — 
the  liberty  of  the  human  mind.  Mind  to-day  stands  without 
a  fetter  on  its  shapely  limbs,  or  the  markings  of  a  lash  scarring 
the  beauty  of  its  fair  proportions.  It  stands  erect,  fearless, 
feeling  itself  to  be  king  and  master  over  itself.  No  one  can 
put  limits  to  its  investigations.  No  tyrant  can  say,  "  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.'*  Bigotry  cannot  imprison  it; 
persecution  cannot  lead  it  to  the  stake.  This  much  at  least 
man  has  won  for  himself :  the  right  to  speak,  the  right  to  read, 
the  right  to  have  his  own  opinion.  And  this  right,  made 
sacred  by  so  much  effort,  by  so  much  bloodshed,  is  a  vindica- 
tion and  triumph  of  that  instinct  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
exists  in  every  human  heart,  and  exists  there  because  the 
Almighty  put  it  there  in  the  beginning.  The  bulb  out  of  which 
has  grown  up  all  this  magnificent  growth  of  individual  self- 
sovereignty,  was  embedded  by  the  Divine  hand  in  the  original 
structure  when  it  was  framed.  The  flowering  of  this  instinct- 
has  been  assisted  by  human  tending ;  but  the  root  of  it  was 
transplanted  from  heavenly  soil. 

You  see,  furthermore,   that  this  instinct  of  liberty  is  one- 
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expression  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man.  In  this  longing  after 
liberty,  native  to  every  human  breast,  we  perceive  a  part  of  the 
Divine  incarnation.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  one  of  the 
august  attributes  of  the  Almighty;  it  is  one  of  the  strong 
characteristic  features  which  make  the  image  true  to  the 
original.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  great 
elements  in  us  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be  called  the 
sons  of  God.  It  is  the  solemn  testament,  more  sacred  than 
any  family  record  written  on  parchment,  that  we  are  lineal 
descendants  of  Him  who  rules  the  universe.  We  share  His- 
nature,  and  hence  we  share  His  prerogatives.  These  cannot 
be  taken  from  us,  unless  by  violence,  and  in  defiance  not  only 
of  man,  but  of  that  God  who  is  in  man. 

We  now  stand  agreed  that  liberty  is  a  normal  right  of  the 
individual,  and  that  it  carries  with  it  the  right -to  think  for 
one's  self,  to  investigate  as  one  pleases,  to  accept  or  reject  on 
one's  own  accountability;  even  as  the  Christ  charged  His 
disciples  to  call  no  man  master.  All  spiritual  inquiry  is  there- 
fore free.  It  cannot  be  dictated  to.  You  cannot  despise  it  if 
it  be  weak.  You  must  not  check  it  if  it  be  strong,  radical,  or 
even  violent ;  for  the  result  of  its  exercises  makes  them  sacred. 
And  this  result  is  faith,  personal  faith.  And  while  the  human 
mind  remains  as  it  is  now  constructed,  I  query  if  there  can  be 
any  personal  faith  that  does  not  stand  forth  as  the  result  of 
personal  investigation,  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  personal 
liberty.  Acquiescence  in  what  others  have  found  out  is  pos- 
sible. A  weak,  negative,  and  inoperant  acceptance  of  it  as  true 
can  be  given  by  the  nature;  but  that  such  unthinking  ac- 
quiescence, such  a  matter-of  course  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
you  or  me,  as  regards  what  other  people  have  discovered,  can 
be  justly  called  faith,  I  refuse  to  believe.  To  me  it  seems 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  blank  credulity.  It  is- 
belief  without  thinking.  It  has  not  in  all  its  experience  a 
single  thrill  of  those  vibrations,  both  of  pain  and  joy,  which 
true  faith,  charged  with  the  inspirations  of  heaven,  knows.. 
Faith  is  a  true  child  of  God,  and  is  nourished  and  confirmed 
by  the  exercise  of  those  energies  Within  us  which  are  God-like» 
If  you  look  at  it  as  a  result,  it  appears  as  the  result  of  labour ; 
if  you  consider  it  is  a  reward,  you  see  that  it  is  a  reward  of 
effort ;  if  you  regard  it  as  a  growth,  you  perceive  that  it  is 
a  growth  made  possible  by  wise  husbandry;  if  you  contem- 
plate it  as  a  state,  you  see  that  it  is  a  state  to  which  man  has 
risen,  as  impelled  by  aspirations  breathed  in  him  from  the  sky. 
Credulity  you  can  have  without  personal  investigation ;  but  na 
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man  has  ever  yet  felt  the  solemn  pressure  of  a  profound  self- 
conviction  of  any  fact  or  truth  which  he  has  not  arrived  at  by 
personal  effort,  and  thus  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  his 
experience. 

For  one,  I  feel  like  taking  the  broad  position,  that  no  mind 
should  take  the  result  of  another  mind's  thinking  for  granted. 
For  the  object  of  mental  ambition  and  of  the  mind's  use  is  not 
to  niemorise  the  accumulations  of  knowledge ;  but  to  acquire 
development  of  its  own  powers,  so  that  it  can  discern  and 
apply  truth  for  itself.  God  is  not  like  a  teacher  who  is  pleased 
with  the  glib  recitations  of  what  is  written  down  in  the  text- 
books. He  is  delighted  rather  when  He  sees  each  scholar 
growing  in  individual'  power  to  think  and  analyse  and  discover 
truth  for  himself.  Even  as  the  Christ  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Why, 
even  of  yoursMves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  "  And  as  Paul 
said,  "Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
These,  and  a  hundred  other  sentenc  esthat  we  might  quote, 
plainly  point  in  the  direction  of  the  thought  which  we  are 
enforcing — that  the  mind  should  reach  a  personal  conviction 
of  the  truth  which  affects  its  immortal  destiny  through  its  own 
personal  effort.  The  apostle  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 
with  this  hammer-like  charge  :  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good." 

You  see,  my  people,  what  I  wish  to  encourage  you  to  do  is 
to  think  for  yourselves,  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  that 
discipline  and  development  of  your  powers  which,  in  fact,  give 
the  measure  and  definition  of  life.  For  a  man  lives  to  the 
extent  that  he  grows  ;  and  by  as  much  as  he  fails  to  grow  does 
he  fail  to  find  his  life.  I  seek  not  to  fill  you  with  knowledge 
which  the  labours  of  others  have  accumulated,  but  to  inspire 
you  with  the  spirit  of  studentship,  which  contents  itself  not 
with  memorising  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  but  is  content 
only  when  it  discovers  something  for  itself.  For  all  thinking 
that  is  worth  anything  to  the  thinker  is  original  thinking,  is 
independent  thinking.  Nor  is  it  what  we  discover  which  is 
valuable  so  much  as  the  discipline  and  growth  which  we 
receive  by  the  efforts  made  to^discover  it. 

Let  this  sink  into  your  mind  also,  that  studentship  is  not 
a  thing  of  to-day,  nor  of  this  world,  but  a  thing  of  the  future, 
and  of  our  eternal  destiny.  Every  step  we  take  is  to  be  valued 
not  for  the  altitude  to  which  it  has  lifted  us,  but  rather  because 
it  has  prepared  us  to  take  another.  We  fly  to-day  with  tardy 
wing ;  to-morrow  we  shall  fly  with  swifter  pinions.  Here  and 
now  our  wings  are  narrow  and  short,  and  their  plumes  ungrown ; 
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l)Ut  the  element  of  growth  is  in  their  structure,  and  every 
motion  that  they  make,  however  feeble,  confirms  their  stroke ; 
and  by-and-by  they  will  become  mighty  vans,  able  to  master 
the  superior  spaces  and  keep  the  line  of  their  career,  without 
^  waver,  across  the  circling  eddies  of  the  strongest  winds.  You 
see  that  I  would  fit  you  for  destiny,  not  for  death.  The 
measure  of  my  thinking  as  to  Christianity  is  not  salvation  bare 
4ind  simple,  but  equipment  for  eternal  progression. 

Indeed,  my  friends,  what  is  salvation,  and  where  is  it  found, 
df  not  in  the  life  and  vigour  of  these  immortal  powers  within 
me  ?  Even  as  the  Master  said,  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  Me 
Tiath  everlasting  life."  He  who,  loving  truth,  searches  for  it, 
and  by  earnest  personal  endeavour  finds  it,  has  with  it  also 
found  such  enlivening  and  development  of  faculty  as  constitute 
for  him  life  everlasting.  For  oh,  my  friends,  when  shall  a 
quickened  faculty  ever  die  ?  When  shall  a  developed  capacity 
»ever  perish  ?  When  shall  the  soul,  filled  with  the  free  spirit  of 
iseeking  and  expansion,  ever  become  withered,  or  shrunken  in 
•the  ever-swelling  circumference  of  its  inherent  energy?  Are 
not  these  as  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  God  that  fall  not, 
nor  fail,  nor  even  fade,  but  shine  with  a  certain  glory  for  ever 
and  ever?  Ages  will  pass,  but  the  very  ages  will  feed  their 
beams  and  strengthen  the  fervour  of  their  fire  j  yea,  that  which 
bringeth  death  to  what  is  not  vital  in  itself,  to  these,  vital  in 
levery  fibre,  shall  bring  only  additional  life. 

Let  it  be  known,  then,  to  all  of  you  that  the  liberty  spoken 
'^of  in  the  text  is  the  liberty  to  inquire  and  to  investigate  for 
one's  self.  This  right,  remember,  is  normal  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  normal  also  to  the  condition  of  grace.  The  strongest 
-assertion  of  it  the  world  ever  heard  it  heard  from  the  lips  of 
•Christ.  In  Him  the  liberty  of  the  human  mind  found  its 
majestic  vindication.  Long  had  it  been  fettered ;  long  had  it 
waited  for  its  deliverance.  At  last  the  auspicious  hour  came. 
A  babe  was  born.  His  cradle,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  was 
Tocked  on  the  margin  of  either  world.  That  babe  grew ;  He 
became  a  man ;  and,  as  a  man.  He  brought  emancipation  to  the 
mind.  He  rose  superior  to  His  age,  superior  to  His  parents  and 
His  brethren,  superior  to  the  ecclesiasticism  to  which  His  race 
knelt  in  servile  obedience,  and  set  the  authority  of  His  personal 
•conception  of  truth  over  against  the  sanctities  of  a  ritualism 
which  had  ruled  the  hearts  of  His  nation  for  centuries,  and  of 
a  worship  practised  in  every  synagogue.  Traditions  He  trampled 
binder  His  feet.  Customs  that  were  venerable  with  age  He 
brushed  away  with  his  hand.     Habits  which  were  the  fashion 
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of  centuries  He  discarded.  Of  course,  wherever  He  moved^ 
commotion  moved  with  Him.  They  charged  Him  with  blas- 
phemy. They  sought  to  entrap  Him  in  His  speech ;  their  spies 
trailed  Him  from  place  to  place ;  still  He  kept  on  with  His 
sayings.  He  kept  thinking  and  He  kept  talking.  It  has  taken, 
two  thousand  years  for  even  a  portion  of  the  world  partially  ta 
fit  itself  in  its  laws,  customs,  and  religion  to  His  speech. 

Judge,  therefore,  what  must  have  been  the  reception  given 
to  His  speech  when  it  was  uttered.  Do  you  wonder  that  He 
said,  "  You  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  a  new 
piece  into  an  old  garment"?  Do  you  wonder  that  they 
crucified  Him  as  the  only  quick  and  sure  way  to  stop  His 
talking  ?  No.  The  marvel  is  that  they  allowed  Him  to  talk 
so  long.  The  marvel  is  that  they  allowed  the  leverage  of  His 
thought  to  get  such  a  purchase  under  the  foundation  of  a 
system  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  They  let  Him  talk 
three  years  and  then  they  killed  Him.  But  one  who  lives  to- 
day, looking  back  across  nineteen  hundred  years,  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  a  man  has  lived  on  the  earth  who  was  able  in 
three  years  to  talk  the  world  into  a  new  mood.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth — the  liberty  to  think  as  Heaven 
inspired  Him,  the  liberty  to  say  what  He  had  thought — has 
revolutionised  the  world. 

Disciples  of  this  Divine  Man — of  this  man  who  kept  the 
liberty  of  His  mind  and  the  liberty  of  His  tongue,  and  in  so 
doing  vindicated  our  right  to  the  same  liberty — shall  any  power 
fetter  us  in  our  thinking  ?  Is  there  strength  enough  in  Church,. 
or  State,  or  custom  to  put  fetters  on  our  free-born  minds? 
The  fetters  which  men  impose  to-day,  remember,  are  not 
fetters  of  iron  which  weigh  down  the  body,  but  they  are  fetters 
represented  by  "Judgments,"  by  "Papal  Bulls,"  by  the 
"  Decisions  of  Councils,"  and  by  the  "  Interpretation  of  Doc- 
trines," commonly  called  "  Orthodox,"  which  weigh  down  the 
mind  and  forbid  its  freedom  of  action.  I  hold  that  no  body 
of  men  have  a  right  to  promulgate  an  opinion  with  an  intent 
to  make  it  a  law  unto  men,  God  has  never  given  unto  any 
conclave  of  men  the  right  to  impose  a  decision  upon  people 
calculated  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  it.  You  bring  me 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  great  help  to 
your  intellect ;  its  definitions  will  assist  you,  and  -its  expressions 
of  opinion  will  teach  you  how  to  think  rightiy;  take  it  as  a 
help  to  your  studentship."  If  you  say  that  to  me,  I  should 
reply,  "  Friend,  I  thank  you.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  help 
me,  for  I  have  heard  that  its  definitions  are  admirable,  and  its 
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statements  instructive.  Again  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
present" 

But  if  you  should  come  bringing  that  Westminster  Catechism 
to  me  in  the  name  of  a  council,  or  in  the  name  of  a  denomina- 
tion, and  say  to  me,  **Here,  take  this  Catechism  and  preach 
according  to  its  utterances ;  the  conclave  has  voted  that  this 
shall  be  the  authoritative  expression  of  our  faith;  whoever 
preaches  otherwise  than  as  this  book  permits,  the  doctors  have 
decided,  shall  be  driven  from  the  denomination."  If  a  man 
should  come  to  me  saying  that,  what,  think  you,  should  I  reply? 
I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  expressed  in  native  grit,  and 
a  solemn  sense  of  my  rights  in  the  I-»ord  Jesus,  would  enable  me 
to  tell  that  man  to  take  that  old  catechism  back  to  the  religious 
tjnants  sitting  in  conclave,  and  say  to  them  in  my  name  that 
he  had  found  a  man  who  claimed  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
himself  orthodox  by  the  use  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  their  catechism,  one  way  or  the  other ;  that  he  had 
but  one  book  which  he  acknowledged  as  authority,  and  that 
was  the  Word  of  God ;  and  that  even  this  book,  in  his  judg- 
ment, should  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  not 
narrowly  or  blindly  according  to  the  letter ;  even  as  Paul  said,. 
"  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God,  who  also  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the 
Spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 

You  see  where  I  stand.  Our  point  is  that  orthodoxy,  or 
opinion  touching  doctrines,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal 
relation.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself^ 
and  not  a  matter  for  the  Pope,  nor  the  College  of  Cardinals,  nor 
the  General  Assembly,  nor  Congregational  Councils  to  decide 
for  him.  You  cannot  impose  faith  upon  a  man  any  more  than 
you  can  impose  a  full-blown  rose  upon  a  stem.  The  stem 
produces  its  own  rose,  and  gives  to  it  the  colour  and  fragrance 
of  its  kind.  And  so  man's  mind  produces  its  own  faith,  and 
in  it,  when  it  flowers,  you  behold  the  peculiarities  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  mind  and  heart  of  which  it  is  the  consummate 
expression.  We  can  think  for  others  helpfully,  but  not  dic- 
tatorially.  We  can  glean  in  a  thousand  fields,  and  offer  of  the 
results  of  our  gleaning  to  them  as  food ;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  thrust  it  down  their  throats  by  the  pressure  of  threats 
and  say,  "  Eat  what  we  eat,  or  die."  They  may  have  meat  to 
eat  that  we  know  not  of.  God  may  have  fed  them  by  ravens, 
the  blackness  of  whose  wings,  in  their  benevolent  flight,  never 
drew  their  dark  line  across  the  blue  of  our  horizon ;  for  some 
of  God's  prophets  are  fed  one  way  and  some  another.     They 
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have  their  tastes  and  their  spiritual  affinities,  and  God,  like  a 
loving  Father,  perceives  their  difference,  humours  them  in  it, 
and  finds  delight  in  thus  humouring  them. 

To  me,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  abroad  in  the 
world,  inspecting,  exploring,  and  imagining,  seems  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  not  of  the  devil.  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Arnold — 
I  quote  extreme  cases  to  perfect  my  illustration — these  men 
and  their  companions,  in  seeking  after  undiscovered  facts,  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  doing  Satan's  work ;  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  doing  God's  work.  I  believe  that  they  are  mining  for  the 
truth,  and  that  they  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  every  shaft  they 
sink.  They  will  not  find  it  separate  from  error ;  they  will  not 
be  able  to  divide  the  true  from  the  false  themselves.  That 
will  be  done  by  their  successors. 

The  next  age  will  correct  our  misconceptions,  even  as  we 
to-day  are  able  to  correct  the  misconceptions  of  the  fathers. 
God  does  not  permit  the  world  to  become  debtor  to  any  one 
age  alone.  Human  progress  finds  its  materials  distributed 
through  consecutive  ages,  so  that  each  has  its  due  share  of 
honour.  But  these  men  are  true  workers  of  His.  They  have 
providential  connections.  God  never  permits  such  wit,  such 
energy,  such  patience  as  these  men  possess,  to  be  accidents. 

The  great  forces  of  the  world  are  fore-ordained  forces ;  and 
their  fore-ordination  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  in 
the  qualities  of  the  imagination — yea,  and  in  the  restless- 
ness, too,  of  human  energy.  We  must  take  a  wide  view  of 
things  if  we  would  rightly  interpret  movements  that  cover 
centuries.  Christianity  has  been  nineteen  hundred  years  in 
the  world  \  but  it  has  not  been  long  enough  in  the  world  for 
any  one  to  estimate  its  capacity  for  good.  Nineteen  centuries 
do  not  give  us  a  line  of  sequences  long  enough  to  measure  the 
might  of  its  loins  or  the  puissance  of  its  benevolent  forces. 
Our  children  shall  see  what  it  is  better  than  we  can.  Each 
age,  in  the  light  of  preceding  achievements,  will  behold  with 
clearer  vision  than  we  may  the  glory  of  its  destiny.  In  power 
for  good  not  yet  evolved,  in  the  presence  of  inspirations  not 
yet  felt,  in  the  benevolent  action  of  forces  not  yet  applied,  in 
the  light  of  mornings  that  have  not  yet  dawned,  in  harmonies, 
the  key-note  of  which  has  not  yet  been  struck,  men  will  see, 
hear,  and  understand  the  sublimity  of  those  teachings  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Him  who  gave  unto  man  the  treasure  of  His 
heavenly  wisdom.  The  children  of  the  future  will  walk  in  the 
light  of  God. 

I  can  but  feel  that  the  church  has  wasted  its  glorious  oppor- 
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tunities.  Had  it  acted  differently,  the  world  would  have  been 
farther  ahead  than  it  is.  Had  the  spirit  of  liberty  been  cherished 
and  encouraged,  instead  of  being  forbidden,  as  it  has  been,  the 
church  would  not  have  been  behindhand  in  its  progress  as  it 
is.  Ecclesiasticism  has  stood  in  the  way  of  man's  advancement 
The  ministry  of  free  thought  has  been  denied.  Liberty  has 
been  immured  in  dungeons;  she  has  been  burned  at  the  stake; 
yea,  her  white  limbs  have  been  torn  asunder  on  the  rack.  The 
church  has  acted  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  let  men  think.  It  has 
been  terrified  at- new  ideas.  It  has  threatened  the  activity  of 
the  human  mind  with  supreme  censure.  It  has  chained  the 
rising  orb  of  human  enlightenment  between  the  pillars  of  the 
morning,  and  forbidden  it  to  move  upward  in  resplendence 
along  the  line  of  its  divinely-appointed  orbit. 

It .  has  treated  men  in  their  religious  relations  as  tyrants 
have  treated  them  in  their  civil  relations — ^as  if  they  could  not 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  has  emphatically 
declared,  through  a  thousand  decisions,  that  it  had  no  faith  in 
man;  whereas  it  should  have  cheered  men  forward,  and  ap- 
plauded with  jubilant  hands  him  who  ran  the  fastest  in  the  race 
whose  goal  is  discovery.  Has  done  this,  do  I  say?  It  is  doing 
this  even  to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  old-time  tyranny  in  the 
church  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  extinct.  It  cannot  punish 
the  thinker  with  physical  torture  as  it  once  did,  but  it  still  seeks 
to  intimidate  him.  It  threatens  with  the  loss  of  clerical  reputa- 
tion, and  loss  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  theological 
views,  whoever  maintains  and  acts  up  to  his  convictions,  that 
the  old  discoveries  of  truth  are  not  ultimate,  and  that,  there- 
fore, new  explorations  should  be  pushed  forward  into  the  realm 
of  unascertained  facts. 

This,  like  all  other  forms  of  egotism,  works  mischief  in 
many  ways.  It  ignores  that  conception  which  God  seeks 
to  strengthen  in  man,  that  truth  is  infinite ;  that  our  search 
for  it  is,  in  duration,  to  be  everlasting.  In  doing  this,  it 
forbids  those  very  exercises  out  of  which,  as  the  flower  out 
of  the  stem,  comes  human  growth.  It  overlooks  the  great  fact 
that  safety  is  found  only  in  liberty.  Grant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  church  has  been  honest  in  this ;  grant  that 
it  is  honest  to-day ;  grant  that  therefore  it  is  excusable :  still 
this  does  not  alter  the  great  fact  that  its  judgment  is  a  fault, 
and  the  character  of  its  policy  suicidal.  Let  this  convic- 
tion which  God  has  given  me  be  given  to  you,  if  you  have 
it  not  already,  to-day,  that  truth  is  immaculate,  and  therefore 
no  touch  of  man  can  ever  stain  the  polished  whiteness  of 
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its  gleaming  front.  Truth  is  indestructible,  and  therefore  no 
evil  force  can  ever  penetrate  its  eternal  coherence,  or  wedge 
asunder  its  everlasting  solidity.  Truth  is  immovable.  Its 
base  is  as  broad  as  the  universe,  and  therefore  evil  can  never 
find  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  its  leverage.  Truth  js  Divine, 
and  therefore  nothing  human,  nothing  mortal,  nothing  Satanic 
can  ever  cloud  the  lustre  of  its  appearance,  or  mar  the  garniture 
of  its  celestial  beauty. 

It  is  unwise,  therefore,  to  check  human  thinking.  It  is  not 
only  unwise,  it  is  a  sin  to  check  it  So  far  as  I  can  voice  the 
feeling  of  the  churches,  I  would  cheer  it  on.  I  plant  this 
church  according  to  the  manner  of  my  ability  and  the  quality 
of  the  inspiration  given  me,  not  upon  the  human  mind  as 
stationary,  but  upon  the  human  mind  in  motion.  I  would  not 
anchor  it  to  any  one  position.  Anchors  we  "have,  but  th^y  are 
kept  on  deck,  and  kept  for  emergencies  of  tempest  Sails  we 
have,  and  these,  and  not  anchors,  shall  be  our  symbols.  Give 
me  your  minds,  then,  and  let  me  weave  them  into  sails,  until 
this  ship  of  ours,  from  deck  to  topmast,  is  sheeted  with 
canvas,  upon  which  the  winds'  of  God  may  blow,  and  fill  them 
with  their  invisible  pressure,  that  it  may  be  wafted  forward 
into  the  future,  as  upon  the  surface  of  a  sea  whose  waves  find 
no  shore  on  which  to  break,  until  they  crest  themselves  in 
music  upon  the  end  of  time. 

Come,  then,  thou  wind-like  Spirit  of  Liberty,  and  blow  us 
forward  into  the  future  !  Come,  and  put  the  current  of  Thy 
sublime  career  upon  this  church,  and  move  us  onward,  that  we 
may  see  new  sights,  and  behold  as  we  proceed  new  visions 
and  ever-unfolding  glories !  Spirit  of  Liberty,  we  can  trust 
thee  !  We  fear  no  reef,  we  dread  no  shipwreck,  for  we  know 
that  a  Pilot  is  on  board,  who  will  safely  steer  us  through  the 
dim  reaches  of  our  distant  voy agings.  We  change  the  figure 
that  we  may  make  our  conclusion  in  the  language  of  one 
who  was  ripe  with  the  fruitage  of  Christian  experience,  made 
so  by  the  very  spirit  of  liberty  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. And  his  words  are  these  :  "  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  the  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 


THE    IDEAL    CHRIST. 

**This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me." — I  Cor,  xi.  24. 

1  PRESUME  that  all  of  us  have  an  ideal  Christ.     In  our  imagi- 

•nation  we  see  Him,  and  if  we  be  piously  inclined  we  worship 

Him.     And  I  presume  that  in  the  case  of  all  of  us  the  ideal  is 

nearly  the  same — that  is,  it  embraces  the  conception  of  a  man 

possessed  of  certain  characteristics ;  although  it  may  be  that 

-many  have  a  most  indefinite  mental  conception  of  Him,  and 

reverence  this  conception  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 

the  conception  is  properly  formed  or  not. 

Some  have  thought  that  imagination  is  a  hindrance  to  true 
piety,  because  in  the  place  of  the  actual  man  as  He  was  it  sub- 
istitutes  the  ideal  of  a  man  in  many  respects  essentially  unlike 
what  the  real  man  was ;  so  that  they  who  really  know  least  of 
the  Christ  as  He  actually  was,  suppose  that  they  have  a  very 
-vivid  and  accurate  idea  of  Him.  Thus  children,  before  ever 
they  have  read  with  any  attention  the  record  of  Christ's  life, 
which  can  alone  reveal  His  character,  are  often  found  possessed 
of  a  vivid  ideal  of  Him,  which  ideal  has  come  to  them  through 
tradition,  or  which  they  have  borrowed  from  those  with  whom 
-ihey  chanced  to  be  intimately  connected. 

There  is  great  danger  in  having  a  fanciful  picture  of  Christ 
in  our  minds,  because  such  a  fanciful  picture  is  apt  to  ignore 
facts  out  of  which  alone  the  ideal  should  spring.  To  imagine 
how  the  Christ  looked,  how  He  talked,  what  sort  of  a  face  He 
had,  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  help  to  the  soul,  because,  in- 
stead of  feeding  3ie  soul  with  nutritious  knowledge  of  Him,  it 
•  contents  it  with  a  mere  picture.  And  a  picture  of  a  man, 
whether  hung  on  the  walls  of  our  houses  or  on  the  walls  of  our 
imagination,  can  make  no  real  ministration  to  our  lives.  If 
the  picture  helps  us  to  recall  the  man,  well  and  good ;  but  if  it 
:  makes  us  content  with  its  image,  so  that  we  go  no  farther  than 
look  at  it,  admire,  worship  it,  then  does  it  work  harm.  What 
we  must  know,  if  we  are  to  grow  up  into  Him,  is  what  He 
actually  is.  For  only  as  we  ascertain  what  He  is  in  the  ever- 
Jasting  virtues  and  graces  of  His  character  are  we  quickened 
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into  imitation  of  Him.  No  pictorial  vision  of  Him  can  meet, 
the  wants  of  our  natures.  Only  actual  intelligent  apprehension 
of  His  nature  in  its  attributes  and  graces  can  make  Him  the 
bread  of  life  fit  for  the  soul's  growth. 

The  study  of  Christ  which  I  recommend,  therefore,  is  not  ai 
visionary  one,  but  the  actual  study  of  Him  as  He  is  described 
in  the  texts  of  Scripture. 

You  all  have  a  vision  of  Washington;  but  if  you  would  know 
what  Washington  was  you  must  study  what  he  said,  what  he 
did,  and  what  was  the  manner  of  his  doing  and  the  purpose 
of  his  speech.  Only  so  can  you  get  at  the  motive  that  ani- 
mated his  life.  And  only  as  you  master  the  motives  of  a  life 
.  do  you  master  the  life  itself. 

Out  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  alone,  then,  can  any  disciple- 
derive  an  adequate  conception  of  the  Divine  Man ;  for  in  the 
scriptural  sentences  alone  do  you  find  Him  revealed  through, 
the  revelation  of  His  thoughts  and  His  acts.  Thoughts  reveal 
a  man.  If  men  would  only  speak  their  iiiner  thought  out  they 
could  not  remain  concealed ;  or,  if  they  would  act  their  nature 
out  before  your  eyes,  they  could  not  be  hidden.  Now,  Jesus, 
spoke  with  entire  frankness;  He  spoke  His  innermost  thought ;. 
He  concealed  nothing ;  His  feelings  to  God  and  man  both  He 
published  to  the  world.  Nor  did  He  hide  Himself  in  dubious- 
action.  His  acting  was  all  natural,  and  hence  in  His  action 
He  revealed  Himself.  A  careful  study  of  His  words,  as  ex- 
pressive of  His  thought,  and  a  careful  observation  of  His. 
acts,  as  expressive  of  His  nature,  seem,  then,  the  only  safer 
method  on  which,  as  a  basis,  to  build  our  ideal  of  Him. 

I  have  found  great  spiritual  refreshment  in  studying  the  inner 
nature  of  Christ  I  have  discarded  the  traditional  ideal..  It 
only  gave  me  a  superficial  view*  of  Him.  When  my  mind  was. 
filled  with  the  traditional  vision,  my  Saviour  was  only  a  pictorial 
one.  Even  this  helped  me  in  my  younger  days,  in  that  it 
formed  in  me  the  habit  of  reverence  for  a  wonderful  character ;, 
but  reverence  is  not  enough  for  Christian  necessities.  The- 
necessities  of  the  soul  are  amiable  necessities.  I  grew  to< 
feel  the  need  of  loving  Him  as  representative  of  God.  I  there- 
fore had  to  take  more  than  a  superficial  view  of  Him.  I  had 
to  acquire  an  interior  knowledge.  Not  till  this  interior  know-^ 
ledge  came  could  my  soul  be  satisfied ;  for  only  when  fed  on 
such  knowledge  was  it  saved  from  starving.  My  heart  yearned 
to  know  the  heart  of  Christ.  My  soul  sought  His  soul,  sought 
it  with  craving,  sought  it  as  love  seeks  an  answering  love.  It 
longed  for  acquaintance  with  Him,  not  with  His  picture.    The 
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actual  Man — the  divineness  of  His  nature — could  alone  meet 
my  spiritual  necessities.  I  could  not  follow  Him  save  as  I  be- 
came one  with  Him,  and  I  could  not  become  one  with  Him 
until  I  knew  what  He  really  was.  In  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional, ideal  Christ,  my  soul,  driven  by  its  necessities,  sought 
for  the  actual  Christ.  Him  I  found.  I  found  Him  in  His 
thought,  I  found  Him  in  His  feeling  to  God  and  man,  and 
finding  Him  so  grew  to  love  Him ;  for  His  thought  was  pure 
and  holy.  His  words  wise  and  amiable,  and  His  feeling  wholly 
affectionate.  It  was  by  no  effort  of  the  will  that  I  grew  to  love 
Him,  for  all  the  powers  of  the  human  will  cannot  prevent  a  man 
loving  Him  when  the  man  really  knows  Him ;  for  then  he  finds- 
that  He  is  indeed  the  '^  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  the 
One  altogether  lovely." 

The  reason  that  the  world  does  not  love  the  Saviour  is  be- 
cause it  does  not  know  Him.  Even  the  religious  portions  of 
the  world  lack  personal  affection,  with  all  the  joy,  the  peace, 
and  the  faithfulness  it  includes,  because  they  have  been  taught 
religion  more  than  they  have  been  taught  of  Him.  They  un- 
derstand the  Christian  doctrine  more  than  they  understand 
Him.  Theology  has  been  expounded  to  them  more  than  His 
nature  has  been  revealed.  They  believe  the  theology,  but  do- 
not  love  the  Man  who  is  the  centre  and  soul  of  it.  The  great 
effort  of  the  church  has  been  directed  in  all  the  ages  to  make 
people  believe  in  the  body  of  its  doctrines  rather  than  to  make- 
them  feel  a  personal  affection  for  the  beloved  Saviour.  Men 
accept  a  creed  and  are  Christians.  They  should  accept  the 
Christ  first,  and  grow  up  into  whatever  creed  the  study  of  His 
sayings  and  the  imitation  of  His  life  would  lead  them  into.  All 
there  is  in  Christianity  is  found  in  the  Christ.  There  is- 
no  Christian  theology  outside  of  and  beyond  the  truths  that 
the  Christ  announced.  There  is  no  true  piety  outside  of  and 
beyond  imitating  Him  in  His  feelings  and  His  doings.  "  Christ 
in  us  the  hope  of  glory,"  said  the  apostle ;  and  Christ  is  in 
us  only  as  our  feelings  become  like  His  and  our  conduct  like 
His.  When  the  resemblance  between  us  and  Him  is  real  and 
true — ^when  it  is  full  and  perfect — then  have  we  grown  up  into- 
His  perfect  stature ;  then  is  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Him  in. 
us ;  then  can  we  do  things  that  He  did,  and  even  greater 
things,  because  the  Spirit  through  larger  opportunities  enables 
us  to  do  them.  It  is  therefore  the  actual  Christ  and  not  the 
ideal  Christ  that  we  are  called  upon  to  remember.  It  is  no 
vision,  no  picture,  that  we  are  to  recall,  but  the  solid  and  actual 
Man  as  He  was  and  is  for  evermore. 
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The  passage  which  we  have  quoted  as  our  text  is  a  passage 
of  direction — the  direction  of  a  Master  to  His  pupils — the 
direction  of  a  loved  One  to  those  who  loved  Him,  on  the  eve 
of  His  being  taken  from  them.  And  as  the  whole  world  in 
some  sense  may  be  said  to  love  the  Christ,  or  that  portion  of 
the  world  at  least  that  has  heard  of  Him — because  His  cha- 
racter by  universal  assent  is  received  by  all  as  lovely — the  direc- 
tion, "  Remember  Me,"  may  be  said  to  be  given  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  more  I  grow  in  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Christ 
and  His  aspirations,  the  less  inclined  am  I  to  limit  the  going 
forth  of  His  heart  toward  people.  I  shrink  from  thinking  of 
«the  saints  as  loved  by  Him  in  any  sense  more  dearly  than  those 
that  are  without.  I  remember  that  the  ninety-andrnine  that 
were  safely  in  the  fold  were  left,  and  that  the  Good  Shepherd 
went  forth  in  search  of  the  lost.  I  remember  that  the  woman 
rejoiced  most  over  finding  the  piece  of  money  that  was  lost.  I 
remember,  moreover,  that  He  said — ^and  I  ask  you  if  sweeter 
words  were  ever  uttered,  when  you  consider  the  affectionate 
philosophy  they  contain — "  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."  If  in  this  house  there  be  three  thousand 
^saints  and  one  sinner,  I  can  imagine  that  the  Christ,  from  the 
height  of  heaven,  from  the  throne  of  mercy,  moved  with  the 
impulse  of  love,  is  not  looking  at  you  three  thousand,  but  is 
looking  fixedly,  tenderly,  yearningly  upon  the  one. 

If  the  world  only  knew  how  the  Christ  loved  them  ;  if  they 
only  knew  how  His  heart  felt  toward  them  ;  if  they  only  knew 
how  He  included  them  all  within  the  circle  of  His  hope  as  the 
mother  includes  all  her  children  within  the  circle  of  her  prayer, 
but,  mother-like,  keeping  the  wildest  boy,  the  reckless  wan- 
derer, nearest  the  centre  of  that  circle — how  the  world  would 
be  melted  and  won  to  Him !  Nothing  wins  like  true  affection. 
Nothing  binds  one  to  another  like  service  unselfishly,  faithfully, 
<:ontinuously  rendered. 

It  is  not  doctrine  that  I  preach  to  you,  listener.  I  seek  not 
to  persuade  you  to  adopt  this  or  that  opinion,  or  make  you  a 
•convert  to  a  creed ;  but  of  this  one  thing  I  tell  you  :  that  the 
•Saviour  loves  you  with  a  love  past  description — ^loves  you  in 
your  wickedness,  if  you  be  wicked ;  loves  you  with  a  love  to 
save  you  from  it ;  loves  you  enough,  if  it  were  possible,  to  die 
over  again  for  your  salvation.  That  is  all  I  can  say  in  descrip- 
tion of  His  love ;  for  what  greater  love  is  there  than  that  a  man 
Jay  down  his  life  for  his  friend  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  make  this  truth 
clear  to  you  !    It  is  so  sweet,  it  is  so  pure,  it  is  so  free  from 
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wrangling  and  dispute,  that  you  would  be  won  to  it  as  eyes  of 
children  are  won  to  the  stars  by  the  pure  brilliancy  of  their 
shining. 

But  I  was  saying  that  the  love  of  Christ  was  an  inclusive  love, 
and  that  His  direction,  "  Remember  Me,"  being  the  utterance 
of  His  love,  ought  to  be  considered  equally  inclusive.  I  am 
not  preaching  this  sermon  for  the  saints,  but  for  saint  and  sin- 
ner alike.  I  am  not  preaching  it  for  professors,  or  those  who 
will  celebrate  the  Sacramental  Supper  with  us  at  the  close  of 
this  service ;  I  am  preaching  it  to  you  all.  Would  that  I  might 
send  my  voice  out  beyond  these  waiUs  until  the  tones  entered 
every  ear  in  this  great  and  widely-scattered  city !  For  the  com- 
mand includes  them  all,  puts  a  duty  upon  all,  and  I  should 
ask  them  all  to  do  one  and  the  same  thing — remember  HinL 

I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  thought  how  much  the  world  owes 
4:0  its  recollections  ?  How  much  this  country  owes  to  the  popu- 
lar remembrance  of  Washington  !  What  a  conservative  influ- 
ence the  recollection  of  his  virtues  has  yielded  and  is  yielding 
to  the  people  of  the  Republic  The  majesty  of  his  bearing, 
the  conservatism  of  his  conduct,  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  devotion  to  liberty  —  how  has  the  recollection  of 
these  put  its  influence  for  good  on  every  generation  born  since 
his  grave  was  made  !  How  much  we  owe  to  Cromwell ! — we 
who  love  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  we  who  have  drawn  our 
blood  from  the  old  English  fountains,  and  who  are  proud  of 
the  mighty  loins  from  whence  we  sprang.  What  is»  fame  ?  A 
fixed  star  by  which  men  set  down  the  distances  in  their  charts ; 
a  steady  and  beneficent  flame,  or  else  a  baleful  and  fickle  light 
of  eccentric  course  and  evil  action,  which  following  when  most 
observant,  they  drive  their  vessel  on  the  rocks  of  wreck. 

Great  men  are  legacies.  Their  age  cannot  appropriate  them 
t)y  a  temporal  ownership.  They  are  permanent  investments — 
if  I  may  use  a  commercial  figure — made  for  the  world's  advan- 
tage, for  the  enriching  of  those  that  are  to  come.  Now  and 
then  God  looks  into  a  cradle  and  gives  genius  ;  and  that  gift  is 
a  universal  gift  Not  by  his  family,  not  by  his  age,  not  by 
Jiis  nation,  shall  the  boy  be  appropriated ;  the  world  shall  own 
^lim.  He  shall  be  a  brother  of  mankind.  The  ages  shall  be 
his  debtor,  and  to  his  grave  the  gratitude  of  the  world  with  re- 
verent foot  will  make  its  pilgrimage. 

When  such  a  man  dies — that  is,  when  he  is  passecf  out  of  his 
body  and  has  become  a  universal  power — the  pillars  of  the 
world — yea,  those  between  which  the  sun  rises,  and  those  be- 
tween which  the  sun  sets,  and  those  that  support  either  poh 
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feel  themselves  stronger.  Perhaps  a  great  man  never  becomes 
great  until  he  dies.  Till  then  he  is  pent ;  after  that  he  flows 
abroad  in  subtle  currents  that  run  through  sensitive  channels 
round  the  globe.  Perhaps  to  the  wicked  death  is  imprison- 
ment. Dreadful  fate,  if  it  be !  For,  with  man's  aspiration,  im- 
prisonment is  misery.  But  whatever  it  be  to  the  wicked,  to  the 
good  I  have  no  doubt  that  death  is  liberty.  It  means  the  sud- 
den growth  of  shortened  wings ;  the  widening  of  narrow  circling 
into  majestic  sweeps  of  flight,  and  the  power  of  free,  swift  pas-^ 
sages  whither  the  spirit  inclines  or  God's  service  leads. 

I  picture  this  mortal  life  with  no  sickly  imagination,  but  with 
accuracy  of  measurement,  when  I  picture  it  as  a  narrow  court 
walled  in  and  without  a  door.  Death  cuts  a  passage  through,, 
and  out  of  the  enclosure  where  for  sixty  years  the  body  with 
wearying  step  has  paced  its  limited  round,  the  freed  soul  goes 
forth  with  the  freedom  of  the  universe  and  the  joy  of  endless 
and  weariless  joumeyings  before  it.  Until  Jesus  died  He  had 
little  power  on  man.  His  body  limited  His  ability.  The  walls 
of  Palestine  shut  Him  in.  He  was  less  free  than  the  angels 
that  sang  in  honour  of  His  birth,  sailing  with  flowing  wings 
above  the  Judaean  hills.  They  could  mount  into  the  skies^ 
but  He  was  chained  to  the  earth.  Their  inherent  swiftness 
knew  no  boundaries,  felt  no  limitations  but  the  will  of  God. 
But  He  with  weary  foot  must  toil  along  the  Eastern  road  from 
mom  till  night,  and  master  but  a  few  scant  miles  with  all  His 
eflfort  under  the  hot  sun  of  a  long  day.  But  when  He  died  He 
found  escape  from  the  fettering  conditions  that  shortened  His 
movements.  He  was  a  star  beloiv  the  Eastern  hills  before  He 
died  j  but  in  His  crucifixion  He  found  ascension,  and  over  the 
crest  of  Calvary  He  burst  into  a  resplendence  that  darkened 
the  sun  in  heaven  and  made  the  darkness  of  death  so  light  that 
the  dead  themselves  came  forth  where  they  were  sleeping  as  if 
the  resurrection  mom  had  shone.  Well  did  He  say,  with  a 
sweep  of  thought  in  the  saying  that  the  ignorant  never  appre- 
hend, *'  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 

When  the  sun  lifts  itself  up,  or  by  the  power  of  God  is  lifted 
up  the  Orient  slopes  of  the  azure  sky  made  azure  by  his 
glory,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  follow  his  rising ;  the  mighty 
seas  lift  themselves  in  obedience  to  his  ascension,  and  swell 
their  movement  of  praise  until  they  culminate  in  tidal  volume 
underneath  his  meridian  position.  So,  as  he  moves,  the  great 
seas  follow  him,  and  trail  their  homage  in  his  wake  as  he 
rolls  round  the  circuit  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  power  of  solar 
ascension  to  which  they  yield  the  tribute,  and,  I  may  say,  the 
homage  of  their  obedience. 
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But  Jesus,  mightier  than  sun  of  fire  and  orb  of  flame,  as  spirit 
IS  mightier  than  matter,  moves  up  the  sky  of  the  ages  along  the 
line  of  His  eternal  orbit,  drawing  souls,  angels,  and  mighty 
spirits  in  homage  after  Him,  finding  His  power  in  liberty,  and 
finding  it  only  so. 

The  church  has  remembered  His  death,  and  they  do  well  to 
remember  it  if  they  remember  it  in  its  true  significance — the 
significance  of  liberty  which  it  brought  to  Him;  the  power 
through  liberty  it  gave  Him,  and  the  uplifting  influence  that 
from  Him  thus  freed  was  poured  down  in  volumes  upon  them- 
selves. But  they  do  ill  if  they  remember  it  only  as  a  scene  of 
death,  as  a  terminal  moment  in  His  life,  as  a  mere  sacrificial 
offering,  an  overture  to  a  judicial  necessity.  I  paint  His  death 
in  rainbow  hues,  and  as  I  stand  beneath  its  radiance  I  feel  the 
face  of  my  soul  shine  with  the  light  reflected  on  it.  I  under- 
stand the  great  sigh  of  relief  heaved  out  of  His  breast  in  death, 
and  which  found  expression  in  the  words  that  spoke  of  infinite 
relief  to  His  imprisoned  soul  when  He  said,  "//  is  finisludl  " 
It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  dying  in  a  prison  cell  after  a  life  of 
imprisonment.  He  was  done  with  the  celL  He  was  done 
with  the  dungeon.  The  bars  could  no  longer  restrain  Him ; 
no  gaoler  could  lock  Him  in  ;  henceforth  He  was  free  As  it 
regards  Him,  my  celebration  of  the  sacramental  feast  in  reminis- 
■cence  of  His  death  is  one  of  celebration  of  His  happy  fortune, 
and  of  jubilance  of  His  escape  from  the  bondage  to  which,  for 
man's  sake.  He  had  subjected  Himself,  into  the  liberty  of  that 
heavenly  state  which  was  His  from  all  eternity.  I  rejoice  that 
it  was  finished.  I  rejoice  that  He  was  free.  I  rejoice  that  He 
could  leave  that  which  was  unworthy  of  Him,  and  return  to 
that  which  was  His  by  right :  oneness  with  the  Father,  with  all 
the  indescribable  and,  to  a  mortal  mind,  the  inconceivable 
glories  and  privileges  that  includes. 

But  the  remembrance  which  He  suggested  to  His  disciples 
was  not  the  remembrance  of  His  death,  else  He  would  have 
said  so.  When  standing  at  the  head  of  that  table,  with  His 
disciples  grouped  around  Him,  He  did  not  say,  "  Remember 
My  death ;  "  but  He  said,  "Remember  Me."  He  did  indeed 
say,  speaking  of  the  emblematic  bread  and  wine,  "  This  is  My 
"body,  broken  for  you.  This  is  My  blood  whicli  is  shed  for 
you.'*  But  why  was  the  body  broken,  and  why  was  the 
blood  shed?  Why?  Because  the  Spirit  within  the  body 
lent  it  to  death ;  and  the  sublime  and  benevolent  purpose  that 
l)eat  in  every  heart-throb  as  the  blood  poured  in  and  out 
through  the  arterial  channels,  prompted  and  inspired  Him  to 
•empty  His  veins  for  man.     It  was  the  Spirit  within  that  body, 
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the  soul  of  love  animating  that  blood,  which  make  the  broken 
body  and  the  outpoured  blood  significant  with  emphasis  of 
Divine  feeling,  and  put  a  definition  within  the  scope  of  my  un- 
derstanding of  His  love  for  me. 

I  said  that  the  remembrance  that  He  suggested  to  His  dis- 
ciples was  not  the  remembrance  of  His  death,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  Himself;  of  what  He  iu  and  of  Himself  was,  or 
rather  is,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  The  death  was  illustrative,  ex- 
planatory \  it  explained  Himself.  But  do  not  over-estimate  the 
explanation,  for  as  an  explanation  it  was  not  at  all  adequate. 
For  whatever  purpose  a  man  dies,  with  whatever  fashion  of  be- 
haviour he  departs,  his  death  can  be  only  a  partial  revelation 
of  himself.  Death  throws  some  light  on  the  character,  but  does* 
not  make  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  character.  I  have  seen 
men  die,  men  whom  I  have  known,  and  death  neither  revealed 
their  virtues  nor  their  ill-doings.  It  revealed  some  one  virtue, 
it  revealed  some  prevalent  weakness,  but  it  did  not  reveal  the 
whole  man. 

Death  shows  man  at  his  best,  if  he  be  an  imperfect  man. 
Timid  men  meet  it  with  courage.  Men  essentially  weak,  sum- 
moning all  their  strength,  meet  it  with  calmness.  You  would 
not  dream,  to  see  them  die,  that  they  had  ever  been  weak. 
Beholding  the  bravery  of  their  taking  off,  you  would  not  sus- 
pect that  they  had  ever  been  cowardly.  And  so  you  cannot 
find,  Christian  disciples,  even  in  the  death  of  your  Saviour,  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  man. 

Other  men  have  died  as  bravely  as  He.  Men  in  His  name 
have  been  lifted  on  the  cross,  and  drank  of  the  cup  that  He 
drank  of,  with  equal  equanimity  and  even  greater  expression  of 
satisfaction ;  and  yet  it  would  be  the  height  of  irreverence  to 
set  them  over  against  Him<  comparatively.  To  remember  Him 
in  His  death,  therefore,  and  stop  there,  is  doing  injustice  to 
Him.  He  did  not  say,  "Remember  My  death ;^*  He  said, 
"Remember  Me.^'  And  that  word  "  Me"  is  inclusive,  not  only 
of  His  death,  but  His  life  also ;  not  merely  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner of  His  dying,  but  the  spirit  and  manner  of  His  living.  Of 
the  Man  taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  and  not  of  His  death,  do 
we  make  to-day  our  solemn  and  happy  reminiscence. 

I  had  thought  to  describe  Him  to  you.  I  had  intended  at 
this  point  of  my  discourse  not  to  picture  His  death,  but  to- 
make  the  portrait  of  the  Man  named  in  history  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth;  but  I  forbear.  On  what  canvas  could  I  sketch. 
Him?  With  what  pencil  could  I  outline  Him?  From, 
what  resource  of  colours  could  I  draw  the  hues,  the  tints,  the 
shades,  to  make  His  emblazonment?    What  brush  has  ever 
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done  it  successfully?  The  great  artists  of  the  world  have 
essayed  to  make  the  portrait  of  His  physical  conformation. 
They  have  borrowed  from  all  knowledge  of  colours ;  they  have 
put  the  skill  of  all  chisels  and  the  purity  of  the  whitest  marble 
under  tribute  to  their  sacred  ambition  :  but  every  canvas  has 
been  a  failure,  and  the  marble  itself  upon  which,  with  prayers 
in  their  hearts  and  the  skill  of  years  of  training  in  their  heads, 
they  have  worked  has  blushed  with  the  sense  of  its  inefficiency,. 

Language  has  its  limitations,  and  he  who  uses  it  best  is  most 
timid  of  its  use.  There  are  things  the  tongue  cannnot  say. 
At  the  point  where  speech  stops,  the  mind,  with  unutterable 
conception,  must  move  forward ;  and  the  soul,  which  in  its 
feelings  is  above  all  language,  must  complete  the  picture.  I 
leave  it,  then,  for  your  minds  to  conceive  of  Him.  I  leave  it  for 
your  souls  to  sense  Him  as  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  make  you 
able,  for  I  cannot  describe  Him.  He  is  an  orb  I  cannot  paint,, 
for  I  cannot  even  gaze  at  Him.  His  brightness  blinds  me.  I 
can  only  bow.  I  can  only  prostrate  myself.  I  can  only  place- 
my  head  on  the  earth  and  feel  that  above  me  the  Light  I  may. 
not  gaze  at  shines. 

We  are  to  remember,  therefore,  the  Christ  as  a  whole,  andi 
not  as  seen  in  some  particular  experience  or  momentary  condi- 
tion. It  is  a  great  pity  to  remember  a  man's  death-scene  when 
the  death-scene  is  by  no  means  illustrative  of  His  character,, 
by  no  means  definitive  of  its  perfection.  Jesus  has  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  even  those  who  admire  Him  and  would  appreciate 
Him,  by  being  constantly  thought  of  in  judicial  relations. 
These  were  close  beyond  doubt,  but  not  intelligible  to  the 
human  mind.  How  the  law  of  God  could  justly  make  an  in- 
nocent man  suffer  for  the  guilty,  may  be  believed,  but  cannot 
be  explained.  The  sacrificial  picture  of  Christ  is  a  picture 
that  does  justice  to  the  meekness  of  His  character  and  to  the 
necessities  of  a  vicarious  argument,  in  that  it  shows  Him  as 
willing  to  die  for  others  and  the  necessity  that  some  one  should 
die  for  them ;  but  the  sacrificial  picture  does  not  do  justice  to- 
anything  beyond  this  one  phase  of  His  character. 

To  remember  His  vicarious  death,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
theologians — that  is,  to  remember  Him  as  dying  in  the  place  of 
others,  bearing  their  punishment — is  not  fulfilling  the  request  He 
made  of  His  disciples  in  the  words  "  Remember  Me.'*  At  one 
point  in  the  Judaean  landscape  is  a  cradle,  and  at  another 
point,  some  distance  on,  is  a  cross ;  and  it  is  unwise  to  forget 
the  cradle  in  your  remembrance  of  the  cross.  The  birth  of  the 
Babe  is  as  strong  an  evidence  of  the  love  of  God  for  your  soul 
as  is  the  death  of  the  Martyr. 
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But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  marvellous  life  stretching  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  cross?    Birth  is  birth;  it  is  well  to 
remember  it.     Death  is  death,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that. 
But  what  about  the  life,  the  strong,  tender,  truthful,  pure,  loving> 
self-sacrificing  life  lying  between  the  two  ?    Am  I  not  correct 
when  I  say  that  the  real  Jesus  is  found  but  slightly  in  the 
•cradle?  for  babyhood  is  a  thing  of  hope,  of  promise,  not  of  ful- 
filment. He  is  found  also  only  fractionally,  only  phenomenally, 
•at  the  cross.     For  death  is  only  a  flash  ;  it  suggests,  but  does 
not  reveal.     The  real  Jesus,  I  say,  is  found  slightly  in  the 
cradle  and  fractionally  on  the  cross ;  but  fully,  powerfully,  per* 
fectly  found  in  the  life  lived  between  the  two.     For  in  that 
life  is  the  Man — ^in  His  patience.  His  wisdom,  His  love,  and  in 
^11  His  Divine  resemblance  to  the  Father. 

God  took  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  What  a  thought  I 
And  that  word  "  dwelt"  is  a  word  of  prolonged  significance;  a 
word  that  suggests  unfolding  of  character,  continuance  of  minis- 
tration unto  many,  of  months  and  years  of  doing,  thinking, 
feeling,  and  so  self-revealing.  The  centuries  of  steady  shining 
of  the  orb  in  which  it  gave  ceaselessly  forth  its  benevolent 
light  and  warmth — ^parent  of  growth — whose  seeds  were  in  its 
"beams,  and  not  the  flash  with  which  it  entered  the  'firmament, 
•or  the  flash  with  which  it  disappeared,  make  revelations  of  its 
powers,  and  give  definition  to  the  wisdom  and  the  love  that 
traced  its  orbit  and  kindled  its  beams. 

You  see  now  to  what  point  I  am  striving  to  lead  your  minds. 
His  request  to  His  disciples  was,  and  is,  that  they  remember 
Him.  For  a  few  years,  long  enough  for  the  dozen  to  feel  its 
beauty  and  its  power,  His  personality  has  been  on  the  earth. 
The  inspiration  of  that  personality  was  beyond  that  which  man 
had  ever  felt.  The  race  needed  it.  If  the  race  might  have  it  the 
race  might  be  saved,  for  in  it  were  Divine  powers  of  education 
and  inspiration.  He  felt  the  need  for  man's  sake  that  His  per- 
:  sonality  should  remain,  that  His  life,  in  the  remembrance  of  all 
men  of  what  it  consisted  of,  should  be  prolonged  indefinitely, 
prolonged  through  every  generation  to  the  end  of  the  latest 
century,  prolonged  in  such  efficiency  of  apprehension  that  the 
last  child  of  man  born  should  see  Him,  know  Him,  love  Him, 
trust  Him,  as  did  the  disciples. 

For  such  remembrance  His  soul  went  forth  in  infinite  long- 
ing, went  forth  unselfishly,  not  as  prompted  by  the  love  of 
fame,  but  as  prompted  by  the  love  of  man.  He  knew  the 
powers  that  were  within  Him.  You  and  I  know  the  powers 
that  are  within  us,  and  how  great  and  good  they  might  become. 
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He  knew,  I  say,  the  powers  within  Him.  He  knew  that  His 
life  was  attractive  enough  to  make  men  love  Him,  yea,  to  make 
men  imitate  Him.  "  Remember  Me,".  He  said ;  "  fix  in  your 
memories  what  I  am.  Remember  Me  as  you  know  Me  to  be, 
you  who  have  looked  into  My  heart,  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  My  soul.  Remember  Me  just  as  I  am.  Do 
not  idealise  Me.  Do  not  hand  Me  down  as  a  picture  to  the 
imagination  of  the  future,  as  an  object  of  its  superstition  and 
ignorant  reverence ;  but  let  Me  go  to  them,  to  each  generation 
as  it  grows  to  its  period  of  knowledge,  as  I  actually  am  stand- 
ing here  to-day  before  you,  in  the  elements  of  My  nature,  in  the 
feelings  of  My  heart,  in  the  motive  and  purpose  of  My  life. 
Make  them  remember  Me  so  and  My  remembrance  will  make 
me  stronger  in  death  than  in  life.  For  it  will  universalise  My 
influence  and  carry  the  salvation  of  My  presence  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth." 

Piety  is  not  constituted  from  dreaming.  Worship  is  not 
based  on  the  imagination,  but  on  intelligence.  The  ideal 
is  valuable  where  there  is  no  actual  that  surpasses  it;  but 
where  the  actual  surpasses  all  human  ideals,  let  us  keep  to 
the  actual,  that  we  do  no  injustice  to  it  and  let  no  power  of 
good  to  our  soul  slip.  But  let  no  one  in  this  audience  suppose 
that  the  Christ  belongs  to  the  few  and  not  the  many.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  He  spoke  only  to  the  few  when  He  spoke  to 
His  disciples,  and,  through  them,  to  the  ages,  with  this  request 
that  He  shoidd  be  remembered.  To  all  here,  ay,  to  every  one 
of  you,  the  Saviour  comes  and  asks  one  and  the  same  thing : 
"  Remember  Me."  To  the  man  or  woman  that  is  in  trouble 
He  says,  **  Remember  Me,  for  I  am  one  who  has  known 
trouble."  To  you  who  are  poor  He  comes  and  says,  "Re- 
member Me,  for  I  too  have  known  poverty."  To  you  who 
are  in  the  midst  of  sorrows  He  says  likewise,  "  Remember  Me, 
for  I  too  have  wept  at  the  grave  of  a  friend."  To  you  who 
are  happy,  and  whose  social  life  is  full  of  joy,  none  the  less 
does  He  say,  "  Remember  Me,  for  I  have  stood  amid  gaiety, 
and  sanctified  it  with  an  exhibition  of  my  courteous  and  bene- 
volent power."  And  if  there  be  one  who,  more  than  the  rest 
of  us,  is  a  wanderer  from  the  right  way  to  live — one  who  has 
gone  astray  woefully,  one  who  is  literally  covered  with  sin,  and 
beset  with  devils  more  relentless  than  wolves — to  that  one  He 
comes,  and,  with  a  heart  and  a  face  I  cannot  describe,  because 
the  love  in  the  one  and  on  the  other  is  beyond  description,  He 
says,  "  Remember  Me  j  for,  for  such  as  you  I  lived,  and  for 
such  as  you  I  died." 
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For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given." — Isa,  ix.  6. 


All  healthy  births  are  beautiful.  Come  from  whatever  source 
they  may,  all  human  souls  are  lovely  in  their  coming.  They 
fulfil  hopes  and  they  give  birth  to  hopes.  A  dream  is  ended 
in  vision,  and  a  new  dream,  fairer  yet,  begins.  The  birth  of  a 
child  is  the  birth  of  joy.  In  every  age,  in  every  race,  tribe,  and 
family,  the  beginning  of  a  new  existence  is  also  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life  to  those  who  love  it.  The  birth  of  a  king's  son 
isa  national  event ;  in  recognition  of  the  glad  event  the  cannon 
roar,  the  belfries  send  forth  their  happy  chimes,  the  children 
go  about  the  streets  carolling,  the  noble  and  the  peasant  find  a 
momentary  brotherhood  in  the  community  of  a  common 
sympathy,  and  even  the  criminal  in  his  cell,  hearing  haply  of 
the  event,  responds  to  the  thrill  of  loyalty  and  wishes  joy  to 
the  little  stranger.  In  the  rich  man's  home,  the  coming  of  a 
babe  brings  a  delight  which  he  seeks  in  vain  to  fully  express  by 
the  most  lavish  display  of  costly  garments,  fine  as  looms  can 
weave  and  skilful  fingers  make,  trained  and  costly  attendance, 
and  all  that  wealth  can  devise  to  express  the  gladness  of  happy 
fortune  is  done.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  way  of  indul- 
gence than  the  lavishness  with  which  wealth  welcomes  its  heir. 
Into  the  poor  man's  humble  home,  the  coming  of  the  child 
brings  such  pride  and  hope  and  joy  as  poverty  may  never  feel 
'  beside.  What  may  not  the  little  one  become  ?  Who  may  tell 
the  comfort  his  growing  life  shall  bring  to  the  laborious 
parents,  and  the  recompense  his  life  shall  be  for  their  many 
deprivations  ?  And  when  age  creeps  on  apace,  and  the  father's 
arm  is  weak  and  the  mother's  steps  tottering,  who  knows  but 
that  in  God's  sweet  way  of  ordering  help  for  the  weak,  and 
making  provision  for  the  needy,  "  our  child,"  the  parents  say  to 
each  other,  yea,  "  this  little  babe  born  but  yesterday,  may  not  be 
our  staff  and  stay ; "  and  so  wherever  human  life  is  born  it  brings 
joy  and  gladness,  and  hope,  like  a  star,  shines  over  the  cradle, 
in  which  lies  sleeping  a  little  germ  of  infinite  possibilities. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  insignificant  birth.  .  All  births 
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are  intense  with  meaning.      There  is  no  insignificant  star  in 
all  the   sky.     All  stars  are  marvellous  and  splendid     They 
glow  with  wonderful  light.  They  burn  with  ardent  and  mystical 
fire.     They  emphasise  the  lofty  speech  of  the  heavens  with  a 
sublime  eloquence.  They  all  stand  as  needed  parts  and  periods 
in  the  sublime  declaration  which  they  make  to  those  that  watch 
them  reverently,  of  the  glory  of  God.     But  one  star  diflfereth 
from  another  star  in  glory,  and  no  two  burn  with  equal  ray. 
There  are  ranks  and  orders  of  splendour  by  which  they  are 
graded  and  known.     So  it  is  with  human  birth.     No  birth  is 
insignificant.      Eacli  has  with  it  the  splendour  of  immortal 
powers,  and  each  of  them  is  luminous  with  the  unquenchable 
spark  whose  flames  will  burn  with  increasing  brilliancy  through 
the  eternities.     All  births  are  splendid.      Over  every  cradle 
Love  bends  with  a  countenance  whose  solemn  and  tender  beauty 
no  words  can  portray.     By  her  side  stands  Hope  with   her 
prophetic  eyes  on  the  far-oflf  and  the  endless;  and  above  these, 
angels — ^sympathetic,  earnest,  happy ;  and  over  and  above  all 
an  undefined  and  unnameable  glory  that  we  call  Grod.     No, 
no  birth  is  insignificant  \  but  births  differ  in  the  quality  and 
degree  of  their  emphasis.     Now   and  then  a  birth  occurs  of 
such  momentous  portent  to  man,  that  men  are  constrained  by 
the  influences  which  proceed  from  it  to  fix  it  in  memory,  and 
give   to  its  anniversary  fitting  commemoration.       There  are 
births  which  are  like  the  introduction  of  new  forces  and  energies 
into  human  society,  which  pour  the  current  of  their  power  down 
through  the  ages  with  ever- widening  and  deepening  volume. 

When  Confucius  was  born,  half  of  the  human  race  had  a 
father  and  a  teacher  given  them.     When  Moses  was  bom,  not 
only  a  few  millions  of  slaves  found  a  deliverer,  but  the  great 
iinderl)dng,  eternal  principles  of  morality  and  piety  found  a 
spokesman.   With  Socrates,  Greece  had  given  to  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  goodness.     With  Caesar  came  into  human  history  the 
embodiment  of  ambition.     The  birth  of  Wilberforce  was  the 
beginning  of  a  philanthropic  education  to  Christendom.  Howard 
demonstrated  that  the  extremest  feelings  of  a  kindly  humanity 
were  practical  and  serviceable  to  society.     With  Washington 
came  to  mankind   the  ideal   of  unselfish   patriotism ;  while 
Lincoln  embodied  the  first  century  of  the  American  Republic. 
These  were  noted  men,  extraordinary  beings ;  and  the  names 
of  these  are  all  memorable.     Their  names  have  passed  into 
history,  and  remain  as  certainly  fixed  as  the  stars  beaming  in  the 
sky ;  and,  like  the  stars,  their  glory  is  abundant  to  attract  unto 
them  the  observation  of  men.     When  the  date  of  their  birth 
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or  the  supposed  date  of  their  birth,  is  reached,  as  with  the 
movement  of  time  we  swing  round  the  circuit  of  the  year, 
men  instinctively  pause ;  thought  is  quickened  j  the  depths  of 
gratitude  are  stirred  with  benign  remembrance;  and  thanks- 
giving naturally  ascends  unto  God,  who  has  given  unto  men, 
unto  them  and  theirs,  such  a  beneficent  gift. 

Indeed,  every  life  is  a  gift — a  gift  given  to  few  or  to  many  f, 
but  in  either  case  a  blessed  gift.  To  how  few  my  mother  was 
given !  To  how  few  did  she  minister !  for  she  lived  within  a 
small  circle ;  but  when  she  died,  her  body  was  buried  in  a 
grave  around  which  the  same  circle  stood  And  those  that 
made  it  were  true  mourners.  She  was  a  gift  only  to  a  few,  but 
to  those  few  what  a  gift !  No  words  can  describe  it ;  what  did 
it  not  mean  to  us  !  What  blessings  the  word  mother  represents  I 
It  is  the  one  word  which  once  spoken  remains  fixed  in  the  ears 
of  men  for  ever.  Neither  distance  of  space  nor  lapse  of 
time,  neither  absence,  wanderings,  nor  graves,  lessen  its  charm^ 
Neither  the  discord  nor  the  cursing  of  men  drowns  its  music  j. 
It  has  a  note  all  its  own,  and  its  melody  is  ever  the  same.  It 
is  the  first  word  on  men's  lips  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and  it  is 
the  last  word  also  which  they  speak,  Avhen  weary,  and  too 
often  sad,  they  lay  themselves  down  to  die.  But  there  are 
lives  that  are  gifts  to  the  many  and  not  to  the  few  :  lives  which 
perhaps  appeal  less  to  the  sensitive  emotions  of  the  heart,  but 
which  claim  an  equal  recognition  at  the  hands  of  our  intelli- 
gence,  lives  which  are  like  stars,  fixed  for  the  guidance  of  many- 
ships,  and  the  safe  direction  of  many  courses.  Lives  which  men 
remember  for  generation  after  generation,  and  century  after 
century,  because  their  services  are  free,  unconfined,  extended 
through  years  and  ages,  and  are  appropriated  as  are  the  fruits  of 
the  seasons,  by  the  dwellers  in  every  clime  and  the  citizens  of 
every  age. 

We  have  assembled  this  morning  to  commemorate  the 
beginning  of  such  a  life — a  life  from  which  flow  blessings 
as  waters  flow  from  a  foimtain  whose  springs  never  fail  and 
whose  current  is  free  to  every  lip.  We  are  assembled  in 
remembrance  of  the  most  wonderful  birth  that  stands  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  time — the  birth  of  the  most  perfect  Being  the 
race  ever  numbered  among  its  sons.  We  are  assembled  not  to 
do  honour  unto  Jesus,  but  to  receive  honour  from  the  earth 
and  heaven  in  publicly  proclaiming  the  fact  that  we  are  His 
disciples,  and  are  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  He,  by  His 
mortal  life,  showered  upon  us.  We  are  assembled  in  happy 
mood — the  mood  of  men  and  women  whose  spirits  are  lifted 
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on  the  wave  of  a  great  event,  which  has  rolled  down  through 
twenty  centuries  of  time  with  undiminished  volume,  which 
crests  itself  in  white,  and  which  breaks  in  music  on  this  golden 
stretch  of  time  as  its  natural  beach.  Nor  have  we  alone  as- 
sembled; we  are  only  a  fragment  of  that  greater  audience 
which  might  be  likened  to  the  assembly  of  the  church  to 
which  St.  John  alludes,  which  no  one  can  number,  gathered  to- 
gether from  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  the  south — that 
all  round  the  world,  and  in  high  heaven  too,  are  gathered  this 
-day ;  gathered  with  songs  in  their  hearts,  and  with  crowns  on 
their  heads  and  harps  in  their  hands,  to  give  with  songs,  with 
hymns,  with  the  lifting  of  jubilant  hands,  such  applause  as  is 
ibefitting  so  august  and  truly  joyful  an  occasion.  For  the  fame 
•of  Christ  not  only  covers  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
rseas,  but  has  risen  into  heaven  as  the  sun  of  a  perfect  morning 
climbs  the  sky ;  and  for  once  at  least,  and  in  reference  to  one 
€vent,  the  happiness  of  mortals  and  the  joy  of  immortals  meet 
.and  mingle,  as  meet  and  mingle  the  minor  and  major  notes 
of  a  perfect  anthem.  Religion  has  its  moods  born  out  of  oc- 
casion and  circumstance,  coloured  and  attuned  in  harmony 
-with  the  character  of  the  hour.  There  are  times  when  Chris- 
tianity is  symbolised  in  the  banner  of  battle  j  when  she  flashes 
her  terrors  forth  in  the  gleam  of  descending  blades ;  when  she 
:speaks  her  righteousness  in  thunders  from  the  hot  and  smoky 
cannon;  when  she  builds  her  altars  on  the  plain  where  her 
children  shed  the  warrior's  blood  and  die  the  warrior's  death. 
There  are  times  when,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  she  ap- 
pears in  mournful  raiment,  and  stands  draped  in  the  heavy  garb 
of  grief;  there  are  times,  too,  when  sadness  becomes  her  coun- 
tenance, and  her  eyes  dim  their  brightness  behind  the  Divine 
moisture  of  her  tears.  But  here  to-day  she  stands  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  beyond  the  reach  of  peril,  flushed  and  vibrant  with 
happy  life,  and  her  eyes  luminous  with  the  shining  of  a  joy  as 
holy  and  abundant  as  it  is  irrepressible.  We  have  not  come  to 
this  hall  to  defend  her  rights,  and  challenge  the  peril  of  battle 
in  her  defence ;  we  have  not  come  to  deliberate  in  grave  coun- 
sel, or  indulge  in  natural  emotions  of  grief  above  pall  and  bier. 
We  stand  not  under  tlie  shadow  of  peril  or  death ;  but  in  the 
broad,  clear  light  of  life  assured,  of  victory  achieved,  of  a 
happy  fortune  placed  on  permanent  foundation,  and  of  souls 
actually  jubilant  with  the  joy  of  a  past  that  is  coupled  with  no 
reproach,  and  of  a  future  whose  legitimate  expression  is  the 
splendour  of  such  a  sunrise  as  Nature  at  her  brightest  dawn 
never  gave  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
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\\  \^<^  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that 
\»ic  hA>t?  seen  a  star,  the  ancient  emblem  of  guidance,  and,  fol- 
K^^trvg  its  beckoning  beams,  have  come  to  the  sacred  spot  over 
which  it  stands  poised  in  resplendence,  and  are  now  kneeling 
with  the  wise  men  at  the  manger-cradle  of  the  wonderful  babe^ 
It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  votive  gold  in  our  hands  as  we  present  it  as  our  offering  to 
the  child;  and  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  redolent  with  the 
scent  of  blessed  myrrh  and  frankincense  3  it  needs  no  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  what  did  transpire  twenty  cen- 
turies ago  is  now  transpiring,  and  that  we  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  momentous  and  impressive  fact  it  has  fallen  ta 
history  to  record,   and  in  the  presence   of   those  celestial 
evidences  which  heavenly  beings  furnished  to  the  senses  of 
men  when  they  swept  in  flowing  splendour  through  the  clear 
eastern  sky,  and  poured  the  testimony  of  their  joy  in  music 
upon  the  air  of  the  astonished  and  expectant  world.     If  there 
be  joy  at  the  thought  of  birth,  if  there  be  thanksgiving  in  view 
of  such  a  heavenly  gift  as  the  birth  of  Christ  included,  then  lefc 
our  hearts  in  the  fullest  measure  feel  that  joy,  and  our  souls,, 
through  praises  voiced  and  unvoiced,  lift  in  answer  to  the- 
angel  strains  our  sweet,  our  full,  our  free  thanksgiving. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  commemoration  to-day  is  of  the 
birth  of  a  man,  not  the  promulgation  of  a  system  or  the  inau- 
guration of  a  faith  in  a  mere  religion.  Religions  there  were 
before  the  Christ  was  born.  Systems  of  truth  there  were  out  of 
which  governments  and  civilisations  sprang.  Theologies  there 
were,  and  of  such  a  character  that  they  took  powerful  hold  of 
the  human  imagination,  and  in  some  cases  of  human  feeling. 
Of  these  and  of  such  the  world  had  no  lack.  Truth  was 
known  and  studied,  but  it  was  the  truth  which  reason  with 
laboured  process  had  reached,  which  the  needs  of  humanity 
had  instinctively  grasped,  or  which  the  wit  of  men  zealous  in 
searching  had  guessed  at.  The  lack  of  the  world  was  not  seen 
in  the  absence  of  theories,  or  of  speculations,  or  of  systems 
which  the  intellect  could  frame,  and  which  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  the  devout  with  more  or  less  success  had  inspired 
with  something  of  their  own  greatness  and  fervour.  But  up  to- 
the  time  that  Christ  was  bom,  up  to  the  time  that  Divinity^ 
became  incarnate,  and  the  amiable  elements  of  the  Divine  dis- 
position entered  into  and  animated  flesh  and  blood,  the  world 
had  lacked  a  man  perfect  in  holiness,  distinguished  in  the 
wisdom  which  inherent  righteousness  can  alone  bring  to  humaai 
ability,  and  pre-eminent  in  those  affections  and  amiable  in- 
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stincts  which  in  themselves  are  a  revelation  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God.  What  the  world  wanted,  what  its  heart  yearned  for, 
was  such  a  manifestation  of  Deity  that  it  might  feel  that  the 
holiness  of  the  skies  and  the  great  love  which  presides  over  the 
order  of  spiritual  intelligence  were  actually  in  it  as  a  consola- 
tion and  the  pattern  for  human  conduct.  Humanity  did  not 
need  a  new  religion,  it  needed  a  Divine  presence,  and  a  Divine 
presence,  too,  in  such  expression  of  itself  and  in  such  connec- 
tion with  their  senses  that  men  could  apprehend  its  beauty,  fee 
the  correction  of  its  power,-  and  be  uplifted  by  the  sublimity  of 
its  presence.  They  did  not  need  an  oracle,  nor  a  God  whose 
words  should  come  from  afar,  but  they  needed  God  in  the 
flesh,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  His  presence  might  be 
incontrovertible  and  overwhelming  as  it  appeared  to  their 
consciousness.  Men  talk  about  the  birth  of  Christ  as  synony- 
mous with  the  birth  of  Christianity ;  and  so  it  is  if  by  Chris- 
tianity you  mean  life,  you  mean  personal  conduct,  you  mean 
individualism  of  behaviour,  you  mean  personality  of  goodness. 
But  if  by  Christianity  you  mean  creed,  or  theology,  or  a  system 
of  doctrines,  or  anything  which  appears  merely  to  the  intellect, 
to  the  reason,  to  the  understanding,  the  birth  of  Christianity  is 
not  synonymous  with  the  birth  of  Christ;  for  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  the  birth  of  an  actual  man,  and  His  life  was  the  life  of  an 
actual  man,  and  His  death  on  Calvary  was  the  death  of  an 
actual  man.  It  is  the  birth  of  a  perfect  manhood,  therefore, 
that  we  commemorate  to-day ;  and  our  joy  should  be  the  joy 
of  men  and  women  who  rejoice  in  the  glorious  name  of  Him 
who  was  their  brother  and  holds  fraternal  relations  to  them  to- 
day. 

We  must  remember  that  Christ  was  greater  than  any  truth  He 
ever  uttered.  His  life  itself  was  the  sublimest  truth — a  truth 
which  could  not  be  expressed  in  speech,  and  can  never  be  ade- 
quately printed  in  verbal  phrase.  Being  is  finer  than  doing, 
finer  than  saying,  finer  than  any  expression  through  speech 
and  conduct  it  can  make  of  itself.  Washington  was  greater 
than  his  words.  Socrates  was  finer  than  his  speech.  And 
Jesus  was  nobler  and  in  Himself  more  glorious  than  all  that  He- 
did  or  said.  We  must  study  Him,  not  His  words.  We  must  study 
Him  through  His  words  and  His  deeds  if  we  would  receive 
the  glorious  impression  which  His  purity  and  virtue  and  goodness 
are  calculated  to  make  upon  us.  There  is  no  discipleship 
worthy  of  the  name  that  is  not  inspired  with  affection,  and 
there  is  no  affection  which  the  human  heart  can  feel  which  is 
not  prompted  by  admiration  of  character.     Wherever  you  find 
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love,  you  find  a  personal  being  connected  with  it  as  its  object. 
We  do  not  love  motherhood,  we  love  mother.  We  do  not  love 
family  government,  we  love  the  persons  who  compose  the 
family.  We  do  not  love  theology,  we  love  God  of  whom  it 
treats.  We  commemorate  to-day,  therefore — ^not  the  birth  of 
a  system,  but  the  birth  of  a  man.  It  is  a  sweet  and  innocent 
babe,  and  not  a  collection  of  doctrines,  in  praise  of  whom  our 
songs  are  sung  to-day,  and  unto  whom  our  hearts  are  lifted  in 
holy  gladness.  We  wish  you  to  realise  this  fact  because  it  is 
the  great  Christmas  fact — the  picture  to  which  our  services  are 
but  the  frame  within  whose  gleaming  panels  the  beautiful  face 
stands  forth  as  the  bright  object  on  which  our  gaze  is  rivetted. 

We  must  remember  also  that  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
man  with  universal  connections;  you  and  I  were  bom  con- 
nected with  but  a  few.  A  little  group  absorbed  us,  and  a  little 
spot  bounded  us  within  its  limits.  Other  men,  of  larger  mould 
than  we,  were  bom  with  larger  connections.  The  chief  is  con- 
nected with  his  tribe  at  his  birth ;  the  king  with  his  kingdom ; 
the  patriot  and  leader  with  his  country  or  party ;  the  priest  with 
his  church.  Around  all  these  walls  are  builded,  over  which 
they  never  pass  until  death  lifts  them  above  the  local,  and  mul- 
tiplies their  associations.  But  Christ  was  bom  with  universal 
connections.  His  little  family  did  not  absorb  Him.  He  was 
not  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  He  was  the  son  of  humanity; 
He  was  the  Son  of  Man  the  world  over.  He  was  not  absorbed 
by  His  family,  nor  by  His  ancestral  tribe,  nor  by  his  nation, 
nor  by  His  age.  He  was  at  birth  the  moral  property  of  man- 
kind, and  every  heart  that  beat  in  human  bosoms  had  owner- 
ship in  Him,  and  He  in  them — the  ownership  which  love  has 
with  love,  which  purity  has  with  purity,  which  the  Divine  has 
with  the  Divine,  wherever  it  is. 

We  do  not  celebrate  a  family  event,  nor  a  national  event 
We  celebrate  an  event  which  charges  the  significance  of  itself 
into  the  history  of  all  people,  and  penetrates  the  consciousness 
of  the  race  far  and  wide.  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile  alike  own 
this  day.  The  rich  and  the  poor  alike  feel  the  thrill  of  its  sug- 
gestion. And  wherever  man  is,  and  however  placed,  there  the 
recognition  of  this  day  is  legitimate,  and  is  logical,  as  ours  is 
here  in  this  hall.  It  is  a  magnificent  reflection  that  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  birth  of  Christ  is  thus  universal.  It  is  a  grand 
thought  that  one  man  has  been  born  who  was  too  large  for 
selfish  appropriation.  America  owns  Washington ;  England, 
Cromwell;  France,  Napoleon;  Rome  owned  Caesar;  Greece, 
Pericles ;  the  Jew  owned  Moses,  and  David,  and  Solomon.   But 
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neithtr  America,  nor  England,  nor  Rome,  nor  Jew,  nor  Greek 
€ver  did  or  ever  could  own  Christ,  save  as  they  own  Him  with 
the  equal  ownership  of  humanity  everywhere.  If  you  are 
happy,  this  day  is  yours.  If  sad,  still  it  is  yours.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  have  it.  If  you  are  ignorant,  still  the  day  belongs  to 
jou.  Whether  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  quick 
or  stupid,  still  the  laurel  and  the  bloom,  the  fragrance  and  the 
harmony,  the  mirth  and  the  joy,  the  hopes  and  the  happiness 
of  this  day,  belong  to  you  all  in  equal  measure.  Christmas  is 
the  people's  day,  is  humanity's  day, — even  as  Christ,  in  whose 
honour  it  is,  belongs  to  the  people  and  to  humanity  at  large. 

Now,  the  reason  that  Christ  had  these  universal  connections 
was  because  He  came  to  assist  men  in  reference  to  those  con- 
•ditions  of  want  that  are  universal.  In  Him  the  perfect  consti- 
tution had  organisation.  In  feeling,  in  thinking,  in  suffering 
and  gladness,  in  mourning  and  joy,  in  every  capacity  which 
men  have,  in  every  condition  in  which  men  stand,  he  was  akin 
to  them.  From  every  bosom  a  sympathetic  chord  ran  up  into 
His,  and  He  could,  therefore,  sense  the  needs  of  every  bosom. 
He  sympathised  with  every  phase  of  humanity,  because  His 
humanity  was  perfect  enough  in  its  sensitiveness  to  be  intelligent 
with  every  phase.  As  the  atmosphere  takes  in  all  movements 
of  the  wind,  so  His  consciousness  could  accommodate  the 
passage  of  all  human  impulse,  and  feel  the  agitation  of  every 
possible  emotion.  He  was  moreover  universal  in  his  connection 
as  to  time  and  duration.  He  understood  the  dignity  of  being 
immortal.  He  could  forecast  the  growing  sublimity  of  pro- 
^essive  existence.  He  could  bend  with  solicitude  over  the 
little  germ  and  watch  it  with  His  care,  because  His  eyes  could 
see  in  vision  the  vastness  of  the  trunk,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
branches  which  were  destined  to  grow  out  of  it.  He  was  the 
only  man  that  could  see  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  the  only 
man  that  could  stand  beside  the  cradle  of  the  babe  and  look 
with  all-seeing  sight  along  the  line  of  the  existence  which  had 
just  been  born,  as  it  stretched  itself  onward  through  the  ages. 
This  fearful  power  of  sight  was  the  mother  of  His  sadness.  What 
His  all-seeing  eyes  beheld — the  wrecks  He  saw  lining  the  shores 
•of  distant  seas ;  the  self-satisfied  disgrace ;  the  moral  ruin  of 
■conscienceless  crime;  the  noble  struggle  of  noble  men  for 
liberty  and  life  made  in  vain ;  the  accumulating  rebellion  of  the 
•earth  against  heavenly  goodness ;  the  loss  of  capable  souls 
whelmed  in  endless  ruin — all  these  His  eyes  foresaw.  To  us 
the  future  is  a  merciful  darkness,  a  benevolent  gloom,  a  night 
whose  conflagrations  and  horrors  are  lovingly  screened  from 
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our  eyes.  But  to  Him  there  was  no  night.  Wherever  He 
turned  His  eyes,  His  eyes  made  sunrise.  Day  followed  the 
line  of  His  vision,  and  upon  all  horrors,  all  ruin,  all  moral  over- 
throw, upon  the  agony  and  travail  of  all  the  ages  which,  filled 
with  war,  stretched  between  Him  and  the  day  of  final  triumph, 
the  noonday  sun  stood  in  meridian  brightness.  Why  do  men 
picture  His  death  on  Calvary,  cruel  as  it  was,  as  the  climax  of 
His  suffering  ?  Why,  He  might  have  gone  to  the  crest  of  that 
fatal  hill  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  strain  for  three  long 
years  that  had  been  on  His  soul  was  about  to  be  intermitted. 
Nothing  but  our  senseless  idea  of  dying,  and  our  insane  cow- 
ardice at  a  temporary  pain,  which  science  demonstrates  is  more 
often  absent  than  present  at  the  last  moment,  can  ever  make 
men  picture  death  as  awful.  Human  conditions  are  often 
awful.  There  are  conditions  of  bodily  pain,  of  mental  suff<^ring, 
of  nerve  torture,  of  inward  agony,  and  even  of  deprivation,  so 
dark  that  they  whiten  the  shadow  of  death  in  contrast.  I  have 
heard  men,  with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  beg  the  at- 
tendant surgeon  to  open  a  vein  and  give  them  release  from 
bodily  agonies  which  wtung  their  very  joints  asunder.  I  have 
heard  men,  men  of  finest  fibre,  of  consciences  so  keen  that  even 
sottishness  could  not  blunt  their  edge,  pray  God  with  all  sim- 
plicity of  speech  and  honesty  of  soul  to  take  them  from  their 
bodies  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  dreadful  appetite 
with  which  Satan  held  them  as  with  a  chain.  And  out  of  prison 
cells  damp  and  dripping,  out  of  dungeons,  whose  solitary  con- 
finement has  power  to  bring  that  deadliest  terror  to  man — the 
dethronement  of  his  reason — patriots  and  saints  of  the  church 
have  gone  forth  to  the  scaffold  and  the  block,  to  the  noosed 
rope  and  the  knife's  delivering  edge,  with  smiles  on  their  faces^ 
and  gladness  at  their  hearts;  ay,  with  jubilance  and  barely 
suppressed  joy,  as  men  go  to  wedding  feasts.  And  when  Christy 
our  Lord,  went  to  Calvary's  crest  He  went  out  of  depths  of  pro- 
longed suffering  to  the  crest  of  a  consummate  triumph,  which 
rounded  out  His  life  and  smoothed  its  full  proportions  as  Nature 
had  rounded  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  whose  summit  He  had  the 
joy  of  dying.  And  when  He  said  "  It  is  finished,"  I  conceive 
that  the  words  were  heaved  from  the  depths  of  His  bosom  as 
men,  at  last  delivered  from  almost  unendurable  troubles,  breathe 
them  out  in  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief.  For  years  He  had  borne 
our  burdens  and  carried  in  vision  our  iniquities.  For  years  a 
load,  heavier  than  that  of  His  Cross,  had  rested,  not  on  His 
shoulders,  but  on  his  soul.  A  darker  shadow  than  that  which 
we  call  death,  but  whose  harmlessness  He  knew,  had  darkened 
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with  its  cloud  the  sunshine  of  His  innocent  and  naturally 
happy  spirit. 

But  now  He  had  come  to  the  end  of  it  all.  Out  of  bondage 
He  was  to  step  into  endless  and  infinite  liberties  again,  liber- 
ties which  He  had  left  for  man's  sake  when  He  entered  the 
dungeon  of  the  world  for  you  and  me.  The  woes  that  were  to- 
be,  He  would  at  least  henceforth  know  He  mitigated ;  and  with 
Him  would  no  longer  be  the  toil  and  agony  of  the  mission,  but 
the  joy  which  comes  to  the  noble  spirit  when  his  mission  is 
ended,  and  well  ended  too.  It  is  therefore  of  Christ  as  a  man 
with  universal  connectidhs  with  man  that  we  may  profitably 
think  of  Him  to-day.  All  human  moods  found  in  Him  a  needed 
response,  all  human  prayers  the  needed  answer,  all  human 
hopes  the  pledge  and  promise  of  fruition ;  and  to  humanity 
in  all  its  strivings  and  longings  for  the  true  and  pure,  the  free, 
the  sweet,  the  holy.  He  gave  the  assurance  of  ultimate  victory. 

At  the  birth  of  Christ  the  world  began  to  live  a  new  life, 
because  the  saving  grace  of  perfect  conduct  of  a  saintly  spirit 
and  of  an  atoning  death  had  been  giyen  it  Religions  were 
translated  out  of  words  into  life,  out  of  speech  into  spirit,  out 
of  books  into  manhood,  out  of  the  intellect  into  the  untaught 
and  the  unteachable  impulses  of  the  soul.  Vain  is  it  for  men 
to  count  Christ  out  of  Christianity  unless  they  meant  to  count 
love  out  of  life  and  life  out  of  religion.  Vain  is  it  for  them  ta 
attempt  to  degrade  the  Saviour's  character  from  the  level  of 
Divine  dignity;  unless  they  would  count  the  sublime  and 
puissant  revelations  whicl  came  with  Him  out  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  remand  the  world  to  that  state  of  moral  ignorance 
and  that  condition  of  barbarous  conduct  which  prevailed  whea 
the  feeble  taper  of  philosophy  strove  in  vain  to  illuminate  the 
blackness,  and  the  guesses  of  men  alone  furnished  consolation 
in  dying. 

At  the  centre  of  all  governments  there  must  be  a  king  ta 
admire  and  fear.  At  the  head  of  all  families  there  must  be- 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  to  respect.  At  the  head  of  all 
religions  there  must  be  a  personality  to  love.  Banish  Mahomet 
from  Mahommedism,  and  the  system  dies.  Banish  the  Pope 
from  papacy,  and  papacy  will  fall  Banish  Christ  out  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  Christianity  becomes  but  a  pleasant  and  uninspired 
system  of  ethics.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  the  key-stone  on. 
which  the  arch  of  our  hopes  of  salvation  is  builded. 

We  hold  this  Christmas  service,  therefore,  in  commemoration, 
of  a  holy  birth,  which  broke  the  deadly  sequence  of  sin  and 
gave  moral  hope  to  the  race.     We  hold  in  holy  memory  to-day 
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the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  His  honour  we  bring  our  flowers 
and  sing  our  songs,  and  on  His  altar  lay  as  our  finest  offering 
the  gratitude  of  our  happy  hearts.  Beneath  the  laurel  and  the 
evergreen,  emblematic  of  His  victory  over  sin  and  death  and 
the  endlessness  of  His  reign,  we  stand  as  those  who  stand  in 
high  and  holy  places.  If  we  have  private  griefs,  we  forget  them 
to-day  in  remembrance  of  that  larger  joy  which  came  to  our 
race  in  Christ.  If  we  have  met  personal  loss  of  late,  we  place 
it  beside  the  universal  gain  the  world  received  in  Him,  and 
behold  how  small  it  seems.  If  life  is  like  a  night  to  us,  into 
the  sombre  vault  of  it  we  lift  the  brilliancy  of  the  ancient  star; 
and  fixing  our  eyes  on  it,  they  are  dazzled  with  the  radiance, 
and  we  see  no  more  the  surrounding  gloom.  If  discord  has 
been  around  us,  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  from  the  distance,  with 
no  note  lessened,  we  hear  the  old-time  song  roll  its  wave's  of 
melody  through  the  throbbing  air.  And,  happiest  thought  of 
all,  we  know  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  lives  and  loves  us  still, 
with  a  life  which  is  endless,  and  a  love  whose  warmth  no  length 
of  time  can  ever  cool.  Sing,  then,  and  rejoice,  men  and  women 
and  youth  of  the  earth ;  for  unto  us  a  Saviour  has  been  bom, 
even  as  it  is  written : 

"  And  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus  ;  for  he  shall  save  His 
j^eoplefrom  their  sins  J' 
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**  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto- 
wisdom.*' — Psalm  xc.  12. 

The  greatest  mistake,  perhaps,  that  people  make  when  they 
reflect  on  the  probable  time  they  shall  live  in  the  body,  is  to 
think  of  their  life  on  earth  as  the  only  life  they  have.  Of  course 
they  know  their  immortality  in  theory,  they  admit  the  impossi- 
biUty  of  annihilation,  and  fully  credit  the  assertion  that  their 
existence  is  interminable ;  but  unconsciously  they  fall  into  the 
habit  of  measuring  all  their  plans  and  hopes  by  the  number  of 
days  that  they  are  to  live  here.  It  is  natural  for  us  all  to  put  a 
practical  deceit  upon  ourselves  in  this  respect.  We  set  an 
imaginary  point  of  time,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ahead  perhaps,  as 
a  point  this  side  of  which  we  are  to  accomplish  whatever  we 
hope  to  accomplish  in  life.  Our  plans,  however  widely  drawn^ 
as  to  their  lines,  all  converge  at  that  imagined  point  Our 
purposes,  our  ambition,  and  even  our  supposed  necessities, 
terminate  there.  And  so  it  comes  about  that,  without  actual 
deliberation,  many  men  and  women  are  practically  living  as  if 
they  had  no  faith  in  their  immortality,  no  belief  in  the  heavenly 
world,  and  none  of  that  noble  self-esteem  which  a  person  who 
is  self-revealed  by  such  a  majestic  confidence  should  have.  For 
he  who  fairly  feels  and  realises  his  immortality,  who  knows 
that  not  only  time  but  eternity  is  his,  who  looks  into  the  great 
future  of  God  as  into  the  face  of  a  great  assurance,  cannot 
think  meanly  of  himself,  cannot  but  feel  the  royalty  of  his  nature 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  prospects. 

Now,  we  should  not  number  our  days  in  any  such  fashion 
as  this.  They  should  never  be  applied  as  giving  us  the 
gauge  of  our  earthly  growth  or  the  limit  to  our  activities. 
Time  is  not  to  be  valued  because  of  what  it  enables  us  to  pro- 
duce in  the  way  of  earthly  and  temporal  results.  It  should  be 
regarded  and  prized,  not  for  the  harvests  that  we  reap,  but  for 
the  seed-sowing  that  it  enables  us  to  do.  Earthly  life  is  not  a 
unit,  it  is  only  a  minute  fraction  of  a  unit  For  the  unit  of 
being  is  so  large  that  it  has  in  it  all  opportunity,  all  occasion, 
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aU  achievements,  and  all  duration.   You  can  see,  therefore,  that 
this  earthly  life  is  only  the  smallest  possible  fraction  of  man's 
existence.     We  should  not  say  even  mentally  to  ourselves  that 
in  it  we  will  do  so  much,  or  so  much,  in  the  way  of  material  and 
temporal  results.      For  these  results  are  not  connected  as 
essentials,  perhaps,  with  the  great  unit  of  our  existence.    We 
should  rather  say  mentally,  "  I  will  prepare  myself  in  the  next 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years  to  be  so  much — to  bring  my  character 
•up  to  a  certain  level,  and  my  spirit  to  such  a  height  of  develop- 
ment"    The  way  to  look  at  this  life,  as   I  understand   the 
scriptural  teaching,  is  to  look  at  it  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
started  along  the  line  of  desirable  progress ;  as  a  time  to  get 
rooted  for  a  measureless  growth  ;  as  a  time  to  get  initiated  into 
the  holy  mysteries  of  existence,  and  become  familiar  with  some 
of  its  primary  and  essential  commandments  and  virtues.     The 
earth-life   is   a  germ-life,  is    a   root-life,  is  a  buried,  hidden, 
underground  life,  so  to  speak;  not  that  it  lacks  dignity,  not 
that  it  is  to  be  underrated  in  its  significance,  not  that  it  is  not 
noble,  as  it  stands  related  to  what  it  leads  to — ^but  what  it  leads 
to  is  so  much  more  noble,  more  majestic,  more  gloriously 
beautiful  than  what  it  is  itself — the  growth  is  so  much  grander 
than  the  seed — that,  in  comparison  to  what  it  leads  up  to,  the 
earth-life  seems  insignificant. 

What  are  earthly  honours  but  baubles  when  placed  beside 
the  honours  which  belong  to  developed  and  consummated  in- 
telligence? What  is  material  wealth — houses,  ships,  lands, 
money — compared  with  the  high  and  lofty  characteristics  of 
mind  when  it  has  been  adequately  instructed,  or  those  treasures 
•of  thought,  feeling,  and  impulse  which  accumulate  in  the  high 
ranges  of  spiritual  reception  and  expression?  It  is  a  short- 
sighted vision  which  plans  only  for  the  triumphs  which  the  skill 
and  strength  of  man  can  gain  over  matter ;  it  is  a  mean  ambition 
which  is  contented  with  the  accumulation  of  material  fortune. 
Try  as  much  as  you  please,  you  cannot  lift  the  mercenary  motive 
to  the  level  of  dignity  and  applause.  Men  do  not  applaud  it. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  divinity  of  correct  judgment  in  them 
to  pronounce  mercenary  results,  however  large,  worthy  of  man 
or  an  ornament  to  society.  Some  of  you  are  planning  to  ac- 
cumulate a  fortune.  You  are  planning  it  with  skill.  You 
are  planning  to  give  your  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of 
•it.  You  are  determined  to  be  rich.  You  have  the  thrift  of 
the  New  England  character,  the  knack  of  the  New  England 
economy,  and  the  vigour  of  the  New  England  energy.  I  have 
Jio  doubt  that  you  will  succeed 
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Our  age  is  one  of  material  prosperity.  It  is  a  ship-building, 
store-building,  city-building,  wealth-accumulating  age.  It  takes 
410  great  ability  to  become  rich,  as  men  count  wealth,  in  such 
^n  age.  The  inventive  wit  of  the  century  has  made  a  smooth 
^nd  even  path  along  which  the  feet  of  such  an  ambition  can 
:speed  with  quick  and  unshortened  stride.  Even  men  of  small 
abilities  have  made  themselves  wealthy,  and  will  make  them- 
selves wealthy,  for  the  combinations  of  the  age  are  in  their 
favour;  and  with  prudence,  with  economy,  with  temperate  habits, 
and  persistent  endeavour,  almost  any  man  can  become  rich  in 
ithe  things  of  this  world. 

But  when,  my  friends,  you  have  gained  your  wealtli,  when 
you  have  multiplied  your  thousands  by  ten,  when  you  have 
accumulated  treasures  in  lands  and  ships,  buildings  and  money, 
when  your  heap  has  become  so  large  and  high  that  your 
neighbours  of  less  persistency  and  less  ambition  stand  astonished 
at  its  magnitude,  what  have  you  really  accomplished?  Give 
me  the  best  block  of  houses  in  this  city,  and  has  the  gift  made 
me  greater  ?  Give  me  ownership  in  all  the  vessels  that  sail  out 
of  Boston  harbour,  and  have  you  made  me  nobler  thereby? 
Give  me  the  largest  credit  at  your  banks  that  Boston  has  ever 
seen  put  against  any  one  name,  and  will  it  lift  me  a  single  grade 
in  the  scale  of  majestic  being?  No.  These  things  do  not 
measure  either  you  or  me,  do  not  in  any  sense  gauge  our 
capacities,  do  not  make  the  needed  preparations  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  growth.  The  only  way  that  any  of  you  can  make 
your  industries  noble  is  to  connect  them  with  something  nobler 
than  their  financial  accomplishments.  You  must  connect  them 
with  the  development  of  your  generosity,  with  the  enlargement  of 
your  capacities,  with  the  upbuilding  of  your  virtues,  with  the 
obligation  which  affection  imposes,  or  ever  you  can  reconcile 
them  with  that  in  you  and  in  the  Word  of  God  which  pro- 
nounces them  as  only  accessories,  assistants,  helps  to  the  Divine 
life  it  is  our  duty  and  joy  to  live. 

The  commercial  industry  of  you  who  are  merchants  does 
not  find  its  finest  connections  with  commerce,  but  with  your 
manhood.  The  man  is  greater  than  the  merchant.  And  all 
business  which  does  not  enlarge,  ennoble,  and  amplify  the  man 
in  those  qualities  and  characteristics  of  being  that  grow  and 
grow  nobler  with  the  ages,  is  unworthy  of  your  attention.  These 
■earthly  activities  and  results  are  not  terminal.  They  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  results.  They  are  preliminaries,  and 
they  should  be  looked  upon  as  causes  and  means  which  lead 
on  and  lead  up  to  results  nobler  than  material  accumulation. 
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Any  employment  which  does  not  make  the  person  following  it 
a  better  person  is  an  unfit  employment  in  which  to  engage. 
All  earthly  activities  are  but  the  fibres  which  are  woven  into  the- 
substantial  stalk,  on  the  crest  of  which  the  developed  man 
appears  as  its  natural  bloom  and  fruit. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  way  to  number  our  days  is 
not  to  so  number  them  that  they  seem  to  include  the  result  of 
our  lives,  but  to  so  number  them  that  they  seem  to  include 
simply  the  beginning  of  our  lives.     They  and  all  they  bring  are 
only  stepping-stones  which  lead  us  up  to  the  threshold  of  a 
nobler  fife,   nobler  in  its  opportunities,    occasions,    and  the 
character  of  its  joy.     For  you  must  remember  that  life  is  not 
mere  existence,  the  coming  and  the  going  of  breath,  and  its- 
coming  again;  life  means  all  that  it  includes  of  feeling,  and 
thinking,  and  doing,  and  growth.     And  the  heavenly  life  is 
only  the  continuing  of  our  activities  and  the  multiplication  of 
serviceable  occasions  along  those  high  levels  and  stretches  of 
being  to  the  altitude  of  which  we  are  lifted  by  the  movement 
of  prior  activities,  as  birds  are  lifted  by  the  movement  of  their 
wings.     The  man  who  numbers  his  days  rightly,  numbers  them 
not  as  if  they  ended  anything,  but  as  if  they  began  something. 
He  thinks  of  them  in  their  termination  as  bringing  him,  not  to- 
an  end,  but  to  a  beginning,  a  beginning  for  which,  if  rightly 
used,  they  prepare  and  fit  him.     You  should  not  look  upon 
men  and  women  as  if  they  were  grown,  as  trees  which  stand  in 
their  maturity  plain  to  your  sight.     You  should  look  upon  them 
as  seeds  which    are   planted,  which  are  hidden  as  yet,  but 
which  are  destined  to  have  appearance  of  full  growth  by-and-by. 
If  you  will  only  carry  yourself  in  thought  over  beyond  the  time 
of  what  you  call  death  ;  if  you  will  only  stretch  your  lives  out 
endlessly,  and  conceive  of  yourselves  continuing  as  living  beings 
with  all  your  present  powers  amplified  and  quickened  to  greater 
intensity  of  expression  for  ever  and  ever ;  if  you  will  only  think 
of  yourselves  as  having  close  and  emphatic  connections  with 
that  which  is  beyond  as  well  as  that  which  is  here — if  you 
will  only  think  of  yourselves  in  this  way,  I  say,  until  the  next 
world  has  become  as  actual  and  impressive  to  your  conscious- 
ness as  the  present  world  is,  you  will  then  put  true  measurement 
upon  and  give  the  true  significance  to  time.     You  will  then  see 
what  it  is  worth  and  what  it  is  not  worth.      You  will  then  see 
what  it  should  lead  to  and  what  you  cannot  afford  to  have  it 
lead  to.      And  seeing  this  you  will  apply  your  hearts  unto 
wisdom. 

Wisdcm  is  a  great  word,  because  the  idea  it  symbolises  is 
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jgreat.  It  is  greater  than  knowledge,  for  knowledge  symbolises 
only  what  one  has  received.  Kjiowledge  symbolises  the  ac- 
cmnulation  of  facts,  the  gathering  and  retention  of  information, 
the  reception  on  the  part  of  our  memories  of  whatever  has  been 
discovered.  But  wisdom  represents  that  finer  power,  that 
ihigher  characteristic  of  mind,  which  suggests  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  facts,  the  right  use  of  knowledge,  the  correct  direc- 
tion of  our  faculties.  Knowledge  is  full  of  error.  The  stubble 
and  the  chaff  lie  together  in  its  chambers,  and  both  represent 
it.  But  wisdom  never  errs.  It  separates  the  wheat  from  the  • ' 
chaff.  It  discards  what  is  worthless,  and  retains  only  the  valu- 
.able.  Knowledge  -  represents  the  results  of  human  industry. 
Wisdom  represents  the  characteristic  of  divinity.  He  whose 
heart  is  applied  to  wisdom  has  put  himself  in  such  a  position 
that  he  can  think  divinely — think  as  God  would  think  m  his  place. 

Have  you  this  wisdom  touching  the  government  of  your 
lives?  Do  you  see  your  connections  with  eternity,  with 
its  law  and  its  love,  with  its  opportunities  and  its  occasions, 
with  its  joys  and  its  glories  ?  Are  you  living  as  those  should 
live  who  can  never  stop  living,  who  cannot  even  remain  what 
they  are,  but  must  become  better  or  worse  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand how  solemn  your  future  is,  and  how  the  ponderous 
^gravity  of  it  burdens  the  passing  hour  ?  Have  you  numbered 
your  days  as  if  they  furnished  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  so 
•much  on  earth,  or  have  you  numbered  them  as  if  they  furnished  * 
jou  the  opportunity  to  make  your  preparation  for  heaven  ? 

You  can't  afford  to  live  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  that 
is  settled ;  for  you  cannot  take  money  with  you  when  you  pass 
beyond  your  earthly  connections.      You  cannot  afford  to  live 
to  develop  your  mind,  to  become  shrewd,  and  cunning,  and 
scholarly ;  because  the  world  to  come  is  not  made  up  of  men- 
talities, and  the  activities  of  intellect  do  not  represent  its 
service.     You  can't  afford  to  live  for  fame,  for  God  is  not  a 
respecter  of  persons,  and  the  peasant  may  be  better  fitted  for 
eternity  than  his  king,  the   common  soldier  more  prepared 
•than  his.  commander.      You  can't  afford  to  live  any  manner  of 
life  whose  product  shall  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  your  life  when  it 
is  being  lived  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  world.     For  wisdom 
suggests  that  if  the  great  part  of  the  unit  of  being  lies  beyond, 
-and  only  the  smallest  possible  fraction  of  it  is  found  here,  that 
we  make  our  plans    of  such  a  character,  and  so   shape   our 
.  -endeavours,  that  the  result  upon  ourselves  shall  be  in  harmony 
•with  our  future  necessities. 

12 
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The  question  therefore  naturally  comes  to  us,  What  are  vaj 
plans  ?  What  sort  of  a  life  am  I  leading  ?  Have  I  mistaken  the 
real  object  of  living  ?  Have  I  looked  upon  my  life  in  its  duration 
on  the  earth  from  a  true  point  of  view  ?  Has  my  ambition  been 
of  the  earth,  earthly,  when  it  should  be  of  the  heaven,  heavenly? 
You    must   remember,    that   God    cares    nothing    for   your 
business,  cares  nothing  at  all  for  your  success  or  failure  in  it, 
save  as  it  influences  you.     He  may  see  that  it  is  making  you 
mercenary,  mean,  fretful ;  that  it  is  tempting  you  beyond  that 
which  your  virtue  can  stand  ;  that  it  is  pre-occupying  your 
mind  to  such  an  extent  that  your  mind  is  entirely  taken  up 
with  it,  so  that  you  have  no  time  for  society,  no  time  for  self- 
culture,  no  time  for  home  and  love,  no  time  for  amusement, 
no  time  for  religion,  no  time  for  anything  that  is  sweet  and 
blessed  and  helpful.   If  there  be  such  a  man  here  thus  absorbed 
in  earthly  matters,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  how  he  can 
increase  his  gain,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  imagines  that 
God  looks  upon  his  money-making  as  he  does  ?    You  made  a 
thousand  dollars,  perhaps,  yesterday  and  were  happy.     Did  it 
make  God  happy?     Did  it  make  any  of  His  creatures  happy? 
Was  your  own  happiness  anything  but  a  proud,  selfish  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  you  had  carried  your  point  ?     If  the  acquir- 
ing of  that  simi  of  money  has  made  you  more  patient,  more 
generous,  more  forgiving,  more  amiable  to  men,  more  reveren- 
tial and  obedient  to  God,  and  your  happiness  springs  from  the 
thought  that  it  has  done  this,  then  it  has  the  Divine  approba- 
tion ;  but  no  selfish  result  can  ever  be  looked  upon  with  favour 
by  God,  because  it  has  not  been  the  means  of  preparing  you 
for  what  is  ahead.     A  day  spent  selfishly  is  a  day  lost.     Who- 
ever multiplies  such  a  day  into  many  is  lost  himself.      There 
is  no  salvation  for  selfishness.    Except  it  is  converted  it  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.      And  whoever  is  living  a  selfish  life, 
whoever  is  carrying  all  the  rays  of  it  turned  inward  and  not 
outward,  he  whose  activities  are  all  for  his  own  illumination 
and  not  for  the  illumination  of  others,  is  in  the  broad  road  that 
leadeth  down  to  destruction.     God  never   intended  that  we 
should  be  like  sponges,  sucking  every  drop  of  moisture  which 
we  touch  into  ourselves.    His  will  is  that  we  give  forth,  that  we 
receive  only  to  give  forth,  that  we  serve  and  minister  to  people ; 
that  we  be  like  rivers  which  flow  not  for  themselves,  but  because' 
the  law  of  their  nature  keeps  them  flowing,  that  many  may 
receive  of  their  beneficence  and  live. 

We  have  come  at  the  point  of  time  when  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  call  our  thoughts  into  counsel,  and  deliberate  upon  the  way 
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we  are  living.  The  day  lifts  us  to  an  eminence  of  observation, 
from  the  crest  of  which  we  can  look  backward  and  see  our 
mistakes,  look  fprward,  and  calculate  the  remedy.  We  have 
come  to  the  last  day  of  a  memorable  year.  We  shall  never 
live  it  again.  Whatever  experiences  it  may  have  brought  us, 
whatever  opportunities,  whatever  glorious  occasions,  whatever 
temptations,  it  will  bring  us  no  more.  It  has  wrought  its  work 
upon  us,  and,  for  the  most  part,  wrought  according  to  our  wish 
and  purpose.  And  if  the  work  has  been  ill,  it  is  so  because 
the  wish  and  purpose  were  ill.  Now,  no  one  lives  perfectly. 
We  are  scholars  learning  a  lesson  hard  to  master.  Experience 
is  the  best  teacher.  What  does  she  say  to  each  of  us  ?  Let  us 
sit  at  her  feet  and  listen.  What  should  we  have  done  that  we 
did  not  do  ?  What  have  we  done  we  should  not  have  done  ? 
I  seek  to  quicken  your  memories.  I  call  your  recollection  to 
preach  to  you.  The  exhortations  of  reminiscence  are  impressive. 
Go  back  and  run  through  the  months  and  the  days.  Recall 
the  deeds  of  them,  the  words,  the  feelings,  the  animating 
purpose,  the  prevalent  ambition,  the  dominant  desires  that  rule 
their  activities.  Let  regret  be  intelligent,  not  morbid.  Let 
repentance  be  natural,  not  strained.  Let  the  prayer  for  for- 
giveness be  spontaneous,  not  forced. 

I  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  greatest  responsibility  is  your- 
self. The  gravest  charge  you  have  to  keep  is  the  charge  of 
your  own  souL  Your  highest  obligation  is  that  which  you  owe 
to  your  own  mind,  body,  and  spirit.  Life  weaves  us  into  the 
fabric  of  society.  We  are  knitted  and  knotted  with  other  lives. 
But  death  unthreads  us  from  our  connections.  Death  gives  us 
back  our  unity,  and  makes  us  separate,  distinct,  individualistic. 
As  we  come  to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  society  halts,  and  we 
move  on  alone.  We  move  on  and  we  move  up  alone.  We  go 
to  the  judgment  on  our  own  merits.  We  cannot  borrow  or 
lend,  give  or  take  worthiness  wherewith  to  assist  or  be  assisted 
when  we  stand  in  the  great  discrimination.  Neither  your  fame> 
nor  your  property,  nor  your  ability  can  be  taken  there  with 
you.  In  the  last  day — by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  last  day  of 
the  world,  but  your  last  day  in  it — in  that  day,  I  say,  at  the 
close  of  it,  you  will  be  responsible  for  yourself.  This  is  the 
great  fact  which  gives  impressiveness  to  personality,  makes  life 
the  earnest  and  solemn  thing  it  is.  Search,  then,  and  see  how 
you  stand.  Think  not  of  others  to-day,  think  of  yourself.  In 
the  chambers  of  your  own  consciousness  establish  a  tribunal  for 
self-adjudication,  and  give  due  heed  to  the  verdict.  The  question 
is  not  what  you  have,  nor  what  you  have  been,  but  what  you 
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are.  The  judgment  of  God  is  the  judgment  of  a  Godlike 
honesty.  Anticipate  that  judgment.  Forecast  the  decision. 
Hear  it  as  if  spoken  in  high  heaven.  This  is  the  day  for  re- 
flection, for  examination,  for  meditation,  and  prayer. 

Wash  the  dust  from  your  eyes,  then,  open  them  wide,  and . 
see  where  you  stand,  morally.  What  are  your  habits  ?  lu, 
what  are  you  acting  wrongly  ?  In  what  are  you  hurting  your- 
self? In  what  are  you  endangering  and  injuring  others  ?  -  What 
ambition  in  you  is  low,  mean,  contemptible  ?  ^  What  purpose  is 
ignoble  ?  What  tendency  is  hazardous  ?  WTiat  aspiration  un- 
worthy of  your  nature  and  your  destiny  ? 

It  is  your  intelligence,  you  observe,  to  which  I  am  appealing. 
No  one  can  know  your  lives  as  you  know  them.  I  would  not 
if  I  could.  Between  my  sight  and  your  soul  is  a  curtain.  I 
would  not  lift  it.  I  would  not  draw  it  aside.  You  have  a  right 
to  the  protection  of  its  secrecy.  What  is  behind  it  you  know, 
and  you  alone  have  the  right  to  know.  The  secrets  of  life  are 
"-  sacred ;  whether  joyous  or  sad,  they  should  lie  down  ih  the 
grave  with  us.  No  mortal  has  wisdom,  or  justice,  or  charity 
enough  to  look  upon  the  follies  and  errors  of  mortals.  Ex- 
amine yourselves,  that  is  all  I  ask.  I  have  confidence  in  men  if 
they  will  only  think,  if  they  will  only  reflect,  if  they  will  only  be 
honest  in  fheir  self-inspection.  Oh,  friends  !  if  there  be  any- 
thing evil  in  you,  if  there  be  anything  sinful,  if  there  be  anything 
base,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  you.  If  you  have  any 
appetite,  any  passion,  any  habit  which  imperils  you,  which  you 
cannot  take  into  heaven  with  you,  find  it  out  and  destroy  it. 
You  must  destroy  it.  As  to  this  you  have  no  election.  The 
command  of  God  is  imperative  because  it  is  spoken  in  your 
eternal  interest,  and  to  it  you  must  yield  obedience. 

The  days  come  an<J  go.  How  they  pass  !  They  hurry ;  they 
fly ;  they  flash  along ;  they  are  like  a  current,  swift,  impetuous ; 
they  sweep  us  onward — we  cannot  anchor ;  we  cannot  stop. 
They  bear  us  into  eternity,  and  that  eternity  shall  be  as  we 
make  it.  It  is  the  endless  result  of  an  adequate  cause. 
Eternity  is  the  completion  in  which  all  the  influences  of  time 
in  their  effect  are  embodied.  Does  it  not  behove  us,  then,  to 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  ? 

It  is  well  for  us  that  we  can  be  taught  of  God.  It  is  well 
that  heaven  has  not  left  us  in  our  ignorance.  What  would  the 
world  know  of  right  and  wrong  but  for  God  ?  What  should  we 
know  even  of  ourselves  but  for  Him?  Find  a  tribe  that 
knows  not  God.  Go  to  the  jungles,  go  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea,   go   to   the    dark   and    benighted    portions   of  the 
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globe,  where  men  have  no  God,  or  have  only  a  devil  for  a 
God,  and  how  deplorable  their  condition  1  What  is  mother- 
hood there  ?  What  is  birth  ?  What  is  death  ?  Birth  is  but 
the  introduction  of  a  new  star  without  a  name,  without  an  orbit, 
without  a  law  to  guide  it  in  its  course.  What  is  death — a  sleep, 
an  exhaustion,  a  lapse  of  being,  or  an  unnamed  terror? 
What  is  love  but  lust?  What  is  courage  but  ferocity?  What 
is  life  but  a  career  of  animalism  ?  Let  us  with  all  our  hearts 
and  souls  rejoice,  dear  friends,  that  we  have  a  God,  that  we 
have  the  light  of  revelation,  that  we  have  communication 
of  the  Spirit.  Will  you  let  this  God  teach  you?  Will  you  let 
Him  teach  you  touching  the  number  of  your  days,  the  object  of 
your  life,  and  the  moral  necessities  of  your  being?  Have  you 
confidence  enough  in  Him  to  take  law  from  Him,  to  take  com- 
mandment from  Him,  to  take  example  from  Him  ? 

I  sometimes  think  that  men  do  not  realise  that  there  is  a  God. 
Of  course,  theoretically  they  know  it,  intellectually  they  admit 
it,  but  practically  they  do  not  realise  it.  If  they  did,  would  they 
lie?  Would  they  cheat  ?  Would  they  be  mean  ?  Would  they  be 
cruel  ?  Would  they  be  selfish  ?  Would  they  live  as  they  do  ? 
What  we  all  need,  to  restrain  us  in  our  evil,  to  encourage  us 
in  our  good,  is  a  clear,  bright,  vivid  conception  of  God.  The 
most  overwhelming  thought  the  mind  can  receive  into  itself  is 
the  thought  of  Deity — a  Deity  that  is  holy,  just,  loving,  ever 
present  with  us ;  a  Deity  whose  eye  is  ever  on  us,  who  sees 
us  in  all  our  doing,  is  conscious  of  all  our  thinking,  is  aware 
of  our  feelings — a  Judge,  a  Father,  a  Friend.  The  bosom  that 
has  within  it  such  a  conception  of  Deity  is  protected  as  with  walls 
against  sin.  Sin  cannot  live ;  live  !  it  cannot  even  gain  entrance 
into  such  a  bosom.  This  was  the  protection  which  Jesus  had. 
The  young  man  realised.  Deity.  He  sensed  the  omnipresence 
of  Jehovah.  His  moral  vision  saw  God  vividly,  and  in  this 
way  he  received  Him  into  himself  *  Satan  had  no  power  over 
his  soul ;  for  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  possessed  it  utterly. 
To-day,  if  never  before,  let  God  become  real,  actual,  impres- 
sive to  your  consciousness. 

It  is  only  when  one  has  educational  connection  with  God 
that  he  becomes  wise  enough  to  know  the  true  use  of  time. 
To  the  heathen  who  know  not  God^  time  has  no  use  but  an 
opportunity  to  eat  and  sleep,  make  war,  and  gratify  their  natural 
passions.  Of  that  fine  result  of  thinking,  and  doing,  and  feeling 
which  we  call  character,  they  are  ignorant.  Of  the  great  over- 
reaching future  beyond  the  grave  they  know  nothing.  Into 
their  darkened  intellects  the  dream  of  a  life  beyond,  finer  than 
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their  present  one,  has  never  entered  In  respect  to  death,  their 
knowledge  is  that  of  an  animal — no  more.  Of  course,  among 
such,  civilisation  is  impossible^  for  civilisation  is  only  that 
aggregate  result  reached  by  men  in  their  noble  and  persistent 
efforts  to  improve  themselves.  Look  around  you,  then,  and 
see  the  glorious  results  of  God's  teachings.  Liberty,  law,  the 
salutary  customs  which  conserve  society;  home,  with  all  it 
includes  of  social  culture ;  the  church,  that  mighty  orb,  which 
shines  with  reflected  light  poured  on  and  over  it  from  the 
resplendence  of  God,  and  which  illuminates  the  world ;  your 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  hopes  of  heaven  which  ennoble 
life,  and  dignify  death  with  the  significance  of  an  auspicious 
event — these  have  all  come  to  us  from  the  teachings  of  God. 
But  for  these  this  service  were  impossible,  this  city  would  not 
have  been  builded,  the  republic  could  never  have  been 
established,  and  we  ourselves  have  been  barbaric.  Let  us, 
therefore,  more  and  more  accept  God  as  our  Teacher.  Let  us 
read  His  Holy  Word  with  profound  attention.  Let  us  study 
Nature  with  reverent  and  inquisitive  eyes.  Let  us  by  every 
methoid  inform  ourselves  in  respect  to  those  great  duties  and 
obligations  which  deliver  us  from  frivolity  and  sin. 

The  blunders  of  life  do  not  kill.  Let  us  remember 
that  Past  follies  do  not  forfeit  future  opportunity.  God  is 
always  eager  to  give  a  man  or  woman  one  more  chance. 
Heaven  is  never  hopeless,  never  despairs  touching  man's 
ability  to  recover  himself  if  he  is  down.  God  meets  the 
returning  prodigal  a  great  way  off,  puts  His  strong,  fatherly  arms 
around  the  poor  dejected  fellow,  and  is  more  anxious  to  get 
the  best  robe  on  his  back,  and  to  place  the  ring  of  royalty  on  his 
finger,  than  to  read  the  long  roll  of  his  sins  over  to  him.  Divine 
mercy  never  scolds.  She  forgives,  and  that's  the  end  of  it. 
Wherein  you  have  failed,  then,  whether  by  little  or  by 
much,  do  not  cloud  the  sky  of  the  New  Year  with  gloomy 
thoughts  of  it,  but  let  God  teach  you  the  fine,  sweet  lesson  of 
hope,  courage,  and  faith.  Old  errors,  like  dead  bodies,  can  be 
buried — should  be  buried  out  of  sight,  and  on  their  mounds 
the  flowers  of  noble  deeds  be  planted.  The  mounds  will  level 
in  time,  but  the  bloom  above  will  renew  itself  with  the  years. 

Knowing,  therefore,  that  the  end  of  days  does  not  end  our 
lives,  who  can  look  upon  their  passing  with  sadness  ?  Are  they 
not  carrying  us  on  to  better  things  than  we  have  known  ?  Are 
we  not  strangers  and  sojourners  here  as  were  our  fethers  before 
us  ?  Who  that  has  Christian  faith  would  recall  his  days  and 
live  them  over  again,  not  because  they  have  been  sad,  but 
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because  they  have  been  inadequate  ?  They  have  fed  us,  and 
thereby  have  grown  us  into  the  sense  of  a  hunger  they  cannot  feel. 
They  gave  us  temporary  shelter,  but  our  lasting  home  they  could 
not  give.  I  am  healthy,  and  apprehend  the  world  through 
organs  whidi  take  of  its  many  ministeries  and  am  glad.  I 
'sense  the  joys  of  life  through  a  healthy  body,  and  a  mind  that 
feels  the  joy  of  growth  received  from  its  diverse  instructions. 
JBut  already  do  I  know,  already  feelings  have  come  to  me,  as 
young  birds  s'tir  their  wings  in  their  nests  before  they  fly, 
which  tell  me  that  my  soul  must  look  to  the  future  for  its  full 
possession;  already  my  mind  anticipates  its  entrance  into 
eternity  as  men  anticipate  the  fruition  of  a  mighty  hope. 

Let  the  tide  of  time  flow  on  and  up,  therefore.  Is  it  not 
floating  us  up  to  the  hills  of  God  ?  Amid  these  hills  we  shall 
find  cities  and  mansions  and  temples — activities,  rest,  and 
worship.  The  souls  of  men  will  be  content  when  they  come 
to  their  everlasting  home.  Flow  on,  then,  thou  stream  of 
time  !  flow  on,  and  stay  not ;  for  we  have  numbered  our  days  in 
view  of  their  ending,  and  the  Lord  of  mercy  has  taught  us  to 
^apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. 


SALVATION:  WHAT  IT  IS,  HOW  IT- 
COMES,  AND  WHY. 

"  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves  ;. 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we 
are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Tesus  unto  good  works  which  God. 
hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them." — Eph,  ii.  8,  9,  10. 

J* Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." — Philip' 
plans  ii.  12. 

Almost  everybody  is  talking  about  Salvation.     I  doubt  if  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  city  there  was  so  much  talk  being 
made  among  its  citizens  about  salvation  as  is  now  being  made.. 
You  can  hear  it  in  the  cars,  in  the  restaurants,  in  the  offices,  in 
the  auction-rooms,  on  the  streets  and  wharfs ;  wherever  men. 
congregate,  there  you  find  them  talking  about  salvation.     Two- 
men  doing  business  stop  square  off  in  their  business  transaction 
and  begin  to  talk  about  salvation.     Wherever  you  go,  by  day 
or  night,  you  hear  this  word.      One  would  naturally  think  that 
everybody  is  in  peril,  so  much  is  being  said  about  being  saved. 
The  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  discussion  make  it  impres- 
sive.    It  seems  that  there  is  peril  somewhere,  above  or  around 
or  lurking  in  us,  an  actual  peril,  from  which  we  can  escape, 
and  from  which  provision  has  mercifully  been  made  by  some 
one  for  our  escape. 

This  universal  interest — ^we  might  say  universal  concern — 
makes  a  religious  teacher's  responsibility  very  grave.  Minds- 
are  in  a  plastic  state.  Words  drop  into  them  and  stick.  They 
yield  to  every  thought  given  them.  Every  sentence  utteredi 
puts  its  pressure  upon  them,  and  they  yield  to  it  How  desirable,, 
then,  that  those  of  us  whose  position  make  us  religious  teachers- 
should  exercise  great  caution,  should  fabricate  no  theory,, 
should  impose  no  system  of  man  upon  the  popular  credence,, 
which  is  ready  to  believe  almost  anything.  How  desirable  it 
is,  I  say,  that  all  of  us  who  are  teachers,  who  are  parents,  who- 
are  guardians,  who  are  in  position  to  influence  others,  should 
confine  ourselves  just  at  this  juncture  to  the  Word  of  God,, 
talk  as  much  as  possible  in  its  own  safe  language,  and  base: 
our  explanation  upon  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  text. 
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I  never  felt  so  strongly  inclined  to  abide  by  and  confine 
myself  in  my  public  utterance  to  the  Word  of  God  pure 
and  simple  as  I  do  at  this  time.  I  care  very  little  what  Drs. 
Hodge  and  Park  think ;  very  little  what  Dr.  Channing  or  Mr.. 
Parker  thought;  very  little  what  Mr.  Moody  or  Mr.  Savage 
think.  My  only  desire  is  to  find  out  what  the  Bible  actually 
says,  and  to  give  the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  the  texts  I 
discuss  before  you.  I  desire  to  help  you  become  wise  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  its  application,  as  a 
system  of  life,  to  you  personally.  I  wish  I  had  more  time  than 
I  have  to-day  to  tell  you  what  I  have  in  mind  touching  this 
matter  of  salvation,  about  which,  as  I  have  said,  everybody  is. 
talking.  And  in  order  to  be  brief  I  will  keep  myself  as  much 
as  possible  to  definition,  exposition,  and  direct  remark  such  as. 
they  suggest. 

Salvation  is  the  act  of  saving.  That  is  not  the  way  a  theologian 
might  put  it,  but  it  is  a  good  way  to  put  it,  nevertheless.  It 
is  a  brief  way  to  put  it,  and  that  is  a  recommendation.  For 
people  know  just  what  is  meant  when  it  is  so  put,  and  that  is. 
more  than  we  can  say  of  many  theological  definitions.  Salva- 
tion, then,  is  the  act  of  saving ;  settle  on  that.  To  save  a 
person  is  to  protect  him  from  some  threatening  peril,  is  to* 
preserve  him  from  loss  or  waste.  In  short,  to  save  a  man  is  to 
deliver  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  threatening  harm. 

To  be  saved,  then,  you  must  be  in  peril.  You  must  be 
suffering  loss.  You  must  be  living  at  a  risk.  And  this  state 
of  things  must  exist  now.  It  is  a  personal  word.  It  doesn't 
relate  to  the  race,  but  to  you  and  me.  We  are  in  peril — are 
suffering  loss.  We  are  living  at  a  risk,  or  the  word  has  no- 
significance  to  us. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  is  not  a  word  of  the  future,  as  some 
suppose.  Some  seem  to  think  we  are  to  be  saved  from  future 
peril,  from  a  ruin  that  is  to  overwhelm  us,  but  does  not  yet. 
They  seem  to  think  that  salvation  is  a  word  of  forecast,  a 
word  that  stands  luminous,  as  a  light  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
vista.  This  is  an  error.  Salvation  is  a  word  of  the  present. 
It  relates  to  us,  and  to  us  as  we  are  and  where  we  are.  Salva 
tion,  if  you  need  it,  is  a  thing  of  to-day. 

Not  only  do  men  mistake  as  to  when  they  are  to  be  saved, 
but  also  what  they  are  to  be  saved  from.  Many  imagine  thc^ 
are  to  be  saved  from  punishment — a  punishment  upon  their 
guilt — ^which  is  not  visited  now  but  mil  be  visited  upon  them ; 
that  this  guilt  is  the  result  of  their  sinful  acts,  and  that  the 
result  is  evergrowing  in  bulk,  ever  being  rolled  up  against  then* 
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larger  and  larger ;  and  so  it  will  continue  to  roll  up  until  the 
mass  is  as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  stands  projecting  over  them 
xeady  to  quit  its  balance  and  crush  them  in  its  fall ;  and  that 
salvation  means  that  in  some  way,  God,  at  that  moment  of 
extreme  peril,  will  suddenly  come  to  their  rescue,  and  roll  the 
mountain  of  their  guilt  away,  and  i^natch  them  up  from  the 
horror  of  their  peril  into  heaven.  This  they  call  salvation. 
And  so  it  would  be.  But  it  wouldn't  be  the  salvation  that  God 
through  Chnst  brings  to  man,  and  compared  with  the  gospel 
.salvation  it  is  a  very  insignificant  and  tame  afifair. 

Gospel  salvation  is  something  larger,  finer,  than  such  a 
•dramatic  deliverance  at  the  day  of  judgment  from  a  guilt  which 
is  being  booked  up  against  us  by  heavenly  accountants  day  by 
^ay.  Such  a  salvation  would  not  necessarily  be  connected 
with  holiness  of  life.  A  man  that  lived  a  sinner  und  died 
a  sinner  would  be  saved  just  as  well  as  the  man  who  lived  in 
virtue  and  died  in  holiness.  Such  a  salvation  would  be  purely 
■a  matter  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  would  be  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  man's  free  agency  as  a  constituent  and  co-operative 
element.  If  the  scheme  of  religion  had  such  a  centre  to  it,  it 
would  not  have  any  need  of  or  furnish  a  place  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  a  source  of  holy  quickening.  In  such  a  religion  the 
example  of  Christ's  virtue  would  have  no  special  value.  Please 
remember,  then,  that  gospel  salvation  is  not  a  salvation  from 
punishment,  or  a  salvation  from  guilt  that  incurs  punishment, 
but  a  salvation  from  the  cause  of  that  guilt.  Gospel  salvation 
is  deliverance  from  that  evil  force,  influence,  or  tendency 
that  is  in  you,  and  which  is  ceaselessly  active,  and  causes  you 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  God  and  of  holy  life.  It  is.  sin,  not 
guilt,  nor  punishment  for  guilt,  that  salvation  through  Jesus  the 
Christ  delivers  us  from. 

The  salvation  we  need,  therefore,  you  see,  is  an  actual 
salvation.  We  all  agree,  then,  on  this :  that  salvation,  about 
which  everybody  is  talking,  if  it  be  the  salvation  of  the  gospel, 
is  from  sin.  And  this  position  reveals  how  vast  and  magnificent 
a  salvation  it  is.  For  you  all  know  what  mischief  this  evil 
force,  which  we  call  sin,  works  in  human  nature.  Look  at 
others,  or  look  within  yourselves,  and  you  can  see  how  large  a 
majority  of  all  the  losses  of  honour,  health,  property,  love,  and 
peace  that  men  and  women  meet  with  can  be  traced  to  this 
jone  cause.  Were  you  bom  with  low  tastes  ?  Well,  sin  debased 
your  parents,  and  their  sin  is  on  you.  Are  your  thoughts  vain 
or  vile?  Well,  sin  destroys  the  balance  of  the  reason,  and 
.makes  one  vain ;  defiles  the  fountain  of  sensibility,  and  makes 
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one  vile.  Are  you  unspiritual  in  your  lives  ?  Do  you  sense 
earthly  things  strongly,  and  heavenly  ones  feebly?  Are  you 
xiuU  in  the  edge  of  your  conscience,  dim  in  moral  vision  ?  Do 
your  affections  go  out  inordinately?  Are  you  governed  by 
your  appetites,  and  not  by  your  reason  ?  If  any  of  these 
questions  point  at  you,  remember  that  all  your  lack  of  good- 
ness, and  all  of  your  abounding  in  evil,  springs  from  the  presence 
in  your  nature  of  that  wicked  force,  power,  or  spirit  which  our 
language  names  sin. 

Distinguish  between  sin  and  sinful.  Acts  are  not  sin.  Acts 
are  only  sinful.  Sin  is  not  the  blow ;  it  is  the  arm  that  strikes 
the  blow.  Sin  is  not  result,  it  is  the  force  that  produces  result. 
Sin  is  spirit,  is  ugliness  of  being,  is  fiend-likeness  in  nature. 
Morality,  you  see,  then,  is  not  salvation;  because,  while  it 
saves  society  from  wicked  act,  while  it  checks  the  wicked  act 
an  the  man,  it  doestf  t  eradicate  his  wickedness.  Deliverance 
from  the  result  of  sin  at  death  is  not  salvation  either ;  for  that 
^extinguishes  or  wipes  out  only  the  record  of  a  man's  sinful  acts, 
while  the  spirit  of  sin  itself  still  keeps  its  lodgment  in  his  con- 
stitution beyond  the  grave. 

Can  a  soul  find  heaven  by  being  taken  from  the  body  and 
having  the  record  of  his  life  washed  out  ?  Can  you  make  a 
criminal  a  saint  by  taking  him  from  his  prison  cell  to  the  court- 
house, and  expunging  the  record  of  his  trial  and  his  crime  from 
the  court  register  ?  Lift  a  wicked  spirit  into  heaven,  and  pour 
forgiveness  over  the  record  of  his  guilt  in  floods  until  not  one 
vestige  of  the  dreadful  record  remains,  and  have  you.  in  so 
doing  brought  salvation  to  the  sinner?  Assuredly  not.  The 
sinner's  guilt  is  atoned ;  but  the  sinner  constitutionally  has  not 
been  affected,  and  is  sinner  still.  Not  from  your  past  guilt, 
but  from  your  sinful  self  must  you,  O  sinner,  be  saved. 

*'  How  can  a  man  be  saved  from  himself?"  you  exclaim. 
And  your  exclamation  has  the  sound  of  incredulity  in  it ;  and 
your  incredulity  is  natural,  for  in  the  light  of  nature,  in  the 
light  of  reason,  the  thing  can't  be  done.  The  ancients  knew  it, 
for  they  said,  "  Can  an  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  a  leopard 
his  spots?"  Jesus  knew  it.  He  said,  '*Can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit?"  We  know  it — know  that  human 
power  has  limitation  over  itself — and  express  it  in  the  saying, 
"  Can  you  make  black  white  ?"  No ;  man  can't  change  him- 
.self,  and  yet  he  must  be  changed,  if  he  is  to  be  saved ;  and  on 
this  hinges  the  Christian  scheme. 

How  is  a  man  saved?  And  the  word  "how"  expresses 
cause,  means,  and  manner.    Let  us  turn  to  the  Scripture  and 
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• 
see  what  it  says.    Listen  while  I  expound  Eph.  i.  8,  "  For  by 
grace  are  ye  saved."    We  will  start  with  that 

The  cause  of  salvation,  then,  is  grace.  Grace  means  the  ex- 
ercise of  love  or  good- will.  Grace  means  a  disposition  to  benefit 
or  serve  another.  The  cause  of  salvation,  then,  finds  the  fountain 
of  its  rise  in  the  bosom  of  God.  From  the  exercise  of  His  love 
toward  us,  from  the  centre  of  His  good-will  toward  His  earthly 
children,  out  of  the  Divine  disposition  to  benefit  mankind 
came  and  comes  salvation.  This  settles  it.  God  originated  it* 
God  is  the  great  Fountain  Head  of  the  river  of  salvation:  Strike 
it  in  any  of  its  branches,  follow  them  down  to  the  main  channel, 
then  follow  it  up  to  its  source,  and  you  will  find  that  source  is 
the  great,  inexhaustible,  ever-overflowing  fountain  of  love  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  Therefore  all  saints  praise  God.  Therefore 
all  angels  praise  Him.  Therefore  the  church  throughout  all 
ages,  throughout  Christendom,  praise  Him.  Therefore  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Almighty,  God  the  Eternal,  shall  have  the 
praise  for  the  salvation  of  every  human  soul  that  shall  be 
saved  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  much  for  the  cause  of  our 
salvation. 

Now  for  the  means  :  "  Through  faith,"  and  this  word 
"  through  *'  is  of  diamond  significance.  It  is  worth  worlds 
standing  just  where  it  does  stand  in  this  sentence.  The  cause 
of  salvation  being  known,  the  question  rises,  "  By  what  means 
can  God  save  us  ?  By  the  agency  of  what  power  can  He  save 
us  ?  *'  and  the  answer  that  is  flashed  back  to  the  understandings 
illuminating  it  with  light,  is,  **By  means  of  faith.  By  the 
agency  of  faith.  Through  faith."  God  be  praised  that  we 
know  that !  God  be  praised  that  Inspiration  put  it  so  tersely ! 
Anything  less  than  Inspiration  would  have  bungled  it,  would 
have  amplified  it,  would  have  spun  it  out,  would  have  darkened 
counsel  with  words,  would  have  made  it  possible  for  a  thousand 
men  to  have  preached  a  thousand  gospels  and  had  a  thousand 
theories  touching  salvation.  But  here  the  means  or  agency  of 
salvation  is  stated  in  two  monosyllables.  Two  little  words 
state  it  all.  Two  little  words  keep  their  guard  for  ever  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Christian  Church,  and,  like  flaming  swords 
whose  menacing  gleam  cannot  be  hidden,  forbid  the  approach 
of  error,  dissension,  and  schism  into  the  fold,  the  entrance  to 
which  they  by  day  and  night  guard. 

"  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith."  Two  clauses 
in  one  sentence,  and  we  stand  agreed  on  them  both.  The  next 
clause  is,  "  And  that  not  of  yourselves."  **  What !  is  not  faith 
a  thing  of  ourselves  ?    Is  not  my  faith  my  own  ?    Is  it  not  a 
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thing  of  myself?  "    Yes  it  is.     But  how  did  it  come  to  be  ? 
Who  gave  it  to  you?    Where  did  you  get  the  capacity  to 
l^elieve  ?    Whence  came  the  mental  structure  by  the  action  of 
which  faith  ensues  ?  "  Whence  did  I  get  the  capacity  of  faith?  " 
Tes,  that  is  the  question.     '*  Get  it?  why,  I  got  it  from  God, 
of  course."    Good.     You  got  it  of  God,  did  you  ?    **  Yes." 
Then  it  is  not  of  yourself,  is  it  ?    Ah  !  now  you  see  we  come 
to  it ;  come  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  clause  in  which  Paul 
states  that  this  faith  through  which  we  are  saved  is  not  of  our- 
selves.    As  a  capacity  it  is  not  of  ourselves,  for  God  gave  it  to 
ois.     God  shall  have  the  praise  of  the  gift,  then,  shall  He  not  ? 
But  faith  is  not  only  capacity ;  it  is  an  exercise.     And  is  the 
exercise  of  our  faith  of  ourselves  ?     Do  we  believe  only  what 
-we  determine  to  believe  ?     Is  faith  subject  to  the  will  ?     Can 
you  say,  "  I   will  believe  so-and-so,"   and  believe  it  because 
you  said  you  would?    If  you  can,  then  is  the  exercise  of  your 
faith  of  yourself.     But  you  cannot.     You  can't  will  yourself 
into  a  faith.     Your  belief  in  people  and  things  does  not  hinge 
on  your  determination. 

How  many  times  men  and  women  have  said,  feeling  that 
their  happiness,  their  peace  of  mind,  even  their  sanity,  depended 
•upon  their  believing — how  many  times  they  have  said,  "  I  will 
iDelieve.     If  I  don't  believe  I  shall  go  mad ! "     And  yet  in  the 
T^ery  teeth  of  their  decision  to  believe,  unbelief  came  and  kept 
-coming,  and  kept  coming.     They  fought  against  it,  but  it  was 
stronger  than  they.      It  came  in  on  them  like  a  flood  ;  and  on 
the  boiling,  seething,  roaring  current  of  it  their  faith  was  lifted 
from  its  foundation,  wrenched  into  fragments,  and  swept  merci- 
lessly down  the  stream.     If  there  is  any  fact  in  mental  science 
-well  established,  it  is  certainly  this — that  faith  in  its  exercises 
is  not  subject  to  the  will     The  will  cannot  control  it.     The 
Avill  cannot  inspire  it.     The  will  cannot  feed  it  for  its  growth. 
Who  can?    Who  does?    Who  does  control  it?    Who  does 
inspire  it  ?    Who  does  feed  it  ?     God.     At  this  point  all  testi- 
monies  converge.      Here  all  revolving  evidences  find  their 
.axis.     The  Bible  says  '*  God."     Scholars  who  have  searched 
And  found  the  cause  of  mental  operations,  say  "  God."     Our 
own  experience,  accumulated  through  days,  months,  and  years 
•of  living,  in  sickness  and  health,  joy  and  grief,  safety  and  peril, 
hy  cradle  and  grave,  say  "  God." 

So  then  we  conclude  with  Paul  that  faith,  through  which  we 
Aie  saved,  considered  as  a  capacity,  is  not  of  ourselves,  and 
considered  as  an  exercise  is  not  of  ourselves.  In  short,  as  he 
says,  "it  is  a  gift  of  God." 
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Yes,  it  IS  the  gift  of  God.    And  what  is  there  else  in  us  or 
of  us  that  is  worthy  and  capable  of  worthy  use,  that  is  not  the 
gift  of  Him  ?     How  sweetly  true  the  old  saying,  "  Every  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  spirits,  ia 
whom  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."     How  fit, 
therefore,  was  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist  in  that  sweet  and' 
sublime  apostrophe  to  God,  when  he  said,  "  I  call  upon  my 
soul  and  all  there  is  within  me  to  praise  and  magnify  Thy  holy 
name.*'     How  often  amid  the  troubles  of  life,  the  capacity  oF 
faith  has  stirred  its  Divine  exercises  in  our  bosom ;  and  with 
eyes  instructed  for  sight  we  beheld  and  saw  the  glories  yet  to 
be,  and  the  comforts  yet  to  come.     How  many  times  when 
drooping,  like  a  poor  bird  on  the  bough  whose  mate  has  been* 
killed,  by  faith  we  have  had  the  gift  of  wings,  and  we  were 
lifted — hfted  by  a  strength  and  motion  we  felt  and  knew  were- 
not  our  own.      And  with  the  gift  of  wings  came  also  the  com- 
panion gift  of  song ;  and  the  lips  that  had  been  closed  in  grief 
parted  for  the  passage  of  tuneful  notes.     No,  no,  it  is  not  of 
ourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  that  enables  us  to  soar  above 
our  troubles  at  times,  and,  being  lifted,  to  break  into  singing. 

Now  we  will  read  the  verse  explaining  the  cause  and  the 
means  of  salvation :  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.*'  How  clear 
and  clean  the  saying  stands  out !  And  the.  next  verse  is  a 
cautionary  one,  namely,  "  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast." 

Why  was  there  need  of  the  caution  ?  Go  back  with  me  in 
my  preaching  a  few  weeks  for  the  answer.  You  remember  my* 
sermon  on  **  Faith  and  Trust."  It  led  to  some  talk,  good  talk.. 
For  that  is  good  talking  which  makes  men  investigate  and  think 
for  themselves.  And  my  sermon  on  "  Faith  and  Trust "  did 
make  you  and  thousands  of  others,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,, 
think  and  investigate  for  yourselves.  And  it  helped  make  you. 
wise  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  I  rejoice  in  it  greatly,  and 
do  rejoice.  You  remember  that  sermon.  You  remember 
that  I  argued  to  show,  and  I  think  I  proved  from  the  Word 
of  God,  that  true  faith,  saving  faith,  is  an  active  principle,. 
is  an  energetic  impulse,  is  a  working  force ;  that  true  faith 
leads  on  to  work;  nay,  produces  action  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  might  fail  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect^ 
and  think  that  because  works  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  faith  that  they  represent  faith,  or  take  the  place  of  faitb  ;, 
and  this  they  cannot  do,  for  human  action  can  never  take  the 
place  of  a  Divine  principle.    A  human  result  can  never  \tl 
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justice  receive  the  praise  that  is  due  alone  to  a  Divine  cause. 
And  all  the  working  of  the  world,  the  works  of  all  saints,  the 
deeds  of  aU  the  martyrs,  worthy  as  they  are,  needed  as  they 
are,  sublime  as  they  are,  •  can  never  in  justice  receive  a  tithe 
or  tittle  of  that  praise  which  belongs  to  the  divinely  implanted 
energetic  principle  which  made  them  able  to  do  and  die.  The 
glory  of  the  child  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  mother-principle 
is  another.  The  glory  in  either  case  is  abundant,  but  it  cannot 
be  interchanged,  cannot  be  confounded ;  least  of  all  can  one 
represent  both. 

Now  for  the  sentence :  "  Not  of  works.*'  That  is,  salvation 
is  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  And  the  word 
"  lest "  is  not  a  good  word.  At  least  it  does  not  on  the  face  of 
it  convey  the  real  idea.  It  should  be  translated  "  that,'*  or 
**  so  that,"  or  "to  such  an  extent  that.**  Let  me  read  the 
sentence,  then,  as  it  should  be.  "  Human  salvationMs  not  of 
works  to  any  such  extent  that  any  man  should  boast."  Works 
accompany  it.  Works  are  threaded  into  it.  Works  are 
potential  factors  in  the  great  column  that  represents  the  aggre- 
gate total  of  results.  But  intimately  as  works  are  connected^ 
with  salvation,  closely  as  they  are  interwoven  with  it,  potential 
as  their  relation  is  to  it,  still  they  do  not  compose  it.  They 
do  not  enter  into  it  to  any  such  extent  that  a  man  who  has 
done  the  works,  who  has  fulfilled  all  law,  kept  all  command- 
ments, obeyed  all  injunction,  lived  up  to  all  knowledge, 
discharged  every  duty,  can  boast. 

JFbr,  or  because,  emphasise  the  word — because,  as  Paul  said, 
"  we,"  that  is,  we  who  do  the  work,  "  are  His  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works ;  which  God  hath 
before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  So,  then,  we 
who  work,  work  only  because  we  have  derived  the  working 
capacity  from  God,  and  without  the  capacity  we  could  not 
work.  And  hence  the  glory  of  the  work — and  human  work  is 
glorious — is  not  of  such  a  sort  that  even  they  who  do  it  can 
boast  of  it,  any  more  than  a  bird  can  boast  of  the  plumage  of 
his  wing,  whose  tinting  he  did  not  make ;  or  the  singer  can 
boast  of  her  singing,  when  the  vocal  organs  by  which  alone  she 
is  able  to  make  a  sound  were  given  her  at  birth  by  her  Creator. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  exposition  that  we  see  how  perfectly 
safe  it  was  for  Paul  to  say,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.*'  And  the  "fear"  here  in  the  passage  has 
the  significance  of  distrust,  distrust  of  one's  own  powers  as 
being  his  powers ;  but  not  distrust  of  his  own  powers  and 
faculties  as  being  the  medium  through  which  God's  powers  are 
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to  be  cliarged  electrically,  and  in  which  they  are  to  work  with 
efficient  operation.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  say  now  as  it 
was  proper  to  say  of  old  times,  "save  yourself;  "  and  again, 
•"  work  out  your  own  salvation.*' 

If  one  cries  out,  **  What  1  do  you  teach  salvation  as  the 
Jesuit  of  human  power?*'  I  do  not  admit  his  classification. 
I  know  nothing  about  human  power,  I  say  as  Paul  said  in 
•another  connection,  "all  power  is  of  God,"  whether  it  is 
•expressed  in  the  body  of  man  or  of  beast,  or  in  government. 
What  people  call  human  power  is  Divine  power  acting  through 
human  organs ;  and  this  is  the  way  God  helps  us,  as  I  believe. 
Even  as  it  is  said,  "  He  worketh  in  us" — that  is,  in  our  faculties, 
an  our  capacities,  in  our  organs — to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own 
^ood  pleasure.  I  know  not  that  He  helps  us  in  any  other  way. 
What  we  need  is,  that  His  will  should  act  through  our  will, 
snaking  it  strong  against  evij  and  mighty  for  good.  We  need 
His  conscience  incorporated  into  our  conscience,  His  warning 
acting  puissantly  through  our  sense  of  caution.  We  need 
above  all  that  His  love  should  find  sweet  articulation  in  and 
through  the  growth  and  expression  of  our  affection. 

If  we  could  live  so  that  divinity  might  be  seen  coming  out 
of  us  daily  in  these  ways,  so  that  it  could  have  free  course 
through  the  natural  channels  of  our  powers — should  be  like  the 
«un  when,  released  from  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  he  sends 
forth  in  full  fervour  the  multitude  of  his  rap — then  would  the 
Divine  principle  have  incarnation  in  us  as  it  had  in  Jesus,  and 
we  ourselves  be  sons  and  daughters  before  God,  and  He  who 
taught  us  the  possibility  of  thus  becoming  Godlike  would  be 
in  fact,  as  well  as  name,  our  elder  Brother. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  how  abundant  is  man's  ability  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  God.  He  was  created  unto  good 
works.  He  was  constructed  for  deeds  of  righteousness.  Holi- 
ness was  ordained  in  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
And  the  ordination  was  in  man's  faculties,  in  the  very  frame- 
work of  his  constitution  and  the  equipment  of  his  powers.  He 
-was  made  for  work,  mentally  and  morally  as  well  as  physically. 
He  was  made  a  doer  of  the  word — the  word  of  wisdom,  the 
-word  of  truth — whether  that  word  was  expressed  in  letters  or 
suggested  through  conscience,  or  came  forth  majestically  from 
the  portals  of  reason.  And  you  see,  then,  how  you  and  all  are 
responsible,  by  reason  of  their  equipment,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
every  duty  justly  enjoined  upon  them. 

And  you  moreover  see  that  the  highest  spiritual  activity  on 
man's  part,  the  strongest  self-assertion,  as  it  were,  in  righteous 
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directions  and  for  righteous  ends,  detracts  in  no  sense  from  the 
grace  of  God.  Because  it  is  by  reason  of  that  grace  to  start 
with  that  we  have  these  strong  capacities  to  perform  in  us.- 
And  we  moreover  know  that  the  exercises  of  God's  Fatherhood 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  past  tense.  We  receive  them  daily. 
God's  mercies  are  like  a  current,  and  from  Fountain-Head  to 
ocean  they  flow  continuously,  and  with  a  volume  that  shrinks 
not  nor  ebbs  through  all  our  days.  Even  as  it  is  written,  "For 
the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  Yes;  the  power  oPGod  is  moving  in  us  all  the 
while,  even  as  the  blood  is  constantly  moving  through  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  the  body.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  apprehend 
these  Divine  movings  in  us.  In  quickened  conscience,  in  the 
breaking  down  of  obstinacy  touching  religion,  in  stirrings  of 
heart,  in  the  going  forth  of  long-smothered  longings  for  a  di- 
viner life  than  we  have  lived — in  all  these  and  kindred  feelings 
we  are  being  informed  in  a  way  we  cannot  deny  or  ignore 
that  the  grace  of  God,  to  us  at  least,  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  a  thing  that  is  being  experienced  continually. 

These  are  the  voices,  more  direct  and  truthful  than  any  verba! 
exhortation  of  man  might  be,  which  declare  that  God  is  verily 
our  Helper  and  our  Friend. 

The  why^  therefore,  of  salvation,  or  the  reason  of  it  or  the 
explanation  of  it,  is  found  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  is 
found  in  the  great  solar  fact  that  He  loves  us.  Even  as  it  is 
written,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  Him  should  not  perish  > 
but  have  everlasting  life."  And  this  makes  salvation  honourable 
and  grateful  to  us  who  are  saved,  for  it  is  honourable  to  receive 
the  assistance  of  love.  With  gratitude  we  feed  ourselves  on 
the  bread  that  affection  earns.  And  if  great  peril  should  over- 
take one,  if  sudden  danger  should  come,  if  we  should  stand  in 
imminent  risk  of  losing  property,  honour,  life,  in  what  way 
could  salvation  come  to  a  man  so  pleasantly  as  to  have  love 
bring  it  to  him?  Saved  by  love  1  Who  can  object?  Saved  by 
love  !  Who  can  resist  ?  Saved  by  love !  Who  can  refuse  ? 
And  hence  to  refuse  salvation  which  cometh  to  you  by  the  grace 
of  God  through  faith,  is  to  do  a  deed  which,  tried  either  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  earth  or  in  the  court  of  heaven,  would 
bring  upon  you  a  censure  so  heavy  that  you  could  not  bear  up 
under  it.  I  pray  that  none  of  you  may  do  such  a  deed.  I 
pray  none  of  you  to  neglect  so  great  a  salvation.  '  When  you 
examine  as  to  what  it  is,  you  find  that  you  need  it.  When  you 
ask  how  it  is,  and  seek  to  know  the  manner  in  which  it  comes, 
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you  discover  that  it  comes  in  a  manner  that  you  can  honour- 
ably accept.  When  you  search,  finally,  to  discover  its  origin, 
you  learn  that  it  originated  in  the  love  of  God.  And  so  it 
comes  to  you  recommended  in  this  threefold  manner  to  your 
acceptance.  And  you  can  understand  the  ever-present  appli- 
cation of  the  saying,  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation." 


DOUBTERS   AND   DOUBTING. 

■"Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." — i  TIuss,  iii.  21. 

There  are  a  great  many  doubters  in  Boston,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it     I  should  hate  to  live  in  a  city  where  opinions  were  stupidly 
coincident,  and  everybody  held  to  one  faith  and  one  practice. 
The  movement  of  the  pendulum  proves  that  the  clock  is  in 
working  order  and  keeping  time — that  its  wheels  are  keeping 
up  with  the  revolution  of  time.     Well,  doubting  is  a  sort  of 
mental  pendulum ;  when  its  movement  is  regular  and  strong,  it 
shows  that  the  mental  machinery  is  active,  and  that  the  mind 
is  keeping  up  with  the  age.     People  that  never  doubt  rarely 
think.     Doubt  springs  from  difficulty.     Doubt  is  the  recoil  ot 
the  mind  when  it  suddenly  comes  face  to  face  with  an  obstacle ; 
and  people  that  make  intellectual  progress  inevitably  come  to 
obstacles.    Those  who  run  find  impediments ;  only  those  who 
sit  still  never  stumble. 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  find  fault  with  Boston  because 
of  its  scepticism.  A  great  many  orthodox  preachers  talk  about 
the  scepticism  of  Boston  as  if  it  were  dangerous — something  to 
be  dreaded;  something  that  they  must  help  annihilate  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But,  friends,  the  scepticism  of  Boston 
will  never  be  annihilated,  and  in  my  judgment  it  never  ought 
to  be.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  Boston,  and  the  result  of  her 
intense  mental  activity  and  her  fine  scholarship.  Boston  knows 
too  much  to  believe  over  half  of  what  the  average  man  calls 
proven.  God  has  so  arranged  the  earth  on  its  axis  that  one 
hemisphere  is  in  broad  light  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  sun. 
"  The  other  hemisphere  is  in  darkness,  or  lighted  only  by  stars 
enough  to  show  darkness  more  distinctly.  And  the  one  half  is 
arranged  as  beneficially  as  the  other.  Day  and  night  are  both 
needed. 

Like  to  this  is  the  position  of  Boston  in  relation  to  religious 
doctrine ;  she  is  half  day  and  half  night ;  half  faith  and  half 
scepticism ;  half  trust  and  half  doubt.  And  I  hold  that  this 
arrangement  is  a  beneficial  one.  The  scepticism  of  the  city  is 
not  an  unhealthy  characteristic.     It  is  not  a  wicked  attribute* 
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It  is  not  a  discouraging  circumstance.  It  shows  that  Boston  is 
a  sieve— a  sieve  in  rapid  motion,  in  which  are  being  sorted  the 
wheat  and  the  chaif  of  ancient  assertion. 

Boston  is  a  plough  with  a  sword-coulter  in  front  of  it.  She 
can  fetch  her  furrow  through  the  hide-bound  sward  of  ancient 
prejudices  and  venerable  customs,  the  questionable  traditions 
of  Church  and  State,  of  the  pulpit  and  of  science,  which  a 
plough  less  sharply  armed  could  not  do. 

I  presume  there  are  many  doubters  in  this  audience.  If  you 
are  irreverent  doubters  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  to  you.  An 
irreverent  doubter  should  be  left  to  the  correction  of  his  own 
wicked  devices  to  evade  the  truth.  He  rejoices  in  his  scep- 
ticism, parades  it  before  people  as  a  fop  does  his  fine  clothes, 
and  seems  delighted  to  ostentatiously  advertise  his  impiety. 
Such  a  man  occupies  a  thoroughly  contemptible  position.  He 
is  thoroughly  dishonest,  and  that  is  enough  to  condemn  him. 
He  is  thoroughly  egotistical,  and  that  is  enough  to  make 
sensible  people  despise  him.  The  irreverent  sceptics  of  Boston, 
are  a  small  class,  and  cannot  even  lay  claim  to  the  reputationi 
of  being  original.  Their  companions  are  found  in  every  nation 
and  in  every  large  city,  and  among  the  most  ignorant,  self- 
conceited,  and  wicked  portion  of  the  population.  Such  a 
sceptic  is  an  intellectual  fraud.  Religious  and  sensible  people 
should  only  say  enough  to  make  him  feel  that  they  know  him,, 
and  beyond  it  they  should  not  go.  Such  knowledge  will  do- 
more  to  convert  him  than  the  labours  and  prayers  of  the  whole 
church,  whose  anxieties  he  derides,  and  whose  petitions  only^ 
supply  the  material  of  his  silly  and  impertinent  wit. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  class  is  a  very  small  class.  I  have 
been  in  your  city  nearly  a  decade,  and  your  population  is  well 
known  to  me.  Their  characteristics  have  been  a  matter  of 
study.  I  have  studied  them  from  curiosity  and  from  the  sense 
of  duty.  And  wherever  I  am,  if  I  am  asked  touching  what  is 
known  as  tlie  scepticism  of  Boston,  I  invariably  respond  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  for  truth  to  dread,  and  much  in  it  for 
truth  to  desire.  A  ship  cannot  strike  a  rock  while  there 
are  a  hundred  plummets  sounding  the  channel  in  advance  ; 
nor  can  a  ship  be  wrongly  built,  as  to  its  model,  or  have  rotten 
sticks  framed  into  its  structure,  while  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
experts  in  modelling  are  fixed  on  the  growing  line  and  search- 
ing the  grain  of  the  timber.  Truth  never  shrinks  from  being 
questioned.  Truth  never  hides  herself  firom  investigation. 
Truth  is  so  strong  in  herself  that  she  courts  criticism  and  opens 
herself  up  freely  and  frankly  to  examination.    She  is  so  honest  a 
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"Witness  that  in  whatever  court  she  stands  she  dreads  no  cross- 
examination. 

The  major  part  of  our  scepticism  is  honest.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  and  inevitable  accompaniment  of  our  mental 
activity.  And  out  of  this  city  the  truth  of  government,  of  social 
science,  of  physical  condition,  and  religious  doctrine  goes  forth 
to  the  country  annually,  searched,  tested,  and  demonstrated  as  it 
could  not  be  were  it  not  for  just  this  peculiarity  of  the  popular 
intellect  and  habit.  I  maintain,  and  am  willing  to  maintain  any- 
where, that  Boston  scepticism  is  in  the  main  honest  and  neces- 
sary to  genuine  piety. 

Now,  in  a  time  like  this,  when  religion  is  a  theme  of  uni- 
versal comment,  when  Christianity  challenges  universal  atten- 
tion, it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  among  us  many 
•doubters  and  much  doubting;  and  it  is  well  for  all  of  us, 
instead  of  seeking  to  crush  out  the  doubting,  instead  of  striving 
.to  intimidate  the  doubter,  to  do  what  we  can  to  guide  men  to 
right  conclusions,  and  assist  them  in  the  proper  settlement  of 
the  grave  and  intricate  questions  which  they  are  being  called 
iupon  by  the  voice  of  men  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  decide. 

I  purpose  to  join  so  far  as  I  can  in  the  good  work  to-day.  I 
wish  to  meet  some  of  the  doubts  that  I  can  conceive  many  of 
you  have  touching  the  matter  of  religion.  I  am  not  prompted 
by  any  special  fear  as  to  the  result  of  your  doubting,  either  in 
Tespect  to  yourselves  or  the  great  truths  that  you  are  considering. 
The  truths  will  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  if  you  will  ponder 
them  carefully,  discuss  them  reverently,  and  seek  to  understand 
them  prayerfully,  they  will  also  take  care  of  you.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  find  out  all  you  would  like  to  know  on  the  earth,  but 
you  will  be  able  to  find  out  enough  to  make  your  earthly  life 
honourable,  and  the  mood  in  which  you  shall  leave  it  a  con- 
tented and  happy  one. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  based  on  a  few  great  facts.  It  is  fortunate  for 
us  all  that  these  facts  relate  largely  to  our  consciousness ;  and 
the  facts  which  are  connected  with  our  consciousness  admit  of 
that  high  order  of  evidence  that  no  sane  mind  can  doubt.  And 
in  so  far  as  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  based 
relate  to  history,  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  proof  as  any 
ffacts  that  are  recorded  in  human  annals. 

The  first  great  fact  on  which  the  Christian  religion  rests  is 
the  fact  of  sin.  Of  this  I  need  not  give  a  specific  definition. 
That  there  is  an  evil  force  or  influence  in  human  nature,  we  all 
<who  share  that  nature  know.    And  so  far  as  our  own  natures 
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do  not  reveal  it,  we  can  easily  obtain  the  full  and  perfect 
revelation  by  observation  by  others. 

The  wreck  made  by  the  lightning  measures  its  power:  it 
photographs  its  capacity  for  evil,  and  prints  where  all  eyes  can* 
read  it,  the  advertisement  of  its  dreadful  enei^.     Sin  is  like- 
lightning  ;  its  character  is  known  by  its  eflfect     In  man  and 
nations  its  ruins  are  found.     Look  where  you  will  you  can  see 
evidences  of  its  malignant  violence.     In  governments  that  are 
but  the  machinery  of  oppression ;  in  public  policies  that  are 
only  nationalised  selfishness  ;  in  habits  that  corrupt  the  social 
life  of  a  people  and  make  them  personally  base ;  in  appetites^ 
and  customs  that  brutalise  the  population ;  in  the  murderous 
fashion  of  brutal  state-craft  to  which  may  be  justly  attributed 
war  with  all  its  horrors ;  in  happy  homes  rudely  disrupted ;  in 
murders  and  crimes  committed  j  and  in  countless  other  ways- 
is  the  presence  of  sin  proven  and  its  dreadful  energy  illustrated. 
In  a  city  of  thieves  and  prisons,  of  drunkards  and  gallows, 
where  the  average  morality  is  getting  to  be  so  low  that  men 
openly  declare  that  it  is  easier  to  make  money  than  it  is  to  find 
a  man  honest  enough  or  a  safe  cunningly  enough  constructed 
to  keep  it — prolonged  argumentation  to  show  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sin  is  superfluous.  Names  are  nothing  when  the* 
great  and  dreadful  fact  stares  every  intelligent  man  in  the- 
face.     Theodore  Parker  called  it  moral  misdirection.      Mr. 
Cook  thinks  it  should  be  called  by  another  name,  and  proceeds- 
to  do  so.     But  practically  it  makes  no  difference  what  you  call 
it.     You  may  call  fire  something  else ;  but  whatever  else  you 
call  it,  though  you  pick  the  sweetest  word  in  all  the  language, 
the  mildness  of  the  term  wouldn't  take  the  bum  out  of  it.    The 
fire  would  be  fire  still.    Its  hostility  to  flesh  would  continue  to- 
exist.     Men,  women,  and  babes  would  find  death  in  it  if  they 
breathed  it ;  pain  and  perhaps  death  if  they  even  touched  it. 
What  fire  is  to  matter,  sin  is  to  spirit.     It  is  destructive ;  it  is 
ruinous  ;  it  carries  in  its  presence  and  its  contact  all  overthrow 
and  ruin.     It  is  the  one  element,  the  one  force,  the  one 
destructive  energy,  that  spirit  cannot  touch  and  not  be  ruined. 

Now,  Christianity  first  above  everything  else  is  a  recognition* 
on  the  part  of  heaven — an  oflUcial,  a  governmental  recognition, 
as  it  were — that  sin  is  on  the  earth,  and  possesses  it  How  it 
came,  why  it  came,  Christianity,  as  expressed  by  the  teachings, 
of  its  Founder,  takes  little  notice.  One  of  His  apostles  tried  to 
explain  the  matter;  some  think  he  did  explain  the  matter;- 
some  think  he  didn't  explain  it  at  all.  Be  this  as  it  may  on 
the  part  of  His  apostle,  Jesus  Himself  never  tried  to  explain  it.. 
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Heaven  through  Him  went  into  no  long  explanation.  Heaven 
through  Him  did  not  endeavour  to  explain  to  men  the  deep 
things  of  God  What  might  be  called  in  way  of  illustration  the 
state  secrets  of  Divine  Government,  its  Ambassador,  even  the 
Son  of  its  King,  did  not  publish  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  in- 
quisitive mortals. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  followers  of  Jesus,  including  all 
theologians,  would  do  well  to  imitate  their  Master  in  this 
respect  The  secrets  of  God  are  God's  secrets ;  they  are  the 
secrets  of  an  Almighty  Majesty  and  an  Inscrutable  Wisdom. 
They  are  the  secrets  of  a  power  so  far  above  all  powers  that  He 
has  no  one  that  can  properly  share  with  Him  His  secrets.  The 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  wisest  of  human  beings  to  account  for 
everything  that  crops  out  in  time,  but  whose  antecedents  run 
backward  indefinitely  and  whose  sequences  go  forward  eternally, 
probably  appears  childish  to  Him  whose  eye  alone  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  whose  greatness  is  of  a  size  that  it 
must  ever  be  a  mystery  to  those  over  whose  destiny  it 
presides. 

Therefore  I  say,  if  your  doubting  be  touching  the  in- 
troduction of  sin  into  the  world,  I  think  you  will  see  at  a 
moment's  reflection  that  you  are  concerning  yourself  in 
reference  to  matters  which  do  not  belong  to  you  to  consider. 
The  practical  question  to  you  is  not  how  sin  came,  but  how 
you  can  make  sin  go.  I  care  nothing  whatever  about  Adam 
and  his  sin  :  it  is  my  own  sin  and  the  sins  of  those  around  me 
that  I  am  troubled  over.  It  makes  no  difference  with  me 
practically  whether  the  Adam  and  the  Eve  of  our  Genesis  are 
real  persons  or  only  used  as  illustrations.  The  wrong- doing 
that  now  is,  is  the  only  wrong-doing  from  which  I  seek  deliver- 
ance. There  have  been  a  great  many  houses  burnt  up  in  the 
past ;  but  if  my  house  were  on  fire,  the  question  before  me  would 
not  be,  how  other  houses  came  to  be  burnt,  whether  it  was 
right  that  they  should  be  burnt,  nor  even  how  my  house  came 
to  be  on  fire ;  the  question  would  be,  how  to  put  the  fire  out 
— ^how  to  save  my  home. 

Well,  Jesus  was  wise  enough  to  be  practical.  He  kept  His 
mind  on  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and  squared  His  conduct 
by  the  actual  facts  then  existing.  He  did  not  come  to  tell 
men  how  they  became  sinners;  He  came  to  the  earth  in  mortal 
shape,  grew  in  stature  and  in  understanding,  made  up  His  mind 
what  the  condition  of  the  world  was,  saw  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
condition,  and,  without  wasting  time  in  speculation  as  to  how  it 
came  so,  went  to  work  to  improve  it.    He  saw  that  men  were 
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sinners.  He  started  with  that  fact;  and  the  only  thing  he  asked 
Himself  was,  "  How  can  I  make  these  sinners,  saints  ?  "  He 
saw  that  spiritually,  human  beings  were  corrupt,  and  He  said, 
"  I  will  go  to  work  and  make  them  pure."  He  saw  that  their 
understanding  of  God  and  duty  was  dim,  that  their  consciences 
were  dull,  that  their  affections  were  misdirected ;  and  He  went 
to  work  to  enlighten  their  understandings  by  revealing  unto 
them  what  God  is,  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  consciences  by 
applying  it  to  revolving  duty,  and  to  persuade  them  to  place 
their  affections  on  things  above  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 
To  do  all  this  compelled  Him  to  lead  a  life  of  sacrifice,  and  to 
crown  His  life  with  a  voluntary  death  in  man's  behalf.  In  doing 
this  He  became  the  Saviour  of  men.  By  so  far  as  knowledge 
can  save  a  mail  from  the  peril  he  incurs  from  ignorance ;  by  so 
far  as  a  noble  example  which  has  in  it  the  power  to  stir  into 
noblest  action  once  careless  hearts,  can  save  a  man ;  so  far  as 
bearing  shame,  reproach,  and  voluntarily  surrendering  His 
own  life  could  impress  the  imagination  of  men  and  meet  the 
righteous  demand  of  eternal  justice — so  far  Jesus  became  a 
Saviour  unto  all  of  us. 

It  was  the  sinfulness  of  men  that  Jesus  took  as  the  basis  of 
all  His  actions.  And  therefore  I  say  that  the  first  great  fafct  on 
which  that  religion  of  Jesus  rests — the  first  thing  whichjiccounts 
for  it,  which  explains  it,  which  makes  it  the  glorious  overture 
from  heaven  that  it  is — is  sin.  For,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  "  All 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

The  second  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubting,  is 
that  no  man  has  been  able  to  deliver  himself  from  it  without 
Divine  assistance. 

In  respect  to  this  Divine  assistance,  allow  me  to  say  that,  as 
between -God  and  man,  there  is  no  more  mystery  in  it  than 
there  is  touching  parental  assistance  between  the  parent  and 
the  child.  That  Uie  mother-mind  affects  the  infant-mind  is  a 
fact  so  patent  that  no -one  who  observes  child-life  intelligently 
in  connection  with  mother-life  can  deny.  Just  to  what  extent 
we  know  not ;  but  to  a  large  extent  we  do  know  that  the  mind 
of  the  mother  influences  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  the 
mother's  brain  that  first  stirs  with  even  partial  intelligence  the 
brain  of  the  child.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  mother's 
thought  begets  thought  in  the  mind  of  her  babe.  The  fact 
that  we  have  no  words  to  explain  the  passages  that  occur 
between  the  larger  mind  and  the  smaller,  nor  have  any  vision 
to  see  the  first  feeble  movings  of  intellect  in  the  mental  organs 
of  the  babe  that  result  from  these  passages,  is  no  proof  that  the 
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xesult  and  the  cause  are  not  both  actual  and  efficient.  Out  of 
the  eye  of  the  mother  comes  the  spark  that  kindles  the  illumin- 
ating flame  in  the  dull,  inexpressive  orbs  of  the  child.  From 
the  mother's  lips  the  babe  catches  the  first  hint  of  a  smile. 
From  the  mother's  voice  the  little  thing  derives  its  first  idea  of 
sound.  The  first  movement  which  marks  the  existence  of 
mind  and  soul  within  the  child  is  the  result  of  the  mother- 
power.  At  first  the  babe  is  but  flesh.  There  is  no  beauty ; 
there  is  no  grace  ;  there  is  no  life  but  that  of  feeblest  physical 
organs  in  it.  But  gradually  the  mother  quickens  it ;  and  the 
quickening  once  begun  goes  forward,  if  the  mother  retain  the 
spiritual  power,  until  she  departs ;  for  there  are  many  of  us  who 
<io  know  that  she  who  tended  us  in  infancy,  who  assisted  us  in 
youth,  continued  to  minister  also  unto  us  even  in  middle  life. 
And  of  this  fact  of  the  ministry  of  spirit  to  spirit,  of  soul  to  soul, 
of  the  larger  mind  to  the  smaller  mind,  there  is  no  doubt,  for 
its  evidence  is  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  our  consciousness. 
Now,  of  all  life  there  is  a  cause.  At  the  root  of  all  natural 
growths — the  herb  and  grass  of  the  field,  the  forest  tree  stand- 
ing in  the  majesty  of  its  height,  and  whatever  green  thing  the 
•earth  yields — there  is  a  cause.  Life  renews  itself,  but  cannot 
create  itself.  In  the  material  world  this  fact  is  unquestionable. 
It  is  the  only  easy  and  rational  way  of  explaining  the  existence 
of  things.  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  men  and  animals. 
In  these  the  evidence  is  more  emphatic,  because  the  marks 
which  show  design  are  more  numerous  and  unmistakable.  But 
if  this  be  so  in  the  realm  of  matter,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  is 
it  shown  tliat  it  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  spirit  Spirits  are 
created.  They  must  all  have,  and  they  all  do  have,  a  Father. 
This  Father  is  of  such  power  and  wisdom  that  He  cannot  be 
described.  Even  the  spirits  that  He  creates  are  too  splendid 
for  description.  Who  can  describe  the  spirit  of  a  man ! 
Against  what  splendid  creation,  what  building,  what  mansion, 
what  palace,  shall  you  place  it  for  measurement  ?  Is  the  work 
comparable  to  the  workman  ?  Is  the  book  equal  to  the  author  ? 
Does  the  song  measure  the  singer  ?  Is  there  not  something 
greater  and  finer  in  you  than  anything  you  have  ever  done, 
than  all  things  that  you  have  ever  done?  Are  we  not  all 
infants  yet?  And  what  have  we  done,  compared  with  the 
possibilities  of  our  capacity,  but  make  a  few  sandhills,  and  trace 
a  i^'^  grotesque  figures  with  pink  shells  on  the  beach  where  we 
pass  the  day  of  our  mortal  life,  which  is  the  infancy  of  the 
soul?  That  was  a  wise  saying,  "  Who  by  searching  can  find 
out  God  ?  " 
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God,  then,  is  of  such  power — or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  because 
it  is  more  natural  and  just — the  Father  of  all  spirits  has  such 
power  over  spirit,  that  those  whom  He  has  made  He  can  change. 
He  can  quicken.  He  can  transform.  The  minds  created  match 
the  Mind-Maker  so  perfectly,  the  line  of  communication  between 
the  two  is  so  natural,  that  passages  are  received  from  the  one 
to  the  other  without  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  one 
or  technical  reception  on  the  part  of  the  other.  The  babe,  even 
if  it  had  the  command  of  all  words,  could  not  tell  why  the 
mother's  smile  made  it  smile,  why  the  mother's  drowsiness 
made  it  sleepy,  or  why  the  mother's  face  bending  over  its  own 
little  face  in  the  morning  made  it  wake  out  of  sleep. 

No  more  can  I  or  you  tell  how  we  come  to  be  affected 
so  of  Gk)d.  We  cannot  tell  how  the  power  of  the  great  Spirit 
moves  influentially  in  our  spirit, — ^how  thejgreat  Father-%oyA 
and  Mother-^oxi^  moves  the  souls  of  the  eartn.  But  we  know 
that  our  souls  are  moved  at  times,  powerfully,  in  a  way  we 
least  expected,  and  to  an  extent  we  could  not  resist.  A  man 
who  has  been  living  in  sin,  loving  it,  getting  his  joy  out  of  it,  is 
suddenly  visited  by  the  Father,  and  in  a  moment  a  change 
comes.  What  he  loved  he  hates ;  the  sin  he  cherished  has  lost 
its  pleasure  to  him.  He  says  to  himself,  "  What  has  happened 
to  me  ?  What  is  coming  over  me  ?  What  in  the  world  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ? "  If  he  is  a  wise  man  he  won't  go  to  his 
neighbour ;  he  won't  go  to  his  pastor  ;  he  won't  go  to  the 
deacon  of  the  church ;  but  he  will  go  to  the  Word  of  God  for 
his  answer.  And  if  he  does  go  there,  he  will  find  that  what 
has  happened  to  him,  has  a  name,  is  described,  and  its  cause 
clearly  stated.  He  will  there  find  that  he  has  been  "born 
anew."  He  will  find  that  the  Spirit,  the  Father  and  Mother 
Spirit  has  come  to  his  spirit,  and  given  it  a  new  life ;  and  that 
with  this  new  life  have  come  new  tastes,  new  desires,  new  in- 
clinations, a  new  understanding,  a  new  conscience,  and  new 
powers.  To  others  it  comes  more  slowly.  God  never  works 
monotonously.  God  is  never  tiresome  in  His  way  of  doing 
things.  His  spirit  is  likened  to  the  wind.  The  winds'  are 
governed  by  laws ;  but  the  laws  are  of  so  varied  a  sort,  they 
represent  such  multiplicity  of  action,  that  to  the  dull,  plodding^ 
routine-loving  mind  of  man  they  symbolise  only  fickleness.  So 
spirits  are  bom  differently. 

Change  comes  to  some  suddenly ;  to  others  it  dawns  like  the 
morning,  slowly,  and  with  a  splendour  whose  broad  cloth  oi 
gold  is  woven  in  threads  of  light  gathered  from  a  thousand 
leagues.      But  whether  it  comes  quickly  or  slowly,  the  change 
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is  of  God.  And  it  is  a  change  that  is  so  natural,  so  expected, 
when  you  take  into  account  the  connections  of  the  Heavenly- 
Father  with  His  earthly  children,  so  precisely  what  you  would 
expect  it  to  be,  that  I  have  marvelled  that  men  should  ever 
make  a  mystery  out  of  it,  or  have  doubts  concerning  it.  Shall 
the  winds  stir  the  sea  into  waves  ?  Shall  the  sun  warm  the 
earth  into  life  ?  Shall  the  genial  air  solicit  the  leaf  and  the 
flower  on  the  tree  branches  ?  Shall  the  mother  fill  the  heart  of 
her  child  with  responsive  stirrings?  Shall  the  master,  with  a 
word  or  a  caressive  greeting,  communicate  ecstasy  to  his  dog  ? 
Shall  all  these  things  be  done  in  Nature  among  the  animals 
and  between  men,  and  no  one  doubt  them,  no  one  call  them 
mysterious  ? 

But  the  moment  that  a  man  rises  and  says,  "  God  has  moved* 
by  His  Spirit  upon  my  soul,  the  Father  of  my  spirit  has  visited 
it  with  a  new  creation ;  I  have  become  a  new  creature,"  men^ 
shall  hold  up  their  hands  and  say,  "  Wonderful !  wonderful ! " 
and  wise  men  shall  say,  "  Mystery  !  Mystery  ! "  and  others  who 
call  themselves  shrewd  and  smart  shall  wink  at  each  other  and 
say,  **  What  a  fool  that  man  is  making  of  himself!  What  trash 
he  is  talking  ! " 

Between  the  scepticism  of  the  world  arid  the  stupid  won- 
dering of  the  church  that  takes  one  of  the  most  natural  com- 
munications that  God  can  possibly  make  to  His  children,  and 
speaks  of  it  in  awful  whispers,  as  if  it  were  utterly  unaccount- 
able, I  stand  in  equal  amazement.  Unaccountable  that  God 
should  visit  His  child  ?  No,  not  while  it  is  natural  for  the  sun 
to  shine  on  the  earth,  for  a  father  to  lead  his  little  boy,  or  a. 
mother  to  kiss  her  babe. 

It  can  be  seen  by  all  who  look  at  it  sensibly  that  the  change 
in  one's  spirit,  converting  it  from  evil  unto  good,  is  not  only  a 
change  produced  by  Divine  assistance,  that  it  is  not  only  natural 
fot  God  to  give  such  assistance  and  man  to  receive  it,  but  that 
by  the  Divine  assistance  alone  can  the  change  be  produced.  It 
takes  a  higher  power  than  a  tree  has  in  its  organism  to  change 
its  character ;  but  a  higher  power  can  do  it.  A  new  and  sweeter 
growth  can  be  grafted  into  the  acrid  stalk,  and  the  tree  that  was 
bitter  in  its  fruitage  be  converted  into  sweetness.  The  corrupt 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  but  the  corrupt  tree  can  be 
changed,  can  be  delivered  from  its  old  self  and  become  new; 
but  it  takes  superior  power  to  do  it. 

Man  can  be  changed.  The  man  that  has  been  sinful  can 
liave  holiness  grafted  into  him ;  can  have  the  sap  and  current 
of  his  spiritual  life  sweetened  so  that  his  spirit  shall  be  changed 
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in  Its  nature,  and  hence  changed  in  its  fruitage.  Hence  it 
stands  evident  that  no  work  which  affects  a  man's  life  in  its 
outward  government  and  direction  is  sufficient.  Every  human 
effort  made  in  the  direction  of  self-control  is  noble,  and  so  far 
as  it  goes  in  the  way  of  success  is  worthy.  But  the  trouble  is 
it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  moral  necessities  of  an 
immortal  being.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  to  prepare  one  for 
those  pure  and  saintly  associations  which  we  know  lie  beyond 
the  grave.  The  fact  that  one  has  not  been  a  thief,  a  murderer, 
a  dnmkard,  has  not  exposed  himself  to  human  penalties, 
does  not  make  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  heavenly  life. 
No  negative  excellence  like  this,  of  whatever  degree,  can  meet 
the  souFs  need.  The  excellence  which  fits  one  for  heavenly 
life  is  a  positive  excellence;  the  nature  must  be  radically 
cleansed ;  the  mind  must  become  perfectly  spiritual ;  the  soul 
must  be  inherently  holy — the  nature  in  its  very  elements 
innocent.  In  short,  we  must  become  like  God ;  for  only  they 
that  have  His  image  in  them  can  ever  stand  accepted  before 
Him.  The  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  alone,  therefore,  can  help 
you.     You  need,  you  must  have.  Divine  assistance. 

If  you  ask  me,  "  How  can  I  obtain  it  ?  *'  I  say  the  Scripture 
tells  you.  I  will  not  multiply  words  when  the  Word  of  God 
makes  the  point  perfectly  clear.  I  will  not  invent  phrases  where 
Jesus  Himself  has  spoken.  You  ask,  "  How  can  I  receive  this 
Divine  assistance?"  I  quote  from  the  Master:  "Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find.*'  If  you  say,  "  Is  that 
.all  ?  "  I  reply.  Yes,  that  is  all.  Is  it  not  enough  ?  What  more 
•do  you  want  ?  Can  you  not  trust  God  ?  What  shadow  of  reason 
have  you  in  a  matter  like  this  or  in  any  matter  to  question 
His  veracity  ?  Is  He  not  truth  ?  And  if  He  is  truth,  cannot 
we  men  and  women  who  are  His  children  rely  on  Him  ? 

Upon  two  facts,  then — the  presence  of  sin  in  the  world,  and 
the  need  of  Divine  help  to  deliver  the  world  from  it — there  can 
be  no  doubting.  And  these  two  points,  it  seems  to  me,  cover 
nearly  all  the  ground  that  we  in  our  spiritual  necessities  repre- 
sent. We  are  sinful;  that  we  know.  We  need  deliverance 
from  our  sinfulness ;  that  we  feel.  We  can  find  deliverance 
only  by  Divine  assistance ;  of  this  our  judgment  is  convinced. 
And,  blessed  thought !  this  assistance  will  be  given  us  at  the 
asking.  Ask  God  to  help  you  deliver  yourselves  from  sin.  You 
need  not  shout  as  to  one  afar  off;  you  may  ask  with  whispers, 
and  He  will  hear.  You  may  ask  without  the  motion  of  your 
tongue,  ay,  with  only  the  movements  of  your  mind,  and  He 
-will  know.     Doubt  no  longer,  ye  who  have  doubted  I     Ter- 
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minate  your  doubting  by  bringing  God  to  the  test.  Ask  Hinv 
for  help,  and  see  if  He  will  not  help  you.  Ask  Hiin  now. 
Ask  Him  here. 

The  poor  thief  said,  when  the  Lord  hung  on  the  Cross, 
"  Remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom."  A 
strange  man  to  ask  was  that  thief !  A  strange  place  to  pray, 
hanging  on  a  cross !  A  strange  time,  a  dying  moment  after  a 
life  of  sin  !  But  it  was  enough.  God's  Fatherhood  went  out 
through  the  person  of  His  Son  towards  His  poor  guilty  child  ; 
for  Jesus  answered,  with  an  authoritative  positiveness  that 
startles  one,  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.'' 
"That  very  day?"  Yes.  "Be  with  Him?''  Yes.  "la 
Paradise?"  Yes.  "A  thief?"  Yes,  yes.  "  Wonderful !  won- 
derful 1 "  you  say.  And,  after  all  how  natural  it  is  for  a  Father 
who  is  able  to  do  just  such  things,  and  just  as  quick  as  that,, 
for  a  child ! 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

"  Abide  in  me." — John  xv.  4. 

All  over  the  country  hundreds  are  beginning  to  lead  the 
Christian  life.  The  fame  of  this  fact  fills  the  very  air.  It 
would  seem  as  if  we  had  come  nigh  unto  the  time  foretold 
-when  God  should  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  for  certainly 
everybody  near  and  far  seem,  to  an  unusual  degree,  agitated  in 
their  minds  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Our  city  has  been,  and  is, 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  almost  world-wide  spiritual  exhibitions. 
Here  large  numbers  have  become  Christians  by  open  acknow- 
ledgment; and  larger  numbers  yet  are  giving  the  matter  of 
religion  such  attention  as  never  before  in  their  lives.  And  all 
this  agitation,  all  this  speculation,  and  all  this  comparison  of 
views  one  with  another — this  heartfelt  anxiety,  too,  on  the 
part  of  men  for  their  friends  or  themselves — seems  to  centre 
on  the  Christian  life.      , 

Now,  let  us  consider  within  ourselves  here  to-day  what  the 
Christian  life  is.  Let  us  see,  if  we  can,  just  what  we,  who 
propose  to  lead  it,  must  do  in  the  way  of  actual  performance, 
and  what  we  will  have  in  the  way  of  actual  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  I  like  the  phrase  **  Christian  life,"  when 
used  to  denote  religion  \  and  I  like  it  because  it  has  the  word 
life  in  it.  There  have  been  many  religions,  obedience  to  which 
did  not  really  touch  the  life,  and  therefore  did  not  mould  the 
character.  There  have  been  others  that  did  touch  the  life  and 
mould  it  powerfully,  but  shaped  it  toward  evil  and  not  toward 
.good.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  best  religion,  because,  as 
experience  shows,  it  touches  the  life  infiuentially,  and  shapes 
it  in  the  right  direction.  I  know  there  have  been  cruelties 
performed  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  but  the  name  was  never  in- 
tended to  sanction  cruelty.  I  know  there  have  been  unjust 
wars  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Christian  religion;  but  the 
Christian  religion  gave  not  its  sanction  to  the  murderous  crime. 
The  fact  stands  forth  proven  by  the  nature  of  its  teaching,  and 
•of  the  natural  results  of  those  teachings,  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  religion  which  influences  the  life  of  the 
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follower,  and  influences  it  wholly  toward  good.  But  still,  as  a 
term  of  designation,  I  like  Christian  life  better  than  Christian 
religion ;  and  I  like  it  better  because  the  word  life  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  than  religion  is.  Christ  did  not  come  to 
establish  a  religion,  in  the  sense  that  celebrated  religionists  have 
done.  He  did  not  attempt  to  ..build  up  a'system,  or  frame  to- 
gether an  organisation,  or  plant  the  germ  out  of  which  should 
«prout  a  lofty  and  complex  ritualism.  He  made  no  public 
announcement  He  made  no  elaborate  declaration  of  principles. 
He  constructed  and  indoctrinated  His  disciples  into  no  forma- 
listic  ceremonies.  He  did  not  act  like  a  man  puffed  up  with 
great  expectations,  who  has  magnificent  dreams  of  doing  this 
or  that,  or  who  is  living  in  vision  on  the  grandeur  of  future 
triumphs. 

"What did  He  do,  then?"  you  ask.  I  reply,  It  is  easy  to  say 
what  the  Christ  did,  for  it  was  all  doing,  and  doing  of  such  a 
■character  that  all  men  can  understand  it  He  came  to  the 
earth — was  bom  into  a  mortal  body.  The  Heavenly  Spirit  in 
the  human  frame  and  through  the  human  frame,  and  in  con- 
nection with  human  beings,  and  through  the  channel  of  human 
duties,  lived  His  life,  llie  fact  that  Christ  lived  a  life,  and 
that  all  His  teachings  were  but  the  natural  offshoots  of  His  life, 
makes  it  evident  that  His  religion  not  only  rests  on  a  life,  but 
is  itself  a  life.  Other  religions  have  been  founded  on  principle, 
have  been  based  on  practices,  have  found  expression  through 
ritual,  ceremony,  rite,  and  ordinance.  But  the  religion  of  Christ 
does  not  rest  on  a  declaration  of  principle ;  nor  is  it  based  on 
any  special  and  favourite  practices,  such  as  idiosyncratic  indi- 
viduals with  pious  minds  have  adopted ;  neither  does  it  rest 
on  a  staging  of  ordinance  or  ceremony.  Nor  does  it  find  ex- 
pression through  elaborate  ecclesiasticism.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion rests  simply  on  the  life  of  the  Christ ;  and  therefore  is 
the  phrase  *' leading  a  Christian  life  "  a  better  phrase  to  denote 
true  discipleship  than  "  professing  the  Christian  religion."  And, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  better  because  it  more  accurately  states  the 
underlying  fact ;  for  the  underlying  fact  of  discipleship  is  not 
profession,  but  life ;  not  hearing,  repeating,  imitating,  believing, 
but  doing.  Even  as  He  said,  "  He  that  doeth  these  sayings  of 
Mine." 

And  that  word  "  Christian  "  in  the  phrase  "  Christian  life  " 
should  be  emphasised.  It  is  a  derivative  from  Christ,  and 
Christian  life,  therefore,  is  synonymous  with  Christ's  life.  And 
he  who  is  thinking  about  leading  the  Christian  life,  or  has  de- 
<:ided  to  lead  the  Christian  life,  is  thinking  about  leading,  or 
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has  decided  to  lead,  the  life  of  Christ,  or  such  a  life  as  Christ 
lived. 

There  is  nothing  like  getting  down  to  the  simples  in  a  matter 
which  has  been  made  so  complex  as  religion.  A  great  many- 
teachers  have  taught  Christianity  in  the  stalk,  in  the  branches, 
in  its  multifarious  twig-tracery  and  interlacing  rather  than  in 
the  root.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  error,  the  great 
characteristic  error,  of  Christian  teachings.  Let  us  try  to  keep 
ourselves  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter;  and  the  root  of 
Christianity  is  life— the  life  that  Christ  lived.  And  no  better 
phrase  as  descriptive  of  what  a  person  undertakes  to  do  when 
he  becomes  a  Christian  can  be  used  that  this — "leading  a 
Christian  life." 

If  you  undertake  to  lead  a  hermit's  life  you  know  what  it 
means ;  for  a  hermit  is  a  peculiar  man,  and,  as  contrasted  with 
the  average  life  of  the  world,  his  life  is  a  peculiar  life.  So  is  it 
with  the  sailor's  life.  It  is  peculiar,  distinct,  characteristic^ 
There  is  an  ideal  standard,  and  the  standard  measures  the  life. 
So  is  it  with  the  Christian  life :  Christ  was  a  peculiar  man. 
His  life  was  ^  distinct,  characteristic  life.  In  it  is  an  ideal 
standard  by  which  imitators  of  it  are  measured  and  can  measure 
themselves.  The  doctrines  that  stand  connected  with  it  are 
not  the  main  thing,  they  are  only  connections.  That  with 
which  they  stand  connected  is  life.  In  themselves  they  are 
not  important;  in  themselves  they  are  not  vital;  they  are 
branches  ministered  unto  by  the  parent  trunk  out  of  which 
they  grew,  or  rather  which  grew  them  out  of  itself.  All  the  sap,, 
all  the  strength,  and  power,  and  majesty,  all  the  vital  forces- 
which  feed  them,  are  in  the  life.  Doctrine  should  not  be  studied 
to  throw  light  on  Christ;  Christ  should  be  studied  to  throw 
light  on  the  doctrine.  The  teachings  do  not  reveal  the  man  ; 
the  teacher  illustrates  the  teaching.  Even  as  the  Scripture 
saith,  "  He  who  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light."  One 
day,  lived  as  Jesus  lived,  gives  to  the  mind  of  the  disciple  a 
truer  spiritual  insight  into  Christianity,  as  to  what  it  is,  what  its- 
powers  are,  th^n  a  year's  study  of  the  best  books  men  have 
ever  written  about  it. 

Let  us  draw  the  lines  a  little  more  closely  around  us.  Let 
us  put  the  pressure  so  that  we  all  may  begin  to  feel  it,  by  asking: 
this  question,  "Have  you  begun  to  lead  the  Christian  life?" 
I  do  not  ask  if  you  have  begun  to  think  about  the  Christian 
doctrines.  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  are  striving  to  understand 
them.  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  have  concluded  to  accept 
this  creed  or  that.     No,   nor  whether  you  have  begun  to 
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cultivate  religious  habits,  such  as  attending  religious  services, 
reading  the  Bible,  and  saying  your  prayers.  The  question  is, 
have  you  begun  to  lead  the  true  life  ? — the  life  known  as  the 
Christian  life,  because  it  was  led  first  of  all  by  the  Christ  ? 
That  is  the  real  question.  There  the  lead  touches  bottom ; 
and  the  bottom  is  sand — sand,  solid  and  firm,  white  and  clean, 
over  which  without  ebb  or  flood  the  pure  water  of  truth,  trans- 
parent from  all  eternity,  has  stood.  Have  you  begun  to  lead  the 
life  of  Christ  ? 

Now  think — think  about  life.     Let  doctrines  go.     Let  con- 
flicting interpretations  alone.     Think  for  a  few  minutes  only 
about  life.     Wh^t  is  life  ?     First  of  all  and  foremost,  I  reply, 
underneath  act,  underneath   motive,  is  disposition.     Is  your 
disposition  Christian?     What  the  disposition  of  Christ  was  you 
know,  for  the  whole   world  knows.     It  was  amiable ;   it  was 
merciful ;  it  was  forgiving.     In  it  was  obedience  to  God,  and 
a  love  for  man  so  warm,  so  earnest,   so  unselfish,  that  the 
world  had  never  seen  the  like  of  it  till  He  came.     It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  His  disposition  was  Divine.     It  is  easy,  and  it  is 
blessed,  to  believe  that  God's  feelings  are  just  what  His  were. 
The  disposition  of  Jesus  was  the  gist,  the  very  kernel,  out  of 
which  came  all  His  life.  Men  of  His  day  wondered  at  His  deeds, 
but  we  of  late  times,  with  eyes  whose  power  of  sight  has  been 
strengthened  by  twenty  centuries  of  steady  gazing,  look  through 
and  beyond  His  deeds  and  marvel  most  at  His  disposition. 
Thoughtful  parents  say,  "  Oh,  if  our  children  could  be  born  with 
a  disposition  like  Mary's  child  !     Oh,  if  the  babes  of  the  world 
might  be  in  heart  as  was  Bethlehem's  babe  !     Oh,  if  their  spirits 
could  be  like  His  Spirit !"     The  ejaculation  is  the  finest  of  all 
praying.     It  has  taken  nineteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  in- 
fluence to  suggest  that  prayer  to  the  parentage  of  the  world  and 
make  it  sincere.     Nor  is  the  longing  yet  perfect,  nor  is  it  strong 
as  it  should  be.     Twenty  centuries  more  may  make  it  strong 
enough  to  be  potential.     Twenty  centuries  more,  if  God's  Spirit 
be  held  not  back,  the  holy  characteristics  of  the  manger-cradle 
may  be  found  in  all  cradles,  and  the  sin  which  has  held  sway 
on  the  earth  and  in  the  earthy  shall  have  no  more  dominion 
over  them.     The  angels  shall  fly  again  through  the  air ;  not 
alone  over  the  little  stretch  of  Judaan  hills,  nor  shall  they  circle 
over  one  little  town,  but  the  sheen  of  their  wings,  glancing  on, 
shall  lighten   all   atmospheres;   and   over  all  cities,  over  all 
villages,  over  palace   and  cottage,  ay,  and  over  every  wood- 
man's hut,  shall  their  happy  songs  be  poured. 

But  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  later  on  in  life  the 
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same  birth  occurs  now.  Bodies  are  born  but  once.  The 
physical  being  and  the  physical  state  come  together ;  but  souls 
are  born  into  being,  and  then  they  are  bom  into  a  state.  And 
between  the  birth  of  being  and  the  birth  into  holiness  years 
lie,  and  the  bodily  life  is  almost  gone  in  some  when  the  spiritual 
life  begins ;  for  there  are  babes  in  Christ  that  are  white-headed ; 
babes  whose  faces  are  wrinkled,  whose  eyes  are  dim,  and  whose 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing.  For  the  life  of  the  body  is  apart  from 
the  life  of  the  soul ;  the  one  is  but  for  a  day,  while  the  other  is 
for  ever. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  leading  of  the  Christian  life,  then, 
is  the  Christian  disposition.  And  the  beginning  or  germ  of 
this  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  its  development  is  a  matter  of 
cultivation.  Its  quality  is  perfect  at  the  start ;  but  it  lacks 
perfect  expression,  and  gains  this  expression  only  as  it  pervades 
the  faculties  and  brings  them  under  its  sweet  control.  And  hence 
the  honour  and  majesty  of  man  is  seen  through  all  his  spiritual 
career;  for  he  co-operates  with  God,  and  adds  to  what  he  could 
not  himself  create. 

In  Jesus,  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  the  divineness  of  His  spirit, 
possessed  Him  wholly  at  birth,  and  had  unhindered  growth,  so 
that  the  disposition  and  the  power  through  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed kept  even  pace  one  with  the  other ;  as  it  is  written  of 
Him  that  He  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature.  How  beautiful  His 
childhood  must  have  been  I  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly — 
the  mortal  and  the  immortal— His  body  and  spirit — being  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  desire  and  inclination  of  holiness  in- 
creased as  His  power  to  do  evil  increased,  and  thus  the  power 
was  kept  in  holy  control.  And  in  all  spiritual  growth  among 
all  the  children  of  God,  as  those  are  rightly  called  that  have 
been  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  same  connection  between  the 
earthly  power  and  the  heavenly  grace  perceived.  The  dis- 
position in  them  grows  not  with  the  growth  of  power,  for  the 
power  may  be  mature  :  but  it  grows  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
power  until  it  finally  possesses  it,  and  the  same  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  apostle  says,  is  found  at  last  in  them  ; 
and  the  disciple  becomes  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the 
Scripture  also  says.  For  no  measure  of  lower  power,  no  vast- 
ness  of  evil  force,  no  expansion  of  earthly  tendencies  and 
energies,  can  represent  manhood.  Only  righteousness  can 
represent  it.  Only  that  which  is  spiritual  can  represent  those 
high  and  noble  attributes  and  exercises  from  whose  presence 
mar.  hood  derives  its  name  and  receives  its  distinction. 

Now,  then,  if  you   have  begun  to  lead  the  Christian  life, 
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you  have  had  bom  into  you  the  Christian  disposition.  The 
disciple  must  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as  his  Lord. 
Let  there  be  no  confusion  on  this  point.  Let  there  be  no  un- 
certainty of  apprehension.  Look  within  and  discover  the 
spirit  of  which  you  are  ;  and  the  spirit,  if  it  be  the  right  spirit, 
is  of  such  fine  quality  and  such  potent  energy  in  holy  action 
and  suggestion,  that  you  cannot  mistake  as  to  it  There  is  no 
mystery  about  this  position.  There  is  no  mystery  about  a 
landscape  when  in  broad  daylight  the  eyes  look  out  at  it.  But 
man's  vision  is  not  only  as  to  the  outward,  but  equally  as  to  the 
inward.  The  power  to  see  that  which  is  around  us  is  no  more 
certain  than  the  power  which  is  ours  to  see  things  within  us. 
The  landscape  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  stands  in  a  sun- 
light poured  from  an  orb  that  never  sets.  Thoughts  are  as 
palpable  to  our  senses  as  are  trees.  Plans  are  as  discernible 
as  mountains.  Wishes,  and  hopes,  and  desires,  and  inclinations 
are  also  known ;  and  even  the  imaginations  that  sail  through  the 
atmosphere  of  one's  life  like  birds  with  mighty  wings,  and 
fancies  that  come  and  flit,  appear,  and  glance  away,  are  all 
mirrored  on  the  retina  of  that  eye  whose  socket  compels  its 
gaze  to  be  inward.  The  old  Greek  injunction,  "  Know  thy- 
self," was  the  climax  of  a  philosophy  which  taught  that  human 
life  is  no  secret,  nor  man  a  mystery  to  himself. 

Be  sure  and  look  within,  therefore,  and  note  the  spirit 
that  is  there.  I  have  said  the  world  knew  the  disposition 
of  Christ  And  the  rank  it  holds  to  word  and  deed.  He  Him- 
self defined  when  He  said,  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  The  world,  I  say,  knew  His  disposition. 
Even  His  enemies  knew  it — knew  it  so  well  that  He  could 
make  that  knowledge  the  basis  of  His  appeal  when  He  said, 
**  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin?  "  and  again,  "What  evil 
have  I  done?*'  Make  the  known  disposition  of  Christ  the 
standard,  or  rather  the  sample  pattern,  by  which  to  compare 
yours.  Is  yours  constructed  as  was  His  ?  Is  the  shading  like 
His  ?  Are  you  one  with  Him  in  disposition  ?  If  not,  go  no 
farther  with  self- effort ;  for  there  is  a  work  yet  to  be  done  in 
you  that  you  cannot  do.  Think  not  that  any  announcement 
of  yours,  any  confession  or  profession,  any  joining  of  a  church, 
any  yielding  of  yourself  to  baptism  and  formation  of  religious 
habits,  can  accomplish  in  you  that  which  you  lack.  God's 
fatherly  and  almighty  power  can  alone  save  you.  As  I  reasoned 
last  Sabbath,  the  new  birth  cannot  be  performed  by  man.  God 
alone  hath  such  power  over  the  spirit  But  as  I  showed  you 
then,  even  out  of  His  own  Word  He  stands  implicitly  pledged 
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to  do  the  deed  to  any  mortal  that  asks  Him,  and  whenever 
that  mortal  asks  Him.  The  first  cry  of  all  life  is  one  of  need. 
The  publican  voiced  it  when  he  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner ! "  The  thief  voiced  it  when 
hanging  on  the  cross  he  murmured,  "  Lord,  remember  me 
when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom/'  Hence  all  Christian 
life,  the  new  life  of  the  soul,  begins  with  a  prayer,  begins  with 
a  cry,  begins  with  a  longing,  begins  with  a  lifting  of  the  eyes 
and  a  clasping  of  the  hands.  So,  then,  we  conclude  that  the 
first  thing  that  one  must  have  in  order  to  lead  the  Christian 
life  must  be  the  Christian  disposition  ;  and  this  disposition  is  a 
gift  from  God  in  answer  to  prayer. 

But  when  one  is  thus  born — born  of  God — when  the  new 
disposition  is  given  him,  the  life  is  only  begun.  The  starting- 
point  thus  being  fixed  upon,  now  for  the  journey.  What  is  it 
to  lead  the  Christian  life  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  known  and  felt  that  it  is  not  to 
live  by  rules  given  by  men.  When  Jesus  was  alive  the  world 
lived  by  rule.  His  own  nation,  His  family,  and  all  His  kindred 
lived  by  rote.  They  were  religious  machines.  They  acted  me- 
chanically. They  stood  in  a  maze  of  commandments  which 
men  had  imposed,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  human  injunc- 
tions overlapped  and  hid  from  sight  the  Divine  will,  and  made 
the  Word  of  God,  as  Jesuis  told  them,  of  no  effect.  Human 
authority,  based  as  it  claimed  on  Divine  authority,  might  be  said 
to  be  the  God  of  His  age.  Jesus,  as  soon  as  He  apprehended 
the  state  of  things,  began  a  revolution — the  greatest  revolution 
in  religious  behaviour  that  the  Jewish  people,  or  any  people, 
ever  had  started  among  them.  He  laid  His  axe  to  the  root  oif 
the  tree  literally  ;  and  the  mighty  formation  of  national  tradition 
and  custom  shook  in  every  fibre  of  its  trunk,  and  began  to  sway 
ominously.  They  saw  that  the  young  man  meant  mischief. 
They  saw  that  He  was  knowing,  conscientious,  determined. 
They  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  They  felt  that  what  it  had 
taken  their  fathers  and  themselves  centuries  to  fabricate  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  levelled  to  the  ground.  Hence,  as  they 
could  not  bribe  Him,  as  they  could  not  corrupt  Him,  they 
made  up  their  minds  deliberately  to  kill  him.  The  piide  of 
power,  tiie  vanity  of  place,  the  love  of  that  which  is  venerable, 
the  sanctity  of  great  names  and  greater  titles,  and  the  super- 
stition with  which  a  nation  wrongly  educated  always  look  upon 
the  r  national  customs,  shaped  the  cross  that  afterwards  made 
Calvary  memorable. 

And  yet,   what  was  it  after  all  that  this   young  man  did  ? 
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How  did  He  make  all  this  tumult?  Through  what  dreadful 
trumpet  did  He  blow,  as  with  a  blast,  this  dire  tremor  into 
the  national  heart?  Well,  the  question  is  easily  answered! 
The  young  man,  to  begin  with,  obeyed  God  and  not  man; 
trusted  Himself  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  to  the  holy  priests, 
and  lived  a  simple,  natural  life.  Other  people  fasted  without 
cause.  God  must  make  a  cause  for  fasting,  or  He  would  not 
fast  Himself  nor  teach  His  disciples  to  fast.  And  with  a 
cleverness  of  innocency  that  is  almost  amusing  when  you  con- 
sider to  whom  He  said  it,  He  asked,  "  Can  the  children  of  the 
bridechamber  mourn  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?" 
He  lived  in  an  age  of  routine  prayer ;  and  yet  He  would  not 
make  one.  His  prayers  seemed  to  have  been  secret,  inaudible. 
What  a  strange  command  this  was  to  these  people  that  prayed 
loquaciously,  and  in  the  most  public  manner :  "  But  thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  He 
claimed  to  be  perfectly  innocent  ;  ay,  held  Himself  up  as  an 
example ;  and  yet  He  would  go  in  and  eat  with  publicans  and 
sinners.  He  claimed  to  reverence  God  and  God's  commands, 
and  yet  He  used  the  Sabbath  with  such  freedom,  wandering 
around  the  fields  and  along  the  seashore  that  His  actions 
became  a  scandal  to  His  church.  And  in  all  things  Ha  did 
He  ignored  form  as  distinct  from  nature,  despised  art  as  dis- 
tinct from  simplicity,  and  was  utterly  independent  of  the 
popular  maxims  and  the  priestly  fulminations.  And  yet  in  all 
this  practical  opposition  to  the  artificial,  and  in  many  cases 
false,  habits  of  His  age,  He  conducted  Himself  with  such 
mildness  and  meekness,  with  such  good-nature  and  courtesy, 
and  above  all  with  such  amiability  and  genuine  piety,  that  He 
gave  no  good  ground  for  complaint,  much  less  of  persecution. 
Now,  if  you  are  striving  to  lead  a  Christian  life — that  is, 
a  life  like  Christ's — some  things  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  you.  First  and  foremost,  above  all,  obey  the  voice  of 
your  Heavenly*Father  as  expressed  in  His  Holy  Word.  In- 
terpret that  word  yourself  as  did  Jesus,  You  have  a  plainer 
Testament  to  read  than  did  He;  for  you  have  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  tell  you  how  to  live,  while  He  had  only  the  Old.  And 
you  have  the  advantage  of  His  life  to  illustrate  the  message ; 
while  He  had  no  advantage  from  a  life  lived  before  Him  which 
it  would  be  safe  for  Him  to  follow.  Furthermore,  do  not  live 
by  the  rule  that  the  habits  of  men  give.  Do  not  shape  your 
piety  in  churchly  moulds  any  more  than  did  He.     Every  pious 
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soul  should  make  its  own  habits  ;  it  has  a  right  so  to  do— a 
right  whose  justice  beds  itself  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Do 
hot  deify  man-customs  and  take  dedication  from  it.  Do 
not  read  your  Bible  even  as  other  folks  read  theirs.  Every 
soul  has  its  own  eyes  and  should  use  them — eyes  that  discern 
the  things  of  the  Spirit — eyes  that  see  the  evil  and  the  good 
from  a  point  of  view  peculiar  to  itself  and  superlatively  bene- 
ficial to  itself.  Don't  be  a  Baptist  Christian  nor  a  Methodist 
Christian — an  Unitarian  or  an  orthodox  Christian — any  more 
than  Jesus  was  scribe  or  Pharisee,  priest  or  Levite.  Jesus  was 
always  Jesus  :  His  simple,  natural,  unartificial  self.  Be  all 
this  yourself.  Don't  affect  forms  and  styles  of  piety.  Don't 
make  broad  your  phylactery.  Don't  wear  any  phylacteries 
at  all.  True  piety  is  modest.  It  never  does  anything  to 
advertise  itself.  It  shrinks  from  being  observed.  Some  people 
act  as  if  they  thought  that  they  could  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
God  had  made  them  with  different  looking  faces  and  different 
sounding  voices  than  they  have.  And  so  they  go  to  work  to 
torture  their  countenances  into  certain  pious  appearances,  and 
make  religious  tones  for  their  throats  ;  hoping  thereby  to  better 
their  influence  on  the  unregenerate,  and  serve  God  more  power- 
fully. I  need  not  tell  you  what  a  failure  they  make.  We  should 
remember  that  we  have  come  to  the  day  of  spiritual  freedom — 
not  as  it  stands  related  to  secular  law  and  civil  government ; 
but  as  it  stands  related  to  surrounding  customs  and  dominant 
habits.  We  all  know  that  the  High  Churchman  and  the  Quaker 
are  vastly  unlike ;  that  the  Methodist  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
worshipper  differ  as  broadly.  And  yet  we  all  know  that  for 
every  process  of  feeding  the  soul  there  is  a  soul  to  eat ;  and 
for  every  food,  into  whatever  form  it  may  be  worked,  if  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  be  in  it,  there  is  corresponding  hunger. 

So,  then,  however  you  worship,  let  it  be  the  worship  that 
ministers  most  to  your  needs.  And  in  whatever  way  you  live 
your  religious  life,  let  it  be  the  natural  way  to  you.  A  man 
cannot  imitate  Christ  while  he  is  fictitious.  He  may  think 
he  does,  but  he  does  not.  He  may  be  religious,  but  he  is  not 
Christian,  when  the  term  is  given  its  full  significance.  Nor 
can  he  grow  in  grace  as  he  would  otherwise  grow.  Nor  can 
he  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  along  a  road  macadamised  with 
formalities.  A  saint  has  the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  the  manner 
of  a  child,  even  as  the  Master  says,  "Except  ye  become  as 
little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  think  the  experience  of  the  church  shows  that,  taking  all  in 
all,  no  one  single  virtue  is  more  needed  to  assist  one  in  leading 
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the  Christian  life  than  that  of  courage.  And  you  who  are 
starting  in  the  Christian  course  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  You  should  remember  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
fight,  not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities 
and  powers  that  are  not  of  this  world.  And  these  will  apply 
their  influences  upon  you  through  human  forces — through  men 
and  women — through  the  conjunction  of  evil  circumstances — 
through  transient  occasions  promotive  of  evil — through  that 
which  in  itself  is  pure  and  good,  perverted  for  their  wicked 
purpose --through  attack  of  enemies  both  open  and  disguised 
— through  enticement  of  friends  that  know  not  what  they  do ; 
through  all  these  mediums  the  powers  of  darkness  will  seek 
to  turn  you  aside  from  the  true  course. 

Against  these  you  must  stand.  And  against  these,  unless 
you  have  a  superb  courage  in  your  heart,  you  will  not  stand. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  actual  cutting  and  slashing  to  do  in 
the  Christian  warfare  yet.  Parrying,  with  a  thrust  or  two,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  does  very  well  in  a  play-fight  \  but  when 
the  enemy  makes  a  rush  at  you,  either  your  or  his  head  must 
come  off".  Many  seem  to  forget  that  the  man  who  trusts  him- 
self most  trusts  God  most ;  for  is  it  not  God  that  gives  us  our 
power  by  nature  and  reinforces  it  daily  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  ?  And  where  shall  we  find  God  to  trust  if  not  in  our- 
selves, as  incorporate  to  our  structure,  and  as  superadded  by 
grace  ? 

I  know  that  God  is  outside  of  me  ;  but  I  know  not  how  I  can 
sense  Him  save  by  that  which  is  within  me,  nor  do  I  know  how 
He  can  put  in  forceful  application  His  power  to  my  service, 
unless  He  does  it  by  coming  into  potent  contact  with  my 
faculties,  and  so  strengthening  them.  This  calling  upon  a  far-off 
God  for  help  as  a  man  in  a  roadway  might  call  upon  a  distant 
engine  to  come  and  transport  him,  seems  to  me  a  total  ignoring 
of  those  laws  which  govern  the  generation  of  spiritual  force, 
which  prayer  has  for  its  object.  I  ^d^y generation  oi^j^inXyxdX  force, 
not  transmission,  God  does  not  transmit  things  to  us  as  from 
a  distant  station.  God's  home  is  not  leagues  away.  "  Do  you 
not  know,"  said  Paul,  "  that  your  bodies  are  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?"  And  does  not  the  priest  stay  in  the  temple? 
And  is  not  his  service  performed  within  the  sacred  enclosure  ? 
And  is  it  not  God's  Spirit  that  generates  spiritual  force  within 
the  soul,  whereby  the  soul  resists  evil  ?  And  do  you  think 
that  the  witness  of  your  acceptance  with  God  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  record  written  in  some  far-away  book,  when  you  are  plainly 
informed  in  Scripture  that  the  witness  of  your  acceptance  is  a 
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spiritual  witness  within  you  ?  Even  as  it  is  said,  **His  Spirit 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 

Find,  then,  men  and  women,  in  every  stress  of  spiritual 
fortune — in  every  hour  of  supreme  exposure  to  evil — in  every 
time  of  assault  from  wickedness — find,  then,  your  resources 
within  yourselves ;  not  of  yourselves,  but  within  yourselves. 
Too  many  people  have  an  outside  God.  What  they  need, — 
what  you  need,  what  the  world  needs,  is  an  inside  Deity. 
As  Paul  said,  "  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory." 

I  judge  that  all,  with  whatever  failure  of  understanding,  with 
whatever  shortcomings  of  conduct  their  efforts  may  be  attended, 
I  judge  that  all  who  are  striving  sincerely  to  lead  the  Christian 
life  are  subjects  of  congratulation.  And  to  all  you,  of  whatever 
name  or  persuasion,  or  station  in  life,  who  are  thus  striving,  I 
extend  congratulations.  Not  the  small  and  meagre  congratu- 
lation of  a  man;  but  that  large  and  generous  congratulation  which 
proceeds  from  one  who  feels  himself  to  be,  and  is,  only  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  good,  and  the  just,  and  the  wise  of  the  earth — 
ay,  and  of  angels,  and  of  those  who  are  mighty  in  holiness  before 
God.  The  earth,  which  feels  through  her  organic  frame,  and 
gives  evidence  through  her  ample  growths  of  the  benevolence 
of  her  Creator,  manifested  through  law  and  wisely  distributed 
force,  congratulates  you.  The  heaven,  through  whose  vast 
distances  and  amid  whose  maze  of  stars  harmonious  regulations 
hold  sway,  congratulate  you.  Yea,  and  the  whole  creation, 
which,  as  Paul  says,  "groans  together  and  travails  in  pain  till  the 
present  time,"  rejoiceth  with  you  in  the  joyful  hope  that  even 
itself  will  be  emancipated  from  the  slavery  of  corruption  into 
the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  Gad. 

The  congratulations  that  I  speak  to  you,  therefore,  come  to 
you  from  the  universe  at  large,  in  behalf  of  that  universal  har- 
mony for  which  it  longs,  and  in  which  you  have  been  a  discord 
until  now,  but  have  been  brought  into  unison  and  keyed  to  the 
proper  note,  so  that  in  leading  the  Christian  life  you  have 
become  a  part  of  that  universal  psalm  and  hymn  whose  line,  or 
tuneful  chord,  as  the  psalmist  says,  has  gone  out  to  all  the  earth, 
and  whose  melody  vibrates  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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**  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not;  for,  behold  I  bring  you  goo<l 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." — Luke  ii.  lo. 

The  days  of  life  are  not  lived  on  one  level  range.  There  are 
days  that  are  lifted,  and  days  that  are  depressed ;  days  which 
stand  out  radiant  with  opportunity,  as  summits  of  mountains 
stand  forth  to  the  eye  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  And 
when  a  man  comes  to  one  of  the  uplifted  days  of  life — to  one 
of  the  radiant  days — to  a  day  luminous  in  its  every  hour,  in 
which  duty  is  revealed,  in  which  opportunity  is  apprehended, 
in  which  effort  fruits  itself  and  endeavour  becomes  golden- 
headed  like  a  wheat-field  when  the  ripened  heads  hang  pendent 
for  the  sickle — it  is  proper  for  him  to  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
Indeed,  there  are  days  made  for  song,  made  for  gladness  of 
heart,  made  for  self-congratulation  and  praise.  Now  and  then 
you  come  to  a  day  so  auspicious,  so  prophetic  of  good,  that  it 
sings  through  all  its  hours,  and  is  as  a  hymn  and  a  psalm. 

Not  only  do  men  come  to  such  days,  not  only  do  individuals 
find  themselves  lifted  by  God's  mercy  to  such  summits  of 
feeling  and  expression,  but  nations  and  cities,  governments 
and  institutions,  come  to  the  same  happy  fortune.  There  are 
days  in  national  life  linked  with  such  victorious  memories,  full 
with  such  present  triumphs,  that  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  every 
patriotic  citizen  flings  out  to  the  morning  air  the  national 
banner.  And  when  night  darkens  over  the  land,  the  common 
joy  prolongs  its  expression  in  the  light  of  illuminations,  and 
from  the  capitol  down  to  the  woodman's  hut  the  happy  radiance 
streams  afar.  Institutions,  too,  have  their  glorious  days. 
Popular  movements  that  represent  great  causes  and  grand 
effects  roll  up  like  waves  to  their  cresting,  and  the  power  of  the 
forces  which  moved  them  on  culminates  in  popular  gladness. 

Religion  shares  in  the  action  of  this  law.  The  church  as  an 
institution,  more  than  once  through  the  centuries,  after  long 
and  toilsome  joumeyings,  after  struggles  innumerable  and  toil 
beyond  measurement,  has  suddenly  found  herself  standing  on 
the  very  summit  of  happy  fortune,  with  her  white  feet  planted 
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on  the  crest  of  the  highest  advantage,  and  her  face  lighted  with 
the  unclouded  radiance  of  a  newly-risen  and  fully-orbed  hope. 
And  when  those  who  share  her  weal  and  woe,  who  weep  in 
her  affliction  and  rejoice  in  her  successes,  have  seen  her  thus 
triumph,  have  seen  her  thus  exalted,  have  seen  her  thus 
stand,  the  admiration  of  all  eyes  and  the  hope  of  all  hearts, 
loved  of  men  and  honoured  of  God,  they  have  poured  their 
thanksgiving  forth  as  the  morning  pours  out  her  light,  or  Nature 
pours  out  her  spring  gladness  in  the  music  of  all  her  birds,  the 
rustle  of  her  every  leaf,  and  the  cheerful  murmuring  of  her 
thousand  streams. 

I  know  that  I  but  express  your  own  feelings.  Christian  friends, 
when  I  say  that  this  city,  and  the  Church  of  the  living  God  in 
this  city,  has  come  to  such  a  day,  to  such  an  opportunity,  and 
to  such  an  occasion  of  heartfelt  joy.  The  Lowi  has  lifted  the 
light  of  His  countenance  upon  us,  and  our  faces  shine.  The  Lord 
has  bared  His  right  arm  ;  He  has  gotten  Himself  victory  over 
the  adversary  ;  He  has  delivered  those  that  were  in  bonds  out 
of  slavery ;  He  has  opened  the  dungeon  door  for  the  prisoner ; 
He  has  whispered  consolation  to  the  sorrowing ;  He  has  given 
peace  to  the  troubled.  Those  that  were  far  off  He  has  brought 
nigh ;  and  they  that  stood  in  the  shadow  of  death  He  has 
brought  out  of  the  gloom  and  led  them  up  till  they  stand  in  the 
light  of  the  life  everlasting. 

He  has  also  quickened  His  church,  and  made  that  which 
was  sluggish  to  become  active.  Through  veins  that  were 
empty  or  frozen  He  has  poured  in  full  tide  the  warm  currents 
that  are  in  Him.  Those  who  were  sleeping  at  their  posts  He 
has  roused  and  made  watchful.  The  timid  He  has  braced  with 
new  courage.  To  the  faithless  He  has  communicated  the 
energies  of  work-producing  faith.  And  in  the  dark  bosom  of 
despair  itself  He  has  kindled  the  flame  of  unquenchable  hope. 
He  has  taught  us,  who  were  in  danger  of  forgetting  it,  the 
power  of  truth  ;  revealed  to  eyes  that  saw  it  not  the  almighti- 
ness  of  grace ;  and  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  the  city,  and 
before  the  country,  that  His  Word  is  sufficient  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  His  Spirit  amply  qualified  to  convict  the  heart,  and  His 
love  abundant  to  save  the  world. 

It  is  before  our  eyes,  let  us  remember,  that  the  glorious 
fulfilment  of  His  message  has  for  these  many  days  been  unrolled. 
We,  even  we,  have  lived  to  see  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Our 
fathers  saw  it  before  us  and  rejoiced.  Our  mothers  saw  it,  and 
were  made  glad.  They  died  in  the  hope  that  what  they  had 
seen  their  children  might  see.     And  when  they  departed,  being 
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lifted,  they  carried  their  prayers  unto  God,  that  all  He  had  done 
might  be  repeated,  and  those  who  were  to  come  after  might 
behold  the  fulness  of  what  they  in  their  day  had  seen  only  the 
part 

There  have  been  days  when,  as  citizens  of  the  republic,  we 
were  glad  because  of  what  our  eyes  saw  and  our  ears  heard. 
They  have  been  days  when  in  our  family  circle  we  have  been 
made  happy  by  reason  of  the  love  that  came  to  us,  and  the 
gifts  of  love.  But  never  before,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  many 
of  us  who  are  Christians,  who  are  citizens  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel,  who  are  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  family  of  grace,  had  such  occasion  and  such  cause  for 
happiness  as  we  have  seen  this  winter,  do  still  see,  and  pray 
that  we  may  continue  to  see  until  the  day  of  our  earthly  victory 
is  ended,  and  we  have  entered  the  eternal  triumph  of  the  skies. 
Let  us  rejoice,  then,  and  be  glad,  fellow-Christians,  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  what  we  see,  hear  what  we  hear,  know  what 
we  know,  and  hope  what  we  hope.  All  honour  to  those  faith- 
ful men  who  have  visited  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
laboured  for  the  upbuilding  of  His  kingdo-n.  They  have  taught 
many  of  us  lessons  that  we  shall  not  forget.  They  have 
revealed  unto  us  facts  that  henceforth  we  shall  not  ignore: 
through  suggestion,  through  method  and  performance,  through 
manner  of  administration  and  actual  accomplishment.  They 
have  sown  seeds  broadcast  in  the  soil  of  the  church  that  shall 
spring  up  and  ripen  a  harvest  of  wisdom  for  ministry  and  laity 
alike. 

We  have  learned  lessons,  I  say,  that  we  shall  not  forget.  We 
have  learned  that  the  old  must  give  place  to  the  new ;  that 
that  which  has  been  in  administration  is  not  adequate  for  that 
which  must  be ;  that  God's  kingdom  must  be  a  movement  if  it 
is  to  be  a  power ;  and  that  common  sense  and  business  enter- 
prise are  as  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  church  as  the 
leaven  is  needed  in  the  loaf.  We  were  getting  so  stiffly  swarded 
with  prosaic  custom  that  we  were  actually  hide-bound.  God 
is  driving  His  coulter  and  ploughshare  through  us,  and 
that  which  was  on  the  top  is  turned  under,  and  that 
which  was  underneath  and  despised  is  coming  to  the  surface 
and  being  made  prominent.  The  very  wrath  of  the  Lord  will 
burn  against  us,  if  the  old-time  inefficient  complacency  and 
devout  stupidity  in  religious  administration  shall  ever  again 
become  potential  in  our  churches. 

The  reason  that  we  are  happy — the  reason  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  happy,  in  view  of  the  religious  activity  in  the  midst 
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of  which  we  stand,  and  in  which  we  propose  to  continue — is 
because  men  have  been  and  are  being  helped.  This  is  not  a 
human  movement  whose  current  is  flowing  through  our  city. 
Men  have  laboured  in  it,  but  we  do  not  represent  it  It  is 
God*s  movement,  in  which  men  are  only  accidents,  as  it  were. 
God  has  spoken  through  them,  energised  through  them ;  but 
all  that  was  forceful  for  good  is  of  God.  Paul  may  plant  and 
ApoUos  may  water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase.  And  it  is 
because  God  alone  represents  the  power  by  which  great  deeds 
have  been  performed,  that  men  have  been  helped  so — helped 
to  think,  helped  to  decide,  helped  to  do  and  to  live.  And  it 
is  because  Christianity  helps  men  that  it  is  properly  named 
"  glad  news ; "  and  it  may  be  well  for  us  who  are  in  worship 
assembled  to  ask  ourselves  and  to  consider  wherein  Christianity 
is  glad  news,  and  why,  being  accepted,  it  brings  joy  to  the 
human  heart  In  the  first  place,  it  is  glad  news  because  it  is  a 
revelation  of  God — both  as  to  what  He  is  in  Himself,  and  what 
His  feelings  are  toward  man. 

The  highest  conception  the  human  mind  can  form  is  that  of 
Deity.  It  is  too  great  in  itself  to  go  on  without  conceiving  of 
a  greater.  The  human  constitution  is  of  so  noble  a  sort,  is  so 
majestic  in  its  vision,  so  profound  in  its  necessities,  that  it  must 
have  a  God.  The  greatness  of  man  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 
him  is  an  actual  craving  to  bow  down  to  some  one  or  to  some- 
thing that  symbolises  some  one.  Adoration  is  instinctive  to 
human  nature.  No  man  so  low  that  he  has  not  his  God.  No 
man  has  risen  or  can  rise  so  high  as  to  out-soar  the  necessity  of 
devotion.  So  strong  is  this  natural  craving  after  a  Deity  in 
man,  that  in  default  of  one  being  revealed  by  truth,  they  have 
gratefully  accepted  one  revealed  by  falsehood.  They  have  even 
welcomed  deception,  and  have  cherished  delusion  as  a  boon. 
And  when  the  heavens  were  dumb,  when  the  vault  of  their  life 
overhead  was  black,  unlighted  by  a  single  star  of  knowledge ; 
when  out  of  the  smothering  gloom  descended  no  message,  no 
voice,  no  hint  by  which  to  guide  them  in  their  cravings,  the 
poor  child  of  Nature,  yielding  to  the  dominant  instincts  of  his 
breast,  has  taken  wood  and  stone  and  hewn  out  a  god  for  him- 
self; unable  to  go  through  his  life  without  giving  some 
expression  at  least  to  the  worship  that  was  within  him;  unwilling 
to  live  and  die  without  a  God  to  adore,  or  at  least  without  a 
devil  to  placate. 

Look,  then,  at  and  consider  the  state  of  the  world  before 
Christianity  was  bom.  Here  and  there  an  old  sage,  by  sixty 
years  of  studentship,  had  groped  his  way  up  until  his  fingers 
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had  felt  out  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  of  truth  which  taught 
him  the  rudiments  of  righteousness.  Here  and  there  the 
Divine  Spirit,  without  help  of  letters,  had  communicated  to  a 
tribe  or  nation  so  much  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  that  they  lived 
faithful  to  their  marriage  vows,  knew  the  blessings  of  home, 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  property  and  life  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  would  not  steal,  and  they  would  not  kill.  But  of  God 
they  knew  little.  Of  the  life  beyond  the  grave  they  knew 
nothing.  The  consolation  which  comes  from  knowledge  they 
had  not  amid  their  trials.  And  the  faith  and  hope  which  are 
born  from  the  connection  between  human  intelligence  and  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  cheer  and  sustain  us  in  the  dying  hour,  they 
missed.  They  died  blindly  submissive ;  they  died  wretchedly 
patient ;  they  died  stoically  indifferent.  And  those  that  were 
left  to  mourn  above  their  graves  mourned  without  hope.  Their 
tears  fell  over  mounds  that  spoke  only  of  death,  and  their 
eyes  gazed  sorrowfully  at  urns  that  ministered  to  love  nothing 
but  despair.  • 

But  when  Christianity  was  bom,  a  sun  rose  into  the  darkness 
of  the  world.  Men  saw  what  they  had  felt  must  be,  but  what 
they  had  never  before  seen.  And  chiefest  among  all  sights 
revealed  stood  God.  The  heaven  was  no  longer  a  vacuum. 
The  spaces  beyond  the  sight  of  the  eye  were  no  longer  a 
mockery.  Within  the  heavens  and  filling  them  there  was 
Deity  ;  and  through  the  farther  spaces  they  were  told  that  that 
Deity  at  death  would  receive  them  as  children  are  received  to 
a  home.  Yes,  as  children  are  received  to  a  home ;  for  Chris- 
tianity told  them  that  God  is  their  Father ;  that  they  were  His 
children.  It  told  them  of  His  affection,  of  His  patience,  of  His 
mercy.  It  told  them  that  He  was  mindful  of  them,  that  His 
ears  were  open  to  their  cries,  and  His  eyes  noted  the  falling  of 
their  tears. 

What  a  revelation  was  this  I  How  satisfactory  in  its  nature  ! 
How  sublime  in  its  significance  I  How  far-reaching  in  its  in- 
fluence !  Upon  what  lasting  foundation  could  government  ever 
build,  until  there  was  given  unto  man  a  true  conception  of  God? 
How  should  literature,  how  should  human  imagination,  ever 
be  purged  of  its  uncleanness,  save  by  the  cleansing  energy  of 
such  a  revelation  ?  How  could  religion  ever  be  aught  else  than 
superstition?  How  could  piety  ever  become  intelligent?  How 
could  devotion  ever  be  ardent  and  sincere  until,  in  the  person 
of  God,  the  source  and  pattern  of  all  purity,  of  all  justice,  of 
all  affection,  should  be  revealed  unto  man  ?  Let  it  be  known, 
then,  and  profoundly  felt  by  us  all  here  to-day,  that  Christianity 
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was  "glad  news'*  unto  man,  first  and  foremost,  because  it 
revealed  God — because  it  answered  satisfactorily  the  long  un- 
answered interrogations  of  the  human  mind,  and  perfectly  met 
the  long  unmet  cravings  of  the  human  heart 

We  do  not  realise,  so  familiar  are  we  with  the  thought,  what 
a  gap  would  be  made  in  our  lives  if  from  our  minds  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  God  were  stricken.  Such  a  removal 
would  be  like  taking  one's  heart  from  his  bosom.  As  in  the 
one  case  physically  we  could  not  survive,  so  in  the  other  case 
spiritually  we  could  not  survive.  As  in  the  one  case  the  body 
would  lie  down  and  die,  so  in  the  other  case  it  might  also  be 
said  that  the  very  soul  would  lie  down  and  expire.  As  the 
stars  move  round  the  sun,  so  do  the  souls  of  men  revolve  round 
their  Deity.  We  are  tied  to  our  spiritual  orbits  by  our  know- 
ledge of  God.  We  should  become  vagrant  with  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  vagrancy  of  the  old-time  heathenism,  if  the  im- 
pelling, guiding,  controlling  influence,  which  God  through  our 
knowledge  of  Him  ^uts  ceaselessly  upon  us,  were  intermitted. 
For,  as  Paul  said  with  a  philosophic  accuracy  that  few  readers 
apprehend,  "  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

The  first  reason,  then,  why  Christianity  is  glad  news  is 
because  it  revealed  God  to  man.  And  the  second  great  and 
emphatic  reason  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because  it  revealed  man 
to  himself. 

Never  till  Jesus  was  bom — never  till  He  had  lived  and 
passed  away — did  man  know  the  nobility  of  his  species.  Never 
until  God  dwelt  in  the  flesh  could  any  man  know  what  flesh 
might  become.  Never  until  the  fulness  of  God  was  in  man 
bodily,  might  the  race  gel  even  a  hint  of  that  Divine  receptive- 
ness  that  above  all  else,  perhaps,  most  nobly  characterises  human 
nature.  For  natures  are  measured,  not  by  what  they  can  im- 
part primarily,  but  by  what  they  can  receive.  The  ox  can 
receive  but  little.  The  sweetness  of  the  grass,  the  pungency 
of  the  budding  shrubbery  he  crops,  the  coolness  of  the  water 
that  he  drinks  when  athirst — these  measure  his  being.  They 
minister  to  his  structure,  and  its  wants  being  supplied  his  life  is 
satisfied.  The  dog  can  receive  yet  more.  He  craves  food, 
but  he  also  craves  aflection.  A  life  higher  than  his  own  is 
needed  for  his  happiness.  He  looks  at  the  hand  of  his 
master  as  the  inferior  looks  at  the  superior  when  itself  is  great 
enough  to  discover  greatness.  The  dog  finds  deity  in  his 
master.  From  him  he  learns  law  and  love  both.  From  him 
he  receives  joy  so  intense  that  even  his  master  marvels  at  it, ' 
and  wonders  that  so  slight  a  motion  of  his  hand,  so  brief  an 
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utterance  from  his  lips,  can  make  any  being  so  happy.  It  is 
because  the  dog  can  receive  so  much  that  thought  ranks  him 
so  high.  And  the  capacity  of  receptiveness  gives  accurate 
measurement  and  gradation  to  animals  and  to  men. 

I  say  to  men ;  for  the  same  law  holds  good  in  the  human 
species.  There  are  some  who  receive  little.  They  look  at  the 
sky  when  the  glory  of  God  flushes  it,  and  the  earth  is  robed 
like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  with  eyes  that  neither 
light  nor  kindle  at  the  beauty  they  behold.  Sounds  pass 
through  the  air  sweet  as  angels  sing,  and  their  dull  ears  receive 
no  suggestions  of  heaven  from  the  delicious  strain.  God  visits 
them  by  providences  so  merciful,  so  auspicious,  so  unexpected, 
that  one  would  think  that  the  day  in  which  mercy  came  would 
be  held  sacred  in  memory  for  ever.  And  yet  their  hearts  remain 
unstirred,  or  are  moved  only  by  selfish  and  economic  considera- 
tions. Some  are  born  of  the  sod.  Only  what  the  sod  produces 
can  they  yield  forth.  Only  what  the  sod  receives  can  they  receive. 
They  represenj:  the  lowest  order  of  the  highest  earthly  species. 
And  it  is  because  they  can  receive  so  Uttle  of  that  which  is 
high,  and  fine,  and  spiritual  that  we  know  them  to  be  low. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  as  a  house  when 
its  windows  are  all  open,  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  play  through 
its  chambers.  There  is  no  form  of  beauty ;  there  is  no  shade 
of  loveliness ;  there  is  no  odour  or  perfume,  nor  any  melgdious 
sound,  that  appeals  to  them  in  vain.  And  when  we  view  them  on 
the  higher  levels  of  receptiveness — the  levels  of  mind  and  soul 
— ^we  find  that  their  intellect  and  their  spirits  alike  are  as  pools 
that  stand  waiting  for  the  streams  to  flow  into  them.  From 
history  and  poetry,  from  science  and  art,  from  past  and  present, 
they  are  ministered  unto  ceaselessly.  Nor  is  there  anything 
religious,  anything  sacred  and  devout,  anything  spiritual  and 
Divine,  which  does  not  find  ready  entrance  into  their  natures. 
So  freely  do  they  receive  of  these,  that  by  them  at  last  they  are 
possessed.  Renewed  in  mind,  transformed  in  spirit,  sanctified 
in  soul,  they  become  like  Him  of  whom  they  have  received. 
So  that  their  walk  and  conversation  is  with  God. 

Never,  as  we  have  said,  until  Christ  came  was  the  greatness 
of  this  capacity  to  receive  demonstrated.  When  the  God- man 
came,  manhood  got  a  new  definition.  Thenceforward  it  would 
mean  more  than  it  ever  meant.  Man  had  been  one  sort  of  a 
being  before  Christ  came  ;  after  that,  he  was  another  sort  of  a 
being.  The  birth  at  Bethlehem  gave  a  new  significance  to 
birth,  made  motherhood  a  new  thing,  and  gave  to  fatherhood 
a  larger  sanctity.     No  one  might  tell  what  man  was  worth 
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until  it  was  known  what  man  might  be.  Christ  showed  what 
man  might  be,  and  thereby  fixed  his  value.  And  the  value 
which  Christ  fixed  upon  man — ay,  upon  the  meanest  man — 
was  of  such  a  sort  that  earthly  mathematics  by  no  method  of 
combination  could  express  it.  Heaven  paid  such  a  price  for 
man  that  man  himself  was  astonished.  And  the  astonishment 
deepens  with  the  birth  of  every  generation  and  the  spread  of 
intelligence.  You  know  what  heaven  paid  for  man.  It  paid 
life  for  life.  It  paid  the  larger  life  for  the  smaller  life.  It  paid 
the  life  of  God's  only-begotten  Son,  not  alone  for  the  king  on 
his  throne  and  the  nobleman  in  his  palace ;  not  only  for  the 
rich  and  the  great,  for  the  learned  and  the  famous  ;  but  for  the 
peasant  also,  for  the  serf,  for  the  slave,  for  the  thief,  ay,  and 
for  the  sot.  That  tells  you  what  man  is.  That  tells  you  what 
he  is  worth.  Heaven  is  not  impulsive.  God  is  deliberation. 
God's  acts  are  based  on  knowledge.  They  are  children  of 
wisdom.  Christ's  sacrifice  was  a  premeditation.  And  only 
when  you  rehearse  all  that  God  has  done  for  man,  have  you 
the  mental  enlightenment  to  discern  what  man  is.  Remember, 
therefore,  all  the  prophecies.  Remember  all  the  efforts  God 
made  to  save  man,  from  Adam  down.  Remember  the  birth  at 
Bethlehem.  Remember  all  the  teachings  and  labours  of 
Jesus.  Remember  the  trial  before  Pontius  Pilate.  Remem- 
ber Calvary;  and  remember  that  all  this  was  done — done 
by  Heaven — <ione  by  God  Himself — for  man.  And  then  tell 
me  if,  without  revelation,  the  worth  of  man  could  ever  be 
guessed  at. 

There  is  a  phrase  current  among  us  like  this,  **The  light 
that  streams  from  the  cross.*'  We  accept  the  phrase.  There  is 
a  light  that  streams  from  the  cross,  beyond  the  light  of  any  sun- 
rise, beyond  the  light  of  all  suns  and  moons  and  stars  com- 
bined ;  finer,  brighter,  more  puissant  with  illumination ;  a  light 
that  makes  us  perceive,  not  the  value  of  matter,  but  the  glory 
of  spirit — not  the  loveliness  of  earth,  but  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  a  soul.  Let  this  light  focalise  on  you.  Is  there 
a  poor  man  here  ?  Is  there  an  ignorant  man  here  ?  Is 
there  one  little  esteemed  of  the  world — one  who  seems  of  little  "" 
account  to  men  ?  If  there  is,  I  single  him  out ;  I  put  him  at 
that  very  point  at  which  all  the  rays  which  descend  through 
nineteen  centuries  from  Calvary  converge;  and  with  its  full 
radiance  shining  upon  that  soul,  I  ask  you  to  see  and  behold 
its  infinite  value !  What  may  that  soul  not  be  ?  Remember,  it 
is  immortal !  Remember  that,  by  a  law  of  its  being,  it  must 
grow  everlastingly !     Remember  that  God  made  it — made  it 
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in  His  own  image — and  then,  as  you  look  upward,  as  you 
send  your  vision  in  forecast  far  down  through  the  centuries, 
through  the  ages,  ay,  and  through  the  cycles  of  eternity,  and 
see  that  soul  still  living,  still  growing,  still  becoming  mightier 
and  mightier  in  holiness,  more  and  more  glorious  in  attribute, 
more  and  more  majestic  in  mood,  more  and  more  useful  in 
ministry — tell  me  if  you  can  what  its  value  is  as  it  stands 
revealed  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  second  reason,  then,  why  Christianity  is  glad  news  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  beyond  any  mere  religion,  beyond  all 
philosophies,  it  tells  me  what  man  is.  We  who  are  here  can 
rise  up  and  say,  "  We  know  what  man  is  ! "  The  world,  from 
east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  can  say,  speaking  through 
all  her  myriad  mouths,  "  We  know  what  man  is ! "  The  great 
continents,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  far  shores  and  the  far 
climes,  through  all  their  industries,  through  all  their  commerce, 
through  their  intelligence,  through  the  glory  of  their  bloom  and 
the  pendent  wealth  of  their  harvests,  can  say,  "  We  know  what 
man  is  I "  Ay,  and  the  spirits  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  and 
the  great  angels  that  wait  be'fore  God,  mighty  in  their  power 
and  intelligence,  can  bow  down  before  Him  who  made  the 
revelation  in  His  Son,  and  murmur,  in  the  hush  of  holy  awe, 
"  We  know  what  man  is  1  ** 

We  have  said  that  the  first  reason  why  Christianity  was  glad 
news  was  found  in  the  fact  that  it  revealed  God ;  and  the 
second  great  reason  that  it  was  glad  news  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  revealed  man  ;  and  now  we  say,  lastly,  that  the  third 
great  reason  why  Christianity  is  glad  news  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  reveals  God  in  man, 

Theodore  Parker,  of  pleasant  memory  to  many,  to  whom 
this  city  owes  much,  and  to  whom  humanity  owes  more,  had 
a  splendid  conception  of  God.  No  nobler  Deity  was  ever 
preached  than  he  proclaimed.  Many  who  deride  him,  but 
have  never  read  him,  would  be  richer  spiritually  than  they  are 
if  in  their  minds  and  souls  they  had  his  conception  of  Divinity. 
In  addition  to  his  splendid  conception  of  God,  he  had  the 
'lioblest  possible  conception  of  man — of  his  nature,  of  his 
possibilities,  of  his  rights,  and  of  his  destiny.  But  of  God  in 
man  he  seems  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  conception.  On  his 
right  hand  stood  God,  like  a  hewn  pillar,  massive  and  polished 
to  the  finest  gleam ;  on  the  left  stood  man,  a  companion  pillar, 
of  which  in  way  of  description  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
the  reflection  of  the  other.  But  God  in  man,  or  the  God-man 
— that  white  arch  that  should  connect  and  span  the  space 
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between  the  two — he  did  not  discern.  In  charity,  we  remem- 
ber that  he  lived  in  a  murky  time,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
dense  and  thick  with  epithet,  denunciation,  and  personal  abuse. 
He  lived  in  the  time  when  men's  blood  was  hot,  when  calmness 
was  absent  from  the  mind,  when  tongues  that  should  have 
moved  only  in  prayer  for  each  other,  shaped  bitter  denuncia- 
tions. Had  he  lived  longer,  I  feel  confident,  and  we  all  may 
hope,  that  he  would  have  seen  what  he  failed  to  see — his  mind 
discerned  and  his  soul  rejoiced  in  the  most  glorious  fact  of 
human  history:  the  fact  of  God  in  the  flesh  revealing  His  own 
love  and  His  children's  greatness,  and  reconciling  all  men  unto 
Himself. 

That  God  was  in  Christ  we  believe.  That  He  was  the  "  ex- 
press likeness  "  of  His  Father  we  hold.  His  saying  that  He 
and  the  Father  were  one  we  credit  with  a  confidence,  with  a 
fixedness  of  assurance,  that  springs  from  our  profound  belief 
in  the  verity  of  the  message  and  the  veracity  of  the  man.  And 
that  the  object  of  this  incarnation  of  Deity  was  the  salvation  of 
men  from  their  sins  we  know.  The  mighty  and  benevolent 
uses  of  incarnation  are  patent.  Only  so  could  God  be  revealed, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  human  mind  might  apprehend  Him 
clearly,  and  the  human  soul  in  Him  find  courage.  Only  by 
such  an  incarnation  could  the  requisite  authority  be  given  to 
human  utterance,  and  the  requisite  wisdom  be  imparted  to 
human  understanding.  Only  by  such  an  incarnation  could  the 
holy  example,  whose  presence  was  needed,  be  given  unto  the 
world,  and  the  adequate  inspiration  be  imparted  to  humanity. 
And  only  by  such  an  incarnation,  only  through  the  lips  of  His 
own  Son,  could  the  Divine  Fatherhood  be  properly  declared, 
the  Divine  life  properly  lived,  and  the  victorious  sacrifice,  re- 
quired both  for  the  justice  of  heaven  and  the  moral  necessities 
of  men,  be  made. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
those  who  apprehend  the  high  spiritual  uses  it  subserves,  the  pro- 
found spiritual  necessities  it  meets,  and  the  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible truths  that  it  makes  familiar  unto  us.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  angels  is  confirmed  in  our  experience  and  corroborated 
by  our  knowledge  that  the  birth  of  Christianity  was  indeed 
"glad  news"  unto  men,  because  it  brought  God  out  of  distance 
and  darkness  into  light,  and  made  Him  nigh,  as  He  is  nigh  who 
shares  our  burdens,  consoles  our  sorrow,  and  in  every  pinch  and 
stress  of  disastrous  fortune  rescues  us  from  peril,  and  saves  us 
from  loss. 

It  is  night,     The  fields,  the  woods,  the  slopes  of  the  rounded 
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hills,  lie  dimly  outlined  beneath  the  light  of  the  luminous  Eastern 
stars.  Upon  the  hills  men  are  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks. 
Their  eyes  are  as  familiar  with  the  night  as  with  the  day,  for  the 
habit  of  their  lives  is  guardianship.  And  when  darkness  is 
abroad,  the  eyes  of  those  who  shield  weakness  and  innocence 
from  peril  must  be  open.  They  are  grouped.  By  some  ap- 
pointment they  have  brought  their  flocks  into  conjunction — 
perhaps  for  greater  safety,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  that 
impulse  which  prompts  those  that  watch  to  shorten  the  tedious 
hours  with  the  charm  of  companionship.  We  can  almost 
imagine  their  discourse.  Their  eyes  are  on  the  heavens. 
Their  thoughts  are  of  its  glory.  Their  conversation  of  the 
splendours  and  majesties  that  are  above.  In  occupation  they 
are  the  descendants  of  him  who  wrote,  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
work." 

Thus  are  they  standing  on  the  hills,  their  white  flocks  around 
them,  the  stars  above,  and  the  gloom  of  the  night  stretching  far 
over  the  world.  Suddenly  they  apprehend  a  presence — they 
feel  they  are  not  alone.  A  being  not  of  the  earth  stands  in 
their  midst ;  **  an  angel  of  the  Lord  is  with  them."  The  gloom 
feels  an  illumination.  "  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shines  "  around 
them.  It  is  a  startling  splendour.  They  gaze  at  each  other  as 
men  whose  eyes  see  with  a  light  not  of  this  world.  They 
tremble,  they  shake.  Their  faces  lose  the  flush  of  courage  and 
show  white  in  the  awful  radiance.  Then,  out  of  the  glory  and 
from  amidst  the  sheen  comes  a  voice,  and  the  voice  says, 
**  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  which  will  be  a 
great  joy  to  all  people;  because  to-day  is  bom  for  you  in 
David's  city  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  1 " 

Since  that  time  where  has  not  the  glad  news  gone  ?  It  has 
been  like  the  flight  of  birds  that  live  on  the  wing ;  that  feed  as 
they  fly,  and  they  rest  not  at  alL  Since  that  time  the  angel  has 
appeared  to  many,  and  millions  upon  millions  have  heard  his 
voice  and  seen  the  glory  of  his  appearance.  Christian  friends, 
we  have  heard  him.  Our  eyes  have  seen  the  splendour,  and 
we  have  verified  the  truth  of  the  message. 
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THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINES.    No.  I. 


"But  in  vain  they  do  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.*' — Matthew  xv.  9. 

It  is  impossible  for  New  England  to  pass  through  a  generation 
and  not  be  agitated  from  centre  to  circumference  with  the 
discussion  of  some  great  question.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  active  intellectual  life  of  the  people.  This  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  keeps  them  acquainted  with  the  foremost 
thought  of  the  whole  world.  If  there  is  an  invention  discovered 
or  a  new  treatise  written,  the  New  England  people  are  the  first 
to  hear  of  it,  and  the  first  to  estimate  its  value  and  influence 
on  the  commercial  and  literary  character  of  the  times.  If  there 
is  a  discovery  made  in  the  Orient,  some  old  tablet,  or  monu- 
mental fragment  of  earth,  on  which  signs  can  be  traced,  which 
being  interpreted  point  to  any  historic  event  in  past  ages,  New 
England  people  are  among  the  first  to  anticipate  its  influence* 
on  the  chronology  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  the  first  to  recog- 
nise its  importance  as  testimony.  If  the  geologist  with  patient 
searching  discovers  proof  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth 
twenty  thousand  years  before  the  popular  Mosaic  account  fixes 
his  birth,  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  so  quick  to 
apprehend  the  force'and  direction  of  the  assertion  as  those  who 
live  within  New  England  limits.  In  short,  no  new  star  can 
flash  into  existence  at  any  point  of  the  rounded  dome  of  the 
sky,  and  some  New  England  eye  not  catch  the  initial  gleam. 
No  word  expressive  of  a  new  idea  can  be  sounded  from  any 
mouth ;  no  new  or  startling  assertion  projected  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  some  New  England  ear  will  not  hear  the  passing 
vibration,  and  tell  the  newly  received  message  to  his  neighbour. 
Hence  it  happens  that  every  generation  of  New  England 
people  have  some  one  great  subject  to  consider.  For  the 
world  moves  upward  on  a  stairway,  whose  steps,  finer  and 
more  solid  than  marble,  are  quarried  out  from  great  themes 
universally  discussed  New  England,  especially,  moves  upward 
on  the  steps  of  debate.     Its  political  and  religious  history  alike 
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proves  it  Some  subject  like  that  of  slavery,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  comes  up  for  discussion,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
argument, — which  means  thirty  years  of  education, — the  people 
frame  it  into  the  great  stairway  up  which  they  are  mounting 
towards  a  higher  civilization ;  and  you  notice  that  however 
diverse  the  opinrons  at  the  start,  thirty  years  of  agitation  brings 
them  into  unanimity,  and  the  next  step  making  one  more  in 
the  great  stairway  is  adjusted  with  the  popular  acclamation. 

Or  it  may  be  the  question  of  religious  liberty, — ^and  no 
question  may  be  discussed  by  any  people,  of  graver  significance 
than  that  which  embraces  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience, 
including  the  rights  of  individual  judgment.  One  hundred 
professors  of  religion,  for  instance,  are  members  of  a  church 
one  side  of  the  street,  who  believe  that  baptism  means  sprink- 
ling. On  the  other  side  of  the  street  meets  a  little  conventicle 
of  six  or  eight  members  who  believe  that  baptism  should  be  by 
immersion.  The  hundred  decide  after  due  deliberation  and 
considerable  prayer, — and  making  eAch  motion  with  such 
regularity  and  slowness  that  each  turn  of  the  screw  shall  pinch, 
— that  the  seven  or  eight  are  wrong  in  their  belief,  and  wrong 
in  having  smy  such  belief,  that  is,  wrong  in  thinking  as  they  do, 
— not  only  wrong,  but  wicked ;  not  only  wicked,  but  contu- 
macious, and  therefore  fit  subjects  for  the  latest  stages  of 
discipline.  So  they  proceed  to  arrest  them,  put  them  in 
'prison,  scourge  them  once  or  twice  apiece  in  public,  and  finally, 
to  end  the  thing  up  handsomely  and  give  full  vindication  of 
their  authority,  banish  them  the  State. 

But  the  six  or  eight  are  stubborn  chaps,  endowed  with  a 
good  deal  of  native  grit,  with  enough  of  the  old  Adam  in  them 
to  be  willing  to  fight  at  due  provocation ;  and  enough  of  the 
new  Adam  in  them  to  be  crucified,  if  need  be,  for  the  truth ; 
and  so  they  join  issue  with  the  hundred,  and  according  to  their 
ability,  fight  the  thing  out. 

Well,  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  seeing  that  locally,  and  for 
the  time,  the  fight  is  going  against  them,  the  weaker  party, 
impelled  by  human  wit  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  both,  make  an 
appeal  to  man  ;  and  the  appeal,  in  substance  is  : 

"The  mind  is  free ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  judgment 
as  to  what  is  truth  ;  even  his  opinions  are  sacred  in  matters  of 
conscience ;  and  no  power  has  the  right  to  deprive  man  of  this, 
his  free-born  liberty.  Therefore,  we  are  wrong  and  hurt  and 
maltreated,  and  in  this,  man  is  wronged,  and  the  rights  of  all 
imperilled.  We  therefore  appeal  to  our  fellow  men,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  have  the  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
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dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  inteq>ret  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  according  to  our  own  judgment  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Word" 

Well,  New  England  hears  the  appeal,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
discussion,  and  not  a  little  hard  feeling,  finally  settles  down  to 
the  opinion  that  the  hundred  men  were  wrong,  and  the  six  or 
eight  men  were  right;  and,  therefore,  that  an  immersed 
disciple  is  just  as  good  as  a  sprinkled  disciple,  and  shall  have 
all  the  rights  in  the  premises. 

So  New  England  moves  upwards,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
stairway  of  discussion.  Every  thirty  years  she  comes  to  a  great 
debate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years  she  reaches  a  great 
conclusion,  and  the  conclusion  in  every  case  thus  far  in  her 
history,  has  been  to  the  ennobling  of  her  own  fame  for  justice 
and  mercy,  for  the  increase  of  her  reputation  for  common  sense, 
and  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

We  are  now  coming  to  another  period  of  discussion,  divided 
under  two  great  heads,  and  running  along  parallel  lines.  The 
two  branches  of  the  discussion  are  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  they  will  probably  end  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  One  branch  will  concern  the  honest 
administration  of  the  government ;  the  other  will  be  the  intelli- 
gent^ impartialy  and  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 

I  do  not  see,  touching  the  former  of  these  two  propositions, 
why  we  may  not  hope  for  a  just  and  happy  conclusion.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  man  should  lose  faith  in  the  instincts  of 
the  American  people,  especially  when  reinforced  as  they  are 
sure  to  be,  with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  in  the  main 
— and  decidedly,  too, — set  towards  righteousness.  Popular 
ignorance  of  economic  laws;  popular  indifference  to  eternal 
equity,  born  of  that  ignorance;  the  greed  of  rapid  gain, 
generated  and  nourished  in  the  decade  of  extravagance  now 
passed,  not  merely  as  to  time,  but  largely  as  to  its  influence  ; 
the  arts  of  a  class  of  politicians,  bred  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  selfishness  ;  the  blunderings  of  successive  Executives, 
who,  we  shall  find,  are  heirs  to  the  common  frailties  of  men ; 
and  above  all,  the  extreme  ignorance  of  even  those  whose 
position  and  abilities  make  them  the  natural  teachers  and 
leaders  of  the  people, — these  may  all  conspire  to  defer  the 
hour  when  the  people  shall  come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion. 
But  nothing  in  my  mind  is  surer  than  that  to  such  a  conclusion 
they  will  eventually  come, — a  conclusion  which  will  bring  a 
renewal  of  prosperity  at  home,  and  exalt  the  fame  of  our 
national  character  abroad.      For  no  one  can  make  me  believe 
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that  the  pointers  which  mark  American  progress  will  be  moved 
back  on  the  dial  of  time.  No  one  can  make  me  believe  that 
the  habit  of  honesty, — the  paying  of  every  dollar  of  public  and 
private  indebtedness  with  a  dollar  of  actual  value  ;  or  the  habit 
of  patriotism,  broad  in  its  thought  as  the  public  domain,  lofty 
and  pure  in  its  reach  as  the  sky  which  domes  the  continent 
from  shore  to  shore,  can  be  bribed,  cajoled,  tricked,  or  driven 
out  of  existence. 

There  is  no  sorcerer  with  charm  of  wicked  guile  so  potent, 
whether  bom  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  that  he  can  long 
delude  the  American  people  into  putting  a  price  on  their 
honesty  and  advertising  that  their  ideal  of  honour  is  so  low, 
that  it  merits  the  contempt  of  mankind  at  large.  Neither  will 
the  people  be  slow  to  see  that,  unless  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
country  is  reformed,  and  the  Executive  voice  be  allowed  its 
legitimate  authority  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  that  an 
oligarchy  of  power  will  grow  up  within  the  government,  directed 
solely  in  the  interests  of  personal  favouritism  and  selfish  ag- 
grandizement ;  and  of  so  base  a  sort  that,  while  it  would  give 
despotic  power  into  one's  hand,  would  so  degrade  the  position 
of  membership  in  either  House,  as  to  make  it  no  longer 
desirable  to  men  sensitive  to  the  honour  and  obligation  of 
public  service.  I  have  too  great  confidence  in  the  people, 
who  own  the  school  houses  and  churches  of  the  land,  to  fear 
that  they  will  not,  after  a  proper  length  of  time,  see  the  right 
way  and  plant  their  feet  squarely  in  it. 

But  the  question  which  more  especially  concerns  us,  is  the 
remaining  one,  viz. :  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  first  thing  the  people  ask  in  reference  to  them  is,  that 
they  shall  be  interpreted  intelligently, 

I  suppose  that  it  is  not  worth  my  while,  before  such  an 
audience  as  this,  to  pause  long  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  have 
as  yet  never  been  intelligently  interpreted  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  allude,  in  passing  to  some  of  the  chief  points  that  might 
be  dwelt  upon  as  part  of  the  subject,  if  we  had  time  to  consider 
it  in  full. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  the,  Bible  is  a  very  ancient 
book ;  that  it  is  connected  with  peoples  and  nations  that  have 
passed  away,  leaving  scarcely  any  written  history  of  themselves, 
and  some  of  them  none  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  a  book  whose 
chiefest  facts  are  so  interwoven  with  the  life  of  these  people 
who  have  gone  into  oblivion,  that  as  a  record  its  veracity  is 
vastly  affected  by  what  we  know  touching  them.  Of  all  books 
in  the  world,  then,  it  is  the  one  about  which  scholars  should 
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be  least  arrogant,  and  councils  of  authoritative  character  the 
most  timid,  for  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  to  risk  one's  repu- 
tation on  an  assertion  touching  any  thing,  when  a  single  year  may 
show  that  the  assertion  had  no  basis  whatever  on  which  to  rest. 

Take  for  instance,  the  matter  of  Biblical  chronology.  In 
common  with  you  all,  I  was  taught  that  the  Mosaic  chrono- 
logical table  was  the  correct  one,  as  popularly  interpreted;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  man  had  been  on  the  earth  as  a  race  only 
some  six  thousand  years ;  and  on  this  basis  of  calculation  all 
theology  was  builded.  I  can  remember  well  the  holy  shiver 
that  ran  through  the  churches  when  the  whisper  began  to  go 
round  that  perhaps  the  world  had  been  created  a  few  weeks  or 
years  more  than  six  thousand.  At  first  the  rumour  was  a  sound 
in  -the  air, — no  mouth  would  own  it ;  no  pulpit  heard  it  The 
church,  after  the  first  shiver,  stuffed  its  ears,  in  the  traditional 
way,  and  treated  it  as  the  insinuation  of  the  profane.  The 
sceptic  and  the  infidel  were  made  to  shoulder  the  report,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  that  class  have  so  much  truth  to  carry.  But 
the  whisper  spread.  It  penetrated  to  the  basement  of  the 
churches,  where  the  Sabbath  schools  were  held,  and  the  scholars 
kept  reading  the  magazines,  and  asking  the  teachers  puzzling 
questions.  It  finally  ascended  to  the  prayer- meeting  room, 
and  was  prayed  against  as  a  dangerous  heresy.  It  crept  along 
the  corridors  of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
students  being  students,  were  compelled  to  accept  it  as  truth ; 
and  when  they  went  out  as  full-fledged  ministers,  being  minis- 
ters, they  were  bound  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  their  pulpits. 
And  yet,  twenty  years  later,  no  one  of  intelligence,  even  in  the 
most  conservative  churches,  speaks  of  the  Mosaic  chronology 
as  worthy  of  any  attention  whatever ;  and  evidences  multiply 
which  neither  the  fears  of  ignorant  church  members,  nor  the 
laughter  of  the  sceptics  can  change  by  a  shade,  that  the  race  of 
men  existed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  thousand  years  before  the 
Mosiac  record  mentions  their  existence. 

Or  you  may  take  the  matter  of  the  Creation.  I  was  brought 
up  as  you  were,  in  the  six-day  theory.  Of  course  there  was  no 
common  sense  in  the  theory,  but  it  was  full  of  the  marvellous, 
and  common  sense  has  not  been  a  thing  for  which  the  Church 
has  agonized  in  the  past,  while  the  marvellous,  the  unexplainable, 
and  that  which  was  utterly  obnoxious  to  the  reason,  has  been 
held  to  as  if  it  were  a  cardinal  principle  of  belief.  Well,  you 
know  what  has  become  of  the  six-day  theory.  It  would  be  a 
curiosity  to  find  a  professor  of  religion,  to-day,  who  would  say 
that  he  believed  the  earth  was  created,  with  all  it  contained,  in 
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six  literal  days.  There  may  be  such  ignorance  still  extant, — 
for  tome  deem  it  a  duty  to  be  ignorant, — but  I  would  not  like 
to  assert  that  there  is.  We  know,  rather,  that  instead  of  six 
days,  God  was  six  ages  in  building  the  globe,— six  ages  in 
mingling  the  elements,  bringing  them  into  combination, 
ordering  their  action  in  wisdom,  and  restraining  their  forces  in 
love.  Yes,  the  Lord  moves  leisurely  in  His  tasks,  and  so  makes 
them  a  delight,  and  brii^  the  result  out  perfect  in  its  time. 
Man  hurries  and  frets,  and  so  makes  his  work  a  trouble,  and 
mars  it  by  his  hurrying. 

I  ask  you  to  note,  also,  that  vast  body  of  general  as  well  as 
specific  information  which  has  been  discovered  and  spread 
before  the  world,  not  merely  by  those  scientists  who  have  made 
the  earth  a  study  and  read  what  was  not  known  before,  in  the 
letters  printed  in  the  rocks  by  the  forces  of  fire  and  water;  but 
also  by  those  specialists  of  language  and  of  races  and  of  times 
— the  philologists ;  the  ethnologists  and  chronologists ;  the 
students  of  tongues  now  unspoken,  but  which  hold  the  same 
relation  to  your  Bible  language  as  the  parent-spring  holds  to 
the  stream,  or  confluent  streams  to  the  one  river  they  create. 
Not  merely  students  of  tongues  now  unspoken,  but  students  of 
peoples,  now  nonexistent,  and  yet  whose  life,  whose  manners, 
character,  religion  and  politics  throw,  when  understood,  a  flood 
of  light  on  coteraporaneous  Jewish  and  Christian  history. 
Students  of  time,  also,  both  including  Scriptural  history  and 
antedating  Scriptural  history,  whose  evidence  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  it  is  enough  to  change  the  calendar  on  which  all 
calculations  have  hitherto  been  based. 

Now,  from  these  sources  and  others  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  them,  such  a  body  of  information  has  been 
discovered,  and  spread  before  the  people,  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
as  so  materially  to  affect  the  data  on  which  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  was  formerly  based,  that  the  interpretation  and 
theological  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  are  in  many  cases 
utterly  invalidated,  and  in  other  cases  so  materially  modified  as 
to  caU  for  a  re-examination  of  almost  every  question  connected 
with  Biblical  matters  and  a  re-statement  of  Biblical  doctrines. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  in  the  direction  ]  have,  in  order  that  I 
may  account  to  you  all  for  the  agitation  which  has  now  com- 
into  New   England  touching  Bible  interpretation  of  religio- 
doctrines.     The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many 
the  conclusions  of  the  fathers  were  made  in  gross  ignorance 
the  conditions,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  necesf 
to  make  the  conclusion  according  to  the  truth. 
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Of  what  earthly  value  could  a  man's  opinion  be  touching  the 
flood,  who  believed,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
earth  instead  of  being  round  was  flat  ?  Of  what  possible  value 
could  a  man's  opinion  be  touching  the  beginning  of  man's 
career  on  the  earth,  or  the  time  of  the  earth's  existence,  or  the 
mode  of  its  creation  before  modem  geology  had  borne  its  high, 
and  I  may  add  its  reverent  testimony,  to  the  formation  of  things 
and  the  duration  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth  ?  And  yet 
the  form  and  structure  of  modern  theology — which  may  be 
regarded  as  Biblical  interpretation  in  its  widest  sense — were  de- 
fined and  put  together  by  men  who  were  as  ignorant  as  a  babe 
in  its  cradle  of  the  thousand  and  one  evidences,  which  are  now 
freely  admitted  by  their  successors  as  competent  testimony  be- 
fore that  great  tribunal  of  scholarly  decision  which  sits  without 
adjournment  in  adjudication  of  these  grave  matters.  For 
modem  theology  is  not  a  creation  of  modern  times.  It  is  not 
a  fresh  product  of  our  later  knowledge,  but  of  the  former  ignor- 
ance. It  was  not  born — if  I  might  liken  it  to  a  child — from 
the  broad,  clear,  and  healthy  sunlight  of  this  age  of  reason  and 
of  light;  but  had  a  mysterious  birth,  from  a  questionable 
parentage,  in  an  age  of  superstition  and  condensed  gloom — a 
sickly  and  misshapen  offspring  of  the  dark  ages.  For  the  body 
of  our  Protestant  theology  is  by  no  means  free,  as  yet,  from 
.those  strange  spottings  which  denote  the  presence  of  that  ante- 
Lutheran  leprosy  which  neither  the  efforts  of  the  great  Reformer 
himself,  nor  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  martyrs,  could  wholly 
wash  out. 

The  Bible  is  a  Book  of  Light.  Its  tmths — I  refer  to  the 
spiritualism  of  the  Book,  and  not  to  the  current  history  of  dif- 
ferent peoples  it  contains— are  absolute  truths.  It  is  pre- 
eminently, therefore,  a  book  to  gain  from  every  advancement 
which  the  race  makes  in  correct  knowledge  and  exact  infor- 
mation. Its  great  truths  stand  out  like  the  headland  of  a  con- 
tinent ;  but  they  cannot  be  rightly  discerned  when  seen  through 
the  uncertain,  shifting,  grotesquely  exaggerating  glamour  of 
superstition,  or  the  fog  of  human  ignorance.  If  the  popular 
theologies  are  not  correct — if  they  should  be  proven  at  many 
points  most  incorrect — it  should  startle  no  one ;  because  the 
incorrectness  of  the  theology  is  no  evidence  that  the  Bible 
traths  are  not  true;  but  that  those  who  formed  the  theology 
formed  it  in  ignorance  of  the  truths,  and  if  the  ignorance  was 
total,  then  the  theology  is  totally  wrong ;  if  partial,  then  the 
theology  is  partially  wrong. 

To  illustrate :  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when 
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among  the  cardinal  points  of  theology  was  that  which  taught 
that  all  infants  born  of  unregenerate  parents,  dying  in  infancy 
were  doomed  to  endless  torment.  It  is  capable  of  proof  that 
this  was  not  only  widely  taught  and  believed  by  the  clergy ; 
but  widely  preached  in  the  Christian  pulpit — preached  by  good 
men ;  and  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  by  wise  men — 
that  is,  men  wise  in  Biblical  interpretation.  Observe,  I  would 
not  revile  these  men,  for  they  were  ignorant — that  is  the  word — 
ignorant  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  us  of 
this  generation ;  ignorant  to  such  a  degree  that  in  order  to 
protect  their  memories  from  denunciation  we  are  compelled  to 
cover  them  with  the  mantle  of  our  charity. 

But  in  their  day  the  men  who  held  to  this  formula  were  lights, 
guides,  trusted  teachers.  Their  words  had  authority.  To  their 
hands,  and  to  their  hands  alone  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
was  committed.  By  them  the  prevalent  theology  was  formed 
as  to  the  body  of  its  belief,  and  inspired  with  whatever  life  it 
had  from  their  own  animating  spirits.  Would  you  trust  them 
so  to-day?  Would  you  surrender  the  Bible  over  into  their 
hands  and  trust  to  their  interpretation  of  it  now?  Why  then 
do  any  of  you,  without  questioning,  take  as  a  form  of  your 
belief  the  theology  which  they  formed  ? — which  their  ignorant 
hands  wrote  out,  and  whose  language — or  at  least  the  substance 
of  whose  language — modified  by  pious  trickery  so  as  not  to 
offend  modern  taste  and  piety — is  still  embodied  in  many  of 
the  church  covenants  and  the  professions  of  faith  professedly 
held  in  the  New  England  churches. 

But  observe  how  little  the  blunders  of  these  ignorant  men, 
great  not  in  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  but  great 
only  in  the  accidental  position  that  they  held — how  little,  I  say, 
do  the  blunders  of  those  men  affect  the  word  of  God  !  Like  a 
great  current  whose  tide  of  mercy  has  flowed  down  through  all 
ages,  bringing  comfort  and  cleansing  unto  all,  and  whose  tide, 
with  widening  banks  and  deeper  channel,  shall  continue  to  flow 
on  through  the  ages  yet  to  come,  carrying  the  same  comfort  and 
cleansing  to  the  millions  yet  unborn — like  a  great  current,  I  say, 
the  Scripture  truth  flows  on,  unchecked  by  the  blunders  of  men, 
unshrunken  in  the  volume  of  its  cleansing  power  by  their  pre- 
judices; yea,  unruffled  on  its  surface  even  by  a  ripple  or  a 
waver  by  the  gale  of  human  passion  which  the  rage  of  men  and 
the  rage  of  priests  have  poured  ever  and  anon  upon  it.  The 
errors  of  theology  may  be  many,  for  theologians  have  been 
many  and  ignorant ;  but  in  the  Word  of  God  is  no  error  what- 
soever.    Examine  theologies  as  you  please ;  criticise  them  as 
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you  please ;  reject  them  as  you  please,  but  know  that  should 
you  throw  them  all  aside ;  should  you  cast  them  all  back  of 
you ;  should  you  trample  them  all  under  your  feet,  the  Word 
of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  spiritual  truths  it  contains,  remains 
unimpeached  and  unimpeachable — remains  to  be  studied,  as- 
certained and  applied  in  its  teachings  with  the  same"  reverence, 
the  same  faith,  the  same  piety  and  affection  that  it  has  invited 
and  has  deserved  since  the  virtue  of  its  laws  was  demonstrated 
on  Sinai,  and  the  mercy  of  its  teachings  published  to  the 
world  on  the  crest  of  Calvary. 

A  re-statement  of  doctrinal  position,  including  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  true  Biblical  interpretation,  is  called  for,  there- 
fore, because,  first,  the  interpretation  heretofore  given  has  not 
been  intelligent;  and  secondly,  it  is  called  for  because  it  has 
not  been  impartial. 

The  word  impartial,  as  you  know,  means  non-partisan ;  with- 
out regard  to  parties  or  party  influence.  Now,  nothing  is  more 
clearly  proven  in  history  than  this :  that  men  are  by  nature 
partisan.  They  naturally  group  according  to  their  opinions ; 
and  when  any  number  have  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
group  they  become  antagonistic  to  all  other  groups.  Hence, 
in  civil  affairs,  political  parties  are  formed,  and  partisanship 
prevails.  Literature  is  not  without  its  cliques.  Art  in  its 
devotees  is  divided  into  antagonistic  groups  ;  and  even  science, 
which  should  be  pure  inquisition  into  facts — free  from  all  bias  ; 
steady  in  its  heart-beat  as  are  the  wrists  which,  in  classic  history, 
belong  to  Justice,  and  which  held,  without  tremour,  the  cen- 
suring scales — is  not  free  from  these  wranglings  which  prove 
that  often,  even,  in  its  councils,  ignorance,  mother  of  passion, 
rules  the  hour. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  but  deplorable  as  natural,  that  the 
same  partisanship  which  men  carry  with  them  into  all  other 
pursuits,  should  accompany  them  in  their  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  natural,  as  deplorable,  that  parties  within  the  great 
membership  of  the  one  Universal  Church  should  be  formed, 
between  which  strife  should  prevail 

But  however  natural  it  may  be,  let  us  at  least,  even  in  this 
century,  prove  our  intelligence  by  taking  the  position  that  it  is 
shameful — shameful  that  men  should  differ  even  unto  verbal  war, 
and  war  worse  than  verbal,  touching  the  interpretation  of  that 
Book,  the  object  of  whose  teaching,  beyond  perad venture,  is  to 
introduce  peace  and  good  will  among  men  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Shameful  is  it  that  men  will  eat  the  Bread  of  Life  with 
scowling  faces  and  fingers  moving  nervously  for  strife.     Shame- 
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ful  that  the  lips  touched  by  the  sacred  emblenii  moistened  with 
the  Christian  draught,  yet  tremulous  with  the  words  of  prayer  or 
vibrant  with  the  passing  of  holy  song,  will  sputter  curses  on 
mankind,  or  that  portion  of  mankind  that  differs  with  them  in 
opinion. 

But  the  disgrace  of  the  thing  cannot  wipe  out  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  theologies  formed  in  the  past  were  formed  by 
partisans ;  and  largely  for  partisan  purposes,  and  not  by  inde- 
pendent thinkers — men  whose  minds  were  unwarped  by  preju- 
dices— ^and  more  for  ecclesiastic  purposes  than  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God.  I  presume  that  no  one  would  say  that  the 
theology  formed  during  the  contest  between  the  Church  at 
Constantinople  and  the  Church  at  Rome  was  anything  less 
than  the  result  of  human  prejudice  and  human  ambition  ;  or 
held  any  stronger  ground  before  intelligent  judgment,  than  that 
Which  is  supplied  to  anything  that  temporarily  commands,  in  a 
convention  composed  of  two  contending  factions,  a  majority 
vote. 

I  do  not  suppose  either  that  any  intelligent  Christian  would 
look  upon  the  Lutheran  theology  as  expressive  of  anything  finer 
or  more  ultimate  than  the  noble  attempt  of  a  Christian  man, 
fettered  on  all  sides,  to  introduce  an  improvement,  at  least,  on 
the  worst  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ever  given.  To  say 
that  a  monk,  placed  as  he  was,  educated  as  he  had  been  in  a 
most  benighted  and  superstitious  age,  compelled  to  build  his 
system  literally  with  the  trowel  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
the  other,  is  to  be  accepted  as  authority  in  Biblical  interpretation 
would  find  no  assent  save  among  those  whose  credulity  excuses 
them  from  being  held  amenable  to  those  laws  of  censure  to 
which  most  men  are  subject 

Of  Calvin  I  need  not  speak,  save  to  allude  to  him  as  the  best 
theologian  and  the  poorest  interpreter  of  the  gospels  that  ever 
had  an  ambition  to  be  a  Pope  without  the  tiara;  or  had  the  evil 
fortune  to  perpetuate  a  partisanship — and  this  is  its  condem- 
nation— that  ripened  a  harvest  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  cruelty, 
from  the  seeds  of  like  nature,  which  by  his  teachings  and  his 
conduct  he  had  sown  in  his  life. 

A  hard,  bloodless  man  was  Calvin, — cool,  clear  and  cruel ; 
embodying  the  resources  of  mathematical  calculation,  and  typing 
the  least  degree  of  generous  human  sympathy,  which  being  pos- 
sessed by  one  would  still  by  the  width  of  a  narrow  margin  leave 
him  a  man. 

His  portrait,  still  preserved  for  the  curious  to  see,  is  ample 
condemnation  of  his  theology.    A  man  of  exactest  instincts  as 
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to  justice,  but  incapable  of  that  mercy  without  which  justice 
loses  its  divinity  and  becomes  simply  human,  with  a  strong  in- 
clination to  be  devilish.  A  man  of  ambitious  logic ;  egotistic 
enough  to  attempt  to  square  the  circle  of  Deity,  and  vain  enough 
to  live  and  die  with  the  complacent  assurance  that  he  had  done 
it.  A  man  so  puffed  in  his  self-conceit,  that  he  could  conceive 
for  years  that  his  mind,  and  his  alone,  saw  the  perfect  truth  so 
that  he  was  one  with  it,  and  might  make  law  even  unto  death, 
as  if  he  were  indeed  its  sole  vicegerent  on  the  earth.  A  man 
who  therefore,  could  condemn  his  best  friend — and  the  whitest 
hearted  saint  of  the  time :  Servetus  the  mild,  the  gentle,  the 
good,  the  Saint  John  of  his  age — who  could  send  such  a  man 
to  the  dungeon  because  he  would  not  accept  one  logical  con- 
clusion which  he,  Calvin,  deemed  essential  to  his  system,  and 
then  pass  his  head  up  to  the  block,  which  when  it  fell — if  cruelty 
gets  award  in  heaven — brought  down  with  it  the  wrath  of  all  the 
upper  world  on  the  perpetrator  of  the  dastardly  and  unrighteous 
deed. 

From  these,  and  from  men  of  equally  limited  information; 
men  equally  obstructed  in  reaching  the  truth,  by  thtir  circum- 
stances; men  equally  prejudiced,  wickedly  ambitious,  and 
equally  uninspired,  the  theologies  of  modern  times  have  come. 
We  have  modified  them,  a  little.  We  have  got  round  them  a 
good  deal.  Instead  of  condemning  them,  reforming  them,  and 
in  a  manly  way  admitting  their  blunders  and  framing  our  state- 
ments according  to  the  Christian  light  and  spirit  of  our  time, 
we  have  taken  the  timid — some  say  the  cowardly  course— of 
letting  them  alone.  Dropping  them  silently ;  first,  by  not 
preaching  them  from  the  pulpits;  and  secondly,  by  treating 
them  with  cavalier  silence  in  private. 

I  have  now  shown  you  that  a  restatement  of  our  theologies 
is  called  for  because  they  were  not  formed  by  men  intelligent 
enough,  or  impartial  enough  to  know  and  choose  truth.  The 
third  reason  which  I  shall  adduce  in  favour  of  their  reformation 
is  that  those  who  made  them  did  not  make  them  as  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  liberality,  but  rather  as  filled 
with  un-Christian  narrowness  and  bigotry. 

But  I  am  compelled  to  leave  farther  discussion  for  a  future 
occasion.  I  close  with  the  expression  that  New  England  will 
in  no  remote  time  make  through  all  her  pulpits  a  new  statement 
of  her  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  that  she  ought  to  do  this  because 
the  present  forms  do  not  represent  her  present  faith,  nor  ade- 
quately symbolise  her  beautiful  spirit. 

When^  friends,  we  have  cast  aside  what  is  untrue,  modified 
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what  is  badly  expressed ;  discarded  the  commandments  of  men, 
and  brought  ourselves,  in  our  Christian  studentship  and  faith, 
back  to  the  Letter  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  have  done  a  needed,  a  wise  and  a  blessed 
deed.  Piety  will  thrive,  and  the  Christian  faith  in  the  structure 
of  its  doctrines  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  put  on  a  safe  and  im- 
moveable foundation. 


THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINES.    No.  11. 

**  But  in  vain  they  do  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men." — Matthew  xv.  9. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  spoke  to  you  touching  the  modifications 
which  were  sure  to  come,  and  which  ought  to  come,  to  modem 
theology — the  prevalent  theology  of  our  time ;  because,  first  as 
a  system  of  Biblical  interpretation  it  originated  in,  and  was  put 
together  by  men  who  were  too  ignorant  to  judge  what  was  true 
and  not  true;  and  secondly  because  if  they  had  been  sufficiently 
intelligent  they  were  by  no  means  impartial  in  their  judgment 
of  the  truth,  but  formed  its  expression  in  the  interest  of  parti- 
sanship. 

Before  I  go  farther  in  the  discussion  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  vital  considerations  which,  if  you  will  bear  in 
mind,  and  all  who  read  my  words  will  bear  in  mind,  will  prevent 
you  and  them  from  misunderstanding  my  position. 

First,  that  the  prevalent  theology  of  New  England  is  to 
largely  pass  away  I  believe.  That  it  ought  to  pass  away  I  also 
believe.  And  in  vindication  of  my  belief  I  am  giving  you  the 
reasons.  But  that  the  theology  of  the  Gospels  will  ever  pass 
away  I  do  not  believe,  or  that  the  one  and  only  great  theologian 
of  all  ages,  namely,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — will  ever  cease  to  be 
less  studied,  or  become  less  worthy  of  being  studied,  or  be  less 
accepted  as  supreme  authority  in  theology — 1  do  not  believe ; 
but  rather  that  He  will  grow  as  others  shrink ;  He  will  increase 
as  others  decrease,  until  all  other  mouths  shall,  from  a  sense  of  ^ 
their  ignorance,  become  silent,  and  His  lips  alone  shall 
pronounce  in  the  great  assembly  of  all  people  the  truth,  as 
known  to  Him  as  existing  in  the  nature  of  God,  and  exhibited 
in  His  providence  over  them. 

This  I  therefore  ask  you  to  note, — that  there  are  two  theolo- 
gies, or  rather  that  there  is  one  true  theology  and  many  other 
theologies  claiming  to  be  based  upon  it  and  to  represent  it,  that 
are  more  or  less  true.  The  absolutely  true  theology  is  that  of 
Jesus.     The  other  theologies  are  many  of  them  well  known  to 
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you ;  for  though  their  name  is  legion,  yet  unfortunately  you 
have  lived  with  the  clamour  of  their  conflicting  claims  in  your 
ears  since  you  were  born.  There  is  the  Calvinistic  theology  ; 
the  Wesleyan  theology ;  the  Lutheran  theology ;  the  Unitarian, 
the  Universalist,  the  Swedenborgian,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Baptist — well,  never  mind  the  rest :  it  is  a 
nine  days'  tale  if  it  were  all  told,  and  little  better  than  an  old 
woman's  tale  at  that. 

I  say  the  true  theology  is  that  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  it  is  nearly 
safe  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever  criticised  it.  If  you  should  ask 
me  why  it  alone  is  true  I  should  reply  :  Because  He  alone  knew 
the  character  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  the  facts  of  Divine 
administration. 

You  know  what  theology  means.  Webster  says  :  '*  Theology 
is  the  science  of  God  in  His  relation  to  His  creatures,  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  existence,  character  and  attributes  of 
God,  His  laws  and  government, — the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe 
and  the  duties  we  are  to  practice."  Definition  is  the  soul  of 
argument.  Let  us  study  this  definition  a  moment,  then,  before 
we  go  on. 

Theology  is  the  science  or  knowledge  of  God.  A  theologian, 
therefore  must  have  this  knowledge.  Who  had  it  most  ?  There 
is  but  one  answer :  Jesus.  Did  He  have  it  abundantly  ?  Beyond 
doubt.  Who  else  has  known  God  fully  ?  No  one.  Who  else 
could  speak  authoritatively  of  Him  ?  No  one.  Very  well,  we 
have  two  facts  in  our  hands  ;  please  fasten  on  to  them :  First, 
that  Jesus  knew  enough  of  the  nature  of  God  to  make  a  true 
theology,  an  authoritative  theology ;  and  second,  that  no  other 
man  ever  did  know  enough  of  God's  nature  to  do  it 

But  theology  is  not  only  a  knowledge  of  God's  nature,  but 
also  a  knowledge  of  His  relations  to  His  creatures ;  and  you  can 
see  that  knowledge  on  this  point  is  no  less  essential  to  a 
theologian  than  knowledge  on  the  other.  And  you  know  that 
up  to  the  time  that  Jesus  came  and  revealed  what  those  relations 
were,  no  man  knew.  And  this  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
tne  wisest  men  differed  one  from  another  in  respect  to  it ;  so 
that  there  were  many  gods  of  many  natures,  governed  by 
different  impulses  toward  men,  and  holding  different  relations 
to  them.  And  this  proves  that  those  who  made  the  theologies 
previous  to  Jesus,  knew  nothing  of  the  divine  relations  to  man. 
But  when  Jesus  came.  He,  with  a  gentle  but  imperative  gesture, 
waved  all  previous  theologies  to  one  side,  and  with  the  same 
gesture  swept  all  differences  and  the  human  alienations  en- 
gendered therefrom,  out  of  sight;  and  in  the  place  of  guesswork 
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He  substituted  assertion, — the  assertion  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  He  was  speaking,  and  absolute  truthfulness  in  telling  it. 

Well,  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  so  has  it  been, 
largely,  at  least,  since  His  day.  Men  have  sprung  up  claiming 
to  know  what  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Being  are  to  man. 
But  the  general  falsity  of  their  claim  is  proven  by  their  lack  of 
agreement, — one  man  claiming  that  his  relations  were  thus  and 
so,  another  man  claiming  that  they  were  altogether  different, 
and  a  third  claiming  that  neither  of  the  other  two  had  got  any- 
where near  the  truth,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  oracle  to  be 
listened  to  as  one  who  had  the  whole  truth. 

Now,  if  these  men  had  only  repeated  the  theology  of  Jesus 
as  they  ought  to  have  done, — claiming  as  they  did  the  name  of 
His  disciples,  for  they  had  no  right  to  add  to  or  take  from  the 
word  of  God, — they  would  have  all  had  one  theology  and  been 
in  perfect  accord.  The  people,  too,  would  have  been  saved 
from  bewilderment  and  that  education  in  bitterness  which  in 
and  of  itself  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  heresy,  because  it 
utterly  controverts  the  spirit  of  the  gospels. 

Let  us  keep  fast  hold  of  this  further  fact,  then  :  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  our  modem  theologies  are  conclusive  proof  that  they 
do  not  repeat  the  theology  of  Jesus;  but  that  they  repeat  it  only 
in  part,  adding  to  it  notions  of  men  which  produce  disagreements 
in  opinion ;  dissimilarity  in  statement,  and  antagonism  of  spirit. 
It  may  be  asked  :  were  not  these  additions  and  enlargements 
inevitable  ?  Not  inevitable,  I  reply,  by  reason  of  any  neces- 
sities existing  in  piety  or  true  faith.  They  have  sprung,  all  of 
them,  from  the  intermeddling  with  the  pure  truth  on  the  part  of 
philosophers,  logicians,  would  be  scientists,  or  men  who  mistook 
two  things — the  entire  adequacy  of  the  gospel  text  to  explain 
and  enforce  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  value  to  the  people 
at  large  of  their  own  fumbling  sentences  in  assisting  the  people 
to  understand  the  text,  on  the  other.  From  these  two  notions 
.all  theologies  seem  to  me  to  have  sprung. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  most  theologies  have  grown 
up  under  the  mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of  the  theologians 
.that  they  were  assisting  the  people  to  understand  the  Scriptures. 
'  The  notion  is  so  erroneous,  as  I  conceive,  that  it  would  take 
the  finest  courtesy  and  self-command  of  the  muscles  to  keep 
me  from  laughing,  if  one  of  our  modern  theologians  should 
actually  say  that  to  me  face  to  face.  The  egotism  of  such  an 
opinion,  if  the  habits  of  their  profession  had  not  made  them  in- 
capable of  feeling  it,  would  cover  them  with  shame.  For  many 
vof  them  are  modest  men  and  devout     But  their  professionalism 
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fprevents  them  from  seeing  that  Jesus  announced  the  perfect 
theology,  and  announced  it  in  the  simplest  language  and  most 
popular  manner  possible.  That  the  words  of  Jesus  need 
perpetual  enforcement  is  true,  for  they  inculcate  duties  that  are 
obligatory  on  all  generations ;  but  that  the  words  of  Jesus — the 
words  in  which  He  stated  the  main  points  of  His  theology — need 
any  explanation^  I  deny.  A  definition  that  does  not  define  is 
no  definition  :  and  a  revelation  that  does  not  reveal  is  no 
revelation.  If  Jesus  did  not  reveal  the  Father, — which  is  the 
soul  of  all  theology, — af  He  did  not  reveal  human  duties  to  man, 
— which  may  be  said  to  make  the  body  and  members  of 
theology  ;-^then  paray  who  did  ?  who  could  ?  who  can  ? 

If,  for  instance,  when  Jesus  said,  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  His  only-begotten  son,  that  whosoever  should  be- 
lieve on  Him  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life,"  He  did 
not  announce  the  nature  of  God's  feelings  to  man  as  plainly  as 
human  language  can  announce  it,  where  shall  we  look  for  a 
better  expression  ?  Can  Andover  give  it  ?  Can  Princeton  ? 
Can  New  Haven  ?  Can  Cambridge  ?  or  the  University  over 
here  on  the  hill  ?  Or,  if  when  He  said,  "  I  came  not  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that  the  world  through  me 
might  be  saved,''  He  did  not  give  a  definition  to  His  mission,, 
beyond  improvement  at  the  hands  of  any  of  our  learned 
professors,  then  who  will  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  he  can 
put  it  in  a  clearer  way?  Or,  if  when  He  was  asked  to  give  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  religion;  to  analyse  it  down 
through  all  its  structure  till  He  came  to  the  vital  point  of  it, — to 
the  very  heart  and  soul  that  animate  it  and  made  it  immortal. 
He  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
mind,  soul  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,''  He  did 
not  give  a  condensation  of  religion  with  such  clearness  and 
absolute  perfection  of  statement  as  to  be  a  greater  proof  of  His 
divinity  than  any  material  miracle  He  ever  performed,  then  are 
the  evidences  of  supernatural  perception  less  strong  than  th^ 
evidences  of  supernatural  force.  For  there  be  many  spirits  that 
rule  the  world  of  matter — "powers  of  darkness,"  as  Paul  calls 
them,  that  yet  keep  dominion  over  matter  and  man.  But  there 
is  no  spirit  among  all  the  black  orders  with  eyes  to  see  into  the 
very  soul  of  God, — into  the  very  heart  of  piety, — into  the  very 
bosom  of  humanity, — as  the  eyes  of  Him  must  have  seen  who 
gave  us  as  a  definition  of  all  religion  :  "  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  man." 

My  feeling  then  is,  that  Jesus  was  not  only  superior  to  all 
theologians  before  Him,  but  so  much  superior  to  all  theologians 
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that  have  come  after  Him,  and  who  have  manufactured  theo- 
logies in  His  name,  that  their  theologies  are  in  no  sense  what- 
soever authoritative,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  helpful.  That  one 
theologian's  views  may  help  another  theologian  in  his  views,  I 
readily  conceive ;  for  wit  sharpens  wit,  and  speculation  stimu- 
lates speculation.  But  that  a  theologian's  views,  while  they 
may  help  another  theologian,  ever  helped  a  Christian  to  become 
more  truly  Christian,  I  have  grave  doubts.  That  it  will  help  a 
Christian  to  become  a  theologian,  I  can  readily  see ;  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  tendency  and  object  of  theology  in  our 
churches  is  to  make  Christians  into  theologians.  Would  to 
God  we  could  reverse  the  action  of  theology,  so  that  it  would 
make  all  theologians  Christians  !  Ah  me  !  would  that  it  could 
have  been  done  in  the  centuries  past,  for  how  different  then 
would  have  been  the  history  of  the  race.  For  where  then  would 
have  been  persecution  ?  Where  then  would  man  have  found 
the  dungeon  in  which  to  imprison  man?  Where  would  he 
have  found  a  plat  of  ground  whereon  to  plant  the  martyr's  stake, 
or  faggots  wherewith  to  light  the  martyr's  fire  ?  Where  then 
would  have  been  found  the  gall  wherewith  to  embitter  human 
hearts;  the  cruelty  which  sharpened  to  a  murderous  edge  offi- 
cal  speech;  or  those  great  slaughtering  rivalries  which  set 
kingdom  against  kingdom  and  peoples  against  peoples  ?  How 
could  these  things  have  been  if  gentle-hearted  Christians  had 
not  been  by  their  theologies  made  cruel  and  revengeful  ? 

Not  only,  therefore,  do  our  prevalent  theologies  seem  un- 
authoritative to  me  because  we  have  in  the  words  of  Jesus  a 
theology  which  they  do  not  repeat  even  in  form ;  but  they  also 
seem  to  me  non-assistful  to  piety  and  even  antagonistic  to  it. 
For  from  the  sweet  realm  of  feeling  and  humane  action  they 
drag  one,  until  they  have  forced  him  down  into  that  hell  of  bit- 
terness toward  man  and  inhuman  conduct  which  type  the  devilish 
passions,  and  not  the  divine  sympathies  of  which  the  race  are 
capable. 

I  have  said  that  Jesus  was  the  greatest  theologian,  and  so  I 
repeat;  but  you  may  ask,  **  Where  then  is  His  system?  I  can- 
not find  that  He  ever  taught  any  consecutive  system  of  doctrine 
as  other  theologians  do ;  as  Paul  did  for  instance."  In  reply  I 
would  say  that  your  mistake  consists  in  supposing  that  theology 
necessarily  implies  a  system  or  a  set  form  of  statement.  Theo- 
logy is  knowledge — ^knowledge  of  God,  and  not  the  form  of 
words  in  which  that  knowledge  is  expressed.  Jesus  had  the 
knowledge  without  the  form.  Other  theologians  have  had  the 
form  without  the  knowledge.     As  form  was  all  they  had,  they 
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loved  the  form  and  taught  it  to  the  people  as  if  the  form  was 
all.  All  theologians  have  done  this  since  Jesus*  time  save  one, 
and  that  was  Paul.  Paul  had  knowledge  as  well  as  form  in  his 
theology;  and  the  knowledge  taught  him  that  the  form  was 
nothing — taught  him  that  it  might  even  be  worse  than  nothing, 
even  as  he  said,  "  The  letter  killeth ;  the  Spirit  alone  giveth  life." 
He  saw,  scholar  as  he  was,  metaphysician  as  he  was,  that  Chris- 
tian theology  was  something  beyond  the  mastery  of  human 
scholarship — something  that  metaphysical  statements  could  not 
begin  to  express ;  yea,  something  to  which  metaphysical  state- 
ments were  antagonistic,  and  so  he  said,  The  gospel  theology 
was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  and  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
for  the  Greeks  sought  salvation  through  the  forms  of  philosophy, 
and  the  Jew  trusted  he  should  find  it  in  ritualism.  And  so, 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction ;  standing  with  their  back  turned 
squarely  toward  it,  they  could  not  see  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
whose  simple  beam  could  guide  them  to  humility,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  all  salvation,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  all 
wisdom. 

You  see,  now,  why  Jesus  as  a  theologian  constructed  no 
theological  system.  His  theology  could  not  be  systematised 
any  more  than  you  can  systematise  God.  You  cannot  print 
God  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  or  sectionalise  Him  under  the 
head  of  numerals.  Indeed,  God  cannot  be  expressed  through 
any  speech ;  for  human  speech  is  only  a  blurred  mirror  at  the 
best,  in  which  all  fine  truth  struggles  to  show  the  reflection  of 
its  face.  Jesus  had  a  theology  of  such  fineness  and  compre- 
hensiveness that  verbal  forms  could  not  contain  it.  It  was  an 
elixir  too  fine  for  the  moulds  of  Grecian  logic  and  the  crucible 
of  the  old  Eastern  chemists  to  hold.  It  was  too  volatile  to  be 
clutched  by  human  ambition.  It  was  too  forceful  for  the  old 
jars  to  imprison,  if  by  accident  one  was  filled  with  it.  Well  did 
He  say  that  men  cannpt  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  a 
new  piece  into  an  old  garment.  You  must  put  new  wine  into 
new  bottles,  and  a  new  piece  into  a  new  garment. 

The  theology  of  Jesus,  therefore — and  none  knew  it  so  well 
as  He — needed  a  new  form.  '*  Did  He  give  it  a  form  ?  "  you 
ask.  I  answer,  He  did.  But  the  form  He  gave  His  theology 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  form  that  later  theologians  have 
given  theirs.  Calvin's  Institutes  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  not  much  alike  in  style  of  expression,  substance  of  doctrine, 
or  the  objects  which  they  serve. 

Yes ;  Jesus  gave  His  theology  a  body ;  but  it  was  a  spiritual 
body  and  not  an  earthly — a  body  so  light  and  transparent  that 
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the  ligiiv  within  shone  through  it  as  the  light  of  die  diamond 
shines  through  the  substance  which  does  not  imprison  it,  but 
only  localises  it.  So  the  ideas  of  Jesus,  touching  God^  and  His 
relations  to  man,  shone  through  His  form  of  words.  Thewords^ 
did  not  obstruct  the  light  of  His  ideas.  No  one  thinks  of  the 
words  when  studying  the  ideas;  and  that  shows  that  He  knew 
how  to  use  words,  for  words  are  humble  things,  worthless  things 
save  as  they  help  the  thought.  And  only  when  they  keep  their 
humility  so  well,  that  standing  in  connection  with  the  majesty 
of  the  thought  they  are  not  noted,  do  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
one  who  knows  their  uses  best. 

Now  let  me  speak  not  as^  one  who,  living  in  a  feverish  age 
has  caught  the  fever  of  scholarly  ambition,,  but  as  one  who  has 
read  most  of  the  standard  works  that  make  the  literature  of 
his  tongue,  and  who  admires  his  tongue  as  represented  by 
these  works  beyond  any  other  language ;  and  yet  who  would, 
leaving  literature  unnoticed  in  this  hour  and  place  speak  only  as 
a  Christian.  Speaking  as  a  Christian,  then,  I  would  say,  that  I 
have  read  Calvin's  works,  as  few  perhaps  read  them  :  compara- 
tively with  the  Gospel  utterances.  I  do  not  mean  compara- 
tively ih  a  general  sense^  but  comparatively  in  this  close  wny — 
one  page  of  Calvin  and  one  page  of  Jesus.  And  I  can  truly 
say,  without  satire,  that  a  few  pages  of  Jesus  made  me  sick  with 
all  the  pages  of  Calvin.  I  have  read  Jonathan  Edwards  on  the 
Will  in  the  same  way,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  as  a  Christian, 
Edwards  could  teach  me  nothing  after  I  had  read  prayerfully, 
with  the  light  God  gave  my  soul,  a  few  pages  within  this  New 
Testament  record  that  blazed  with  everlasting  brilliance  because 
across  them  from  left  to  right  stand  printed  the  radiant  words 
of  Him  in  whose  words  and  life  we  see  the  operations  of  a  will 
subject  to  God,  and  hence  in  normal  state,  and  learn  its  struc- 
ture from  the  spectacle  beyoiid  what  a  thousand  Edwards's  in  a 
thousand  treatises  could  ever  teach  us.  And  tlius  through  most  of 
the  great  works  of  theologians  I  have  passed.  For  I  was  born 
with  a  love  of  reading  in.  me,  and  I  shared  for  years  the  habit  of 
my  age,  and  the  habits  of  my  profession,  also.  And  here  I  bear 
this  testimony — and  it  seems  astonishing  that  it  should  sound 
strangely  to  any — that  as  a  Christian  theologian  I  find  no  help 
from  the  teachings  of  any  theologian,  save  the  Great  Theologian,, 
the  only  authoritative  theologian — Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Another  great  distinction  between  the  theologies  of  lesser 
men  and  the  theology  of  Jesus  is  seen  in  the  intolerance  of  theirs 
and  the  tolerance  of  His.  The  theology  of  Jesus  is  tolerant 
toward  the  sinner;  but  intolerant  toward  sin.     But  the  other 
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theologies  are  intolerant  toward  sin  and  sinners  both.  Jesus 
was  the  most  tolerant  man  that  ever  live^.  However  strongly 
provoked,  however  rudely  insulted,  He  bore  the  provocation  and 
insult  with  meekness.  When  His  disciples  begged  of  Him  to 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  those  that  ill-treated 
Him,  you  know  what  was  His  reply.  He  said  :  **  Ye  know  not 
what  spirit  ye  are  of."  When  at  another  time  His  disciples 
came  running  to  Him  in  breathless  haste,  saying  :  **  We  met  a 
man  casting  out  devils  and  he  followed  not  us,"  which  sentence 
has  the  suggestion  of  all  persecution  in  it.  He  said  :  "  Let  him 
alone ;  for  he  who  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.*'  Let  the  man  go 
on  casting  out  devils.  Never  mind  in  what  way  he  doci  it,  nor 
by  what  power  he  does  it;  if  he  will  only  cast  the  devils  out 
that  is  the  main  thing.  That  is  true  toleration.  The  old  pro- 
phets had  foreseen  this  characteristic  of  the  perfect  man,  and 
pointed  it  out  in  the  sentence,  "  He  is  led  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He 
opened  not  his  mouth." 

And  Jesus  Himself  recognised  the  excellence  of  this  virtue 
in  the  command,  "  If  thy  enemy  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."    And  the  same  toleration  which 
He  felt  in  His  heart  toward  persons.  He  carried  into  His 
theology — so  much  so  that  in  all  the  words  He  ever  spoke 
there  is  not  a  dictatorial  one  on  record — not  one  that  points 
toward  persecution;   not  one  that  points  toward  censure  be- 
cause of  a  difference  of  opinion — and  not  one  that  points  toward 
the  exaggeration  of  any  one  doctrine  into  such  significance  that 
if  a  man  could  not  give  assent  to  it  he  might  be  cast  out  of 
fellowship.     Jesus  was  so  unlike  the  average  Church  Council 
that  you  would  not  imagine  that  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Man  and  the  gentlemen  who  meet  in  His  name. 
They  are  swift  to  pronounce  censure.     He  said,  "  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world;  but  that  the  world  through  me  might  be 
saved."    We  cannot  bear  to  have  an  unworthy  church-member  in 
the  church  for  a  day.     He  could  endure  the  presence  of  Judas 
until  the  end  came.     We  cannot  tolerate  a  man  whose  opinions 
differ  from  ours.     He  never  in  any  case  spoke  of  opinion  as 
essential,  but  always  spoke  of  the  affections  and  the  conduct  as 
supplying  the  evidence  of  discipleship. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
our  theologies  and  the  theology  of  Jesus,  and  they  would  be 
found  to  be  as  unlike  His  as  we  are  unlike  Him.  As  our 
theologies  do  not  repeat  His,  so  we  do  not  repeat  Him.  Is 
there  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  here  ?    I  put  this  two- 
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fold  question :  if  our  theologies  were  only  the  repetition  of  His 
would  they  not  help  make  us  like  Him?  And  again,  if  our 
theology-makers  were  like  Him  in  knowledge  and  spirit  would 
not  their  theologies  be  like  His  ? 

But  if  our  theologies  are  to  any  considerable  degree  unlike 
His,  then  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  show  that  their  influence  on 
men  has  been  unlike  the  gospel  influence ;  and  this  I  claim  is 
precisely  the  state  of  the  case.  I  hold  with  deliberateness  of 
conviction,  that  every  theology,  from  Augustine  down,  has,  so 
far  as  it  has  had  power,  thwarted  Christianity  in  its  object  and 
hindered  the  mission  of  Christ. 

I  know  well  how  grave  this  charge  is.  I  would  not  make  it 
imless  I  believed  it  to  be  true  \  altogether  true, — true  without 
limitations.  And  my  great  objection  to  the  prevalent  theologies 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  they  hinder  Christ  in  His  mission, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  true ;  for  no  interpretation  of  a  docu- 
ment or  of  a  book  can  by  rational  men  be  accepted  as  true 
which  destroys  the  very  object  to  accomplish  which  the  docu- 
ment was  drawn  up,  or  nullifies  the  influence  to  perpetuate 
which  the  book  was  written.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
argument  that  won  the  assent  of  the  American  people  after  an 
audience  of  forty  years,  in  connection  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement  and  the  Constitution.  The  anti-slavery  men  said 
that  the  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  secure  to  every  man 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  no  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  by  whatever  court  made,  could  be 
right,  which  nullified  the  influence  of  the  Constitution  in  these 
directions.  To  interpret  the  Constitution,  therefore,  they  said, 
in  the  interest  of  slavery  and  not  of  liberty ;  in  the  interest  of 
misery  and  not  of  happiness;  of  death  and  not  of  life,  was 
not  merely  to  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but 
to  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  universal  justice,  from  whose 
breath  the  sublime  doctrine  came  as  an  inspiration. 

We  all  admit,  to-day,  that  these  men  were  right ;  that  their 
logic  was  sound  and  their  conclusion  unanswerable.  And  you 
can  all  catch  the  significance  of  this  position ;  that  any  inter- 
pretation of  any  document  or  book  which  prevents  the  object 
for  which  the  document  was  formed  from  being  accomplished, 
or  nullifies  the  influence  to  perpetuate  which  the  book  was 
written,  is  to  the  last  degree  a  wrong  interpretation. 

Well,  what  did  Christ  come  to  do  ?  What  was  His  function  ? 
He  shall  answer ;  "  I  came  into  the  world  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  me  might  be  saved."  What 
was  the  object  of  His  birth ;  His  life  and  death  ?     In  short, 
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what  is  the  gospel  object  ?  What  was  it  to  bring  men  ?  Let 
the  answer  which  Heaven  gave  when  He  was  born  be  the 
response ;  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Salvation  to 
the  sinner,  and  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  were  what  He 
came  to  achieve.  And  what  was  His  wish  touching  His  dis- 
ciples ?  How  fortunate  it  is  that  on  none  of  these  points  is 
anything  left  for  mere  assertion.  Hear  Him  speak  to  His 
disciples  when  breathing  forth  His  parting  wish  :  "  That  ye  all 
may  be  one  even  as  the  Father  and  I  are  one."  The  salvation 
of  sinners.  Peace  and  good  will  among  all  men  and  peoples. 
Perfect  love  and  unity  among  all  Christian  souls.  These  were 
the  sublime  objects  of  His  coming.  These  made  the  divine 
ambition  of  His  life.  These  constituted  the  elements  of  that 
hope  which  made  Him  say :  "  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me." 

Now,  I  ask  you  if  theology  has  ever  saved  a  man  ?  Has  it 
ever  saved  a  sinner  ?  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  has  saved 
thousands  upon  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  The  story 
of  the  Cross  told  simply — the  story  of  the  Life  which  glorified 
the  cross,  told  lovingly:  this  old  sweet  story,  in  whatever 
language  told,  whether  by  eloquent  or  ungifted  lips — whether 
told  in  palace,  or  in  hut ;  to  sinners  in  their  manhood's  prime, 
with  all  their  passions  strong  within  them,  or  told  to  sinners  on 
their  dying  bed,  when  life's  great  tide  with  all  its  warmth  was 
ebbing  fast  away,  has  proved  salvation  unto  thousands. 

There  is  power  in  the  sun  that  science  cannot  gauge.  There 
is  power  in  the  sea — in  the  waves  that  roll,  in  the  swelling  of 
its  tides — that  human  knowledge  cannot  estimate ;  and  in  the 
orbs  that  course  through  space,  rolling  on  along  the  line  of 
their  mighty  orbits,  is  power  which  human  mathematics  cannot 
compute.  But  neither  within  the  sun,  or  in  the  mighty  sea,  or 
in  the  planets  overhead,  is  power  like  that  which  moves  the 
soul  of  man,  renews  his  mind,  transforms  his  spirit,  when  the 
story  of  the  Cross  in  the  language  of  the  Cross  is  told  by  man, 
to  man.     Theology  cannot  save.     The  gospel  can. 

Or,  you  may  test  all  our  later  theologies  by  the  second 
standard :  peace  and  good  will  to  men.  The  gospel — by  which 
I  mean  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the .  spirit  which  issues  from 
them,  breathed  by  the  soul  as  the  nostrils  breathe  the  spring- 
time odour,  when  the  meadows  are  fragrant, — do  bring  peace 
to  men.  They  bring  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience;  so 
making  man  at  peace  with  God.  And  they  thus  make  peace 
between  man  and  man ;  for  they  whose  peace  is  made  with 
God  become  peaceful  unto  each  other.     So  are  His  disciples 
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known.  Peace  and  good  will :  these  are  the  evidences  which 
prove  that  men  are  Christians.  And  these  are  the  evidences 
that  the  gospel  multiplies  round  the  whole  world,  even  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea. 

But,  have  the  theologies  of  men  brought  this  peace  ?  Have 
they  brought  this  good  will  ?  Are  they  bringing  these  to  the 
world  to-day  ?  These  are  questions  that  answer  themselves ; 
for  they  appeal  to  a  universal  intelligence  of  facts  which  gives 
the  swiftest  answer,  and  this  is  such  a  question.  Judged  by  what 
they  have  done,  these  theologies  should  be  hated ;  for  they 
have  introduced  feuds  into  the  human  family  which  a  hundred 
battlefields,  with  all  their  blood,  could  not  wash  away.  They 
have  embittered  the  feelings  of  mankind ;  made  concord  im- 
possible; perpetuated  strifes;  divided  the  great  temple  of 
human  worship  into  apartments  by  walls  of  division,  so  that 
men  have  worshipped,  not  as  a  family  that  meet  together 
around  one  common  altar,  but  as  strangers,  shut  off  one  from 
another,  each  kneeling  at  his  own  little  altar,  and  each  worship- 
ping his  own  little  God, — 2l  God  who  owes  His  existence  and 
His  character,  too,  to  the  logic  and  the  metaphysics  of  some 
able  but  opinionated  man  that  chanced  to  live  a  century  or 
centuries  before. 

But  again  I  must  close  without  finishing.  A  man  who 
watches  the  night  out  knows  the  coming  of  morning,  before 
its  rosy  signs  redden  in  the  east,  while  the  darkness  yet  glooms 
at  its  densest.  By  some  subtle  process  his  nerves  interpret  a 
coming  change.  He  feels  motions  in  the  air,  the  passage  and 
re-passage  of  atmospheric  currents  that  flow  and  ebb  around 
him.  Or  ever  his  eyes  behold  the  light  he  knows  that  the  dawn 
is  nigh.  So  do  I  feel,  from  movements  going  on  around  me, — 
movements  among  the  people  both  in  and  out  of  the  churches : 
movements  of  thought  among  the  learned;  movements  of 
prayer  among  the  devout ;  movements  of  aspiration  from  the 
heart  of  universal  Christendom,  that  the  night  of  human  theology 
is  about  to  end,  and  the  morning  of  true  Christianity  about  to 
dawn.  Before  we  die  our  eyes  will  see  the  change  from  gloom 
to  light ;  and  when  our  graves  are  fashioned — no  matter  where 
— ^upon  their  mounds  with  mild,  living  and  lingering  beams, 
will  shine  the  Morning,  in  the  light  of  which  the  Church  will 
stand  in  unity  and  peace,  teaching  only  one  theology,  feeling 
the  need  of  only  one,  and  that  the  theology  of  Jesus,  the  Lord 
and  Saviour,  expressed  in  His  very  language  and  exemplified 
as  to  its  spirit  in  His  own  humane  and  amiable  fashion. 


THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES.    No.  III. 

"But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men." — Matthew  xv.  9. 

In  our  last  discourse  we  pointed  out  to  your  attention  certain 
facts  of  vital  significance  in  any  estimate  touching  what  will  be 
the  future  theology  of  the  Christian  world,  among  which  this 
stood,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent :  that  the  theology  of  Jesus, 
expressed  as  He  expressed  it,  will  ultimately  be  accepted  as  the 
theology  of  the  Church.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  because  He 
alone  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  relations  to 
man  to  establish  and  to  promulgate  a  conect  theology.  Other 
men  can  guess ;  but  He  alone  knew.  Other  men  can  speculate ; 
but  He  alone  can  affirm.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  as  embraced  in  the  language  He  employed, 
will  be  accepted  by  all  followers  of  His  as  not  only  the  basis  of 
theology,  but  the  whole  superstructure  as  well ;  not  merely  as  the 
rudimental  outlines,  but  as  the  consummate  expression  of  re- 
ligious truth. 

Now,  for  a  moment  let  us  examine  this  proposition  that  we 
may  fully  understand  it,  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  may  be 
regarded  to  make  friends  to  itself  until  finally  it  shall  become 
universally  accepted. 

The  first  reason  I  advance,  then,  is :  Because  it  is  due  to  the 
person,  Himself 

Jesus  is  not  a  man  whose  utterances  can  be  improved 
upon.  There  has  no  man  ever  lived  that  was  as  wise  in  the 
things  He  taught  as  was  He ;  nor  will  there  ever  be  a  follower 
of  His  in  the  future  as  wise.  In  this  respect  He  differs  from 
the  founders  of  other  schools  of  thought  or  systems  of  philosophy. 
Of  such  it  is  only  expected  that  they  advance  main  ideas  :  that 
they  discover  and  announce  the  rudimental  principles  j  in  short, 
that  they  start  the  thing.  Of  such  it  is  not  expected  that 
they  should  fully  elaborate  their  system.  The  elaboration 
rather  is  left  for  their  followers  to  make.  The  disciple  takes 
the  words  of  his  master  and  adds  to  them  other  words  in  the 
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same  line ;  and  the  added  words  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  system,  and  as  authoritative  as  the  original  So  schools 
of  thought  are  formed  in  ethics,  in  philosophy,  in  art,  in 
religion.  The  system  is  born  of  one  great  mind,  but  it  is 
nourished  by  a  hundred  other  minds  as  great,  and  it  may  be 
more  learned,  than  the  mind  of  him  who  established  the 
school. 

But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  the  conditions  are  different,  entirely 
different  He  came  from  heaven,  so  we  believe;  and  He 
brought  the  knowledge  of  heaven  with  Him,  so  we  are  taught. 
And  in  this  fact  you  discover  the  vantage  ground  He  holds  as 
contrasted  with  all  His  disciples.  He  came  not  to  establish  a 
•school,  but  to  make  a  revelation  —  a  revelation  that  He  alone 
could  make ;  for  He  alone  knew  of  the  things  whereof  He 
spoke.  And  the  revelation  that  He  made  was  not  touching 
the  wisdom  of  words,  but  the  wisdom  of  life.  His  whole  teach- 
ing was  to  show  men  how  to  live ;  not  what  to  think  or  how  to 
think ;  but  what  to  do  and  how  to  feel.  In  shcJrt,  He  was  the 
teacher  of  piety  and  not  of  philosophy.  This  was  His  realm. 
In  this  realm  we  simply  say  He  stood  and  He  stands  alone. 
None  of  His  followers  have  the  knowledge  of  heaven,  of  God, 
of  spirits,  or  of  man  as  He  had  it.  Touching  knowledge, 
therefore,  no  one  can  supplement  Him ;  none  can  be  regarded 
as  authority  save  as  they  repeat  His  teachings.  It  is  due  to 
the  Master  that  as  all  Christian  hearts  should  accord  to  Him 
this  supremacy,  it  is  only  just  that  all  devout  souls  should  pay 
Him  at  least  the  reverence  of  this  conviction. 

Some  men  are  happy  in  their  ideas,  but  unfortunate  in  their 
-expression  of  them.  Their  language  is  not  adequate  for  their 
conceptions.  Others  rise  up  and  improve  on  the  language 
employed.  The  ideas  which  were  obscure  i.hey  make  plain. 
The  complex  thought  they  simplify.  The  hidden  meaning  they 
uncover.  And  so  the  master  is  improved  in  the  pupil,  and  the 
originator  of  the  system  becomes  debtor  to  the  successor. 

But,  this  cannot  be  said  touching  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
was  accurate  in  His  ideas  and  accurate  in  His  speech.  His 
understanding  of  the  truth  He  brought  to  the  earth  was  perfect, 
and  His  mode  of  expressing  it,  I  think  I  may  say,  as  perfect 
as  the  limitations  of  human  language  permits.  And  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  all  men,  ignorant  and  learned  alike, 
read  His  words  understandingly.  It  takes  great  mental  disci- 
pline to  follow  Edwards  :  great  logical  acumen  to  discern  the 
mathematical  precision  of  Calvin's  reasoning.  Paul  himself 
'requires  an  exegesis  which  only  the  able  and  the  studious  can 
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bring  to  his  passages.  And  this  is  true :  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  world's  inhabitants  can  ever  become  theologians ; 
and  the  reason  is  because  they  do  not  know  enough,  and  they 
never  can  know  enough.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world  can 
become  professors  of  theology — victims  of  theology — ^but  they 
can  never  become  masters  of  theology.  And  this  is  true  :  that 
most  people  are  mastered  by  their  theology;  they  do  not 
master  it.  And  hence  it  is  a  snare  to  many  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  But  all  men  can  become  Christians.  And  if  you  ask 
why,  I  say,  because  all  men  can  understand  the  teachings  of 
Christ  The  gospels  are  plain.  The  old  prediction  in  them 
is  fulfilled,  that  in  them  the  way  of  salvation  is  made  so 
clear  that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  he  be  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein. 

If  you  reply,  "There  are  passages  even  in  the  Saviour's 
teachings  that  I  find  it  hard  to  understand,  and  all  find  it  hard 
to  understand,"  I  answer,  That  depends  on  what  you  read  His 
sayings  for.  If  you  read  them  for  the  real  object  for  which 
they  were  spoken,  you  can  understand  them  sufliciently  to 
attain  the  object.  "  What  is  the  object  ?  "  The  object,  I 
answer,  of  the  Saviour's  teachings  was  this  :  to  teach  men  how 
to  be  true,  good,  and  holy.  This,  friends,  was  the  object  of 
His  teachings  as  it  relates  to  you.  And,  judged  in  the  light  of 
this  object,  His  words  are  plain,  easily  understood,  and  wholly 
adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  spoken.  I  have  never  met  a  person  that  could  not  under- 
stand the  sayings  of  Jesus  so  far  as  he  was  included  in  the  real 
object  for  which  they  were  uttered.  And  that  you  may  ap- 
preciate this  statement,  I  will  quote  to  you  a  few  samples  of 
His  teachings  : — 

"  Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged  ;  for  with  what  judgment  ye 
judge  ye  shall  be  judged,  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again.''  Is  there  any  person  given  to 
censoriousness  that  cannot  understand  that?  Or  again,  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Cannot  the  slave,  cannot  the  poverty-stricken, 
cannot  the  sorrowing  of  the  earth  understand  that  ? 

Here  is  a  saying  touching  the  nature  of  God,  to  find  out 
which  men  had  searched  from  all  time  :  **  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
should  believe  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."  Ah,  friends,  what  a  fixed,  consolatory,  everlasting  revela- 
tion of  God's  heart  do  these  words  make.  Do  they  need  any 
learned  exegesis  that  the  common  people  may  be  able  to  un- 
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derstand  what  they  mean?  Or  take  this  other  sentence — a 
sentence  which  makes  the  sky  crystaline,  so  that  our  eyes,  even 
when  blinded  with  tears,  can  look  clean  through  the  azure 
spaces  and  see  that  city  which  is  the  home  of  the  soul :  "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so  I  would 
have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  Can  the 
mother  above  the  little  coffin ;  can  the  widowed  >vife  above  the 
rounded  grave ;  can  the  orphan  child,  standing  by  the  bier  of 
the  remaining  parent,  have  any  doubt  touching  the  teaching 
of  that  passage  ? 

Suppose  then,  friends,  we  settle  down  to  this  conviction : 
that  Jesus  not  only  had  as  a  theologian  a  vantage  ground 
above  all  succeeding  theologians  touching  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute theology,  namely,  knowledge  of  God  and  God's  relation 
to  man ;  but  that.  He  taught  those  facts  in  words  so  simple, 
so  direct,  so  unmistakable  in  their  significance,  that  the  re- 
source of  language  itself  was  exhausted,  and  that  no  future 
attempt  to  improve  on  His  utterance  might  ever  hope  to  meet 
with  a  shadow  of  success. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  live  ? — live  rightly,  live  nobly, 
live  worthily  of  your  powers  and  of  your  Maker?  Then, 
friend,  read  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Have  you  been  a  sinner  ? 
Have  you  done  evil  in  your  day?  Are  you  consciously  guilty? 
*  and  above  all  other  knowledge  you  would  like  to  know  how 
God  feels  towards  you?  Then  read  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  about  God's  nature,  ye  students — you 
with  white  heads ;  you  who  have  read  all  the  theologies,  be- 
cause you  have  been  taught  that  in  them  you  would  find  the 
truth,  and  who  have  read  to  your  own  confusion,  and  find  the 
views  which  you  have  stood  on  hitherto  slipping  away  from 
under  your  feet,  until  you  are  actually  alarmed,  and  are  eager 
to  fasten  on  to  something  sure  and  steadfast  ?  Then  stop  your 
studying  of  human  teachers  and  begin,  like  a  little  child,  to 
study  the  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher.  And  you  will  find 
that  the  rubbish  of  human  opinion — the  straw  and  stubble  of 
human  prejudice  and  ignorance — ^which  you  have  been  build- 
ing on  for  fifty  years  will  be  scattered  as  heaps  of  chaff  are 
scattered  when  the  winds  swoop  suddenly  down  upon  the 
threshing-floor ;  and  in  the  place  of  straw  and  stubble,  you  will 
have  as  a  foundation  of  your  hope  the  everlasting  Rock,  Christ 
Jesus. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  to  treat  your  neighbour  ?  Whom 
shall  I  advise  you  to  read,  then  ?  Shall  I  send  you  to  Calvin's 
Institutes  ?    To  Edwards  on  the  Will  ?    To  Professor  Park  or 
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President  Hopkins? — human  authorities  all  of  them.  No. 
When  man  wishes  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  humanity ;  when 
his  heart  yearns  to  acknowledge  the  bond  of  human  brother- 
hood ;  when  his  soul  is  moved  with  compassion  for  the  destitute, 
the  unjustly  treated,  the  wounded  and  the  dying, — ^let  him 
not  study  the  theologians ;  but  let  him  take  his  pocket  Testa- 
ment and,  turning  to  the  12th  chapter  of  Mark,  30th  and  31st 
verses,  read  these  two  great  Commandments,  as  pronounced  by 
the  lips  of  Jesus : 

"  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
scrength  :  this  is  the  first  commiandment 

"  And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this :  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment 
greater  than  these." 

And  if  he  would  learn  who  is  his  neighbour,  he  will  find  it 
duly  written  out  in  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  man 
who  fell  among  thieves. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises :  What  need  is  there  of  any 
theology,  either  in  substance  or  in  language,  .other  than  that 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  Master  ?  If  the  question  is  left 
fpr  me  to  answer,  I  should  reply  :  I  know  of  none.  I  do  not 
see  why  you  who  are  parents  need  any  other  theology.  I  do 
not  see  why  your  children  need  any  other.  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  send  your  missionaries  abroad  to  preach  any  other 
to  the  heathen.  Why  should  you  Christians  tax  yourselves  to 
perpetuate  your  "  isms  "  and  your  "  ologies  ?  "  Why  should 
you  serve  up  to  the  heathen  the  dish  that  your  fathers  ate,  and 
which  eating  set  their  teeth  on  edge  ?  To  me  it  seems  mon- 
strous that  the  very  opinions  which  have  made  strife  throughout 
Christendom  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  should  thus  be  thrust 
upon  the  populations  that,  whatever  may  be  their  vices,  never 
yet  burned  their  neighbours,  because  they  did  not  agree  with 
them  touching  the  divine  nature;  or  banished  their  fellow 
•citizens  from  their  Commonwealths,  becaused  they  believed  in 
bJ4)tism  by  immersion  rather  than  sprinkling.  Do  not  the 
words  of  the  text  have  application  at  this  point  :  "  In  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of 
men  ?  " 

What  right  have  you  to  teach  the  commandments  of  men  ? 
None  whatever.  You  should  teach  the  commandments  of  the 
Man,  and  end  there.  You  should  bring  men  to  acknowledge 
the  personal  authority  of  Jesus,  both  as  the  expounder  of  truth, 
and  example  of  living.     And  having  done  that,  stop  !     By  such 
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conduct  you  would  make  your  benevolence  benevolent  indeed, 
and  not  malevolent,  as  it  it  is  likely  otherwise  to  be.  For  he 
who  sends  among  a  peaceful  people,  a  set  of  doctrines  calcu- 
lated to  produce  difference  of  opinion  and  antagonism  of  feeling 
— doctrines  that  have  never  failed  to  produce  such  things 
wherever  they  have  been  taught  for  a  thousand  years — does  a 
malevolent  act.  None  the  less  evil  is  the  deed  because  it  is 
done  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  Such  missionising  is  not 
in  the  furtherance  of  that  result  which  the  angels  of  the  Nativity 
tunefully  proclaimed  as  the  result  of  the  Saviour's  birth  into  His 
human  brotherhood. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  Is  it  not  well  that  a  system  of  religion 
should  be  elaborated  ?  Do  not  the  people  gain  by  having  its 
truths  formulated  so  that  their  connection  and  sequences  may 
be  the  more  clearly  discerned  ?  " 

I  answer  thus  :  Jesus  did  not  come  to  introduce  a  systevt  of 
religion^  and  therefore  His  followers  should  not  treat  Christianity 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  religion.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of 
truth,  natural  or  revealed.  Christianity  is  spirit ;  is  purpose ;  is 
motive ;  is  life.  I  dp  not  know  if  I  can  make  you  appreciate 
this  any  more  than  I  could  make  you  appreciate  the  assertion 
that  this  body,  these  members  of  it,  these  features  that  you  see, 
are  not  myself.  Through  these  I  look  at  you,  invisible.  In 
these  I  dwell  as  the  man  in  his  house.  But  the  house  is  not 
the  man  within  it,  and  the  body  that  you  see  is  not  I.  So, 
it  is  touching  Christianity  itself,  and  the  system  of  truth  that 
you  associate  with  it.  The  system  is  not  Christianity.  You 
may  go  to  all  libraries,  to  all  volumes,  to  the  decisions  of  all 
councils,  to  all  creeds  and  catechisms, — and  in  these,  however 
correct  the  words  be  ;  however  wise ;  however  powerful  to  in- 
fluence opinion ;  however  perfect  as  samples  of  literature, — in 
them,  I  say,  you  will  not  find  Christianity.  These  constitute 
a  religion ;  but  not  Christianity. 

"  Where  shall  find  it,  then?''  you  ask.     We  will  see. 

Do  you  know  a  man  who,  being  smitten  on  the  one  cheek, 
turned  the  other  also  ?  Do  you  know  a  man  from  whom  a 
thief  stole  his  coat,  and  who  turned  and  gave  the  thief  his  cloak 
also  ?  Then  observe  him  well ;  for  in  his  mildness,  his  meek- 
ness, his  peaceable  disposition,  you  have  found  Christianity. 

Were  you  ever  ahungered,  with  no  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  only  two  resorts,  steal  or  starve?  And  when  you  were 
thus  hungry ;  when  you  were  famished  ;  when  you  were  walking 
the  street  with  the  devil  of  temptation  at  your  elbow  urging  you 
to  steal,  did  you  ever  come  across  a  man  who  took  you  to  his 
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house  and  fed  you ;  stripped  off  your  rags  and  gave  you  of  his 
own  garments ;  gave  up  his  pleasure  that  evening  to  entertain 
)'0u;  gave  up  his  business  for  an  hour  the  next  day,  and 
searched  until  he  found  something  for  you  to  do  whereby  you 
could  earn  an  honest  and  honourable  living  ?  Were  any  of  you 
thus  placed,  and  did  you  find  such  a  man  ?  If  so,  then  with 
that  man  you  found  Christianity. 

Or  have  any  of  you  ever  been  in  prison, — in  such  a  great 
audience  I  know  not  what  lapses  may  have  come  to  some  of 
you,  or  what  punishments  for  lapses  you  have  met, — were  you 
ever  in  prison,  and  as  you  sat  in  the  narrow  cell,  with  its  stone 
floor  and  stone  wall  and  iron  door,  crushed  ;  wife  gone,  child- 
ren gone,  home  gone,  reputation  gone,  liberty  gone,  hope  itself 
gone  ! — if  there  ever  was  one  of  you  thus  placed,  and  to  you 
there  came  a  visitor, — a  frank  and  pious  manor  saintly  woman, 
who  told  you  not  to  despair ;  who  took  you  by  the  hand  and 
said,  "  Brother,  stand  up,  there  is  hope  in  your  future  yet ;"  who 
came  again  and  again  till  your  prison  term  was  passed^  and  you 
stood  once  more  in  the  light  and  the  liberty  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  outdoor  world  ?  Then  recall  that  person ;  remem- 
ber everything  about  that  person ;  for  in  that  person  you  saw 
something  better  than  a  system  of  religion,  you  saw  Christianity, 
— Christianity  as  it  lived  its  earliest  and  best  life  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  as  it  lives  in  the  same  Person  still,  the  hope  of 
the  earth  and  the  admiration  of  Heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  any  formulation  of  Christian 
truth,  done  in  the  name  of  theology,  whether  by  a  single  man  or 
by  a  collection  of  men,  is  in  any  sense  assistful  to  us  who  are 
disciples  of  the  Master.  And  the  reason  is  because  those  who 
follow  the  Christ  follow  Him  not  through  their  perceptions  of 
the  truth  of  His  doctrines,  but  through  their  affection  for  Him  as 
a  lovely  and  perfect  being.  Christianity  is  not  a  belief,  there- 
fore, merely,  but  an  imitation  ;  and  the  belief  is  not  the  chief 
but  the  subsidiary  thing,  valuable  in  no  sense  whatever  save  as 
it  can  be  shown  as  directly  assisting  the  imitation.  The  object 
of  all  true  religion  is  obedience  to  God.  Jesus  never  lost  sight 
of  this ;  we  never  should.  In  the  supremest  agony  of  His  life 
what  was  it  that  He  said  ?     "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

But  the  great  motive  of  obedience  is  not  located  in  the  intel- 
lect. The  spring  of  all  its  outflowings  rather  is  located  between 
the  fragrant  banks  of  the  affections.  Jesus  was  too  wise  to  sup- 
pose that  any  intellectual  belief  in  the  truth  of  His  teachings 
would  make  man  obedient  to  Him  or  to  God  whom  He  repre- 
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sented.  He  did  not  say  :  "  If  ye  believe  my  system  ye  wilF 
keep  my  commandments,"  but  He  said,  **^If  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments."  And  in  the  text  He  says,  "  In  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men."  He  was  not  to  be  worshipped  intellectually.  Human 
systems  of  intellectual  belief,  however  widely  learned,  could 
not  produce  in  the  hearts  of  their  disciples  the  feeling  of  wor- 
ship which  animates  the  hearts  of  His.  God  in  Christ  did  not 
announce  a  creed,  but  He  revealed  a  man, — a  man  after  His- 
own  heart ;  a  man  in  His  own  moral  image ;  a  man  perfect  in  holi- 
ness. And  in  this  man, — not  in  the  words  He  spoke,  but  in 
His  thoughts,  purpose,  motive,  affections,  piety, — was  Chris- 
tianity born — born  full  grown. 

Hence  it  is  that  Jesus  is  more  than  the  founder  of  a  religion^ 
He  was  the  religion.  Hence,  faith  in  Him,  and  not  faith  in  it^ 
saves  men.  His  religion,  apart  from  Him  does  not  save ;  He 
remains  the  sole  Saviour.  And  His  religion,  so-called, — that  is, 
the  verbal  structure  of  it, — is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  helps 
reveal  Him  and  stimulates  us  to  be  like  Him.  Hence,  He  re- 
mains the  chiefest  among  ten  thousands,  and  the  only  one  al- 
together lovely.  And  we  are  to  go  throughout  all  the  world 
making  disciples  for  Him.  Therefore,  as  I  hold,  it  is  not  right 
to  elevate  any  other  name  before  the  people's  attention,  so  that 
they  shall  pronounce  it  and  dwell  upon  it  distinctively,  saying, 
"  I  am  a  Calvinist.  I  am  a  Papist.  I  am  a  Lutheran.  I  am 
this,  or  I  am  that."  This  is  the  old  heresy  which  Paul  so  vehe- 
mently denounced  among  the  people  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
when  he  rebuked  them  for  saying :  "  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of 
Apollos. "  He  saw  with  true  Christian  discernment  that  the  form- 
ation of  any  sect  among  the  following  of  his  Master  was  dero- 
gatory to  his  Master.  He  saw  that  he  had  no  right  to  establish 
a  school,  or  form  a  clique  among  the  followers  of  Jesus,  giving 
to  the  school  his  name.  He,  instead  of  allowing  the  Christians 
in  that  church  to  call  themselves  **  Paulists  "  instead  of  Chris- 
tians, denounced  the  nomenclature  as  containing  in  it  the  gist 
of  a  hydra- headed  heresy,  whose  poisonous  tongues  were  many,, 
and  sure  to  fang  the  churches  in  all  climes  and  ages,  and  trans- 
mit the  virus  of  the  original  falsity  to  all  coming  time.  The  evil 
that  Paul  deplored,  the  Church  has  suffered  from.  Divisions 
have  occurred — divisions  caused  by  dividing  forces;  and  the 
great  men — great,  not  in  their  piety,  but  in  their  intellectual 
power  to  divide, — have  been  enthroned  and  crowned  by  their 
respective  cliques  as  ecclesiastical  kings,  before  whose  throne 
of  transmitted  power,  and  not  before  the  throne  of  the  Christy 
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they  have  bowed  and  taught  their  children  to  bow  up  to  this 
day. 

And  thus  in  the  church  itself — by  the  assent  of  church  mem- 
bers, and  by  the  leaders  of  church  thought  who  either  lacked 
the  spiritual  discernment  of  Paul  or  the  humiHty  of  Paul, — a 
heresy  in  name  and  fact  has  been  taught  until  the  church  has 
been  inoculated  with  the  arid  quality  of  human  ambition  and 
bitterest  partisanship.  And  so  has  the  fair  vesture  of  the  church's 
peace  been  not  only  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  but  has  been 
trampled  in  the  mire  of  human  contention  by  opposing  factions 
who  mobbed  each  other  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  drenched 
in  human  gore  by  opposing  armies  who  plunged  their  swords 
into  each  other's  bosoms  by  the  grace  of  God. 

If  you  say,  *' These  things  have  passed.  While  the  church 
is  not  yet  united,  it  is  no  longer  bitter  in  its  factional  divisions," 
I  answer,  very  true.  But  first  I  ask  you  to  observe  that  it  is 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  causes  of  these  divisions  which  in 
their  mildest  estate,  remember,  are  disgraceful  and  sad,  as  are 
the  divisions  in  a  family,  although  the  husband  and  wife  may 
not  actually  come  to  blows  ;  for  the  structure  of  a  family  is  in 
its  unity  of  so  fine  a  sort  that  any  division  is  destructive  of  its 
purpose,  as  the  church  in  its  structure  is  of  so  fine  a  unity  that 
any  division, — yea,  any  seam,  however  small,  that  suggests 
division — is  destructive  of  that  complete  beauty  which  it  should 
always  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  What  was  the  prayer 
of  Jesus  ?  "  That  ye  may  all  be  one^  as  I  and  the  Father  are 
oner 

Perfect  unity,  you  see,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  church 
in  all  its  members  should  be  known,  for  who  would  think 
of  a  division,  however  slight,  between  God  and  His  Son? 
What  would  become  of  the  peace  of  heaven  should  such  division 
ever  occur  ?  What  would  become  of  heaven  itself  should  it 
occur  ?  What  would  result,  think  you,  if  the  angels,  with  horrified 
eyes  looking  toward  the  throne  on  which  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  sit  in  joint  possession,  representing  oneness 
of  being,  should  see  a  seam  traversing  its  white  front  ?  '  But, 
I  must  pause.  The  figure  must  not  be  pushed  lest  horror 
come  upon  us  all  at  the  thought.  Leave  the  figure  there  then,, 
unfinished:  the  Great  White  Throne;  the  seam  beginning  to 
traverse  it ;  the  horror  unto  death,  if  immortals  might  die,  of 
the  angels.  Leave  the  figure  there  ;  only  remember  that  Jesus* 
said,  referring  to  his  disciples,  "  That  you  may  be  one,  even 
as  I  and  the  Father  are  one." 

Is  it  not  well,  therefore,  that  you  remember  the  causes,  of 
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these  divisions  that  have  rent  the  unity  of  the  church,  and 
divided  brethren  into  factions ;  albeit  now  the  factions  no  longer 
murder  each  other  with  dagger  and  sword,  but  carry  on  their 
war  with  biting  words  alone  ?  The  evil  is  not  in  the  degree  of 
the  division,  or  the  extent  of  it  The  evil,  the  wickedness,  the 
shame,  the  impiety,  are  in  the  division  itself;,  in  the  fact  that 
any  division  exists. 

Moreover  if  these  divisions  are  less  intense  than  they  once 
were,  has  the  betterment  come  from  anything  peaceful  in  the 
dividing  causes  ?  No.  An  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  No  unity  is  ever  bom  of  division.  Unity  is  a  child  of 
too  high  a  lineage  to  be  born  from  so  base  and  brutal  a 
parentage.  The  theologies  that  cause  these  divisions  are  no 
better  to-day,  considered  in  and  of  themselves,  than  they  were 
in  Calvin's  time,  or  in  Pope  Gregory's  day.  If  the  men  and 
women  who  believe  those  theologies  are  milder  and  more  mer- 
ciful than  their  fathers  were  who  believed  them  also,  it  is  not 
because  the  theologies  are  better ;  but  because  the  people  have 
been  made,  by  the  merciful  operations  of  God's  Spirit,  better  in 
spite  of  their  theology ;  so  that  while  nominally  holding  to  the 
theologies,  they  no  longer  carry  their  teachings  out  into  actual 
conduct  The  theologies  are  not  changed;  the  people  are 
changed,  so  that  they  no  longer  hold  their  theologies  in  fact, 
but  hold  them  only  in  name.  They  have  quietly  dropped  them. 
They  are  quietly  dropping  them.  Ministers  are  dropping  them. 
They  are  declining  to  be  the  leaders  of  factions.  Councils  are 
dropping  them — they  absolutely  refuse  to  re-chalk  the  fading 
lines  that  the  fathers  snapped.  We  are  all  growing  to  see  that 
there  is  but  one  name  given  under  heaven  or  among  men, 
whereby  we  can  be  saved;  and,  therefore,  that  that  name 
answers  all  needed  purposes  of  nomenclature,  and  may  readily 
become  the  great  and  charmed  name  of  union,  as  other  names 
printed  on  a  hundred  banners  have  been  the  baleful  and  potent 
names  of  divisions  and  war. 

I  suggest  that  we  hurry  the  dropping  process  ;  that  all  of  us 
who  are  nominally  Christians  come  together  and  ask  ourselves 
why  we  should  longer  be  divided  ?  Why  not  be  joined  in  actual 
unity  ?  If  you  say  we  are  that,  essentially,  now — the  names 
mean  nothing, — I  reply,  then  why  keep  the  names?  Is  there 
anything  pleasant  in  the  recollections  they  suggest  ?  Are  they 
not  connected  with  cruelty,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  with  many 
words  and  many  deeds  that  find  no  counterpart  and  no  warrant 
in  the  language  and  conduct  of  Jesus  ?  If  they  are  meaningless, 
and  suggest  that  which  is  not  pleasant  to  hear,  why  not  drop 
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them  altogether  ?  "  HcJw,  then,"  you  say,  "  could  the  different 
divisions  of  the  church  be  known?"  It  is  not  right  that  there 
should  be  any  divisions,  and  therefore  it  is  not  right  to 
keep  names  that  imply  a  division.  There  is  one  name,  by 
which  we  should  all  be  *  known ;  by  .which  the  Church  on 
earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven  is  known  to  Him  who  is  its 
originator  and  head.  That  name  is  adequate;  that  name  is 
honourable  ;  that  name  is  alone  descriptive.  Christian !  All 
honour  belongs  to  that  name,  all  precedence,  all  glory.  To  fail 
to  speak  it  in  every  proper  connection  is  a  phase  of  impiety;  to 
substitute  any  other  name  in  its  place  as  descriptive  of  your 
belief,  is,  if  there  be  any  force  in  language,  to  elevate  another 
man  into  the  Master's  place. 

But  you  have  no  right  to  take  the  name,  and  not  take  His 
words,  as  expressive  of  all  spiritual  knowledge,  and  His  life  as 
the  only  example  to  imitate.  You  have  no  right  to  take  His 
name  and  another  man's  theology,  unless  you  would  be  a  disciple 
who  would  steal  the  name  of  the  Teacher  of  Truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  go  to  another  man  for  the  truth.  I  take  the  name  as 
adequate,  and  I  take  the  truth  the  Man  brought  who  bore  the 
name  as  adequate.  I  have  no  theology  but  His.  I  ask  no  man 
to  explain  it  but  Himself.  I  recommend  His  theology  to  all  of 
you  as  ample.  I  recommend  His  explanation  of  it  as  the  best 
ever  given.  Some  say  I  am  throwing  overboard  all  theology. 
They  belong  to  those  who,  having  ears,  hear  not.  For  I  throw 
overboard  only  doubtful  theologies  in  order  that  I  may  keep 
more  entirely  the  perfect  theology.  They  get  their  truth  through 
filters ;  I  put  my  lips  to  the  original  fountain.  They  drink  it  in 
little  cups  of  human  manufacture, — cups  from  which  two  hun- 
dred years  of  friction  have  not  scoured  the  rust  of  blood ;  I 
take  mine  from  the  spring  whence  flow  unstained  the  waters  of 
life.  In  the  bottom  of  their  cups  they  see  the  face  of  an 
Edwards,  or  a  Calvin,  or  a  Pope.  But  as  I  stoop  to  the  cool 
surface,  in  the  crystal  depths  beneath  my  lips  I  see  a  face  that 
shines  like  the  sun,  the  beauty  of  whose  reflection,  I  trust,  will 
dimly  at  least,  come  to  my  features  ere  I  have  done  witli  the 
drinking.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  the  theology  of  Jesus  is 
my  theology,  and  he  Himself  the  sole  authoritative  expounder 
of  it 
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*'  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  :  this  is  the  first 
•commandment. 

**  And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  There  is.  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these." — Mark 
xii.  30,  31. 

We  have  in  three  successive  discourses  called  your  attention  to 
what  seemed  to  us  the  basis  of  Christian  doctrine.  We  claim 
that  this  basis  is  found,  and  found  alone,  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
who  alone  was  sufficiently  informed  touching  the  nature  of  God 
and  His  relations  to  man,  to  authoritatively  announce  a  theo- 
logy. I  have  reason  to  think  that  our  exposition  of  Scripture 
seemed  the  right  one  to  you,  and  our  position,  intellectually, 
toward  the  Saviour,  one  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 
the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  He  expressed  it,  will  be  taught  and 
accepted  here  in  New  England  as  the  adequate  one — adequate 
both  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  intellect,  the  wants  of  practical  piety, 
and  of  the  soul,  too,  in  its  highest  and  most  exacting  moods. 

Having  now  ascertained  the  true  basis  of  Christian  doctrine, 
I  propose  to  speak  of  the  application  of  Christian  doctrines ; 
and  as  preliminary  to  this  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  pause 
and  inquire  as  to  the  scope  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  other 
words,  what  did  Jesus  teach  ? 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus  came  to  a  world  that  was 
ignorant.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  you,  taught  as  you  have 
been  by  twenty  centuries  of  Christian  civilisation,  to  realise  the 
ignorance  of  the  world  as  it  was  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
born.  It  is  true  that  they  had  knowledge  of  architecture  and 
of  navigation.  With  mathematics  they  were  familiar.  They 
were  not  ignorant  of  astronomy.  The  art  of  healing  was 
known  enough  to  be  appreciated.  The  rules  of  war  were 
widely  studied  and  widely  practised.  History  was  known. 
Poetry  flourished.  Music,  as  to-day,  sounded  its  strain  in 
temple  and  banquet  hall  alike.     In  things  material,  in  things 
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iTiaitial,  in  things  social  and  festive,  they  were  instructed. 
Eut  into  the  higher  realms  of  thought  they  had  made  no 
entrance.  Upon  the  higher  grades  of  feeling  they  had  never 
•put  their  feet.  They  had  mastered  the  world  of  sense,  but  of 
the  world  of  spirit,  as  we  understand  it,  they  had  never  even 
heard.  They  knew  nothing,  for  instance,  of  man's  relations  to 
:man.  They  had  never  heard  *the  doctrine,  that  right  makes 
might.  That  men  were  brothers  they  never  dreamed.  No  more 
did  they  understand  the  true  province  of  government.  The 
-subject  understood  that  the  government  had  a  claim  upon  him : 
the  claim  to  be  assisted,  to  be  defended,  to  be  served  even 
^with  his  life.  This  he  knew  well.  The  rulers  of  those  days 
were  not  slow  in  teaching  their  subjects  so  much.  But  that 
he  had  a  claim  upon  his  government  to  be  assisted;  to  be 
defended  in  his  rights ;  to  be  served  even  to  the  extent  of  its 
power — no  one  had  told  him  this.  Of  the  true  province  of 
government,  therefore,  the  world  was  ignorant  when  Jesus 
came ;  for  no  one  can  understand  the  province  of  government 
unless  he  understands  the  relation  which  one  man  sustains  to 
:all  other  men — which  the  individual  sustains  to  the  associated. 

No  more  did  men  understand  themselves.  Their  duties 
•^vere  those  which  slaves  owe  to  the  master.  Their  position 
was  the  position  of  slaves,  and  their  knowledge  was  the  know- 
ledge of  a  slave.  That  living  meant  eating  and  drinking, 
•working  and  sleeping,  they  knew ;  but  that  living  meant  growth 
— meant  the  leading  up  and  leading  out  of  powers  native  to 
•them — meant  liberty,  happiness,  enlargement  and  refinement  of 
"being — of  this  they  knew  nothing.  Of  the  present,  in  its  lower 
phases  of  expression  they  were  informed ;  but  of  the  future,  in 
the  higher  ranges  of  its  attainments,  in  its  fixed  and  glorious 
•certainties,  they  were  not  aware. 

Then,  again,  they  were  ignorant  of  God.  The  majority  of 
the  race  worshipped  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  brass,  iron  and 
gold — images  without  sense  or  thought ;  images  that  repre- 
sented the  grosser  instincts  and  even  the  brutal  passions  of 
fallen  and  debased  natures ;  images  that  represented  power 
without  conscience ;  passion  without  love ;  and  in  their  highest 
significance,  only,  fate  without  Providence,  and  justice  without 
mercy.  But  that  within  the  universe  was  an  intelligent  and 
loving  Being  who  wisely  and  affectionately  ordered  all  things, 
and  took  charge  of  the  lives  of  men  as  an  earthly  father  takes 
charge  of  the  lives  of  his  children — in  brief,  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God — they  knew  nothing.  They  were  so  ignorant  of  this 
.that  they  never  dreamed  it. 
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No  more  did  they  know  of  the  future — not  the  future  num^ 
bered  by  mortal  days,  but  that  great  outstretching  endless 
future,  which  begins  only  with  the  end  of  days,  and  is  undivided 
and  interminable  duration.  We  look  a  little  way  ahead  and 
see  a  grave,  and  call  it  the  beginning  of  things.  Where  they 
saw  death  we  see  life — ^life  which  breaks  open  into  fulness  and 
breaks  out  into  perfume  and  colour,  as  a  bloom  breaks  out  of 
the  bud.  They  saw  life  only  as  a  bulb — a  mean  earthly  thing. 
They  never  suspected  that  the  earthly  thing  should  spring  up 
and  become  a  thing  of  the  air,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  sky. 

But  I  have  carried  the  illustration  far  enough  to  make  you 
realise  the  ignorance  of  men  when  the  Saviour  came.  They 
were  ignorant  of  themselves  ;  they  were  ignorant  of  God ;  they 
were  ignorant  of  eternity.  In  the  light  of  this  review  you  will 
see  the  propriety  of  my  asking  you  that  before  we  point  out 
what  Jesus  taught,  we  should  ask  you  to  recall  the  ignorance  of 
the  world  when  He  came — the  ignorance  of  those  whom  He 
came  to  teach.  Otherwise  you  will  not  know  what  value  to 
put  upon  His  teachings.  But  when  you  reflect  how  little  men 
knew  of  themselves,  of  God,  of  eternity,  you,  will  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  blessedness  of  His  teachings  ;  you  will  admire 
Him  for  His  wisdom ;  you  will  reverence  Him  for  His  piety ; 
you  will  love  Him  for  His  goodness. 

What  then  did  Jesus  come  to  teach?  He  came  first,  I 
answer,  to  teach  men  of  God.  Without  this  knowledge  man 
can  never  understand  himself,  either  as  to  his  nature,  his 
duties,  or  his  possibilities.  For  whether  evil  or  good  presided 
at  his  birth  he  cannot  tell.  What  his  relation  to  law  is  he 
cannot  tell ;  nor  can  he  tell  what  his  destiny  is  to  be.  One  or 
two  points  I  ask  you  to  remember ;  Jesus  taught  man  first,  that 
God  is  Spirit.  He  taught  them  to  make  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween matter  and  spirit.  Remember  how  the  world  was  given  to 
idolatry.  Remember  how  gross  its  conceptions  wore.  Re- 
member how  religion  was  either  a  thing  of  fear,  of  superstition 
or  of  lust  Jesus  came  and  taught  men  that  matter  was  in- 
ferior ;  matter  was  base ;  that  matter  was  evanescent  Under- 
neath all  your  piety,  all  your  hopes,  all  that  you  call  the  higher 
life  of  the  soul,  is  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  spirit.  And  this  distinction  Jesus  enforced  ;  Jesus 
illustrated  ;  Jesus  emphasised — not  alone  by  His  words,  but  by 
His  life  and  by  His  death.  In  Him  the  world  beheld  a  body 
holding  its  proper  and  subordinate  position  to  the  soul.  In  Him 
the  world  saw  for  the  first  time,  elevated  before  its  eyes,  the 
true  standard  by  which  the  comparative  value  of  the  lower  and 
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the  higher  could  be  ascertained.  Into  the  darkness  which  had 
gloomed  above  the  world  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
light  came.  The  darkness  was  set  on  fire  and  the  moral  night 
knew  its  first  morning. 

But  Jesus  not  only  taught  that  God  is  Spirit,  but  that  man  is 
spirit  also.  He  said,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  but  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  Man  knew  not  the 
beauty  of  his  own  countenance :  the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  a. 
pool  of  pure,  reflective  truths.  He  took  man  by  the  hand,  led 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  directed  his  gaze  into  it ;  atid 
man,  looking,  saw  the  beauty  that  was  within  him — saw  the 
glory  and  the  splendour  of  his  own  reflection.  From  the 
moment  that  man  had  such  a  sight  of  himself,  he  could  not 
live  as  he  had  lived,  unless  he  lived  in  violence  to  himself, 
sinning  against  the  light  From  that  moment  man  could  not 
be  deceived.  The  flattery  of  exalted  place,  the  vanity  of 
wealth,  the  pride  of  power — these  could  not  blind  his  eyes  to 
his  responsibility.  This  knowledge  of  himself  which  came  to 
man  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  gave  birth  to  a  noble  ambition ; 
called  into  existence  desires ;  stirred  his  nature  with  anxieties ;. 
filled  him  with  fear  and  hope  both ;  and  cheered  him  to  an 
effort  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  terminate  in  glorious 
triumph. 

Had  you  no  knowledge  of  your  soul,  what  would  you  be  ? 
If  you  saw  yourself  only  as  a  body — a  physical  existence,  what 
dignity  would  there  be  in  your  life  ?  Observe  how  much  you 
owe  to  the  knowledge  of  yourself  that  Jesus  brought  How 
little  our  physical  existence  seems  to  us  now !  What  are  our 
bodies  but  instruments  which  we  use  to  advance  us  in  virtue  and 
happiness  ?  What  is  this  life  but  a  preparation  ?  What  is  this 
earth  but  a  spot  of  ground  in  which  we  are  planted  for  germina- 
tion— for  the  beginning  of  a  growth  that  is  to  be  eternal  ? 
Behold  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Being  whose  teachings  we 
have  come  together  to  study,  as  seen  in  this  :  the  revelation  He 
made  us  of  ourselves.  To  look  at  this  present  life  and  feel" 
that  though  it  may  fail  we  shall  not  fail  with  it.  Though  it 
may  end,  we  shall  not  cease  to  be.  Though  it  may  die,  we 
shall  live  on  for  ever  and  for  ever.  That  death  is  only  a  gradua- 
tion from  the  lower  to  the  higher, — the  breaking  out  of  the 
pent  into  the  free  and  open,  the  passing  from  the  accidental 
into  the  sure ;  from  the  transient  into  the  everlasting.  How 
stimulating  the  thought !  How  bracing  the  conviction  !  How 
consolatory  the  hope  !     How  elevating  the  faith  ! 

But  Jesus  not  only  taught  us  that  God  is  Spirit ;  not  only 
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taught  us  that  we  ourselves  are  spirits,  but  that  between  us  and 
God  is  the  relationship  of  child  to  parent, — for  He  revealed 
unto  human  kind  the  Fatherhood  of  Deity. 

I  cannot  in  fitting  words  amplify  this  thought.  Your  own 
quick  intelligence  makes  the  attempt  even  unnecessary,  for  the 
thought  is  of  so  noble  a  character,  that  only  in  your  own  devout 
and  pious  musings  can  it  find  its  proper  amplification.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  reflection,  therefore.  It  shall  not  be  the  least 
profitable  hour  of  this  day  if  you  shall  give  the  full  measure  of 
one  to  its  pondering.  In  the  quietude  of  your  room  it  shall 
furnish  you  with  a  theme,  compared  with  which  any  other  shall 
seem  trivial  When  a  man  says  to  himself, — says  it  with  sim- 
plicity, but  with  such  concentration  of  mind,  with  such  vividness 
of  imagination,  with  such  reverence  of  feeling  that  he  realises 
it,  "I  am  a  child  of  the  Infinite  One.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Universe  is  rny  Father.  His  mind  carries  me  in  its  thoughts. 
His  heart  carries  me  in  its  feelings.  His  providence  carries 
me  in  its  care,"  he  has  made  a  statement  to  his  soul,  the 
sweet  meaning  of  which  his  soul  shall  take  to  itself  as  the  sky 
takes  to  its  embrace  the  sun  and  all  the  glory  of  it  when  the 
morning  passes  it  up  with  its  beautiful  hands  to  its  possession. 

When  you  are  worried ;  when  you  are  perplexed ;  when  you 
are  sad ;  when  you  are  distressed  beyond  measure  of  expression ; 
when  all  earthly  props  fall  away,  and  the  strength  of  all  temporal 
assistance  becomes  weakened  and  falls  in  pieces,  then  the 
thought  of  God's  Fatherhood  comes  to  your  aid.  Without  it 
your  soul  is  as  a  bird  without  wings.  You  are  not  fitted  for  the 
earth,  and  you  are  not  qualified  for  the  sky ;  but  with  it  you 
are  winged ;  with  it  you  are  plumed ;  with  it  you  are  voiced 
with  song;  with  it  you  capture  all  space ;  you  have  dominion 
over  all  distance ;  you  become  beautiful ;  you  become  happy. 
When  you  look  abroad  over  the  world ;  when  you  contemplate 
your  race ;  when  you  see  its  sufferings,  its  perils,  its  debasement, 
your  heart  finds  relief  in  the  reflection  that  in  the  heavens — ^not 
the  heaven  of  space  which  those  who  think  narrowly  picture, 
but  the  heaven  of  being  which  those  who  think  widely  know 
includes  all  existence,  is  One  with  wisdom  to  foresee,  with  love 
to  provide,  with  power  to  assist  not  one,  not  a  few,  not  a 
majority  ;  but  all  according  to  their  needs.  And  so  you  have 
hope  for  all,  and  peace  fills  your  bosom, — peace  born  of  the 
thought  that  in  the  end  order  will  come  out  of  confusion; 
success  out  of  failure ;  and  every  man  according  to  his  needs 
shall  find  that  need  met, — met  as  fully  as  only  God  the  Father 
of  all  can  meet  it. 


I  ^ 
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The  third  point  in  reference  to  which  Jesus  gave  great  in- 
struction was,  touching  the  destiny  of  man.  The  doctrine  of 
immortality  had  many  disciples  before  He  came.  It  would  be 
astonishing  if  men  should  not  naturally,  in  their  opinions,  lean 
toward  the  belief  in  continued  existence.  For  it  is  not  only  a 
very  consolatory  and  ennobling  doctrine,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
flattering  doctrine.  And  the  flattery  contained  in  the  belief  is 
of  so  fine  aiid  subtle  a  character,  that  even  the  noblest  and  the 
proudest  can  receive  its  persuasion  without  being  offended. 
For  man  loves  exaltation ;  nor  does  self-exaltation  seem  base 
if  it  comes  from  a  noble  direction.  And  in  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  man  finds  such  flattery  and  such  aa  exaltation,  that 
even  his  pride — not  to  say  his  devotion — prompts  him  to 
accept  it. 

From  this,  and  more  noble  causes,  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality has  always  been  a  plausible  one  to  the  race.  In  their 
hunger  the  wise  fed  their  craving  for  knowledge  upon  it ;  the 
devout  ate  of  it,  as  of  their  natural  food ;  the  students  of  the 
world  accepted  it  as  a  delightful  speculation;  and  those  who 
were  in  wretched  straits  of  fortune  comforted  themselves,  even 
in  death,  with  the  conviction  that  a  happier  fate  was  awaiting 
them  in  the  hereafter. 

But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  Jesus  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light.  He  brought  life  to  light  because  He  put  a  proper 
definition  upon  it.  And  by  Himself  living  rightly,  the  first  man 
that  had  ever  done  it,  showed  all  men  what  life  was  and  what 
it  meant.  He  brought  immortality  to  light  in  His  resurrection 
from  the  grave.  His  descent  to  and  His  ascent  from  the  place 
of  the  dead,  demonstrated  that  the  living  die  not  at  all ;  demon- 
strated that  the  body  is  one  thing  and  the  life  within  another ; 
demonstrated  that  the  flesh  alone  is  corruptible,  but  that  the  spirit 
is  beyond  touch  or  taint  of  mortality.  If  this  delightful  fact  has 
not  become  so  utterly  the  mental  property  of  the  church,  that 
the  church  holds  it  as  the  chief  and  most  priceless  treasure  in 
all  its  possession,  the  fault  lies  at  its  own  door.  I  know  that 
no  special  belief  can  bear  up  successfully  against  the  drift  and 
current  of  a  man^s  habitual  thinking.  I  know,  too,  that  this 
habit  of  thinking  is  handed  down  from  father  to  child,  and  from 
age  to  age,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  in  the  habitual 
thinking  of  man,  Christianity  has  yet  triumphed  over  the  old 
time  heathenism  which  contemplated  death  as  a  calamity  with- 
out consolation  to  those  that  remain,  and  an  end  or  a  horror  to 
the  one  that  had  died.  I  cannot  find  that  the  average  man 
makes  discernment  between  the  body  and  the  spirit.     I  find 
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that  all  men  see  the  Christ  dying ;  few  see  Him  living.    All  see 
Him  borne  into  the  sepulchre ;  few  see  Him  coming  out. 
■  Preachers,  some  of  them  with  gross  realism,  dwell  upon  the 
bloody  death  of  His  body ;  few  seem  able  to  construct  even  a 
single  discourse  on  the  bright,  sweet  realism  of  the  life  of  His 
spirit.     I  rejoice  as  over  the  chiefest  deliverance  wrought  out 
for  me  by  the  Spirit,  that  I  am  able  to  discern  between  the 
body  and  the  spirit ;  between  the  dying  and  the  deathless  ele- 
ments ;  between  the  man's  body  and  the  man  himself.     Happy 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  even  in  imagination  I  have  no  portrait 
of  the  body  of  my  Lord.     I  know  not  whether  He  was  black  or 
white  or  tawny;  whether  His  hair  was  straight,  wavy  or  ring- 
letted  ;  whether  His  nose  was  Roman  or  Grecian ;  His  eyes 
black  or  blue ;  His  physique  strictly  national,  typing  only  His 
peculiar  Jewish  ancestors,  or  cosmopolitan,  typing  the  perfect 
physical  mould  as  it  shall  be  when  by  interchanges  of  blood,  each 
contribution  made  pure  by  the  Spirit  in  some  age  ahead,  the 
perfect  body  shall  be  born.      Happy  I  hold  myself  to  be  that 
of  His  body  I  never  think.     I  seldom   see  Him  eating  and 
drinking  or  sleeping.     I  know  that  His  body  was  crucified ;  but 
I  have  escaped  the  fascination — the  dreadful  fascination  as  it 
seems  to  me — of  feasting  my  imagination  on  the  bloody,  cruel 
and  vulgar  details  of  a  Roman  military  execution.     To  me  the 
Man  was  not  a  body ;  He  was  mind,  heart,  spirit.     He  was 
thought,  feeling,  devotion.     I  see  Him  walking  on  the  beach  of 
Galilee,  as  an  angel  descended  from  the  upper  world  might 
alight  and  rest  itself  for  farther  flight,  on  the  cool  shore.     I  see 
Him  moving  among  the  people  as  a  power  freshly  commissioned 
from  the  court  of  heaven  might  move  among  men,  to  influence 
and  impel  whom  Heaven  had  sent  it  down.     And  when  He 
teaches  the  people,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  mortal  man  was 
there,  or  a  human  mouth  uttered  the  lofty  speech ;  but  rather 
as  if  the  high,  the  mighty  and  the  amiable  wisdom  of  God  had 
descended,   and,   accommodating  its   instructions   to  human 
speech,  was  uttering  the  judgment  of  the  skies  as  a  guide  and  a 
restraint  to  human  conduct. 

Having  such  a  Saviour,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  walk  with 
Him,  to  feel  His  companionship,  and  to  lean  on  His  presence 
as  a  help.  I  understand  what  He  meant  when  He  said  to  His 
disciples,  "  If  I  go  I  will  come  again,  that  where  I  am  ye  may- 
be also."  He  went,  and  He  has  come.  He  departed,  and  He 
has  returned.  He  is  not  of  the  body,  and  therefore  these  bodily 
senses  do  not  see  Him,  or  feel  Him,  or  taste  Him,  or  hear 
Him.    But  He  is  spirit.    And  my  spirit,  with  eyes  clearer  thaa 
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€ver  were  set  in  mortal  sockets,  see  Him  face  to  face.  My 
being,  with  a  finer  medium  than  fleshly  touch,  feels  His  presence. 
My  heart  hears  Him  when  the  air  knows  no  vibration  of  sound. 
And  the  taste  of  His  truth  is  more  delicious,  more  pungent,  more 
pleasurable  to  my  soul,  than  to  my  tongue  are  the  finest  flavours 
that  commerce  brings  us  from  the  islands  of  far  distant  seas. 

In  this  way  He  has  brought  immortality  to  light  to  my  eyes. 
Since  He  lives,  I  know  I  shall  live  also.  And  that  which  the 
ancients  had  as  a  dream,  as  a  hope,  as  a  speculation,  I  have  as 
a  fact.  The  immortality  of  man  I  accept  on  the  basis  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  my  whole  faith  in  Him  rests  not  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  on  that  other  doctrine  which 
verifies  the  atonement,  namely,  the  resurrection.  We  later 
preachers  may  have  forgotten  to  say  it ;  our  later  logicians  may 
not  have  been  acute  enough  to  perceive  it ;  but  Paul,  both  as 
a  preacher  and  a  logician,  gave  the  expression  to  the  true  posi- 
tion when  he  said,  "  For  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,  what  did  Jesus  teach  ? 
we  answer.  He  taught  first  what  God  is ;  second,  what  man  is ; 
and  thirdly,  what  his  destiny  is.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  destiny 
is  established  in  the  doctrine  of  his  immortality.  The  character 
of  that  destiny,  whether  happy  or  miserable ;  whether  endless 
or  terminable  after  a  farther  period  of  existence ;  whether  con- 
tingent upon  moral  states — these  questions  and  the  like  I  shall 
reserve  for  a  future  discourse — probably  next  Sabbath ;  not 
because  I  take  any  special  interest  in  the  discussion  which  is 
now  becoming  so  universal  touching  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  human  destiny ;  but  simply  because  it  comes  in  the 
line  of  that  examination  which  we  are  making  touching  Christian 
theology. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  discussion,  as  it  is  being  conducted, 
is  likely  to  educate  the  people  into  new  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
although  it  will,  beyond  doubt,  uncover  the  popular  position, 
and  reveal,  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  just  what  that  position 
is.  But  to-day  I  shall  not  touch  upon  that  matter ;  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  doctrines,  as  confined  to  the  present  life, 
includes  all  the  ground  we  intend  to  cover  in  this  discourse. 

There  is  very  little  speculation  among  people  touching  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  And  the  reason  is,  because  His  teachings 
are  too  plain  to  leave  anything  in  doubt ;  and  where  there  is 
no  doubt  there  can  be  no  speculation.  What  Paul  meant  you 
can  speculate  about ;  for  Paul  saw  things  as  through  a  glass, 
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darkly.  But  what  Jesus  meant  you  cannot  speculate  about;  for 
He  saw  the  truth  face  to  face,  and  His  statements  are  trans- 
parent All,  therefore,  that  remains  for  us  to  do,  touching  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  is  to  apply  them  to  the  government  of  our 
lives.  The  teachings  of  the  master  are,  therefore,  practical ; 
and  they  are  of  actual  service  to  you  and  me,  provided  that  we 
have  a  desire  to  live  rightly.  And  this  living  rightly  includes 
both  our  treatment  of  ourselves  and  our  treatment  of  others. 

Touching  the  treatment  of  ourselves,  we  should  first  bear  in 
mind  who  and  what  we  are.  The  man  who  is  ignorant  of  him- 
self, or  thinks  meanly  of  himself,  will  never  treat  himself  rightly. 
But  if  he  knows  himself,  and  thinks  nobly  of  himself,  he  will  in 
such  thinking  find  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  his  obli- 
gations. And  out  of  such  thinking,  too,  will  come  a  pressure 
to  make  him  realise  it. 

Now,  if  you  read  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  you  will  find  that  He 
had  an  exalted  opinion  of  man.  He  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  our  elder  brother.  It  is  known  that  He  took  upon  Himself 
our  nature,  and  became  one  with  us  in  that  order  of  being,  of 
capacity,  of  power  to  which  we  belong.  Other  men  in  His 
name  have  spoken  meanly  of  man.  Jesus  never  spoke  meanly 
of  him.  He  always  graded  men  up,  never  down.  He  could 
see  good  in  every  human  being.  He  could  see  not  only  some- 
thing worth  saving,  but  something  that  was  so  inexpressibly 
valuable  that  it  justified  Him  in  dying  to  save  it.  And  no  one 
can  fling  away  a  life  innocently.  Jesus'  death  was  a  suicide 
unless  there  was  actually  in  man  so  much  lost  that  heaven  could 
not  afford  to  lose,  so  much  in  danger  of  being  lost — imminent 
danger  of  being  lost — that  His  death  as  an  attempt  to  save  it 
was  justifiable. 

It  is  enough  to  make  every  one  of  you  very  thoughtful  to 
know  that  if  there  is  anything  true  in  history  it  is  true  that  a 
man  having  full  knowledge  of  yourselves,  full  knowledge  of 
what  you  are,  represented,  felt,  and  truthfully  felt,  too,  that  He 
had  a  right  to  die  for  you.  When  life  is  given  for  life,  it  con- 
stitutes an  equation  that  man  cannot  pass  by  with  a  careless 
glance.  Calvary  has  the  quality,  therefore,  to  fix  human  atten- 
tion. The  cross  stands  before  the  eyes  of  every  man  as  a  great 
interrogation  point  touching  himself  He  says,  "  What  is  there 
in  me  to  justify  the  crucifixion  ?  What  is  there  in  me  to  vin- 
dicate my  Saviour's  conduct  ?  What  is  there  in  me  that  should 
extort  permission  from  God  that  the  great  sacrifice  should  be 
made  ?  "  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  Calvary  in  this  light — the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  yourself.     If  you  are  what  it  reveals 
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you  to  be,  how  nobly  you  should  live.  You  should  not  lie ; 
you  should  not  cheat;  you  should  not  do  evil,  not  because 
lying  and  cheating  and  evil-doing  wrong  others,  but  because 
they  wrong  yourself.  They  destroy  the  symmetry  that  should 
be  kept  symmetrical ;  they  stain  the  whiteness  that  should  be 
kept  immaculate ;  they  defile  purity  that  should  remain  pure ; 
they  constitute  rebellion  against  an  order  of  life,  a  type  and 
fashion  of  existence  with  which  you  should  live  in  perfect 
harmony. 

I  find  the  law  of  right  not  in  statutes  and  laws  passed  by 
others,  but  within  myself.  And  to  this  law  of  right  within 
myself,  established  for  my  own  protection,  I  give  obedience. 
I  cannot  afford  to  do  evil.  Hence,  as  the  Old  Scriptures  say, 
"  The  wicked  man  is  a  fool."  He  acts  as  if  he  had  no  sense, 
no  appreciation  of  what  is  advantageous.  Every  man  is  con- 
structed to  be  his  own  heaven.  Rebellion  against  heaven  is 
rebellion  against  himself.  "  My  peace,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  I 
leave  with  you."  And  He  did.  Because  He  left  the  cause 
that  made  His  own  peace  operant  to  produce  the  same  peace 
in  us.  We  grow  up  into  Him  as  we  grow  up  in  this  recognition 
of  the  value  of  inward  and  personal  virtue.  Hence  this  body, 
as  Paul  said,  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  God 
becomes  all  in  all.  "I  am  the  vine,"  said  He,  "ye  are  the 
branches."  These  are  the  interior  truths  of  Christianity.  In 
this  mood  of  inward  holiness  you  find  the  germ  of  all  virtue 
and  the  essence  of  all  piety.  And  in  this  we  behold  the 
difference  between  the  natural  and  the  Christian  conscience. 
The  one  is  but  a  dim  moral  instinct;  the  other  is  a  strong, 
earnest,  and  enlightened  conviction. 

So  much  did  Jesus  teach  us  touching  ourselves.  He  went 
farther  and  taught  us  with  equal  clearness  touching  others.  He 
taught  us  that  all  men  are  brothers, — that  no  national  lines,  no 
tribal  divisions,  no  family  circle,  should  constitute  a  barrier 
which  should  prevent  the  flowing  out  and  intermingling  of 
human  affection.  He  taught  us  that  between  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned  is  no  difference  beyond  that  which  exists  between  a 
brother  who  has  been  educated  and  a  brother  who  has  not  been. 
He  taught  us  that  wealth  makes  no  difference  with  His  status  of 
humanity;  for  wealth  was  but  an  accident  of  circumstance, 
which  like  all  other  accidents  will  drop  when  the  circumstances 
change ;  and  that  death  will  change  them.  He  taught  us  that 
in  loving,  there  is  a  love  nobler  than  that  of  family,  finer  than 
that  of  national — the  love  of  man  for  man.  He  not  only  taught 
us  this  in  words,  but  He  impressed  it  upon  us  by  His  conduct. 
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He  was  a  Jew,  but  how  little  that  describes  Him.  He  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Joseph,  but  how  little  His  family  appropriated 
Him.  In  all  mankind  He  found  mother  and  father,  brother 
and  sister.  And  His  love  thus  large,  thus  sincere,  thus  fervent, 
living  and  dying  went  out  to  them  all.  In  all  His  life  He  never 
injured  a  man.  What  a  record  !  What  an  example  !  He  never 
brought  a  tear  to  an  eye,  nor  a  pain  to  a  heart,  nor  trouble  to  a 
soul.     No  wonder  that  we  who  know  Him  thus,  love  Him. 

No  wonder  that  the  generous  among  men  are  moved  to 
imitate  Him.  No  wonder  that  we  build  churches  in  His  honour, 
sing  hymns  to  His  praise,  give  money  to  His  cause,  and  die 
rather  than  deny  Him.  In  such  a  life  there  is  power  to  regen- 
erate the  world.  I  know,  as  surely  as  I  know  that  light  fills 
this  room,  that  it  will  gradually  win  the  love  of  the  world.  He 
will  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Well  did 
He  say,  "  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  The 
world  will  come  into  His  peace  because  it  will  grow  into  His 
likeness.  They  will  be  heirs  and  joint  heirs  with  Him  of 
heavenly  glory,  because,  through  the  sanctification  of  their 
natures,  men  will  possess  themselves  of  the  heavenly  temper 
and  the  heavenly  disposition.  The  virtue  of  the  world  will  be 
perfect  when  the  world  gives  His  doctrines  practical  application. 
The  war  of  opinions  will  cease  when  unity  of  life  shall  begin. 
When  we  have  become  like  Him  we  shall  have  found  the  heaven 
in  which  He  lives. 


THE  TRUE  APPLICATION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES.    No.  II. 

"  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength  :  This  is  the  first 
commandment. 

**  And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this,  T^hou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these." — Afark 
xii.  30,  31. 

A  DOCTRINE  is  a  teaching ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  when 
we  are  talking  about  a  doctrine — the  doctrine  of  Christ  or 
Christian  doctrine, — we  are  talking  about  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
In  our  last  discourse  we  pointed  out  the  three  great  subjects  in 
reference  to  which  Jesus  taught  the  people;  and  we  found  them 
to  be  first,  that  God  is  a  spirit ;  and,  secondly,  that  man  is  a 
spirit ;  and,  thirdly,  that  man,  as  a  spirit,  has  a  destiny.  These 
three  great  facts  were  clearly  revealed  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
revealed  as  no  lesser  man  could  ever  reveal  them ;  emphasised 
as  no  other  man  could  ever  emphasise  them.  For  He  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  God  is  a  Spirit  by  treating  Him  as  a  Spirit 
And  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  man  is  a  spirit ;  and  whenever 
He  spoke  of  the  destiny  of  man,  whether  in  his  relation  to 
happiness  or  misery.  He  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  the  destiny  of 
a  spirit,  of  which  He  was  speaking. 

Well,  we  are  talking  to  you  about  the  application  of  Christ's 
teachings,  and  the  theme  includes  the  entire  significance  of  His 
wisdom.  For  when  a  man  goes  into  speculation  touching  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  he  goes  outside  and  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  intent ;  for  He  never  intended  to  furnish  men  with  themes 
of  speculation,  but  to  supply  them  with  rules  of  conduct. 

All  speculative  theology  is  extra-Christian, — that  is,  more 
and  beyond  what  is  needed  by  Christianity.  Practical  theology, 
or  knowledge  of  God  in  His  relations  to  man  so  interpreted 
that  the  interpretation  brings  man  into  peace  with  God,  and 
makes  him  better,  is  the  only  theology  that  the  gospel  an- 
nounces, or  Jesus  knew  anything  about, — at  least,  so  far  as  His 
words  suggest  When  the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  He  expressed  U 
therefore,  is  accepted  by  the  people  and  their  teachers,  specu- 
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lative  theology  will  die  out.  Vain  speculations  will  cease.  The 
minds  of  the  learned  will  no  longer  busy  themselves  in  at- 
tempting to  sound  the  dark  and  unfathomable  depths,  where 
mystery  makes  her  home,  and  which  they  should  be  wise  enough 
to  know  is  beyond  mortal  plummeting.  Nor  will  they  waste 
the  energies  of  their  sight  in  trying  to  inspect  the  nature  of 
Deity — that  orbed  Glory  which  dazzles  all  and  blinds  many  that 
with  bold  foolishness  gaze  at  it,  but  they  will  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  ascertaining  the  things  that  are  knowable,  and  which 
being  known,  better  man,  and  reflect  glory  on  his  Maker. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  teach  man  what  he  will  be,  they  will 
rather  strive  to  teach  him  what  he  is.  Instead  of  labouring  with 
a  scholarly  painstaking, — ^whose  very  earnestness  edges  it  with 
satire, — to  show  him  the  dreadful  fate  which  he  will  have  by 
and  by  in  punishment  of  sin,  they  will  bend  their  energies  rather 
to  make  him  apprehend  the  punishment  that  he  has  now  because 
of  his  transgression.  Instead  of  wasting  time  and  talent  to  prove 
that  God  might,  of  His  own  arbitrary  will,  elect  half  of  the  race 
to  heaven,  and  plunge  the  other  half  into  hell,  they  will  rather 
seek,  with  true  brotherly  solicitude,  to  show  both  halves  of  the 
race  how  to  so  live  that  they  will  surely  avoid  the  one,  and  as 
surely  be  fit  to  receive  the  other.  The  moment  that  you  throw 
speculative  theology  overboard,  tliat  moment  do  you  leave  far 
astern  those  doctrines  and  discussions  of  doctrines  that  are 
empty  of  good,  but  full  of  mischievous  force.  When  you  throw 
overboard  speculative  theology  you  have  rid  yourself  of  the 
presence  of  the  cause  of  the  divisions,  and  anxieties,  and  anta- 
gonisms, that  have  been  in  the  Church  from  the  time  when 
speculative  theology  was  originated,  and  >vill  be  in  the  Church 
until  the'  Church  shall  rise  up  and  say,  "  We  have  heard  enough 
of  what  men  think  God  is,  or  might  be,  or  can  be ;  we  have  had 
enough  of  what  men  think  Paul  meant  about  the  Divine  and 
human  natures.  Henceforth  we  will  teach  our  members  what 
Jesus  said  God  is  and  man  is;  and  what  He  did  not  say  we  will 
consider  as  something  not  yet  revealed,  letting  each  man  think 
about  it  as  he  is  able ;  for  we  know  that  Jesus  left,  nothing  that 
is  essential  to  human  salvation  unrevealed,  and  if  He  deemed  it 
wise  to  say  nothing  touching  non-essentials,  then  will  we  take 
His  reticence  for  our  example.  In  brief,  we  know  only  what 
Jesus  Tevealed,  and  therefore  our  theology  shall  be  limited  to- 
His  speech." 

This  is  the  first  point  I  make  touching  the  practical  appre- 
ciation of  Christ's  teachings,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  very  practical ;  you  will  sqe  how  much  ^it  puts  off  from  the 
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body  of  current  belief;  you  see  how  it  removes  all  differences 
of  opinion  between  Christians,  because  it  confines  their  opinions 
to  what  is  clearly  and  implicitly  revealed.  With  this  practical 
application,  observe  you,  religion  becomes  not  Calvinism  or 
Arminianism,  or  any  other  interpretation  of  Christianity,  but 
Christianity  itself;  that  and  nothing  more.  You  will  see,  too, 
what  a  vast  difference  this  position  would  have  made  had  it 
been  adopted  by  the  Church  in  its  history.  No  Christian  would 
have  murdered  another  Christian,  unless  Jesus  had  told  him  so 
to  do.  Calvin  would  not  have  burned  Servetus,  unless  he  could 
have  found  a  command  so  to  do  in  the  Gospels.  No  fires  of 
persecution  would  have  been  lighted,  because  no  blazing  fagot 
can  be  found  in  the  Gospels  with  which  to  kindle  such  fires. 
No  swords  would  have  been  employed  in  hacking  the  bodies 
of  men,  as  if  thereby  they  might  cleave  off  the  excrescences  of 
the  soul,  had  they  followed  the  theological  utterances  of  Jesus, 
because  they  would  have  found  that  one  of  His  doctrines  is  that, 
"  He  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Satire  might  find  room  for  exercise  in  this  treatment,  for  it  is 
beyond  question  that  poisoning  and  kindred  humane  arts  have 
been  employed  by  speculative  theologians,  who  mistook  their 
views  of  truth  for  truth  herself,  to  assist  their  rivals  into  heaven. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  hinted  in  history  that  even  the  sacramental 
cup,  by  the  Italian  theologians,  to  whose  logical  acumen  we 
owe  some  of  the  finest  definitions  in  our  modem  theology,  was 
more  than  once  employed  as  that  kind  and  merciful  chalice  in 
which  to  mingle  with  the  holy  wine  a  potent  tincture,  which, 
being  drunk  caused  the  dear  and  well  beloved  antagonist  to  fall 
into  that  peaceful  sleep  from  which  nothing  but  the  joys  of  the 
next  world  can  ever  wake  a  man.  ♦ 

But  as  all  this  was  done  in  good  faith,  and  to  uphold  the  or- 
thodox system  as  then  interpreted,  we  should  not,  we  are  told, 
remember  it  against  them.  Not  against  them,  I  admit,  if  they 
did  it  honestly;  but  what  about  the  system  of  theology  to  which, 
holding,  man  became  a  murderer — ^became  one  under  its 
sanction;  aye,  and  from  the  natural  tendency  and  pressure  of  it? 

But  murders  are  not  committed  now  in  the  name. of  church 
theology,  you  respond.  True,  but  let  us  see  if  the  discriminating, 
slighting  and  ostracising  spirit,  diminutive  in  size,  mollified  in 
spirit,  no  longer  a  large  devil,  only  a  little  imp,  but  an  imp, 
nevertheless,  and  a  true  child  of  Satan  and  not  an  angel, — let 
us  see,  I  say,  if  this  same  spirit  is  wholly  died  out;  for  certainly 
if  the  system  engendered  the  spirit,  then  should  we  suspect  that 
the  spirit  would  continue  in  the  system,  and  we  might  find  him 
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if  we  looked  closely.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  spirit 
framed  the  system,  we  should  expect  that  with  the  spirit  we 
would  find  remnants  at  least  of  the  system. 

No,  Christians  cannot  cast  a  fellow  Christian  out  of  life  because 
he  differs  from  them  in  his  views  of  the  truth,  but  they  can  and 
do  cast  a  fellow  Christian  out  of  the  Church  if  he  differs  from 
them  in  his  views  of  the  truth.  They  dare  not  drive  his  soul 
out  of  his  body,  but  they  do  feel  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  can 
to  drive  his  soul  out  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church*. 
Fashions  change,  you  see.  We  Protestants  no  longer  compel 
a  candidate  to  accept  one  man  as  our  Pope,  and  make  belief  in 
the  correctness  of  his  views,  the  only  gateway  through  v»'hich  to 
pass  into  the  true  fold.  But  we  Protestants  do  pick  out  three 
or  five  men  and  make  them  our  popes,  and  make  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  their  views,  the  one  gateway  through  which  a  man 
can  pass  to  the  congregational  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

I  had  to  say  in  substance  that  I  believed  the  Westminster 
Catechism  and  the  main  points  of  Calvinistic  theology  before  I 
could  join  the  church  after  my  conversion.  There "  I  stood  a 
regenerate  soul,  a  young  and  sincere  disciple  of  Jesus,  remem- 
bering my  Creator  in  the  days  of  my  youth ;  baptized  into  His 
death  by  tears  of  true  penitence,  and  into  His  life  by  most 
sincere  and  earnest  endeavour.  There  I  stood  and  there  stood 
the  Sacramental  Table ;  and  between  me  and  that  table  stood 
Calvin.  Who  is  Calvin,  that  he  should  plant  himself  there? 
Or  if  he  is  innocent,  who  are  those  who  have  dared  to  plant  him 
thete?  Do  I  find  anything  about  Calvin  in  Matthew?  What 
chapter  is  it  in  Mark  that  his  name  appears  ?  What  is  it  that 
Luke  says  about  him  ?  Or  have  I  forgotten,  and  is  my  memory 
treacherous,  whefi  I  say  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  recall 
the  passage  in  which  John,  writing  later  than  the  other  evan- 
gelists, alludes  to  him  as  one  in  whose  teachings  a  disciple  must 
believe,  and  to  whose  views  he  must  subscribe  before  he  can 
come  to  the  spread  table  of  his  Master?  Ah !  I  have  forgotten ! 
Paul  speaks  of  him,  probably?  No?  Peter,  then?  Is  it 
possible  !  John  ?  Surely  James  ?  Not  even  in  Jude  ?  Then 
we  must  trust  to  Revelations  to  reveal  him, — and  I  might  add 
to  some  future  revelation,  not  yet  inspired  by  Heaven  or  written 
by  mortal  pen. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  audacity  ?  Here  is  a  man  that  the 
Saviour  never  knew,  the  evangelists  never  knew,  the  apostles 
never  knew  ; — an  uninspired  man,  an  unamiable  man,  a  man 
to  be  feared  if  he  had  power  over  you,  not  loved,  -—standing 
between  the  true  disciple  of  Jesus  and  the  Master's  table,  with 
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a  roll  of  manuscript  in  his  hands,  on  which  he  has  written  out 
his  ideas  of  God  and  man,  heaven  and  hell,  whom  the  blessed 
Saviour  will  save,  and  whom  He  will  not.  And  he  says  to  the 
disciple,  "  Subscribe  to  these  views  of  mine.  Write  your  name 
here  under  this  profession  of  faith,  which  I  have  taken  pains  to 
express  without  any  language  of  Scripture  in  it,  or  you  shall  never 
sit  at  that  table.  Your  soul,  though  it  be  starving,  shall  never 
eat  of  that  bread  :  and,  though  your  spirit  be  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  your  lips  shall  never  taste  of  that  sacred  cup." 

That,  in  substance  and  in  fact,  is  what  the  Calvinistic 
churches  say  to  the  converts  to  the  theology  of  Jesus,  when 
they  apply  for  membership.  At  least,  that  is  what  a  Calvinistic 
church  said  to  me  when  I  applied  for  membership  ;  and  that  is 
just  what  I  did.  How  did  I  come  to  do  it?  Because  I  knew 
no  better.  No  one  had  told  me  of  the  theology  of  Jesus.  They 
had  told  me  of  the  salvation  through  Jesus,  and  the  theology 
of  Calvin,  and  that  I  must  believe  the  one  before  I  could  enjoy 
the  other;  at  least,  before  I  could  enjoy  the  help  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints,  and  the  sweet  privileges  of  grace  which  only 
they  knew  who,  with  discerning  spirit,  discern  at  the  Lord's 
table,  the  uses  of  His  broken  body  and  His  shed  blood. 

Now,  this  is  all  foolishness.  It  is  more  :  it  is  impiety,  this 
elevating  of  an  uninspired  man  to  a  position  of  such  authority, 
that  he  stands  in  the  doorway  of  the  church  admitting  only 
whom  he  pleases,  and  pleased  to  admit  none,  save  those  who 
are  ignorant  enough  or  timid  enough  to  subscribe  to  his  views. 
Why  do  you  not  rise  up  in  your  Christian  indignation  and  sweep 
him  aside  ?  Why  do  you  not,  with  him,  sweep  his  theology 
aside  ?  or,  at  least,  sweep  the  tone  of  authority  out  of  it,  making 
it  merely  suggestive,  but  containing  nothing  whatever  that  is 
binding  on-  any  Christian  soul,  save  such  truths  as  he  has  in- 
terpolated into  his  theology,  taking  them  bodily,  word  for  word, 
out  of  the  theology  of  Jesus  ?  Do  this  you  must,  or  else  you 
will  have  to  do  this  other  thing,  viz..  Stand  up  audaciously  and 
declare  that  the  theology  of  Jesus  is  incomplete,  and  Calvinism 
was  needed,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  heaven-bestowed  supplement  of 
it,  with  sufficient  authority  in  it  even  to  keep  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  from  the  table  of  the  Master,  unless  they  unhesitatingly 
subscribe  to  it. 

Or,  you  may  take  the  position  of  our  Baptist  friends  touching 
the  sacramental  table,  and  it  is  utterly  untenable  unless  they 
can  find  implicit  warrant  for  it,  in  the  words  of  Jesus.     The 
sacramental  table  does  not  belong  to  the  Baptist  denomination. 
It  was  not  spread  in  the  beginning,  for  disciples  of  peculiar 
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views — peculiar  views  are  not  a  recommendation  before  God. 
That  table  was  spread  for  all  disciples,  and  discipleship  is  not 
defined  by,  nor  does  it  consist  in  conformity  to  an  outward  rite, 
or  a  superficial  ordinance ;  but  discipleship  finds  its  definition 
in  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  in  conformity  of  the  life  to  God's 
most  holy  requirement.  And  he  whose  soul,  passing  through 
the  experience  of  repentance,  and  the  exaltations  of  faith,  has 
comd  into  a  state  Of  love  to  God  and  man ;  he  whose  spirit 
having  hitherto  been  divided  from  its  Maker,  being  drawn  by 
the  eternal  Fatherliness,  has  found  itself  moved  to  return,  and 
has  actually  returned ;  and  so  has  found  peace,  the  peace  which 
follows  oneness, — is  a  disciple.  And  he  stands  endowed  with 
all  the  rights  of  a  disciple,  favoured  with  all  the  privileges  of  a 
disciple;  among  whose  rights  as  the  greatest,  among  whose 
privileges  as  the  sweetest,  stand  the  right  and  privilege  of  coming 
to  the  table  of  his  Lord,  whenever  and  wherever,  and  by  who- 
ever he  finds  it  spread  in  remembrance  of  Him.  And  to  this 
position,  our  Baptist  friends  must  come — to  it  they  are  coming. 
The  great  ocean  of  Christian  fellowship,  with  a  tidal  movement 
whose  impelling  cause  is  orbed  in  the  heavens,  swells  its  volu- 
minous movement  higher  ^nd  higher  up  their  narrowing  beach, 
and  no  sectarian  broom  can  sweep  the  sacred  waters  back.  It 
is  not  the  ocean,  but  the  broom  and  the  sweeper  that  are  in 
danger. 

We  therefore  come  to  this  conclusion :  that  the  theology  of 
Jesus  has  a  practical  application,  theologically ;  and  that  even 
His  theology — and  if  not  His,  then  surely  none  other, — even  His 
theology  should  have  no  other  application  than  one  can  find 
authority  in  His  words  or  warrant  in  His  manner  of  applying 
them,  for  He  alone,  as  we  have  said  before,  knew  enough  of  God 
and  His  relations  to  man,  to  make  an  authoritative  theology ; 
and  He  alone  was  wise  enough  to  make  a  perfect  application  of 
it.  Therefore  what  He  says  we  repeat,  nor  dare  do  more. 
Therefore  as  He  did  do  we,  nor  dare  do  other  way,  lest  if  we 
say  less  or  more  than  He  said,  we  shall  take  from  or  add  to  this 
book,  ai)d  thereby  be  cursed ;  lest  if  we  do  otherwise  than  He 
in  act  and  manner  of  acting,  we  do  less  or  more  than  the  law 
requires,  or  in  a  manner  which  vitiates  the  righteous  act.  There- 
fore Christ  is  the  head  of  our  Church,  into  whose  wisdom  we 
look  to  grow.  He,  too,  is  the  great  heart  of  the  Church  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  and  into  unison  with  this  heart  of  love  we 
pray  our  heart  may  come  ere  long.  Here,  then,  we  stand  open 
and  above  board,  in  broad  day  light,  nor  can  any  mistake  where 
we  stand,  nor  on  what,  nor  before  whom.    Here,  then,  we  stand, 
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calling  no  man  master,  knowing  that  the  servant  is  not  above 
his  Lord,  and  therefore  giving  ho  man  precedence  of  the 
Teacher,  in  grace  and  sweetest  peace. 

We  have  now  given  our  views  touching  the  application  of  the 
theology  of  Jesus,  as  it  stands  related  to  the  speculative  theo- 
logies of  later  and  uninspired  theologians;  and  we  trust  that  we 
have  made  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  is,  in  the  application  of 
the  cine  to  the  other,  power  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  destroy 
the  other ; — at  least,  to  take  all  manner  of  authority  out  of  it, 
and  make  it  merely  suggestive.  And  the  moment  it  assumes 
this  position  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  competitive  with 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  or  obstructive  to  the  liberties  of  the  dis- 
ciple. If  Calvin's  theology,  for  instance,  whether  in  its  ultra  or 
modified  form,  were  looked  upon  by  ministers  and  people  as 
simply  suggestive,  no  Christian  disciple  could  say  aught  against 
it.  For  that  liberty  which  each  disciple  has  in  Christ  gives  to 
each  the  freedom  of  the  widest  choice  as  to  the  selection  of 
things  useful  to  him ;  and  I  certainly  would  be  the  last  to  restrict 
him  in  the  exercise  of  this  liberty,  however  singular  might  seem 
to  me  his  exercise  of  it.  If  the  reading  of  Calvin's  \vritings  will 
help  a  man  toward  patience,  mildness,  brotherly  kindness, 
charity, — in  short,  toward  Godliness, — then  let  him  enjoy  it. 
I  only  ask  that  from  him  and  all  be  taken  the  power — yea,  the 
desire — to  impose  upon  others  who  are  offended  at  it,  what 
seems  helpful  to  them. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  application  of  the  theology  of  Jesus 
touching  the  spirit  which  should  govern  us  in  our  interpretation 
and  application  of  it  And  herein  the  theology  of  Jesus  is 
likely  to  suffei",-  when  interpreted  and  applied  by  men;  and  does 
inevitably  suffer  when  done  in  a  manner  unfit,  and  a  spirit  unlike 
its  own. 

This  seems  to  me  a  sound  proposition :  That  the  spirit  ot 
any  law  or  statute  must  preside  over  its  application,  or  else  the 
application  is  likely  to  be  subversive  of  the  very  object  for  which 
the  law  was  framed.  No  law  is  able  to  protect  the  subject  from 
tyranny  if  a  tyrant  be  allowed  to  apply  it.  That  which  was  in- 
tended to  serve  the  uses  of  popular  liberty  has  been  found  in 
history,  time  and  again,  under  such  circumstances  to  assist  in 
their  oppression.  It  is  only  where  the  benevolent  spirit  which 
presided  at  the  birth  of  a  benevolent  statute  continues  to  preside 
over  it  when  its  provisions  are  carried  into  popular  application, 
that  the  people  receive  the  benefit  of  its  benevolence. 

But  if  this  proposition  be  sound  touching  laws  and  statutes 
having  application  to  the  bodies  and  the  civil  rights  of  men, 
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much  more  is  its  truth  perceived  when  we  study  it  in  connection 
with  syste'ms  of  thought  having  application  to  the  minds  and 
souls  of  men.  It  takes  a  great  man  to  properly  interpret  and 
apply  the  teachings  of  a  great  man.  It  takes  a  very  good  man 
— a  very  kind  and  merciful  man, — a  very  liberal  and  charitable 
man — to  properly  interpret  and  apply  the  teachings  of  a  man 
characterised  by  these  noble  attributes ;  especially  if  these  at- 
tributes furbished  the  impelling  motive  whence  his  teachings 
flowed.  You  can  never  disassociate  the  character,  manner,  and 
object  of  his  teachings  from  the  teachings  of  the  man,  if  your 
desire  is  to  understand  his  teachings.  For  as  the  sun,  through 
the  radiance  of  its  beams,  reveals  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  vegetation 
to  which  their  light  and  warmth  have  given  birth,  so  do  the 
motives,  the  spirit,  and  manner  of  a  great  and  good  man  throw 
light  upon  the  system  of  truth  which  has  originated  in  his  own 
mind  and  heart. 

Now,  this  is  pre-eminently  true  touching  the  theology  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  something  apart  from  the  man — something 
which  the  man  threw  off  as  a  person  throws  off  a  garment,  and 
then  moved  on  and  left  it  behind.  The  theology  of  Jesus  is 
only  the  radiant  reflection  of  Himself — the  warm,  vivifying  re- 
flection,— and  the  reflection  moves  on  with  Him,  and  exists  only 
because  He  exists,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  moves  on  as  its  glowing 
orb  advances.  His  theology  is  not  something  apart  from  Him  : 
it  is  the  verbal  expression  of  Himself.  In  it  you  find  not  merely 
His  intellectual  opinions,  but  you  find  also  His  prevalent  spirit 
and  manner.  It  is  a  hfe  put  into  words.  It  is  a  soul  spelled 
in  syllables.     It  is  a  spirit  embodied  in  a  system. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  can,  therefore,  never  be 
separated  from  Jesus  himself  Nothing  harsher,  nothing  more 
illiberal,  can  ever  be  inferred  from  them,  than  has  warrant  in 
what  He  was.  His  character  is,  therefore,  the  key — the  sole 
key — with  which  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  His  system.  For 
certain  it  is  that  the  man  spoke  from  the  abundance  of  His  own 
^  eart,  and  only  to  reflect  His  own  heart ;  for  in  Him,  as  the 
Apostle  truly  said,  "  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'* 
And  outside  of  His  own  true,  sweet  self  there  was  no  truth  or 
sweetness  to  be  found  in  the  world,  needing  declaration.  The 
most  He  could  hope  for,  therefore,  was  to  show  forth  the  Divine 
fulness  touching  motive,  disposition  and  act  that  dwelt  in  Him. 
And  the  most  that  He  can  ask  of  any  of  us  who  attempt  to  ex- 
pound His  system,  is  in  and  by  our  expounding  of  it  to  show 
forth  His  life  and  death,  till  He  come ;  for  when  He  has  come 
to  a  soul, — come  to  the  inner  fibre  of  its  thought,  and  sense. 
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and  source  of  action, — that  soul  finds  His  theology  actualised 
in  its  own  being,  and  has  grown  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  and 
become  one  with  Him.  And  he  who  has  become  one  with 
Him,  has  grown  beyond  the  need  of  any  verbal  systen;,  whether 
expressive  of  law  or  love,  for  he  has  become  "a  law  unto  himself," 
and  an  incarnation  of  a  love  which  fulfills  all  law. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  all  who  expound  His  system  of 
theology,  should  expound  it  that  by  so  doing  they  may  show 
Him  forth  to  the  people.  And  that  exposition  is  the  truest  and 
the  best  whose  application  has  the  most  of  His  Spirit  and  his 
Divine  manner  of  teaching  in  it.  The  object  of  preaching  is 
not  to  make  the  people  understand  His  truth ;  but  to  make  the 
people  understand  Him,  through  their  understanding  of  His 
truth.  Not  to  make  them  believe  His  system, — that  is,  have 
faith  in  His  doctrine, — does  the  true  preacher  aim ;  but  his 
eifort  is — his  ambition  is, — and  it  is  an  ambition  lofty  enough 
to  overtax  the  noblest  ability — to  make  the  people  have  faith  in 
Him.  For  all  roads,  in  preaching,  lead  toward  Jesus ;  and  on 
those  roads  the  preacher  finds  Him  at  three  stations :  at  Beth- 
lehem, Calvary,  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  To  make  the 
people  believe  in  His  birth,  His  death,  and  His  ascension,  is 
the  great  end  and  object — or  should  be — of  those  who  expound 
the  theology  of  Jesus.  I  have  not  advanced  these  positions  as 
being  in  any  way  novel  to  the  ministry;  but  still  they  have  close 
reference  to  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  His  theology  should 
be  interpreted  and  applied.  For  in  these  we  have  claimed  for 
Him  what  can  be  claimed  for  no  other  man ;  and,  therefore,  in 
them  have  we  claimed  for  His  theology  what  can  be  claimed 
for  no  other  man's  theology.  And  the  true  application,  both 
in  its  spirit  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  is  easily  apprehended 
by  one  who  perceives  that  in  making  the  application  His  spirit 
and  manner  should  be  altogether  dominant. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which  the  Church 
would  derive,  therefore,  in  the  confining  of  herself  in  all  her 
teachings,  both  in  spirit  and  manner,  to  the  theology  of  Jesus 
as  He  expressed  it,  that  in  so  doing  she  would  deliver  herself 
in  all  her  conduct  from  bigotry,-  illiberality,  and  superstition. 
Not  only  so,  but  she  would  deliver  herself  from  all  over- state- 
ment; and  the  Church  runs  a  great  risk  of  over-statement  when 
she  varies  even  by  a  word  from  His  own  language.  And  this 
risk  is  inevitably  run  when  the  language  of  other  men  and  the 
opinion  of  other  men  as  to  what  His  language  meant,  or  is 
supposed  to  mean,  is  incorporated  into  the  body  of  her  doctrines, 
or  applied  as  the  true  interpretation  of  His  teachings,  from  her 
pulpits. 
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Most  of  the  differences,  doctrinally,  which  exist  in  the  Church 
spring  from  her  failure  to  observe  this  rule.  The  moment  that 
you  allow  the  teachers  of  the  Church  to  exceed  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  His  truth,  His  expression  of  that  truth,  you  have 
opened  a  wide  door  through  which  shall  rush,  like  a  torrent,  a 
hundred  and  one  conflicting  opinions,  and  antagonistic  doctrines. 
That  unity  of  belief,  out  of  which  is  to  come  unity  of  life,  for 
which  all  good  men  pray,  will  never  be  known  in  the  Church 
till  the  Church,  in  all  its  denominational  sections,  shall  confine 
herself  in  her  doctrinal  statements  to  His  very  language.  Then 
— and  may  that  happy  hour  be  swift  in  coming! — the  Church 
shall  have  one  faith  and  one  life.  Then  shall  she  be  pervaded 
with  one  spirit,  and  all  her  members  be  warmed  and  made  vital 
by  a  common  current,  poured  forth  for  such  a  purpose  from 
one  great  heart ;  and  the  many  members  shall  constitute  one 
body  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  that  hour  and  day  are  coming  I  confidently  believe.  I 
may  not  live  to  see  it.  You  may  not  live  to  see  it.  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  shall.  I  sadly  anticipate,  rather,  that  as  we  close 
our  eyes  we  shall  still  be  compelled  to  look  upon  a  body  racked, 
torn,  and  dismembered  by  internal  dissensions, — ^a  body  whose 
normal,  healthful  and  peaceful  action  has  been  interrupted  by 
poisonous  potions  which  ignorant  physicians  have  rashly  minis- 
tered to  it.  But  later  on,  in  some  happier  age  of  more  abundant 
and  adequate  knowledge, — when  the  heroic  process  of  theolo- 
gical treatment  is  discarded,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
over  the  body  of  Christ  are  shamed  by  the  increasing  light  out 
of  the  egotism  of  their  absurd  and  wicked  practice, — I  anticipate 
with  an  equal  joy  that  the  inherent  strength  of  its  health-pro- 
ducing energy  will  successfully  contend  with  the  foreign  poison 
within  its  blood,  and  the  original  unity  of  its  system  will  return. 
Then  will  the  church  stand  forth  in  wholeness  and  exceeding 
beauty,  and  there  shall  be  one  faith,  one  life,  one  Lord,  one 
baptism  throughout  a  regenerated  and  happy  world.  And  the 
way  to  realise  this  blessed  unity,  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  for  all 
preachers  to  adopt  the  theology  of  Jesus,  as  He  expressed  ity  and 
to  expound  and  apply  it  in  ^\^  Spirit  and  manner. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  of  duty  suggested  by  this  po- 
sition of  ours,  as  they  stand  related  to  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  church  doctrine,  in  reference  to  which  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  instructed  you, — at  least,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  striven  to  instruct  you ;  but  the  limitation  of 
time  forbids.  I  close,  therefore,  with  the  proposition  that  any 
interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, — any  application  of  His 
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■doctrines, — any  view  of  God, — which  makes  a  man  narrow, 
bigoted,  and  intolerant;  any  view  of  duty  which  makes  him 
harsh,  unlovely  and  cruel;  any  conception  of  eternity  which 
makes  him  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite,  is  proven  by  its  effect  to 
be  erroneous.  Such  teachings,  I  care  not  in  whatever  pious 
form  couched,  with  whatever  personal  sincerity  uttered,  or  by 
whatever  religious  sanction  sustained,  embody  the  essence  of 
all  heresy. 

Such  interpretations  cannot  be  orthodox,  because  they  do  not 
square  with  the  line  which  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  snap.  For  orthodoxy  and  heresy  are  not  things 
of  form.  No  correctness  of  formal  utterance  can  make  a  man 
orthodox.  No  incorrectness  of  verbal  expression,  if  the  spirit 
•of  the  speaker  be  right,  and  the  sentiment  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Master's  life,  can  be  heretical.  All  men  who  feel  toward 
God  as  Jesus  felt, — all  men  who  act  toward  their  fellow-creatures 
as  Jesus  acted — in  whose  bosoms  dwell  the  honesty,  the  charity 
and  the  peace  of  His, — are  orthodox  Christians.  On  earth  men 
may  call  them  by  this  name  or  that,  or  by  no  name,  but  in 
heaven  they  are  known  by  a  name  given  by  Him  who  fits  the 
name  to  the  nature.  And  that  name  is  written  in  their  foreheads; 
and  in  the  light  of  it  the  crown  they  wear  will  be  clearly  and 
-eternally  seen. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  SERMON. 

"  That  God  may  be  all  in  all."-  i   Cor.  xv.  28. 

The  Word  of  God,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  is  a  symbol  of 
power,  wisdom  and  love.  The  first  two  attributes,  wisdom  and 
power,  every  age  and  people  have  associated  with  their  Deity. 
Whatever  name  they  called  the  Supreme  Being,  or  whatever 
character  they  ascribed  to  him,  they  never  failed  to  conceive  of 
Him.  as  a  powerful  being,  and  wise  beyond  the  wisdom  of  men. 
But  it  was  left  to  Christianity  to  reveal  unto  men  that  God  was- 
not  only  mighty  and  wise,  but  that  He  was  loving  also, — as 
much  greater  than  men  in  His  loving,  as  He  was  greater  in  His 
knowledge  and  strength.  There  has  never  been  a  weak  Deity 
worshipped,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  never  will  be  one.  Marv 
is  too  strong  himself  not  to  admire  strength,  and  look  with  pity 
or  contempt  upon  weakness.  And  no  Deity  can  be  pitied  or 
despised  and  hold  his  sovereignty  over  men's  minds.  The 
heavens  must  be  braced  beyond  the  possibility  of  fall,  or  they 
who  live  beneath  its  dome  could  never  gaze  with  awe  into  its 
overhanging  spaces. 

All  religions  grow  out  of  men's  conception  of  Deity.  How 
essential  then  that  we  should  all  have  right  conceptions  of  our 
Deity.  Jesus  understood  the  overwhelming  significance  of  this 
fact ;  hence  He  always  insisted  that  it  was  not  He  that  spake, 
but  the  Father  that  sent  Him.  He  said  :  "The  very  words  I 
speak  to  you,  are  not  of  myself,  but  the  Father  that  sent  me ; 
he  doeth  the  works."  And  again  it  is  said  that  God  was 
"manifest  in  the  flesh."  And  above  all  else  that  Jesus  did 
that  was  valuable  to  man  was  this  :  The  revelation  that  He  made 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Until  the  Saviour  came  God  was  a 
mystery.  Not  that  He  had  not  revealed  Himself,  for  He  had, — 
first,  in  Nature  and  secondly  in  law ;  but  men  were  too  bUnd  to 
read  the  revelation  in  nature,  and  too  wicked  to  apprehend  the 
justice  and  love  which  were  expressed  in  the  law. 

Having  failed  in  these  two  methods  to  make  Himself  under-^ 
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•stood,  the  Supreme  Being,  persistent  as  love  always  is,  deter- 
mined, to  take  flesh  and  make  such  an  exhibition  of  Himself 
that  men  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  it.  He  determined  to 
become  one  of  them,  and  through  word,  purpose,  act, — through 
life  and  death,  make  them  understand  Him.  The  Christ  is  not 
precious  to  me  chiefly  because  He  lived  and  died,  and  thus 
»made  accommodation  to  my  spiritual  wants ;  but  He  is  more 
precious  yet,  because  he  took  the  veil  from  the  countenance  of 
•God  and  enabled  me  to  see  my  Father's  face — because  He 
brought  His  feelings  down  tQ  the  earth,  set  them  in  human 
conjunction,  and  so  enabled  me  to  apprehend  the  affections 
and  sympathies  and  mercies  of  the  Divine  Being. 

I  do  not  expect  that  any  of  us,  or  any  of  mortal  kind,  have 
a  correct  idea  of  God.  The  world,  centuries  ago,  knew  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  air,  for  they  breathed  it  and  saw  it ; 
but  it  has  been  left  for  modern  science  to  reveal  unto  us  what 
air  is ;  to  resolve  it  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  give  to 
each  an  appropriate  name.  Our  fathers  knew  nature  as  a  fact ; 
but  we,  their  children,  have  received  revelations  of  Nature 
which  have  supplied  iis  with  knowledge  of  which  the  fathers 
never  dreamed.  But  how  little  do  we  know  even  yet  of  the 
qualities  and  uses  of  material  and  finite  Nature !  How  shall 
the  next  age  laugh  at  our  blunders,  and  pity  with  good-natured 
sarcasm  our  ignorance.  For  Nature  is  yet  a  mystery.  She 
sits  like  the  veiled  prophet  in  the  inner  temple  of  her  abode 
whose  outer  walls  we  in  our  groping  have  at  last  stumbled 
against,  and  upon  the  panels  of  whose  mighty  gates  a  few  of  our 
most  ambitious  scientists  are  begining  to  rap. 

If,  then,  we  even  in  this  late  age  know  so  little  of  Nature,  so 
little  of  that  which  can  be  seen  and  felt,  put  into  our  retort  and 
analysed,  how  little  indeed  must  we  know  of  the  Invisible  Spirit 
who  is  so  removed  from  our  senses  that  no  man  could  look 
upon  His  face  and  live.  How  flippantly  men  talk  of  God ! 
How  audaciously  do  they  adjust  their  little  theologic  eye-glasses 
and  stare  at  the  great  Shadow  of  eternity  !  As  if  they  could 
understand  the  measureless  Reality  whose  reflection  they  only 
behold  1  The  beginning  of  all  piety  is  a  cordial  and  fully-felt 
confession  of  our  ignorance.  The  men  who  say  that  God 
must  be  this  or  that,  must  do  this  or  that,  are  for  the  most  part 
men  who  have  great  intellectual  vanity  and  great  spiritual  ignor- 
ance. The  bowed  head,  the  closed  eye,  the  posture  significant 
of  humility,  the  hand  on  the  mouth  and  the  mouth  in  the 
dust ; — these  are  evidences  of  piety,  and  I  may  say  of  spiritual 
knowledge  also. 
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When  I  come  into  the  presence  of  a  man, — that  is,  of  his. 
body, — and  see  only  his  body,  I  am  not  disconcerted.  There 
is  before  me  no  power  I  cannot  understand ;  for  I  can  take  the 
measuring  yard  and  aspertain  his  height.  I  can  put  him  upon 
the  scale  and  learn  his  weight.  I  can  set  him  at  a  task  and 
discover  the  limits  of  his  strength.  I  am  equal  to  the  effort  of 
apprehending  him  as  a  body.  But  when  I  come  into  the 
presence  of  a  man  whose  body  does  not  express  him, — a  man 
of  great  intellectual  power ;  of  most  facile  fancy ;  of  vast  crea- 
tive imagination ;  of  reasoning  powers  which  command  admira- 
tion ;  of  a  will  that  is  unconquerable ; — when  I  come  into  the 
presence  of  such  a  man,  whose  least  portion  of  his  existence  is 
his  body,  and  contemplate  him  as  a  spirit,  I  feel  my  incapacity 
to  gauge  him.  How  can  I  measure  that  intellect  ?  How  can 
I  weigh  that  imagination  ?  How  can  I  circumscribe  that  fancy  > 
By  what  scale  can  I  learn  the  strength  of  that  indomitable 
resolution  ?  Or  how  gr^sp  with  any  understanding  the  powers, 
faculties  and  energies  of  the  invisible  Spirit  in  whose  presence, 
I  stand,  and  the  charm  of  whose  healthy  or  baleful  influence  I 
feel  upon  my  being  ?  , 

If  then,  I  cannot  understand  man  when  looked  at  as  a  mental 
and  spiritual  being,  how  can  I  understand  God?  The  old 
saying  returns  to  this  as  it  has  to  every  generation,  in  the  form 
of  a  question  that  no  man  has  ever  answered,  "  Who  by  search- 
ing can  find  out  God  ?  " 

You  may  ask  the  sea,  and  not  a  wave  will  reply ;  you  may  ask 
the  winds,  when  roaring  in  their  might,  and  your  question  will 
startle  them  into  silence;  you  may  ask  the  mountains,  and 
though  girded  with  strength  and  though  their  heads  be  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  still  will  they  remain  dumb.  You  may  ask  the 
clouds,  that  the  poets  have  called  the  angels  that  bear  His 
messages,  and  in  silence  they  will  hurry  on,  making  no  reply. 
You  may  ask  the  stars,  and  they  will  only  look  their  rebuke 
that  such  a  question  should  be  put  in  the  presence  of  the  skies; 
you  may  ask  man,  and  all  living  creatures,  "  Who  by  searching 
can  find  out  God  ? "  and  the  thousand  mouths  of  nature  will 
remain  closed  and  her  eyes  dumbly  look  their  astonishment 
at  you. 

But  you  may  say,  "  If  man  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God, 
how  know  we,  then,  anything  of  Him  at  all?"  Ah,  we  know 
much  of  Him, — and  we  know  much  of  Him  because  His 
own  goodness  has  revealed  Himself  unto  us.  Great  glories 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  searching ;  they  are  only  apprehended 
in  their  actual  appearance.    No  man  could  ever  bv  searching 
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compreliend  the  glories  of  a  sunrise.  Only  as  the  srni,  coming 
up  from  behind  the  hills  of  the  morning  reveals  himself,  could 
we  know  what  morning  is.  And  so  only  as  God,  moving  up  by 
a  law  of  motion  inherent  and  undiscoverable,  lifts  Himself  into 
the  horizon  of  man's  observation  and  stands  glorious  to  sight  by 
reason  of  His  own  illumination,  can  man  know  what  God  is. 
All  we  know  of  God,  therefore,  we  know  because  of  revelation 
made  of  Himself  by  Himself.  But  this  revelation  is  fuller 
than  many  men  think;  for  God  is  so  utterly  a  parent  of 
all  things  that  all  things,  accordipg  to  their  nature  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  reflection  that  is  in  them,  tell  us  of  Him. 

We  do  not  look  at  things  with  the  intent  to  discover  this,  else 
we  would  see  it  oftener  and  more  vividly.  We  look  at  things  as 
the  ox  looks  at  the  gr^ss,  and. so  become  like  an.  ox  in  our  ap- 
prehension. We  look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of  our  wants, 
and  our  lowest  wants  at  that, — with  the  eyes  our  ambition  and 
greed ;  with  the  eyas  of  our  vanity  and  even  with  the  eyes  of 
our  embruting  appetites;  in  short,  with  the  eyes  of  our  blind- 
ness and  not  with  the  eyes  of  that  sight  which  God  has  given 
at  us.  And  so  we  see  not  God.  By  and  by  we  shall  look 
things  differently.  All  men  will.  For  I  believe  that  all  men 
are  working  themselves  upward  as  prompted  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, — ^working  themselves  out 
from  the  narrow  into  the  wide;  working  themselves  gradually 
from  the  body  into  the  spirit;  and  so  by  and  by  I  say  all  men 
will  look  at  things  differently  than  now, — look  at  them  with 
such  eyes  that  they  shall  see  God  in  all  things.  And  so,  as  the 
apostle  says,  **God  shall  be  all  in  all,"  and  that  "all  in  all"  I  try 
to  realise.  I  try  to  make  it  come  to  me,  and  I  fail  as  yet,  but 
I  fail  less  than  I  did,  and  sol  know  I  shall  grow  up  out  of  failure 
into  success  by  and  by.  And  that  is  the  same  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  Paul  meant  when  he  spoke  of  our  growing  up  into 
the  perfect  stature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Oh,  if  we  had  the  eyes  that  He  had  I — such  wise  eyes — eyes 
with  true  discernment  in  them;  eyes  that  were  as  lenses  through 
which  the  inquisitive  spirit  looked  and  saw  things  magnified  in 
their  significance  and  the  true  proportion  of  their  meauing, 
which  had  escaped  all  men  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
eyes  that  saw  lilies  that  no  one  before  had  ever  seen, — lilies  that 
grew  without  toil  and  be.decked  themselves  without  labour,  and 
yet  were  more  glorious  than  Solomon ;  eyes  that  saw  birds  as 
no  one  had  ever  seen  them, — birds,  that  seemed  to  have  no 
use  save  to  be  simply  happy, — ^and  that,  perhaps,  is  the 
divinest  use  of  living, — birds  that  came  and  went,  whose  lives 
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were  so  brief,  and  who  were  so  little,  that  no  one  cared  for  them 
at  all ;  and  yet,  in  His  eyes,  they  grew  to  be  so  much  apart  of 
the  great  world  that  He  had  made,  that  not  one  of  them  could  fall 
to  the  ground  without  the  Father's  notice.  Why  couldn't  Plato 
have  said  it  ?  Why  couldn't  some  of  the  old  Egyptian  priests 
have  said  it,  and  not  have  left  it  for  the  Nazarene  to  discover  ? 
Why?  Because  the  Nazarene  had  eyes  that  Plato  and  the 
priests  had  not.  And  who  ever  before  saw  such  things  as  He 
saw  at  the  Treasury  one  day,  when  the  rich  were  bringing  their 
gifts,  and  the  poor  and  poorly-clad  widow, — I  can  never 
think  of  her  without  thinking  how  thinly  yet  neatly  she  was 
dressed, — the  poor  widow  came  and  dropped  in  her  two  mites. 
God  help  us !  how  little  we  deserve  to  stand  with  her  in  the 
judgment.  God  help  us  !  lest  the  eyes — the  wise  searching  eyes 
that  saw  such  measureless  value  in  her  gift — see  no  such  value 
in  ours. 

Will  you  ever  get  that  power  of  sight?  Will  you  ever 
look  at  a  ship  as  something  more  than  a  ship  ;  and  a  store  as 
something  more  than  a  store ;  and  money  as  something  more 
than  money  ?  Will  you  ever  see  the  divine  significance  of  their 
uses,  and  how  closely  they  stand  related  in  their  possibilities  to 
the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  world  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  life  should  be  scholarship  and  inspection 
— a  looking  into  things  in  order  to  find  what  they  mean.  Life 
is  not  amassing — a  bringing  and  piling  together  of  things  out- 
side one's  self;  but  rather  the  appropriating  of  the  help  which 
all  things  acquired  may  give  one.  And  here  is  just  where  so 
many  blunder.  They  heap  up  a  pile  of  riches  and  then  they 
die,  and  the  pile  is  scattered,  no  one  knows  where.  Where  is 
the  wealth  that  the  rich  men  of  this  city  had  a  generation  ago  ? 
Where  is  the  money  that  they  gathered  together  ?  Where  are 
the  ships  which  sailed  in  their  name  ?  Where  the  real  estate 
whose  fee  simple  they  held  ?  Who  owns  the  stores  and  the  man- 
sions their  monies  builded  ?  Do  not  these  interrogations  make 
your  own  breathless  effort  to  do  over  again  simply  what  they  did 
— pile  up  riches  without  appropriating  them — seem  laughable  ? 
What  humour  there  would  be,  if  it  were  net  so  sad,  in  this 
repetition  on  the  part  of  each  generation  of  the  effort  to  pile  up 
riches!  Who  will  own  your  wealth  when  you  step  into  the 
grave  ?  When  a  summons  comes  up  to  your  house, — whether 
at  the  second  or  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  God  knows, — 
which  calls  you  away,  who  will  own  your  wealth  then,  and  what 
will  become  of  it,  and  what  good  will  it  do  you? 

There  are  no  rich  merchants  in  heaven,  no  millionaires,  no 
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capitalists.  Heaven  gets  its  joy  out  of  something  finer  than 
these  earthly  treasures,  and  gives  its  honours  to  those  distin- 
guished by  other  possessions.  "  What  shall  I  do  then,  with  my 
wealth  ?  "  you  may  say.  I  cannot  tell  you.  God  may,  if  you 
ask  Him  desiring  to  know.  God  will,  if  you  ask  Him  to  tell  you 
precisely  what  to  do  with  it.  But  do  not  ask  Him  unless  you 
be  courageous — courageous  enough  to  be  submissive,  utterly 
submissive;  and  submission  carries  in  its  bosom  a  courage 
finer  than  that  which  meets  death  without  shaking.  Do  not 
ask  Him  unless  you  be  courageous,  I  say,  for  He  may  tell  you 
to  go  and  sell  all  that  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor ! 

Could  you  face  such  a  sentence  as  that  ?  Could  you  face 
it  ?  Ah,  me ;  what  revelation  of  our  weakness  the  divine  com- 
mands, reasonable  and  just  though  they  be,  might  make  of  us, 
did  He  take  us  at  our  word,  when  asking  Him  for  light.  But, 
though  I  may  not  tell  you  what  to  do,  yet  I  may  suggest  what 
certainly  seems  reasonable,  namely  :  Use  your  wealth  bene- 
ficially to  yourself,  then  shall  you  use  it  so  to  others.  For  no 
one  gets  a  benefit  save  as  a  result  of  some  benefit  done.  All 
the  golden  heads  we  harvest,  all  the  golden  grains  we  garner, 
are  but  the  ripening  of  seeds  sown  charitably  in  fields  we  do  not 
own.  All  that  we  keep,  we  lose  ;  all  that  we  give,  we  gain  for- 
ever. The  Lord  kept  nothing  when  on  the  earth.  All  wisdom, 
all  charity,  all  love,  that  was  within  Him,  time,  strength  and 
life  itselfi — He  gave  forothers,  and  therefore  doth  He  find  for 
evermore.  Therefore,  is  He  highest  of  all  in  heaven,  because 
He  gave  more  than  all  beside.  It  was  philosophy,  I  know,  but 
the  philosophy  of  His  own  experience  He  uttered  when  He 
said  :  "  He  who  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  who  loseth 
his  life  shall  find  it." 

You  see  we  are  not  to  stay  here  long.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  existence ;  and  he  who  does  not,  in  all  his  plans, 
take  this  fact  into  account,  and  give  it  due  weight,  too,  acts 
like  any  one  but  a  wise  man.  You  have  lived  on  the  earth,  how 
many  years  ?  You  know.  You  have  how  many  years  to  live  ? 
You  estimate  them.  Very  well  After  that,  what  ?  You  tell. 
You  say,  **I  do  not  know  what,  after  that."  You  ought  to. 
Pray,  for  what  was  your  mind  given  you  ?  For  what  was  the 
faculty  of  calculation  bestowed  ?  For  what  were  you  endowed 
with  this  fore-reach  of  thought,  that  shafts  the  future  as  a 
tunnel  perforates  a  mountain  ? 

If  you  have  passed  up  to  your  present  time  of  life  without 
knowing  what  you  will  be  in  what  men  call  the  hereafter,  then 
learn  this,  even  from  one  younger  than  yourselves  :  that  you  will 
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be  just  what  you  make  yourself,  in  your  habits,  in  your  feelings, 
in  your  ambitions,  in  your  character.  And  Jeam  this  also,  that 
of  all  you  may  gather  of  what  men  call  wealth,  you  will  not 
take  the  ownership  of  one  acre  of  land,  or  of  a  single  house,  or 
of  one  penny  in  coin  with  you  when  you  go  unattended  through 
the  gateway  of  death.  For  naked  did  you  come  into  the  world, 
and  naked  will  you  depart  You  will  start  anew  there, — thank 
God  !  we  can  all  start  anew  there, — but  you  will  start  with  only 
just  what  you,  in  and  of  yourselif,  are.  Then  shall  it  be  seen 
that  though  the  slave  be  higher  up  than  the  king,  yet  it  is  because 
the  slave  has  more  in  him  and  more  to  him  than  the  king ;  and 
though  the  poor  man  be  nigh  God,  and  the  rich  man  be  far 
away  and  far  beneath,  yet  it  is  because  the  poor  man  has  that 
in  him  which  makes  God  love  to  have  him  nigh,  and  the  rich 
man  has  nothing  that  can  make  God  desire  his  companionship. 

Oh,  there  be  changes  ahead  such  as  men  do  not  dream !  I 
do  not  like  the  symbolism  of  the  Orients,  or  the  rhapsodies  of 
the  fervid  East,  for  I  am  Western  bom  and  of  an  age  which 
shades  its  language  with  the  soberness  of  mathematics,  and  not 
with  the  highly -wrought  colours  of  poetry ;  and  therefore  I  do 
not  say  that  one  man  should  have  a  harp,  and'  crowns  shall  be 
on  many  heads,  and  robes  of  flowing  white  shall  be  for  raiment 
to  them ;  or  that  they  shall  walk  white-footed  on  golden  pave- 
ments, or  stand  before  the  Glory  on  the  crystal  sea.  But  this 
I  say :  that  they  whose  natures  are  tuneful  here  shall  be  more 
melodious  there  ;  and  what  there  is  of  royalty  in  them  on  earth 
shall  be  added  unto,  on  the  principle  that  unto  those  that  have, 
more  shall  be  given  them.  And  they  who  keep  themselves  in- 
nocent here  shall  have  their  innocence  recognised  there  wide  as 
the  eyes  of  heaven  can  see  its  whiteness,  and  the  tongues  of 
angels  can  carry  its  sweet  fame.  And  dignities  and  powers 
shall  be  theirs  which  only  natures  grown  up  in  God  can  know 
or  bear.  And  whatever  path  they  walk,  or  however  paved,  it 
shall  lead  them  upward'  in  the  way  of  being.  And  whether  they 
find  a  crystal  sea  or  not,  or  any  throne  reflected  from  its  depths, 
there  shall  surely  be  a  throne  within  their  own  hearts,  pos- 
sessed of  God ;  and  in  the  depths  of  their  pure  being,  ever 
deepening  and  becoming  purer,  the  Throne  with  the  glory  on  it 
shall  find  everlasting  reflection. 

I  hold, — and  I  hold  it  with  a  faith  bom,  I  believe,  of  true 
prophetic  sight  as  to  the  effects  of  those  causes  which  connect 
the  here  and  the  hereafter,  as  night  is  connected  by  the  gloomy 
cord  of  its  hours  with  the  day, — I  hold  that  my  hereafter  begins 
here, — is  begun  here ;  that  time  is  the  bulb,  and  eternity  is  the 
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flower ;  and  that  the  nature  and  order  of  the  bulb  defines  the 
•nature  and  order  of  the  bloom.  My  heaveh  is  here  within  my 
heart — here  as  the  young  bird  is  within  the  nest  ere  yet  its  wings' 
are  grown,  or  it  has  size,  or  plumage,  or  voice  of  song.  But 
there  in  the  nest  the  young  bird  is,  and  it  shall  add  unto  its 
size  through  feeding  that  God  shall  give  it ;  and  plumes  shall 
•come  to  it  until  its  nakedness  is  royal  with  colours ;  and  to  its 
untried  throat  such  notes  and  songs  shall  come  as  shall  make 
the  meadows  rejoice  and  the  inarticulate  air  find  speech  of 
music. 

So  within  myself  my  heaven  sits  songless  as  yet ;  unplumed 
and  insignificant  for  size.  But  God  will  feed  it.  Each  day  will 
bring  it  food,  and  it  will  grow.  Colours  that  outvie  the  tints  of 
learth  or  sky  will  mark  its  growth  with  beauty ;  and  on  some 
morning  when  all  its  powers  are  come  to  it,  and  it  has  burst 
away,  with  that  dash  of  swift  wings  which  men  call  death,  from 
the  nest  it  has  then  outgrown,  and  flown  up  with  swiftest  passage 
beyond  the  sight  of  men,  and  they  see  it  no  more,  it  shall  find 
voice,  and  heaven  shall  know  another  full  grown  life  has  come 
up  into  it,  to  grow  and  stay  for  ever. 

Where  is  your  heaven,  then?  Within  you.  Where  is  the 
forest  ere  yet  it  has  grown  ?  Within  the  mould  the  great  woods 
«tand,  wrapped  in  ten  thousand  seeds, — seeds  so  small  that 
should  you  take  a  dozen  within  your  hand  *nd  finger  the  mould 
to  find  them,  you  would  not  be  able.  Hear  the  Voice,  "  Where- 
imto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  '*  **  It  is  like  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  seeds ;  but  which, 
when  it  is  grown,  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  light  in  the 
l)ranches  of  it."  Oh,  what  outbranchings  will  come  up  out  of 
<us  !  What  strength  within  the  eternal  trunk  when  the  expanding 
life  has  ringed  itself  through  ages.  Where  shall  its  crest  not 
reach?  At  what  height  will  it  sway  its  topmost  plume  and 
tassel?  What  stars  shall  shine  amid  its  branches,  because  it« 
growth  has  shot  up  beyond  stars?  To  what  limits  will  it  thrust 
out  the  boughs  of  its  power,  and  what  winged  joys  and  songful 
graces  shall  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it  ?  How  can 
fnen  be  small  and  mean, — be  pent  in  time,  and  not  break  out 
of  time  and  flow  out  into  eternity,  when  within  them  is  the  seed 
of  such  everlasting  growth?  Learn  this,  then:  that  all  the 
heaven  you  will  ever  come  to  in  its  fulness,  in  the  way-ofif  eter- 
nities, you  have  already  come  to,  or  must  come  to  in  time ;  for 
this  is  one  of  God's  great  truths,  because  it  is  one  of  God's 
great  laws — the  law  of  growth  which  dominates  progression  of 
being. 

19" 
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We  stand  at  a  point  of  time  at  which  the  mind  naturally 
grows  reflective,  and  when  sight  is  quickened  to  see  what  is 
within  and  what  is  beyond ;  for  a  grave  is  beneath  our  feet,  and 
in  it  a  year  lies  buried.  Men  rise  from  their  graves,  so  we  are 
taught;  but  the  years  rise  not.  To  time  once  buried  there 
comes  no  resurrection.  No  trump  with  mighty  blast  shall 
summon  it  forth.  No  voice  of  any  angel  can  call  it  up  when 
once  the  end  has  come.  The  year  has  gone,  and  with  it  many 
a  hope  and  many  a  dream ;  and,  God  be  praised,  many  a  pain. 
You  are  not  sad  to  bury  it?  No,  not  I.  It  served  God's 
purpose,  let  it  die.  If  it  were  likened  to  a  ship,  we  might  say 
it  brought  its  freight  of  opportunity,  tarried  its  appointed  time, 
and  now  empty,  it  sails  away.  If  you  did  not  take  the  oppor- 
tunity that  it  brought  to  you,  the  year  is  not  to  blame.  When 
another  comes  be  wiser,  and  take  it  in  your  time ;  for  oppor- 
tunities left  too  many  times,  are  missed  for  ever.  And  by 
and  by,  on  the  banks  of  that  dark  stream  which  brings  no 
opportunity  to  any,  if  you  be  not  careful  you  will  stand  and 
wring  your  hands  and  moan  in  vain  regret  that  you  acted  so 
like  a  fool  in  letting  each  chance  slip. 

But  here  we  stand,  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  year, — dead  be- 
yond resurrection.  And,  by  that  strange  law  which  makes 
extremes  meet,  standing  on  the  grave  of  a  dead  year  we  stand 
also  by  the  cradle  of  a  year  newly  born.  So  into  the  gloom  of 
man's  despair,  if  gloom  be  his,  God  sends  the  rays  of  hope. 
And  if  any  of  you  have  missed  the  opportunity  which  is 
passed,  God  comforts  you  with  the  thought  of  the  opportunity 
that  is  coming. 

Have  you  eyes  to  see  the  uses  of  time  ?  Do  you  know  why 
the  days  are  multiplied  unto  you,  and  the  nights  bring  you 
rest  ?  Do  you  know  why  you  are  continued  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  not  gathered  to  your  fathers?  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  your  days  lengthened  out  that  you  may  have  time  in 
which  to  mature  your  character,  educate  your  faculties,  instruct 
your  conscience,  become  quickened  in  your  sympathies,  fill 
with  warmer  and  purer  currents  the  ministering  veins  of  your 
affections ;  and  make  your  future  secure  in  all  moral  certainty 
by  establishing  yourself  as  to  the  present  in  grace  and  truth  ? 
Be  careful  how  you  mistake  the  use  of  Time — Time,  the  parent  of 
possibility,  the  nurse  of  strength,  the  fostering  angel  of  our 
growth ;  Time,  that  might  be  called  that  hand  of  God  that 
gives  us  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  faithful  guide  that 
leads  us  onward  until  we  know  enough  to  guide  ourselves  and 
have  strength  to  walk  alone ;  Time,  that  accurate  balance  inr 
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which  we  are  weighed,  that  God  may  know  when  we  have  come 
to  the  great  day  of  estimation  and  award  whether  we  be  wanting. 

But  why  should  we  make  time  one  thing  and  eternity 
another?  Why  should  we  not  make  it  rather  part  of  eternity — 
at  least  the  sanded  shore  of  that  far-reaching  and  measureless 
sea?  If  we  define  eternity  as  an  opportunity  to  learn,  what 
provocations  of  studentship  can  at  any  period  of  our  existence 
be  stronger  than  those  which  stimulate  our  knowledge  now? 
If  sympathy  define  it,  when  will  we  find  among  the  angels  such 
sights  and  facts  of  life  to  move  our  pity  as  we  find  amid  the 
wretches  that  live  around  us  here  below  ?  If  we  say  God  makes 
eternity,  then  would  I  ask  where  is  God,  if  He  is  not  here  in 
the  earth  that  He  has  made  and  in  the  life  of  His  children  that 
He  has  begotten  ?  And  when  shall  I  see  Him  if  I  cannot  be- 
hold Him  in  the  earth  which  He  has  clothed  with  life,  in  the 
heavens  which  declare  His  glory,  the  firmament  that  showeth 
His  handiwork,  and  in  the  movements  of  His  Spirit,  who 
beareth  witness  with  my  spirit  that  I  am  His  child  ? 

Yes;  this  is  eternity,  then.  This  is  eternity,  and  here  is 
God.  Let  us  bow  down  and  worship  Him,  my  people.  Let  us 
be  indeed  His  servants,  doing  His  will  day  by  day ;  glad  in  the 
joy  of  such  ministries ;  delighting  most  of  all  because  we  are 
His ;  and  by  faith,  and  service  bom  of  faith,  and  experience 
begotten  of  service,  and  life  which  groweth  out  of  experience, 
we  have  entered  into  eternity  or  ever  our  graves  are  made. 
Doing  business  in  eternity  !  In  eternity  !  What  a  thought  \ 
Who  will  cheat,  now?  Who  will  lie?  Who  will  wrong  his 
neighbour  ?  Who  will  disobey  the  great  law  of  love  when  he 
remembers  that  the  light  of  eternity  is  on  him,  and  the  Eye 
which  constitutes  that  light  sees  him  as  the  sun  sees  the  earth 
even  to  its  roots,  when,  standing  at  the  meridian  point,  he 
looketh  directly  down  into  her  valleys  and  her  glens  ? 

Perhaps  the  best  sight  you  can  have  is  a  true  vision  of  your- 
self. In  the  night-time  dreams  come  to  men,  and  with  closed 
lids  they  see  strange  and  marvellous  things — they  see,  as  they 
sleep,  palaces  and  cities,  and  standing  in  dreamland  they  be- 
hold such  beauties  as  waking  eyes  never  see.  And  more  than 
once,  lying  on  their  beds  in  slumber,  angels  have  appeared,  in 
shining  garments  hovering  on  wings  that  lighted  the  line  of 
their  flight  with  the  emissions  of  their  own  radiance  ;  and  they 
have  told  me  that  at  times  even  the  gates  of  the  upper  world 
were  swung  open,  and  they  looked  far  up  the  streets  of  gold 
and  saw  the  mansions  of  light  on  either  side,  and  the  beings 
that  move  in  white  and  are  for  ever  happy. 
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But  I,  who  do  not  dream,  cannot  imagine  that  any  man* 
might  find  in  wonderful  vision  even  such  splendour  and  glories^ 
as  he  might  see  if  he  had  eyes  to  look  within  his  own  bosom 
and  behold  the  bright  faculties  that  God  has  set  in  his  o^vn 
flesh,  as  a  master-hand  might  set  a  circle  of  purest  gems  in 
some  band  of  baser  metal.  For  memory  that  holds  the  past, 
and  imagination  that  commands  all  possible  futures,  and  love 
that  beautifies  existence  beyond  the  gleam  of  diamonds,  and 
hope  that  owns  eternity,  and  reason  and  faith,  co-builders  of 
hope's  foundation — these  are  all  within  ourselves.  And  so  I 
pray  God  only  for  sight  to  see  myself  just  as  I  am,  to  the  end 
that  I  may  live  just  as  I  ought.  For  who  could  live  uaworthily 
if  he  but  realised  the  greatness  that  is  within  him  ? 

Begin,  then,  to  live  a  life  great  as  yourselves.  Live  to  the 
level  of  your  highest  height.  Build  your  tents  on  mountain 
tops,  and  eat  your  bread  on  slopes  which  command  the  worlds 
— the  one  that  is,  and  the  one  that  is  to  come.  Find  your 
inspiration  within  yourselves,  for  God  is  in  you  all,  and  if  you 
but  find  Him  out  you  cannot  live  meanly ;  for  the  God  within 
you  will  prompt  you  to  be  Godlike.  Oh  !  that  we  may  all  find 
God  in  us  so,  and  in  all  that  is  around  us,  which  we  touch,  or 
see,  or  have  connection  with ;  for  only  then  shall  we  perceive 
and  feel  that  He  is  all  in  alL 
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**  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." — 
I  Cor,  XV.  22. 

At  the  root  of  all  higher  life  in  man  is  a  protest  against  his 
living  a  lower  life.  This  protest  we  call  conscience.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  original  nature.  As  a  faculty  it  is  primeval.  It  is 
framed  into  the  human  structure,  as  a  portion  of  it.  Without 
it,  men  would  not  be  men  :  they  would  be  devils  at  birth.  It 
is  born  with  us.  It  is  not  the  highest  quality.  It  is  not  the 
tree,  nor  the  leaves  on  the  branches  that  make  it  beautiful, 
nor  the  fruitage  of  it,  eating  which,  men  become  grateful ;  it  is 
only  the  root  of  it.  But  that  it  is,  and  as  such  should  be 
honoured. 

Within  you  all  is  this  root  of  holiness.  Within  you  all  is 
this  protest  against  sin.  Within  you  all  is  this  finger  which 
for  ever  points  you  upward.  This  faculty  is  voiced  with  both 
condemnation  and  praisfe.  If  you  do  evil,  it  condemns ;  if 
you  do  well,  it  applauds.  It  can  speak  with  the  voice  of 
thunder ;  it  can  express  itself  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
This  conscience  draws  the  line  midway  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  your  natures.  Upon  the  lower  part  of  you  it  puts 
its  foot.     To  the  higher  part  it  points  with  encouraging  hand. 

Christ  means  the  Anointed,  the  Consecrated,  the  Kingly,  the 
Noble  one.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  kingly  and  noble  and  con- 
secrated in  you,  He  represents.  He  is,  as  it  were,  your  best 
self.  When  you  stand  in  your  highest  mood,  in  your  holiest 
impulse,  you  stand  clothed  upon  by  Him.  He  equals  your 
higher  life.  Nay,  He  more  than  equals  it.  But  when  your  feet 
stand  on  the  high  level  of  it,  you  and  He  are  on  one  plane ; 
although  His  head  towers  far  above  yours.  Your  higher  life, 
therefore,  is  divine.  So  far  as  you  Hve  in  it  you  live  in  God, 
and  this  living  in  God,  is  independent  of  all  professions, 
as  love  is  independent  of  all  professions.  These  may  not  have 
been  made,  and  still  the  life  be  lived.  The  love  may  not  be 
spoken,  although  within  the  heart  it  is  strongly  felt.  And  out 
of  this  thought  comes  great  hope  for  many.  For  there  be 
many,  I  feel,  that  live  in  God  and  know  it  not.  They  have 
Him,  without  having  His  name.     They  carry  beauty  round 
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about  in  their  souls,  and  many  sweet  graces  of  Christ  in  their 
hearts,  as  children  carry  round  in  their  hands  and  aprons 
bright  flowers  and  sweet  shrubs,  without  knowing  the  names 
for  them.  And  this  will  serve  to  teach  us  how  little  names 
are,  as  related  to  sweet  things.  Names  can  make  them  no 
sweeter.  And  shall  we  think  that  God  is  more  dependent  than 
children  and  must  needs  have  names  pinned  on  to  all  sweet 
souls  to  know  that  they  are  sweet. 

It  were  well  that  vou  add  the  Christian  name  to  the  Christ- 
like  grace :  but  I  rejoice  that  you  have  the  grace,  although  you 
know  too  little  to  give  the  proper  name  to  it.  God  knows  the 
grace,  and  you  shall  know  the  name,  by-and-by,  when  death 
has  lifted  you  into  the  Father's  presence,  and  the  presence  of 
Him  who  first  embodied  it.  But  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
know  this,  that  whatever  is  white  and  clean,  gentle  and  sweet 
in  you,  Christ  types.  He  types  it  not  only  objectively  but 
subjectively.  It  is  in  Him,  actively.  It  is  in  Him  in  a  state 
of  motion,  as  the  blood  is  in  the  living  body.  As  it  vitalises 
•the  body,  so  these  vitalise  Him.  Whoever  have  these  graces, 
have  God's  Spirit  in  them.  And  thus,  as  Paul  says,  it  becomes 
true  that  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

Now  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  whole  world  is  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  life  that  is  in  it.  A  landscape  in  which  there 
is  no  green,  growthful.  thing, — an  expanse  through  which  no 
bird  should  draw  the  varying  line  of  its  flight,  and  no  sound 
send  the  thrill  of  its  vibration  ;  a  level  stretch  of  sea  without 
ripple  or  current,  unmoved  beneath  by  lively  fin,  unmoved 
above  by  playful  wind,  unlifted  by  the  swell  of  any  tide,  over 
which  no  ship  moves  and  no  bird  flies ;  —  a  house  in  which  no 
human  being  is,  in  which  no  life  stirs,  not  even  that  of  a  mouse 
within  the  wainscoating,  or  a  fly  upon  the  wall,  whose  doors 
stand  motionless  on  idle  hinges,  whose  bare  floors  stare  up- 
wards at  you  as  if  your  foot  had  no  right  to  tread  them ;  a 
human  face,  set,  colourless,  rigid  in  all  its  lines,  as  if  carved 
from  something  solid,  eyes  that  see  not,  skin  unflushed,  nostrils 
that  feed  not  on  the  air, — there  is  no  glory,  there  is  no  beauty 
in  all  these.  Wherever  you  look,  your  eyes  instinctively  search 
for  life.  If  you  find  it  not,  your  soul  instinctively  draws  back 
within  itself.  Death  is  universal  horror.  Even  dumb  animals 
sense  the  terror  of  it.  They  know  not  what  it  is :  but  they 
know  that  it  is  calamity.  The  dog  puts  his  nose  to  the  face  of 
his  dead  master,  shrinks  back  and  lifts  his  voice  in  a  prolonged 
and  doleful  lament.  Solitude,  absolutely  such,  is  unendurable. 
The  solitude  of  the  forest  is  not  solitude ;  for  around  you  is 
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life ;  the  life  of  moving  waters,  and  of  bubbling  springs,  the  life 
of  shrubs,  of  trees,  of  grasses,  and  overhead,  continually,  the 
life  of  moving  clouds,  of  shining  stars,  of  suns  that  rise  and  set; 
these  become  companions  to  you ;  and  each  in  his  own  quiet 
way,  ministers  to  your  happiness.  The  comradeships  of  nature 
are  many,  and  he  who  learns  to  know  the  language  with  which 
she  speaks,  finds  no  lack  of  entertainment.  Nature,  in  her 
most  silent  moods,  is  company,  to  those  who  understand  how 
to  interpret  the  varying  expressions  of  her  face. 

But  a  solitude  which  is  the  solitude  of  death,  of  things  that 
move  not,  and  have  no  sound  within  them,  which  stands  dumb, 
fixed,  monotonous;  which  stirs  no  thought,  and  allows  no 
•companionship,  such  a  solitude,  as  history  has  proved,  men 
cannot  endure.  There  is  a  pressure  in  it  which  crushes  out  the 
life  of  thought,  the  life  of  hope,  the  life  of  emotion.  Reason 
itself  is  unable  to  hold  her  own  with  a  combatant,  whose 
muscles  never  tire,  and  whose  vigour  never  lessens.  Philosophy 
able  to  arm  men  against  almost  every  woe,  has  no  resource 
within  all  its  powers  to  resist  the  deadening  influence  of  such 
solitude.  Even  imagination,  pent  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
refuses  to  leave  its  perch,  loses  its  power  of  wing,  droops  and 
dies.  Within  such  emptiness  the  once  full  life  becomes  empty, 
and  the  man  becomes  an  idiot. 

Life,  as  you  see,  demands  life.  It  lives  on  companionships. 
These  are  to  it  what  sunshine  and  moisture  are  to  plants. 
Without  these  it  withers.  Life  is  the  glory  of  the  world.  Only 
in  this  connection  do  we  apprehend  the  fine  eulogy  which  the 
Scripture  gives  to  Christ,  in  the  words,  "  In  Him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

Now  all  life  is  not  the  same  life.  There  is  the  life  of  beast, 
the  life  of  bird,  the  life  of  man.  Beyond  and  above  men  we 
come  to  the  life  of  angels,  the  life  of  spirits ;  and  over  all, 
crowning  all,  standing  above  all,  as  the  firmament  in  its  beauty 
and  majesty  stands  above  the  earth,  we  find  the  Great  Spirit, 
in  whom  all  life  is,  and  out  of  whom  all  life  comes :  God.  In 
man  you  find  the  indwelling  life  graded  as  to  quality  and  use. 
There  is  a  base  and  an  apex  to  it,  and  intermediate  stages  and 
gradations.  There  is  body-life,  mind-life  and  soul-life.  And 
the  qualities  of  the  last  are  finer  than  the  qualities  of  the 
others ;  and  the  expressions  of  the  last  are  finer  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  others.  Now  the  life  which  we  have  in  Christ, 
is  the  life  of  the  finest  qualities  in  us.  It  is  the  life  contained 
in  those  faculties  and  powers  which  are  not  only  immortal,  but 
which  are  adapted  in  their  nature  for  the  finest  uses.     And  the 
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value  of  this  reflection  is  apparent.  For  life  which  is  simply^ 
continued  existence,  is  a  low  order  of  life.  It  is  only  as  you 
make  life  mean  something  more  than  simply  existing, — only  as- 
it  includes  experiences,  achievements,  joys, — only  as  it  means 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  things  pleasant  and  profitable  and 
the  growth  which  comes  out  of  all  these,  that  it  becomes  desir- 
able. To  live  only  in  the  lower  range  of  one's  capacity, — to 
eat  food  that  feeds  only  the  flesh, — to  engage  in  exercises  that 
strengthen  only  the  muscles, — is  to  perpetuate  one's  self  only 
as  a  muscular  force,  as  a  breathing  apparatus. 

Life  must  be  lifted  above  this  level,  or  it  is  not  worth  the 
living.  There  is  a  life,  the  result  of  which  is  a  curse ;  a  curse 
to  the  man  who  lives  it,  and  to  the  community  in  which  it  is 
lived.  A  bird  which  should  lose  its  bird  instincts  and  become 
swinish ;  which  should  desert  the  upper  air  and  forego  the  joy 
of  flight,  and  take  to  itself  the  residence  and  grovelling  habits 
of  a  sty,  would  offer  to  our  gaze  a  spectacle  abhorrent  to  that 
sense  in  us  which  interprets  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  For 
birds  are  not  expressed  by  the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  but  by  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  buoyancy  of  their  motion  and  the 
sweetness  of  their  notes.  Indeed  they  seem  to  be  spirits  of  the 
air,  and  not  bodies  of  flesh ;  airy  forms  and  not  bodily  struc- 
tures. And  so  when  the  man  forgets  the  delights  of  that  upper 
realm  for  which  he  is  adapted,  in  his  very  constitution ;  when 
he  foregoes  the  use  of  his  winged  powers,  and  surrenders  the 
delights  of  a  liberty  whose  exercises  make  larger  liberty  craved, 
when  he  forgets  that  he  is  a -spirit,  and  acts  as  if  he  were  only 
substance ;  when  he  deserts  heaven  and  makes  his  home  in  the 
earth,  burrowing  Uke  an  animal,  using  only  animal  functions, 
developing  only  animal  powers;  he  offers  to  the  gaze  of  all  who- 
discern  between  fitness  and  unfitness,  a  spectacle  abhorrent  to- 
every  instinct  of  justice  and  propriety. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying,  that  the  earthly  tendency  is  in  us 
all.  Neither  is  there  any  denying  that  the  heavenly  impulse  is 
in  all  who  allow  it  to  dwell  in  them.  For  one,  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  strong  upward  tendencies  in  the  men  of  this  cen- 
tury. The  Sun  of  Righteousness  stands  full- orbed  and  fervent 
above  our  heads,  and  its  beams  are  eliciting  the  moral  growth 
of  the  world.  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  bosom  which  some  divine 
ray  has  not  penetrated  and  warmed.  I  doubt  if  there  be  a 
single  heart  in  which  some  divine  grace  is  not  germinant.  I  say 
this  not  in  praise  of  men,  but  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  whom  all 
praise  in  this  connection  belongs. 

Man  is  not  an  empty  vase,  which  God  must  yet  fill,  by  some 
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after  creation  of  His  Spirit.  He  is  filled,  inwardly,  with  soul- 
life -capacities.  And  in  these  capacities  are  seed-like  qualities 
which  need  only  divine  quickening  to  germinate  to  holiness. 
The  reason  that  I  have  such  faith  in  man's  nature  is  because 
God  had  such  faith  in  it  The  best  recognition  of  this  native 
nobility  in  man  is  seen  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Christ.  For 
the  basis  of  all  stupendous  efforts  that  God  puts  forth  to  redeem 
and  develop  men  is  man's  original  capacity  for  development. 
The  Divine  Mind  must  have  anticipated  vast  returns  for  such 
an  unprecedented  outlay.  The  measureless  expenditure  of 
moral  forces  to  save  man  is  the  best  gauge  of  man's  worth  that 
could  be  given.  The  sum  paid  prices  the  value  of  the  thing 
bought.  I  thus  swing  myself  up  to  God's  standpoint  and  looking 
down  upon  the  reckless  of  earth, — upon  men  in  all  the  wildness 
of  their  wild  ways,  exclaim  :  "  What  a  pity  that  such  a  creation 
should  misdemean  himself  in  that  style  ! " 

When  I  see  one  engaged  in  brave  battle  with  some  appetite, 
breasting  up  against  some  passion,  or  striving  against  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  to  better  himself,  I  say  "The  original 
impulse  to  virtue  has  not  wholly  left  the  race  yet."  My  angels 
are  not  in  the  sky,  but  in  the  bosoms  of  men  and  women 
striving  to  be  better.  And  they  seem  very  white  to  me,  and 
very  noble  and  very  divine.  I  find  this  angelic  impulse  in 
human  nature  everywhere.  It  is  God's  gift  to  man ;  but  it  is 
given  as  much  in  structure  as  it  is  in  effusion.  The  new  birth 
is  a  birth  in  quality,  not  in  existence.  God  is  not  put  into 
human  nature  as  a  beautiful  bird  is  pushed  into  a  dull  cage. 
He  is  in  it  as  the  bright  colour  is  in  the  bird's  plumage,  and  as 
the  melody  is  in  its  swelling  throat.  These  are  normal  to  the 
bird-life  and  constituent  expressions  of  it.  God  is  born  in 
some  men,  and  He  groweth  with  their  growth.  The  patience, 
the  courage,  the  abhorrence  of  evil,  the  shrinking  from  coarse- 
ness, the  innate  love  of  white  things  and  pure  things  which  are 
in  the  Divine  nature,  are  in  them.  And  when  I  meet,  as 
occasionally  I  do,  among  men,  one  who  bears  the  buffets  of 
fortune  without  murmur,  and  her  favours  without  pride ;  who 
fights  men  without  hating  them ;  who  looks  as  hopefully  into 
the  cloud  as  into  the  sunshine,  and  who,  I  feel,  by-and-by,  not 
far  ahead,  will  take  to  his  grave  as  men  wearied  with  honest 
toil  take  to  their  beds,  thankfully, — I  say  that  man  has  in  him 
the  very  Spirit  of  God. 

Now  this  divine  element  in  human  nature ;  this  something 
in  man  which  is  finer  than  man,  had  perfect  expression  in 
Jesus.     We  have  it  in  part  3  He  had  it  in  full     Those  who 
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have  it  at  all  have  it  in  tlie  state  of  gtowth.  Do  you  ask  me 
what  this  divinity  in  man  is  ?  I  reply :  it  is  love  of  justice,  it 
is  loyalty  to  the  right,  it  is  amiable  temper,  it  is  charity  of 
speech,  it  is  benevolence  of  wish,  it  is  everything  which  is  up- 
right in  morals,  pleasant  in  temperament,  generous  in  act  and 
godlike  in  deportment.  If  there  be  any  mood  in  you  which  is 
fine,  any  impulse  that  is  noble,  any  love  which  is  pure,  in  these 
see  the  proof  that  you  are  living  in  Christ.  These  and  like 
graces  were  in  Jesus  and  made  Him  the  Christ.  As  Paul 
says,  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity ; 
therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  The  reason  why  God  anointed 
Jesus  and  He  became  the  Christ,  or  the  anointed  one,  was  be- 
cause He  was  so  just,  amiable  and  pure  in  His  instincts  and 
His  nature.  It  was  the  moral  perfection  of  the  human  being, 
Jesus,  that  made  Him  worthy  to  be  called  Christ.  The  title 
was  descriptive  of  the  man. 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  pattern  your  lives  more  than  you  have 
ever  done  as  yet,  after  the  model  presented  for  your  guidance 
and  your  inspiration,  in  the  character  of  this  matchless  being. 
Good  men  there  were  before  His  day.  Good  men  there  have 
been  since, — men  that  you  could  love  and  reverence;  men 
brave  enough  to  die  when  death  tested  courage,  patient  enough 
to  live  when  life  meant  weariness  of  soul ;  but  He  stands  pre- 
eminent above  them  all,  the  *' chief  among  ten  thousand,  and 
the  one  altogether  lovely."  I  reach  back  in  imagination  nine- 
teen hundred  years ;  I  lift  Him  in  my  arms  and  bring  Him 
across  the  gap  of  nineteen  centuries,  and  placing  Him  here,  in 
all  the  gentle  majesty  of  His  opening  manhood,  ask  you  to 
look  upon  the  man  that  never  sinned.  Here  He  stands,  then, 
one  of  us,  a  human  heart  beating  in  His  bosom ;  a  human 
soul  within  His  breast,  a  human  intelligence  looking  out  at  us 
through  His  eyes.  One  of  us,  I  say,  and  yet  how  unlike  us  ! 
Tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  keeping  His  perfect  in- 
tegrity amidst  all  temptation. 

•  In  Him,  standing  here,  behold  the  union  of  both  worlds ; 
the  humanity  of  earth  inspired  with  the  divinity  of  the  skies. 
Do  you  wonder  that  such  a  being  should  say,  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you  ? "  Nay  !  For  He  felt  that  the  found- 
ations of  that  kingdom,  whether  it  express  energy  or  peace, 
justice  or  affection,  were  laid  in  the  capacities  of  His  own  bosom. 
Do  you  wonder  that  He  said :  **  It  is  enough  for  the  servant 
that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  disciple  as  his  Lord  ?  "  To 
.be  like  Him  !     Was  not  that  enough  ?     To  be  like  Him  !     Is 
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not  that  enough?  Could  friendship  form  a  sweeter  wish? 
Could  love  breathe  a  more  comprehensive  prayer?  Could 
heaven,  in  its  sympathy  for  earth  crave  a  finer  boon  ?  Nay,  to 
be  like  Him  is  to  be  all  that  man  may  wish,  all  that  man  is 
able  to  be.  As  David  said  touching  the  Father,  so  we  can  say 
touching  our  Elder  Brother,  "  I  shall  be  content  when  I  awake 
in  Thy  likeness." 

And  this  waking  into  the  likeness  of  God  is  not  a  waking  of 
the  whole  of  us  all  at  once ;  but  a  gradual  waking,  fiaculty  by 
faculty.  By  nature  we  are  asleep.  By  grace  we  are  started 
out  of  slumber,  and  wakea  to  fresh  life.  The  resurrection  of 
the  spirit  is  a  daily  resurrection.  Out  of  tombs  our  virtues  are 
summoned  by  the  voice  which  the  ear  of  death  itself  must 
hear ;  and,  I^zarus-like,  clothed  in  their  winding  sheets,  they 
come  forth  and  stand  erect,  the  energy  of  life  coursing  through 
their  re-invigorated  veins,  the  beauty  of  life  beaming  out  of 
their  flushed  and  kindling  faces. 

Let  the  dead  within  you  hear  the  voice  to-day  which  calls  it 
from  its  grave,  and  let  it  come  forth  and  stand  ready  for  action 
in  the  front  rank  of  your  purposes  and  endeavours.  Does 
justice  sleep  within  you  ?  Then  may  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
wake  it  this  morning,  that  from  this  hour  you  may  be  just.  Is 
hope  dead  ?  Then  may  He  who  raised  the  widow's  child,  raise 
it,  that  your  heart  may  stand  no  longer  bereaved,  but  glad  with 
the  joy  of  a  great  surprise.  Does  benevolence  slumber  in  the 
chambers  of  your  wealth  ?  Then  let  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
sound  through  those  chambers,  bringing  benevolence  to  her 
feet,  with  a  purpose  so  strong  that  she  shall  take  of  the  very 
ornaments  of  those  chambers,  that  she  may  have  wherewith  to 
give  to  the  poor. 

Where  is  the  room  wherein  truthfulness,  integrity,  and  finest 
honesty  are  locked  ?  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock," 
says  Christ.  Let  these  elements  of  character  come  forth  and 
play  their  part  amid  the  active  combinations  of  your  lives. 
Behold,  the  resurrection  is  upon  you  !  The  might  of  its  upwards 
movement  is  underneath  your  faculties  and  is  lifting  them. 
Can  you  not  feel  that  your  conscience,  your  sympathies,  your 
affections,  are  being  heaved  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  ? 
The  resurrection  which  I  crave  is  the  resurrection  which  I  feel 
can  come  to  me  to-day.  I  dream  of  no  angels,  with  hands  of 
helping  and  wings  of  power,  to  lift  my  body  from  the  grave  some 
ages  hence  :  of  that  I  know  nothing  and  I  care  nothing.  Of 
this  body  I  know  nothing.  Dust  it  is  and  unto  dust  it  shall 
return.   I  shall  pass  out  of  it  by-and-by,  and  God  will  give  me  a 
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body  as  it  pleaseth  Him.  Of  such  ghostly  imaginings,  I  make  no 
account.  The  resurrection  that  I  crave  is  the  resurrection  whose 
power  shall  lift  me  to-day ;  lift  me  in  manner  higher ;  lift  my 
soul  and  plant  it  on  a  loftier  moral  altitude ;  lift  me  in  my  spir- 
itual vision  to  a  crest  from  which  looking  I  can  see  the  far  off 
and  the  eternal,  as  my  bodily  eyes  can  see  the  nigh  and  the 
temporal ;  lift  my  love  from  every  taint  of  grossness,  until  it 
gets  the  purity  of  heaven,  and  hence  its  everlastingness  :  lift  me 
in  all  the  affinities  of  my  nature,  until  I  abhor  the  evil,  and 
cleave  unto  the  good.  This  is  the  resurrection  that  I  crave. 
Lifted  thus,  I  stand  superior  to  death.  For  I  stand  on  the 
vested  immortality  of  the  divine  life  in  me.  And  what  has  the 
grave  to  do  with  that  ?  And  how  can  the  shadow  of  death 
darken  the  glory  of  a  sunshine  which  is  poured  down  upon  my 
soul  from  a  firmament  across  whose  blue  no  cloud  has  ever 
drifted?  And  here  come  to  my  memory  to  complete  the 
climax  of  my  climbing  thought,  the  words  of  my  Master: 
^'  Jesus  said  unto  her  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.  Be- 
lievest  thou  this  ?  " 

"If ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  And 
the  things  which  are  above  refer  not  to  things  which  are  above 
as  to  space  and  distance ;  but  things  which  are  above  as  to 
state,  equality  and  characteristics. 

Every  man  must  make  his  own  world,  as  Jesus  made  His. 
And  all  who  live  upon  the  earth  who  would  be  like  Him,  must 
live  above  it. 

This  must  be  observed  also,  that  whoever  comes  into  that 
way  of  living  which  Christ  had,  comes  into  it  first  by  the  way 
of  positive  resolution.  And  this  resolution  is  his  own.  What- 
ever the  power  of  the  Spirit  may  be,  we  need  not  discuss.  It 
lies  outside  of  our  theme.  Some  other  day  we  will  go  over  into 
its  territory  and  take  it  up.  What  the  power  of  man  is  we  need 
not  discuss  either ;  for  we  know  it.  We  know  that  is  ample  to 
decide.  We  are  not  imbecile ;  we  are  able  and  vigorous ;  we 
can  discriminate;  we  can  weigh  conflicting  inducements;  we 
can  pronounce  upon  conduct ;  we  can  resolve.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  power  to  adjudicate  in  matters  of  rectitude. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  power  to  say  which  of  two  things 
is  right  and  which  is  wrong ;  we  are  calling  your  attention  to 
your  power  to  do  right  or  wrong.  Here  are  two  ways ;  one 
leads  upward,  the  other  downward.    Now  the  point  I  make 
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IS,  that  you  are  not  only  able  to  see  which  leads  upwards 
and  which  downward,  ,but  you  are  able  to  resolve  whether  you 
will  take  the  upward  or  the  downward  road.  It  is  conduct 
which  makes  character.  And  you  can  make  your  conduct 
whatever  you  please.  Now  he  who  continues  in  good  conduct, 
continues  in  Christ.  He  who  is  .honest  continues  jn  the 
honesty  of  Christ.  He  who  is  truthful,  in  the  truthfulness  of 
Christ.  Christ,  remember,  was  an  actual  man.  His  virtues 
were  actual  virtues.  His  holiness  was  only  the  combination  of 
all  these  virtues  into  one  magnificent  whole.  And  he  who  con- 
tinues in  the  virtues  of  Christ,  abides  in  Christ.  Hence  the 
saying,  '*  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you ;  as  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except 
ye  abide  in  me."  And  again,  "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he 
is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered ; "  that  is,  the  man  who 
ceases  to  practise  the  actual  virtues  that  I  practise,  is  a  withered 
man,  morally ;  for  there  is  nothing  green  and  vital  in  character 
but  virtue ;  and  when  that  is  dead  in  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  is 
cast  forth  as  a  branch  from  the  live,  vigorous  trunk  of  Christ 
and  is  fit  only  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  and  to  be  burned.  In  this 
connection  you  see  the  grandeur  of  the  climax  which  Paul 
makes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  when  he  exclaims, 
*' Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things,** 

Now,  as  we  were  saying,  the  way  to  enter  into  this  life  is  by 
a  resolution.  Here  are  two  ways  to  act  And  you  must  decide 
between  the  two.  You  are  to  choose.  "  Choose  ye  this  day, 
whom  ye  will  serve,^*  saith  the  Scripture.  Here  is  a  bad  habit ; 
what  will  you  do  with  it  ?  Hold  to  it,  or  cut  loose  from  it  ? 
Here  is  an  evil  tendency  operating  on  you ;  will  you  yield  to  it, 
or  resist  it  ?  Here  on  the  one  hand,  are  all  manner  of  evils  en- 
ticing you ;  here,  on  the  other,  is  all  manner  of  good,  inviting 
you  3  will  you  go  with  the  one  and  be  lost,  or  will  you  come 
with  the  other  and  be  saved?  For  you,  this  is  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  For  you  this  is  the  hall  of  supreme  decision.  Your 
judgment  will  judge  you.  By  what  you  decide  shall  your  fate 
be  decided.  If  you  go  with  the  wicked  in  conduct ;  then  will 
God  say,  "depart  from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  If  you 
come  with  the  good  in  behaviour,  then  will  He  say,  *^  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

You  see,  then,  that  in  order  to  be  morally  and  spiritually 
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alive,  you  must  make  a  decision.  Christianity  appeals  to  your 
manhood.  You  have  to  meet  it  fairly  and  squarely.  It  is  not 
a  state  of  feeling  that  you  can  weep  yourself  into,  or  shout 
yourself  into,  or  sing  yourself  into.  The  king  quality  in  man  is 
his  will.  The  nerve  and  grit  of  human  nature,  when  they  go- 
forth  energetically,  in  wrong  directions,  are  what  makes  its 
wickedness  potent.  The  forces  which  rule  man,  which  dom- 
inate him,  which  propel  him  into  and  ihrough  great  enterprises^ 
are  the  forces  which  must  be  set  right.  Hence  the  exhortation, 
**  Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  His  might"  What- 
ever is  lovely  in  you, —  whatever  is  mighty, —  whatever  is 
sceptred  with  authority, — whatever  is  stalwart,  tense,  fibrous, — 
all  this  by  a  decision  of  your  will  you  are  to  put  in  reverential 
relations  to  God  in  heaven  and  sympathetic  relations  with  right 
on  the  earth.  For  whatever  power  gives  strength  to  your  sin- 
ning, must  give  strength  to  your  holiness  also. 

The  trouble  of  it  is  that  half  the  attempts  that  men  make  of  re- 
formations are  only  attempts.  They  are  like  boys  who,  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  stream,  gather  themselves  for  the  spring, 
but  do  not  jump.  They  feel  that  their  conduct  is  wrong ;  that 
a  certain  habit,  for  instance,  is  evil,  and  they  decide  to  change 
and  leave  it  off;  but  they  do  not  leave  it  off.  They  keep  say- 
ing to  themselves,  "  This  is  a  wrong  course  I  am  pursuing ;  it 
is  going  to  breed  mischief  and  misery  for  me.  I  will  stop  and 
turn  squarely  about."  But  all  the  while,  they  keep  walking 
straight  on  the  same  evil  way.  Scores  and  scores  of  people  are 
living  in  sin,  not  because  they  do  not  perceive  the  peril ;  but 
simply  and  solely  because  they  do  not  exert  their  wills  ;  because 
they  do  not  put  the  brakes  of  resolution  upon  the  flying  wheels 
of  their  natural  tendencies  ;  because  they  will  not,  by  one  noble 
effort,  break  through  the  gathering  meshes  in  which  they  are 
being  entangled,  and  so  be  delivered  from  all  peril  in  the  liberty 
of  their  emancipated  manhood. 

Come,  then,  put  yourselves  in  living  connection  with  the  living 
principles  of  the  universe,  that  you  may  have  life  everlasting. 
Come,  and  begin  the  culture  of  that  which  is  upright  and 
honourable,  pure  and  innocent,  noble  and  good,  that  you  may 
begin  to  rise  in  this  ascending  scale  of  existence  in  which  angels 
move,  being  but  a  little  way  ahead  of  and  above  you.  The  sin 
of  the  world  keeps  the  world  dead.  Die  not  with  it.  Let  no 
faculty  in  you  perish.  You  were  all  bom  for  growth,  not  for 
decay.  Jesus  is  not  dead.  Of  all  the  good  that  ever  lived,  not 
one  is  dead.  In  every  faculty  they  are  still  growing.  In  every 
power  they  are  still  expanding.      In  every  sensation  they  are 
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becoming  more  exquisite.  It  should  encourage  us  to  re- 
member that  all  their  growth,  as  it  stands  before  God  in  eternity 
to-day,  was  rooted  on  this  earth.  Like  all  of  us,  they  once  were 
dead  in  Adam,  but  they  became  alive  in  Christ 

As  I  speak,  my  thought  passes  beyond  my  speech.  I  seem 
not  to  be  here ;  but  far  away.  These  walls  retire  and  heavenly 
spaces  are  around  me.  You,  too,  upon  whom  I  look,  change. 
You  seem  the  same  and  yet  not  the  same.  You  have  bodies, 
and  yet  not  like  these.  You  have  minds,  you  have  souls ;  and 
yet  how  unlike  these  you  have  to-day  !  I  knew  you  here  as 
having  trouble.  But  you  seem  not  ever  to  have  had  it.  I  knew 
you  here  as  having  sinned,  but  you  seem  as  those  who  know 
not  what  it  is.  I  knew  you  here  as  burdened  with  grief,  and 
tearful :  but  as  I  see  you  far  ahead,  there,  in  my  thought,  your 
faces  are  full  of  joy,  and  your  eyes  as  the  eyes  of  those  that 
never  weep. 

**  And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me.  What  are 
these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ? 
And  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me, 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Therefore  they  are  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple  ;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains 
of  water ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
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"  But  when  He  saw  the  multitudes,  He  was  maved  with  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad,  as  ^eep  having  no 
shepherd," — Matthew  ix.  36, 

If  there  is  one  fact  which  stands  forth  more  prominent  than 
all  others,  touching  the  scope  and  object  of  Christianity,  it  is, 
th9.t  it  was  plainly  intended  to  be  the  people's  religion — ^the  re- 
ligion of  the  many  as  contrasted  with  the  i^^N.  There  is 
nothing  ia  the  character  of  its  Author  in  harmony  with  the  idea 
of  caste.  His  teachings  were  not  addressed  to  a  particular 
class,  but  to  all ;  and  when  He  came  to  die  it  is  plain  that  His- 
death  had  universal  significance.  This  is  the  more  plainly  per- 
ceived when  you  note  that  Christianity  is  not  a  set  of  doctrines, 
nor  a  series  of  holy  observances,  nor  a  pious  routine  of  worship. 

Christianity  was  life,  not  speech.  Its  definition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  spirit  and  deeds  of  its  Founder  even  more  than  His  words* 
The  words  are  only  the  outgrowth  of  a  fragrant  life,  and  if  they 
be  sweet  it  is  because  they  were  rooted  in  and  grew  up  out  of 
a  sweeter  disposition.  Christianity  is  not  something  to  be 
learned,  but  something  to  be  felt  and  done ;  and  the  feeling  and 
doing  is  within  the  capacity  of  every  humin  heart  that  beats,  and 
every  human  hand  that  moves. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  to-day  of  Christianity  as  the  people's 
religion.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what  might  be  called 
its  popular  characteristics,  and  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  not  in  our  country  to-day  altogether  popular. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  it  can  be  illustrated  right  here 
in  our  own  city,  that  Christianity  does  not  command  as  it  should, 
popular  interest  and  popular  affection.  Oar  church  accommo- 
dation is  not  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  even  our 
churches  are  only  scantily  filled,  and  this  is  the  sama  as  saying 
that  our  population  through  lack  of  interest  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  religious  opportunities  offered  them,  and  yet  the 
population  of  this  country  and  age  is  intelligent  and  developed 
in  their  affection  beyond  the  degree  ever  before  reached  in  the 
history  of  the  race.     They  are  eager  to  learn,  and  Christianity 
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is  full  of  instruction.  They  are  amiable  in  nature,  and  Chris- 
tianity can  truly  be  called  the  foster  mother  or  the  heart.  Here 
is  a  wan^  then,  and  over  against  it  God  has  put  a  supply.  Here 
is  hunger,  and  to  appease  it  Heaven  has  furnished  food,  and 
yet  they  who  want  continue  to  lack  and  they  who  are  hungry 
continue  to  starve.  Here,  then,  is  a  subject  of  thought;  here 
is  a  problem  to  solve ;  here  is  a  theme  to  discuss.  I  devote 
the  brief  time  allotted  me  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject : 
"Why  is  not  Christianity  to-day  the  people's  religion? 

Now,  Christianity  teaches  that  its  object  is  to  supply  man 
not  along  one  range  of  his  wants,  and  that  the  lower  range,  but 
along  all  ranges,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  If  you  say, 
"  I  do  not  understand  that  proposition,"  I  reply,  you  do  not 
understand  it  because  it  hints  at  a  larger  and  nobler  interpre- 
tation of  Christianity  than  the  Church  has  given  or  is  giving  to 
it  to-day.  Indeed,  the  Church  has  never  given  any  but  the 
narrowest  interpretation  of  Christianity  for  sixteen  of  the  nine- 
teen centuries  since  it  was  preached.  For  two  hundred  years 
or  so  after  the  crucifixion  of  its  Great  Author  and  Founder  the 
Christian  Church,  having  no  existence  save  in  hearts  of  the 
zealous  and  heaven-inspired  disciples,  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  expansion  and  progression.  But  the  moment  it  was  organised 
in  connection  with  civil  power;  the  moment Mts  sunlike  forces 
were  embodied  in  an  ecclesiasticism;  the  moment  that  its  min- 
isters became  priests  constituting  a  caste ;  the  moment  its  truths 
were  formulated  into  a  creed  and  the  spirit  was  subordinated  to 
the  letter  of  the  text,  that  moment  Christianity  lost  its  expansive 
character,  and  became  restrictive.  Then  that  freedom  which 
Christ  came  to  give  the  human  mind, — ^and  by  the  very  men, 
too,  who  should  have  nursed  its  strength — ^was  strangled  \  and 
tyranny,  clothed  in  the  sacred  garments  it  had  rifled  from  the 
beautiful  body  of  murdered  Liberty,  went  forth  among  the 
people  shackle  and  fetter  in  hand,  as  representative  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Christianity  has  thus  been  burdened  by  a  false  representation 
of  its  tenets  and  a  false  application  of  its  principles  by  the 
Church  which  has  borne  its  name.  Instead  of  stimulating 
human  progress,  as  by  nature  it  is  specially  qualified  to  do,  it 
has  been  put  in  bald  opposition  to  it  The  leaders  of  human 
thought  in  whatever  branch  of  inquiry  have  invariably  found  it 
in  direct  and  formidable  opposition  to  them.  It  has  been  made 
the  tool  of  tyrants  and  the  right  hand  of  bigotry.  It  has 
smothered  new  ideas  in  their  cradle  and  fought  discovery  in  all 
directions,  as  if  knowledge  were  dangerous  and  the  diffusion  of 
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intelligence  revolutionary.  The  progress  of  the  world  has  thus 
been  made  protestant,  and  the  spirit  which  begets  in  man  the 
longing  for  action,  and  irresistibly  prompts  him  to  move  onward 
and  upward,  has  found  its  chiefest  foe  and  strongest  antagonist 
in  the  very  body  through  every  member  of  which  it  should  have 
had  freest  expression.  The  name  of  Christ  has  thus  been  made 
an  authority  to  thwart  the  development  of  Christian  principle, 
and  an  inactive  and  somnolent  faith  instituted  throughout  the 
world  in  the  place  of  an  energetic,  thinking,  knowledge-seeking, 
benevolent,  Jesus-like  life.  The  very  liberty,  remember,  that 
you  and  I  enjoy  to-day, — the  liberty  to  think  as  we  please  and 
to  worship"  as  we  will, — ^was  won  for  us  by  men  who  protested 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  organisation  and  even  laid 
down  their  lives  on  battle-fields  and  at  the  stake  that  we,  their 
descendants,  might  enjoy  the  privileges,  of  which  the  very 
power  that  should  have  been  only  anxious  to  popularise  them, 
sought  even  with  fire  and  sword  to  deprive  us. 

Furthermore,  Christianity  has  not  only  been  falsely  interpreted 
but  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  narrowly  interpreted.  It  is  now 
generally  applied  by  the  Church,  which  claims  to  express  it,  to 
a  certain  and  narrow  range  of  human  wants  and  aspirations. 
It  deals  with  the  mind  chiefly,  and  with  the  mind,  too,  in  its 
theological  relations  only.  Park  it  tolerates,  but  Emerson  it  re- 
jects ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  a  candid  jury  that 
the  one  has  not  been  as  needed  and  healthful  a  force  in  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  America  as  the  other.  McCosh  it 
admires  and  trusts,  but  Darwin  it  anathematises;  and  yet, 
looked  at  in  a  large  way,  you  can  easily  conceive  that  the  one 
shall  hold  as  high  a  place  in  the  future  progress  of  the  world  as 
the  other.  Christianity  is  so  large  and  inclusive  in  its  rela- 
tions that  its  growth  and  development  cannot  be  represented 
by  any  one  class  of  causes.  The  forces  that  it  calls  into 
play  are  both  local  and  general ;  and  some  of  them  complete 
their  operation  in  a  day  and  others  work  up  to  their  grand  cul- 
mination only  through  the  sequence  of  centuries.  It  is  not 
well  for  the  hand  to  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of  thee. 
It  is  not  well  for  the  Church,  from  an  excessive  timidity  bom  of 
narrow  thinking  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  everlastingness  of  truth, 
to  narrow  the  range  of  human  thought,  or  to  fetter  the  march 
of  human  discovery.  Theology  is  no  more  Christian  than  geo- 
logy ;  and  no  more  sublime  in  its  suggestions  to  the  mind  than 
biology.  Man  is  as  worthy  a  subject  of  study  as  God ;  for  the 
one  embraces  the  other,  and  the  supposed  duality  is  found  to 
terminate  in  unity. 
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This  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  we  call  the 
Bible,  is  a  great  book,  for  which  I  am  truly  grateful ;  but  there 
is  another  book  of  God  beneath  my  feet, — the  great  round 
earth,  whose  revelation  of  my  Heavenly  Father  is  equal  sublime, 
albeit  written  in  other  and  and  less  legible  characters.  The  fir- 
mament, too,  presents  another  Bible  to  my  eyes, — ^a  Bible  of 
visible  poetry,  gloriously  embossed,  and  whose  psalms  are  writ 
in  the  rhythm  of  motion.  Here,  also,  within  my  frame,  as 
typical  of  human  nature,  is  still  another  Bible ;  a  scripture  written 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  in  the  excellency  of  whose  structure, 
in  the  glory  of  whose  powers,  and  in  the  eternity  of  whose 
energies  I  behold  the  benevolence,  the  wisdom  and  the  grace  of 
my  Maker  and  my  God. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  Christianity,  if  it  is  to  be  preached 
in  its  full  relation,  must  be  interpreted  with  a  great  width  of 
application  and  proclaimed  in  the  most  generous  and  trustful 
spirit.  It  must  be  preached  as  having  relation  with  everything 
connected  with  the  development  of  Spirit  and  the  progression 
of  mind.  To  the  ignorant  it  gives  knowledge ;  to  the  unloved 
it  gives  affection ;  to  the  rude  it  gives  refinement ;  to  the  sombre 
it  adds  cheerfulness :  to  the  sceptical  it  gives  faith ;  to  the  in- 
quisitive it  suggests  discovery ;  to  all  it  guarantees  growth  and 
discipline  of  faculty ;  and  so  up  through  the  various  stages  of 
expansion  possible  to  mind  and  nature  it  leads  the  man  at  last 
to  holiness. 

Christianity — if  you  will  allow  me  to  illustrate  my  position — 
fully  interpreted,  stands  as  closely  connected  with  the  proper 
sewerage  of  this  city  as  with  its  family  altars.  It  is  by  nature  as 
anxious  concerning  the  tenement  house  system,  as  it  is  con- 
cerning the  prayer  meetings.  How  lodging  houses  are  built, 
where  located,  how  ventilated,  how  disinfected  in  times  of  con- 
tagion ;  the  condition  and  price  of  their  rental :  these  points, 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  millions  of  men  and  women, 
are  embraced  within  and  covered  by  the  scope  of  Scriptural 
teaching.  Indeed,  there  is  no  root-want  of  man  that  strikes 
itself  so  deeply  into  the  soil  of  human  condition  that  Christianity 
does  not  send  down  its  searching  sunshine  and  dew  to  moisten 
and  warm  it.  The  same  God  that  feeds  the  mind  feeds  also 
the  muscle,  and  the  Divine  Guardianship  that  bends  so  anxiously 
over  the  soul  is  only  too  glad  to  minister  to  the  lowest  necessity 
of  the  body.  God  is  God  of  the  whole  man  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  all  of  his  relations,  and 
not  of  the  upper  part  of  him  and  along  one  line  of  connection 
merely. 
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There  is  nothing,  therefore,  needed  by  man  in  his  development 
that  Christianity,  when  properly  interpreted,  would  not  be  seen 
by  the  populace  as  supplying.  Man  needs  a  home,  a  neatly  set 
table  and  a  clean  bed  to  sleep  in,  pure  air  to  breathe,  cool,  fresh 
water  to  drink,  and  a  swept  street  in  front  of  his  house ;  and  all 
this  Christianity  would  give  him  if  men  would  only  understand 
the  beautiful  and  practical  benevolence  of  the  system  they  so 
loftily  or  gushingly  profess.  Man  needs  the  education  which 
comes  from  books,  and  therefore  it  is  truly  Christian  to  establish 
circulating  libraries,  and  found  public  ones,  and  fling  their  doors 
opeUj  and  so  make  them,  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  city,  free 
as  are  the  springs  of  the  mountain  to  the  hunter. 

Human  nature  needs  amusement  The  finest  growth  of  the 
world  is  fed  on  mirth,  and  without  humour  the  race  could  not 
live.  The  buffers  which  protect  us  from  the  jolts  and  shocks 
of  life — which  lubricate  the  wheels  of  our  otherwise  inflamed 
activities, — are  the  jokes  of  the  day ;  the  sly  raps  we  give  each 
other  and  the  quiet  nudges  of  fun  which  tickle  the  ribs  of  our 
jollity.  How  can  such  a  large  department  of  human  want  and 
human  supply  be  left  unoccupied  by  Christianity;  yea,  be  entirely 
surrendered  to  the  enemy?  It  could  not  be  under  any  fair  in- 
terpretation of  its  duties  and  true  application  of  its  principles. 

I  maintain  that  Christianity  should  undertake  the  supply  and 
direction  of  the  people's  amusements,  so  that  the  mirth-loving 
element  of  our  population  should  be  fed  in  a  way  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  minister  to  the  innocence  of  character 
and  the  elevation  of  society  at  large,  and  not  to  its  debauchery. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  members  of  our  churches  have  to  seek 
their  amusements  and  the  education  of  their  minds  and  their 
emotions,  in  comedy  and  tragedy  both,  in  oratory  and  music 
alike,  in  flat  disobedience  of  an  unwritten  but  imperative  law  in 
their  churches  which  bans  without  discrimination  the  decla- 
mation of  the  noblest  poetry,  and  the  vocalisation  of  the  most 
perfect  music  of  the  world. 

When  Christianity  is  properly  interpreted  we  find  that  it  is  not 
composed  of  the  ascetic's  crust,  or  a  dozen  dry,  marrowless 
theological  bones.  It  is  a  feast  rich  in  variety  of  diet  and 
odorous  with  flavours  sweet  to  every  human  sense  in  the  purity 
of  its  craving  and  the  healthiness  of  its  exercise.  It  is  not  a 
repellant  but  an  attractive  feast.  It  is  an  honour  to  be  invited 
to  it  and  a  pleasure  to  partake  of  it.  It  is  not  a  fast,  and  we 
who  have  accepted  the  invitation  and  are  enjoying  the  hospi- 
tality of  grace,  should  not  look,  talk  and  act  as  if  it  were.  We 
are  at  a  king's  table  and  not  at  a  pauper's ;  we  are  at  a  Father's 
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board  and  not  at  a  tyrant's ;  we  are  children,  not  slaves;  we  are 
friends,  not  servants ;  we  are  brethren,  and  our  Elder  Brother  is 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  supplies  of  heaven  and 
earth,  for  the  feeding  of  our  natures  as  they  have  need,  are  put 
freely  at  our  disposal. 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  religion,  it  is  a  system  of  mental 
and  moral  education,  whose  principles  were  first  published  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  whose  beneficent  application  is  to  every 
department  of  human  life,  from  the  lowest  level  of  exercise  to ' 
the  highest.  And  no  one  can  teach  it  wisely  whose  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  universal  relations 
to  man  and  the  children  of  men.  You  must  enlarge  your  minds, 
until  you  conceive  of  Christianity  as  overflowing  all  sectarian 
lines,  all  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  and  all  strictly  theological 
definitions,  if  you  would  appreciate  the  character  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus,  or  catch  a  hint  even  of  that  glorious  elevation  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  to  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  His 
life  and  teaching,  humanity  will  surely  be  lifted  somewhere  in 
the  ages  ahead. 

Now,  the  question  arises,  how  can  men  be  introduced  to 
these  privileges ;  how  can  they  be  persuaded  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  express  and  admirable  provision  found  in  Christianity 
for  their  wants  ?  And  the  interrogation  brings  up  for  discussion 
the  whole  subject  of  church  attendance  and  administration. 
And  I  propose  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  as  a  slight 
contribution  toward  the  full  consideration  which,  sooner  or 
later,  the  Christians  of  the  country  will  be  compelled  to  give 
the  matter. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  student  of  the  question  is 
the  exceeding  gravity  of  it.  No  sooner  has  he  begun  to  inves- 
tigate its  character  and  relations  than  he  is  startled  to  find  that 
its  fibres  are  threaded  and  knotted  into  the  very  fabric  of  our 
civilisation.  The  moment  that  he  begins  to  examine  the  problem 
of  church  attendance,  for  instance,  he  sees  that  whether  our 
churches  be  thinly  or  throngingly  attended  is  not  a  matter  which 
relates  to  the  churches  only,  but  to  the  character  of  our  society 
itself.  If  it  were  a  question  as  to  whether  this  or  that  church 
should  die  out,  or  this  or  that  church  should  be  sold  at  auction, 
it  would  not  matter  much  either  way ;  but  this  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is,  why  do  they  die  out  and  why  do  the  people  refuse 
to  sustain  them?  Is  Christianity  effete?  Is  it  because  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  quitting  its  hold  on  the  people?  Is  it 
because  American  society  is  losing  its  faith  in  the  great  and 
sublime  truths  of,  the  gospel  record  and  is  actually  at  the  point 
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of  rejecting  the  sublime  maxims  of  the  great  Teacher  ?  In  shorty 
is  American  civilisation  about  to  cut  loose  from  its  original 
connection  with  piety,  Christian  faith,  and  religious  instruction  ? 
Are  the  young  men  of  the  country,  East,  West,  North  and  South^ 
about  to  declare,  by  their  neglect  of  the  sanctuaries,  that  they 
can  get  along  well  enough  without  them  ?  These  are  interro- 
gations that  stretch  clean  across  the  path  of  the  discussion,  and 
which  forbid  progress  toward  any  conclusion  until  they  are 
answered. 

Again.  The  question  arises — If  Christianity  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  why  are  the  churches  that  express  it  weak  ?  If  the  trouble 
does  not  lie  in  the  nature  of  religion,  then  it  must  lie  in  the 
nature  of  our  administration  of  it ;  and  if  in  our  administration,, 
then  where  is  the  fault,  or  the  faults,  of  our  administration  ?  If 
the  gospel  forces  to  attract  and  control  men  are  as  strong  as 
ever,  then  the  weakness  must  exist  in  our  management  of  these 
forces,  and  the  question  to  be  considered  is :  What  is  the  proper 
management,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  of  the  splendid  and 
benevolent  forces  that  it  represents  ? 

It  is  estimated  that  only  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  native 
bom  population  of  Boston  attend  church.  This  leaves  fifty-two 
per  cent  or  more  than  half  of  our  entire  native  born  citizenship^ 
that  are  habitual  non-church-goers.  And  the  question  springs 
to  the  lip  whether  this  state  of  things  fairly  represents  the 
Christian  and  non-Christian  tendencies  of  America  as  shown 
even  in  its  most  characteristic  city.  If  puritan  Boston  can  make, 
religiously,  no  better  showing  than  this,  what  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  where  the  native  born  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
resident  population  ?  Therefore,  the  culminating  interrogatioa 
which  crests  itself  over  all,  is  :  Can  American  civilisation  remain 
Christian  unless  the  churches  get  a  firmer  hold  on  the  population 
of  the  land? 

There  is  yet  another  question  of  vital  significance  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely :  To  what  class  do  the  non-church  goers  of 
our  city  belong,  the  lower  or  the  higher  class  ?  Are  they  the 
learned,  or  the  ignorant,  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  influential,  or 
those  who  by  reason  of  their  low  position  in  the  social  and 
financial  scale  of  society  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  times  and  the  shaping  of  current  events  ?  If 
the  non-church  going  part  of  our  population  are  of  the  lowest 
and  least  influential  class  then  would  it  seem  that  we  are,  front 
a  moral  point  of  view,  comparatively  well  off";  for  since  human 
society  began  the  controlling  forces  of  it  have  been  lodged  ia 
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the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  the  cultured,  the  intellectual,  and  they 
have  ever  shaped  the  progress  of  events  according  to  their  wish 
and  will.  The  law  holds  good  to-day  that  the  pilots  of  the 
world  give  the  world  its  direction. 

Well,  now,  without  attempting  to  answer  these  questions; 
without  claiming  the  ability  to  answer  them  satisfactorily,  I  beg 
leave  to  make  this  observation,  that,  after  our  way  of  thinking, 
the  danger  which  threatens  to  unchristianise  our  civilisation 
does  not  lie  in  the  direction  that  it  is  popular  to  suppose  it 
does.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  our  churches,  that 
the  lower  class  of  the  city  is  the  one  that  stands  most  in  need 
of  religion,  and  the  great  effort  is  to  ameliorate  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  Htnce  everyone  is  proposing  plans  and 
contriving  inducements  to  get  them  into  the  churches,  or  pro- 
vide churches  for  them.  This  is  well,  and  we  wish  God  speed 
to  such  endeavours.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  every 
poor  man,  and  poor  man's  boy,  every  poor  woman  and  poor 
woman's  daughter  in  this  city  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  sanctuary 
and  enjoy  the  privileges  which,  when  properly  arranged,  they 
express. 

But,  after  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  not  the  poor  but  the  rich 
who  need  most  the  general  incitements  and  restraints  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Church 
to  do  something  to  ameliorate  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
wealthy,  the  clever,  the  socially  exalted.  The  cobbler's  boy 
does  not  attend  church  I  admit,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
millionaire's  son  does  not  either,  and  between  the  two,  con- 
sidering the  comparative  influence  of  each,  I  am  most  solicitous 
about  the  latter.  The  newsboy  should  be  in  the  sanctuary  on 
the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  what  about  the  College  graduates 
and  the  rich  banker's  boys?  Then,  too,  the  young  lawyers, 
and  doctors,  and  journalists  and  artists,  what  about  these? 
Look,  also,  at  the  multitudes  of  your  clever  clerks  and  the  sharp^ 
young  chaps  scattered  through  all  your  stores  and  offices  and 
trades;  the  Yankee  bom,  persistent,  ambitious  fellows  that 
have  no  idea  of  stapng  all  their  lives  where  they  are,  but  who 
propose  to  climb— and  you  know  that  they  will  climb  until  they 
stand  where  you  older  men  stand  in  wealth  and  power.  Why,, 
there  are  enough  of  this  class  strolling  along  the  streets, 
lounging  in  their  rooms,  conning  the  papers  in  the  hotel  offices, 
to  fill  every  empty  church  in  the  city  to  overflowing  !  Have 
you  no  thought  about  these  ?  Is  not  Christianity  for  these, 
also,  and  how  can  we  get  them  to  love  it  ? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  reforms  of  society  never  begin  at 
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the  roots  of  society  and  work  up  ?  They  begin  at  the  top  and 
work  down.  Christianity,  to  start  with,  was  not  a  movement 
of  the  low  toward  the  high,  of  the  inferior  toward  the  superior ; 
it  was  the  descent  of  the  high  to  the  low;  a  coming  down  to, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  inferior  by  the  superior  to  its  own  su- 
preme level.  To  keep  the  world  Christian  you  must  keep  the 
controlling  forces  of  the  world  so,  and  the  peril  which  threatens 
Christianity  in  this  city  to-day  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
upper  classes  of  Boston  and  those  who,  twenty  years  from  to- 
day are  to  compose  the  upper  classes,  are  sceptical  touching  the 
truths  of  Christianity  and  indifferent  to  the  services  of  her  sanc- 
tuaries. The  avalanche  which  threatens  to  descend  and  bury 
old  fashioned  piety  beneath  it,  hangs  jJbised  on  the  peaks  and 
summits  of  Boston  life.  The  destruction  will  not  come  upon 
us  from  the  lowlands  and  the  marshes. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  this  class  of  people  can 
be  reached,  and  that  is  by  making  our  religious  service  so  at- 
tractive, so  suited,  so  pleasant  to  them  that  they  will  be  irresist- 
ibly drawn  to  it.  If  scholarship,  if  culture,  if  eloquence,  if 
music,  if  light,  if  ventilation,  if  convenient  sittings,  if  more  en- 
ergy and  less  stiffness,  if  a  livelier  administration  socially,  if  less 
technical  theology  and  more  practical  teaching,  if  any  or  all  of 
these  things  are  needed  in  our  churches  in  order  to  command 
their  attendance,  then  must  those  who  control  the  administration 
of  the  churches  shape  their  course  accordingly,  even  in  imitation 
of  the  Apostle  who  said  that  he  became  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  save  some ;  that  is,  that  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
conditions  and  circumstances,  to  the  tastes  and  affinities  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  temporarily  labouring,  to  bring  them 
over  into  connection  with  Christian  service,  that  he  might  draw 
them  ultimately  to  embrace  the  Christian's  belief.  Heaven 
adapts  itself  readily  to  those  it  would  save,  even  as  Christ  "  con- 
descended to  be  born  in  the  flesh  that  he  might  be  the 
Saviour  of  those  in  the  flesh." 

The  trouble  with  us,  broadly  stated,  is,  that  religion,  as  we 
administer  it,  is  only  able  to  hold  people  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  The  upper  class  of  society  and  the  nether 
class  both  escape  us.  We  manage  to  let  go  our  hold  on  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  alike.  Our  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
manage  the  thing  better.  They  never  let  go  of  anybody.  No 
rich  man  escapes  them ;  no  poor  man  is  neglected.  The  cul- 
tured and  the  ignorant  continue,  through  all  fortunes,  to  cling 
with  the  same  loyalty,  to  the  tenets  and  services  of  their  church. 
This  fact  is  the  crown  which  adorns  the  forehead  of  their  man- 
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agement;  nor  is  it  a  crown  that  lacks  jewels.  But  we,  Protes- 
tants, know  not  how  to  get  or  keep.  The  poor  are  neglected, 
and  Uie  rich,  the  scholarly  and  the  socially  refined,  gradually,  as 
they  become  so,  draw  off  from  active  participation  in  our  relig- 
ious exercises,  cease  to  attend  them  altogether,  or  else  build  a 
tomb  for  their  spiritual  activities,  consecrate  it  to  God,  and  by 
establishing  an  aristocratic  caste  in  the  very  centre  of  a  demo-' 
cratic  brotherhood,  neutralise  with  evil  whatever  good  their 
money  gifts  accomplish. 

The  worst  symptom  in  connection  with  this  whole  matter 
is,  that  even  where  failure  is  so  apparent  as  to  provoke  universal 
remark,  there  is  no  confession  of  mal-administration  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  board.  With  empty  pews,  a  failing  treasury, 
and  perhaps,  a  growing  debt ;  with  the  people  indifferent  to 
their  existence,  and  a  failure  in  all  that  constitutes  the  divine 
object  of  a  Church,  they  continue  along,  screening  their  non- 
success  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  notice,  and  tho- 
roughly vexed  if  any  allusion  is  made  to  it. 

Now,  there  is  a  cause  for  every  failure  in  the  world,  secular 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  success  only  begins  when  the  failure  is 
frankly  admitted,  and  the  causes  of  it  looked  into.  And  the 
failure  of  a  Christian  Church  to  command  popular  attendance 
in  this  age  and  among  the  American  people  is  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  attractive  power  in  the  Christian  system,  but  to  the 
mismanagement  of  its  administration  to  such  an  extent  that 
what  is  naturally  juicy  becomes  dry,  the  sweet  is  made  sour, 
the  cheerful  becomes  sombre,  the  forceful,  weak,  and  the 
naturally  attractive,  repellant. 

The  great  question — and  it  should  receive  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  every  public-spirited  man  in  Boston,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city  is  closely  connected  with  its  religious  progress — the 
•question,  I  say,  is  through  what  change  in  its  administration,  by 
the  addition  of  what  conveniencies  of  worship,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  new  and  nobler  spirit,  by  what  more  skilful  employ- 
ment of  the  attainable  means  and  agencies  of  attraction  can  men 
of  all  classes  be  persuaded  to  come  and  put  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity. 

More  than  once  when  standing  on  this  platform  and  looking 
into  your  crowding  faces,  beholding  your  evident  enjoyment, 
and  pervaded  with  the  feeling  that  out  of  this  room  and  because 
of  this  service  you  took  consolations  and  strength, — instruction 
and  inspiration  to  live  as  you  ought  to  live ;  more  than  once  when 
I  have  been  standing  here  and  looking  at  you  so,  over  the  orb 
of  my  joy  has  come  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse ;  and  the  shadow 
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which  cast  the  joy  into  eclipse  collected  its  gloom  from  the 
thought  that  beyond  and  outside  these  walls  were  hundreds  and 
thousands  as  capable,  as  needy,  as  immortal  as  we  are,  that 
could  not  have  entrance  to  provisions  such  as  these  upon 
which  we  feed.  What  Christianity  is  to  us,  let  this  room,  let  this- 
crowded  audience,  let  the  expression  of  your  faces,  let  the 
entertainment  of  this  august  service,  let  the  joys,  the  hopes,  the 
inspirations  that  have  come  to  us  here,  bear  witness. 

But  if  you  would  know  what  Christianity  is  not  to  others,  go 
to  those  that  know  nothing  of  it ;  to  the  stragglers  on  the  wharves ; 
to  the  idle  and  the  riotous  in  the  saloons ;  to  the  careless  and 
the  indifferent  on  the  street ;  to  those  that  live  in  cellars  and 
are  dying  in  garrets ;  go  to  the  people  and  you  will  find  that  the 
people  that  populate  this  country,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion, know  nothing  of  Christianity  and  care  nothing  for  it.  And 
if  you  will  be  honest  you  will,  after  such  a  survey,  sad  as  it  is, 
come  back  to  the  bitter  conclusion  that  the  saddest  thing  ia 
the  country,  and  the  bitterest  satire  in  it,  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
Christian  church  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  and  mora) 
people,  with  two  pews  in  five  rented,  and  one  sitting  in  five  occu- 
pied. And  yet  Christianity  was  intended  to  be  the  people's  re- 
ligion. 


THE  LAW  AND  RESULT  OF 
CHRISTIAN  GROWTH. 

**  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  To  Him  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen." — 2  Peter 
iii.  1 8. 

I  WISH  to  speak  to  yoii  this  morning  not  on  the  general  subject 
of  Christian  growth,  so  much  as  on  one  or  two  particular  phases 
of  it :  and  what  I  wish  to  bring  out  with  a  special  clearness  is 
the  fact  that  all  spiritual  growth  is  growth  within  the  realm  of  a 
law  or  laws  which  govern  it ;  that  when  it  is  sudden,  it  is  so 
because  the  action  of  the  laws  that  govern  it  is  powerful  and 
swift ;  and  that  God  seldom  makes  any  miraculous  intrusion 
iato  the  realm  which  best  illustrates  His  wisdom  when  left  to  its 
own  normal  action.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  result 
of  this  Christian  growth.  Within  the  circle  outlined  by  these 
two  thoughts  I  shall  group  what  I  have  to  say. 

This  growth  which  I  believe  to  be  in  you  all,  has  come  to 
you  somewhat,  doubdess,  through  special  ministrations;  but 
whether  it  has  come  to  you  more  through  special  than  general 
ones,  I  doubt.  For  I  notice  that  while  coarse  growths  are  apt 
to  be  rapid,  all  fine  growths  are  apt  to  be  slow,  and  come  up 
through  a  long  process  of  ministration  and  development.  The 
reed  grows,  as  it  were,  in  a  day ;  but  the  sweetest  things  in  my 
garden  weary  me  with  the  tardiness  of  their  maturing.  The 
warmth  of  many  suns  must  wait  on  them,  and  the  moisture  of 
many  tranquil  nights  must  coax  them,  before  they  feel  bold 
enough  to  expose  their  inner  life  to  the  gaze  of  sun  and  stars, 
or  the  touch  of  the  gentle  winds.  So  it  is  with  soul  life.  No 
one  day  answers  for  its  growth.  No  single  benefaction,  coming 
with  swift  and  sudden  motion,  matures  it.  It  groweth  after 
the  growth  of  one  that  hath  all  eternity  to  grow  in.  The  food 
on  which  it  feeds  comes  to  its  mouth,  not  as  by  the  hand  of  a 
special  gift ;  but  by  the  hand  of  a  provision  furnished  by  a 
benevolence  which  is  general  and  for  ever  attentive.  My  soul 
takes  of  God's  ministrations  by  grace,  as  my  body  takes  ot 
His  administrations  by  nature.  I  know  that  while  the  body 
lasts  nature  will  feed   it.    I  know  that  while  my  soul  en- 
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dures  God's  grace  shall  supply  its  every  need.    J  ask  no  more 
for  my  garden  than  that  the  sun  shall  continue  to  shine. 

I  ask  for  no  supplementary  orb,  I  plead  for  no  additional 
beam.  For  I  know  that  He  who  constructed  it  and  qualified  it 
for  its  uses,  put  finest  wisdom  into  its  construction,  and  made 
it  ample  for  every  physical  necessity.  I  petition  only  that  it 
remain,  ardent  at  all  points  with  fervour,  as  it  is,  orbed  with 
the  same  circumference,  sphered  in  the  same  relations,  efficient 
in  the  sole  measure  that  I  receive  its  ministrations  day  by  day. 
And  when  I  turn  from  the  realm  of  matter  to  the  realm  of 
Spirit,  from  the  provisions  of  nature  to  the  provisions  of  grace, 
I  find  the  same  adequacy  in  the  divine  arrangements  for  my 
soul  as  I  had  previously  discovered  in  the  divine  arrangements 
for  my  body.  I  ask  only  for  what  is  given, — ^given  regularly, 
given  in  abundance.  I  have  not  a  craving  for  which  my 
Heavenly  Father  has  not  already  furnished  a  supply.  I  know 
not  a  want  that  is  not  already  met,  so  far  as  He  can  meet  it  I 
know  not  a  single  yearning  that  can  ever  arise  in  my  being, 
that  is  not  already  answered  in  Him.  The  real  significance  of 
the  word  father,  as  some  think,  ]&  feeder.  The  Father  is  a 
feeder,  a  provider.  And  as  regards  our  natures.  He  is  the 
enthroned  supply  to  every  organic  want. 

Well,  follow  this  thought  out  a  little ;  see  how  suggestive  it 
is.  All  life  is  needy.  AH  growth  has  a  mouth  to  it  and  is 
for  ever  eating.  The  body  eats,  the  intellect  eats,  the  affections 
eat ;  every  faculty  in  us  is  feeding  constantly  on  something  ; 
every  principle  in  us  has  at  its  centre  a  craving.  The  roots  of 
trees  have  mouths ;  they  suck  nutrition  from  the  earth-moisture. 
The  leaves  on  the  branches  have  mouths, — millions  of  them, — 
they  eat  sunshine  for  bread  and  drink  the  wind  for  stimulants. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  they  are  so  full  of  beauty  and  motion  ?  The 
little  spire  of  grass  has  its  table  spread  for  it,  as  truly  as  the 
highest  angel  has  his  spread  for  him.  For  they  who  live  on 
the  footstool  of  ^od  are  as  dear  to  Him  in  their  humbleness  as 
those  who  sit  on  thrones  and  have  dominion  over  many.  This 
craving,  and  the  proper  direction  of  it,  Christ  recognised  in  the 
beatitudes,  when  He  said,  "  Blessed  are  they  which  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

This  hunger  you  see,  then,  is  natural  to  the  capacity  that 
feels  it  The  spiritual  capacities  feel  it  in  common  with  the 
physical.  You  feel  it,  all  of  you,  at  times — ^you  would  feel  it 
more  strongly  if  you  fed  it  more.  For  the  food  which  produces 
growth  in  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  in  man,  never  be- 
comes stale.    The  body  can  be  filled  to  satiety,  but  the  mind> 
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the  heart,  the  soul,  never  lose  their  relish  for  what  makes 
them  grow,  these  are  the  embodiment  of  growth,  not  of 
stature,  of  expansion,  not  of  bulk;  and  the  channels  along 
which  these  currents  of  power  flow  always  widen*and  deepen 
and  move  in  a  line  of  direction  in  which  no  obstruction 
can  ever  be  met  to  turn  them  back.  The  soul  drives  the 
spiral  of  its  ascent  upward  into  eternity,  not  by  reason 
of  strength  derived  from  the  gross  food  of  the  earth,  but 
as  that  strange  bird  of  which  the  mystics  tell,  whose  food  was 
grown  for  it  in  the  air,  and  on  which  it  feasted  as  it  flew, 
developing  strength  from  motion,  and  finding  food  ever  plentier 
to  its  mouth  as  it  soared.  So  the  soul  finds  on  the  crest  of 
every  moral  altitude  it  reaches,  food  prepared  for  its  hunger, 
eats  of  it,  and  then  moves  upward  to  a  loftier  height — knowing 
that,  on  that  farther  crest,  there  too  it  shall  find  provision 
waiting  for  it. 

This  is  the  growth  into  the  Divine  Likeness  which  the  Christ 
calls  "  coming  to  the  Father.''  For  the  verb  "  to  come  "  de- 
notes, not  merely  the  approach  of  one  body  to  another  body, — 
not  merely  the  drawing  nigh,  as  to  distance,  of  a  person  to  an 
object, — ^but  it  expresses  the  idea  of  coming  into  and  arriying 
at  some  state  or  condition  of  being.  He  who  "  comes "  to 
God,  then,  must  arrive  at  the  same  state  of  nature  that  God  is 
in.  He  must  form  connection  dispositionally  with  God :  that 
is,  have  the  same  feelings,  emotions,  impulses,  moods,  exercises 
of  mind  that  characterise  his  Heavenly  Father.  Hence  the 
command,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.'*  St.  Paul,  in  his  Ephesians,  prays  that  they 
*'  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 

Now  you  can  see  just  what  Jesus  meant,  when  He  said : 
"  No  man  cometli  to  the  Father,  but  by  me."  He  meant  that 
no  man's  nature  could  grow  into  the  likeness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  save  as  His  had  grown  into  it ;  namely  through  develop- 
ment in  like  elements.  If  you  ask,  how  do  we  come  into 
Divine  relations,  I  say,  by  the  way  of  true  faith ;  that  is,  faith 
which  begets  works,  which  is  evidenced  in  holy  conduct,  which 
fruits  itself  in  reformation.  The  faith  which  is  only  a  mental 
assent  to  a  scriptural  statement,  which  is  only  a  mental  recogni- 
tion of  the  verity  of  Christ,  which  is  sealed  and  warranted  by 
nothing  stronger  than  a  "  profession  "  of  it,  is  not  a  faith  that 
admits  you  into  any  affinity  whatever  with  God.  "  Why  call  ye 
me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  that  I  say?"  Believe 
me,  I  speak  for  your  benefit,  and  not  to  make  a  sentence,  when 
I  say  that  godly  faith  and  godly  life  are  one  and  the  same. 
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They  can  no  more  be  separated  than  a  child  can  be  separated 
from  his  name.  The  name  by  which  you  call  him  means  him 
and  nothing  short.  Holiness  is  the  child,  and  faith  in  Christ 
is  the  name  Tor  it.  And  faith  means  holiness  and  nothing  short 
And  this  holiness  or  divine  life  is  quickened  into  life  by  the 
Spirit. 

The  significance  of  the  whole  Christian  economy  breaks  like 
a  sudden  illumination  upon  us  at  this  point  and  in  this  connec- 
tion.    The  aim  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  grand  object  of 
the  Spirit's  endeavour,  since  the  Saviour  departed,  is  to  quicken 
into  life  the  benumbed  divinity  in  us.     The  nostrils  of  the 
body  lack  not  for  air ;  but  the  soul  lies  breathless.      And  He 
who  breathed  His  life  into  it  in  the  beginning  must  again 
breathe  upon  it  that  it  become  a  living  soul.     Whatever  there 
is  in  you  which  is  divine,  that  now  lies  dormant  and  dead,  your 
Heavenly  Father  seeks  to  quicken.    Seeks,  did  I  say  ?   Nay  He 
has  sought  from  the  beginning.     Nor  has  He  sought  altogether 
in  vain.     Within  you  all,  is  life  \  feeble,  faint,  irregular  in  its 
action ;  but  still  life.     The  ministrations  of  God  to  the  soul, 
are  motherlike.     They  begin  at  the  birth,  and  are  never  inter- 
mitted.    They  who  suppose  that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to 
human  consciousness  is  the  result  of  arbitrary  sending,  and  of 
periodical  ordering,  and  not  the  result  of  a  ceaseless  and  cease- 
lessly expressed  benevolence,  doubtless  mistake.     The  spirit 
realm  is  not  unacquainted  with  law.     Its  forces  are  not  dis- 
orderly,  nor  do  the  movements  which   they  generate  start 
haphazard.       They  are  not    impulsive,   freakful    and  fickle. 
Laws,  fixed,  eternal,  are  the  almoners  of  God  to  humanity. 
These  are  the  great  dispensers  of  His  bounty.    These  move 
with  the  precision  of  the  solar  system.     These  operations  are 
constant.     They  are  not  changed,  because  they  are   simply 
perfect.    They  need  no  addition  to  meet  emergencies.    There 
is  no  emergency  that  was  not  considered  at  their  formation. 
These  laws,  as  I  have  said,  are  operant  in  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  as  truly  as  in  the  things  of  matter.     If  the  sun  moves 
and  attracts  in  accordance  with  absolute  law  which  absolutely 
governs  it,  and  if  the  quality  of  its  beneficence  is  derived  from 
the  regularity  of  its  movements  and  the  stability  of  its  nature, 
why  should  we  suppose  that  the  characteristic  which  gives  value 
to  the  helpful  movements  of  matter,  should  not  also  give  value 
to  the  helpful  movements  of  the  Spirit     I  know  that  the  many 
do  not  appreciate  the  fineness  of  that  benevolence  which  is 
organised  in  the  structural  condition  of  the  world.      They  are 
too  dull  to  sense  the  benefit  of  a  charity  which  is  organic  and 
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constant.  Special  gifts  gifts  that  are  superadded  to  what  is 
being  ceaselessly  given,  they  appreciate ;  but  the  giving  which 
is  habitual,  which  inheres  in  life  itself,  which  is  generic  to  the 
fair  order  and  sweet  duality  of  creation,  to  this,  which  in  fact  is 
the  highest  form  of  benevolence,  they  are  less  sensible.  The 
gift  of  a  loaf  of  bread  they  can  appreciate ;  but  the  gift  of  that 
capacity  in  the  soil  to  produce,  of  that  combination  of  warmth 
and  moisture  in  the  air  which  elicits  growth,  out  of  which  all 
harvests  ripen,  and  universal  hunger  is  fed,  these  they  do  not 
appreciate. . 

Here,  then,  we  are  going  to  school.  Now  sorrow  is  our 
teacher,  now  want,  now  disappointment,  now  failure ;  but  who- 
ever be  our  teacher  we  are  learning,  we  are  being  disciplined, 
we  are  ascertaining  the  sources  of  happiness,  and  finding  what 
that  water  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  which,  being  once 
tasted,  banishes  thirst  from  the  tasting  lips  for  ever. 

The  future,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  all  you  that  need  con- 
solation, to  all  you  who  are  growing  up  through  and  above  the 
need  of  it,  is  bright  with  the  sunrise  light  of  expectation.  To 
all  pure  longing,  to  all  holy  cravings,  to  all  divine  upreaching 
of  our  natures,  there  must  somewhere,  sometime,  in  the  eternities 
ahead,  be  answer  and  fulfilment.  There  is  a  beach  somewhere 
and  a  harbour  for  all  buffeted  barks.  Pray  in  hope,  therefore, 
but  do  not  expect  the  answer  to  come  in  the  prompt,  instan- 
taneous, technical  style  that  ignorant  piety  teaches  you  to 
believe ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  pray  and  have  not,  and  your 
mouths  will  be  filled  with  the  ashes  of  disappointment.  For 
know,  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint  and  society  is  wrongly 
constructed,  and  because  of  the  social  and  moral  anarchy  and 
chaos  around  you,  your  suffering  and  your  wants,  from  which 
through  prayer,  you  seek  to  be  delivered,  come;  and  God 
cannot  deliver  you  from  these  by  specific  provision  but  by 
general  redemptive  arrangement.  The  anarchy  must  be  re- 
duced to  order ;  the  chaos  taught  the  use  and  made  to  feel  the 
force  of  law ;  the  imperfect  organisation  of  society  be  supplanted 
by  the  perfect,  or  ever  you  can  be  delivered  in  this  life  from 
the  pains  and  miseries  incident  to  its  false  and  unholy  con- 
struction. This  is  why  men  pray  and  have  not.  This  is  why 
women  suffer  and  find  no  relief.  The  answer  to  their  praying 
and  longing  implies  a  change  in  the  structure  of  surrounding 
society  into  which  they  are  framed  as  a  part,  which  cannot  be 
effected  at  once,  but  which  the  Spirit,  through  change  of  custom, 
law,  and  habit,  and  by  a  gradual  transition  of  the  world  from 
old  to  new,  can,  at  last,  after  ages  of  revolution  and  growth,  ac- 
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complish.  Then  and  there  in  that  final  civilisation,  whose 
foundation  was  laid  in  Christ,  but  whose  superstructure  we  have 
not  learned  as  yet  how  to  fashion,  whose  dome  will  reflect  the 
light  and  whose  pinnacle  will  penetrate  the  sky  of  some  remote 
age — then  and  there  in  that  perfect  civilisation  in  which  the 
rights  of  all  are  acknowledged,  the  services  of  all  properly  em- 
ployed, the  tastes  of  all  respected,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  • 
all  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  protected ;  then  and 
there,  I  say,  will  be  found  the  fulfilment  of  every  prayer  for 
man  and  the  glory  of  God,  breathed  from  the  foundation  of 

the  world. 

Look  therefore,  ye  who  long  and  lack,  ye  who  pray  and  receive 
not,  at  that  vast  future  which  men  call  eternity,  for  the  answer 
to  your  prayers.  That  answer  is  there  waiting  you.  You  will' 
find  it  organised  into  the  structure  of  that  fiiture  society ;  em- 
bodied in  its  laws,  expressed  in  its  customs,  and  individualised 
in  its  liberties.  The  petitions  of  time  find  their  response  in 
eternity.  We  grow  up  to  the  answers  of  our  prayers  as  trees 
to  their  blossoms. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  not  left  comfortless.  This  laige, 
generous,  far-reaching  fiuth  in  our  growth  ministers  to  us  as  a 
mother  ministers  to  her  child,  so  that  we  cannot  droop ;  and, 
besides,  choice  and  firagrant  currents  are  blown  to  us  at  intervals 
from  out  of  the  future  and  become  mingled  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
This  keeps  those,  who  would  otherwise  faint,  alive.  Heaven 
has  many  surprises  for  such  as  put  their  faith  in  it,  and  within 
many  a  day  which  seemed  dry  as  husk  we  shall  find  a  golden 
ear.  Com  thus  found  keeps  many  a  starving  one  alive.  So 
the  dear  Christ  that  gives  it  and  Himself  in  it,  becomes  indeed 
the  bread  of  life  to  our  souls,  and  grows  us  up  into  His  perfect 
stature. 

Now  Christianity  means  growth,  and  it  means  multiplication 
of  itself.  The  small  become  great,  and  the  few  many.  It 
means,  moreover,  progress  ahead  and  up.  It  moves  man  on, 
and  moves  on  with  man.  No  one  age  can  express  it  any  more 
than  one  day  can  express  a  noble  life.  A  man  is  larger  than 
a  day,  and  all  the  days  of  his  mortal  life  are  needed  to  give 
expression  to  his  powers  of  loving  and  doing.  And  when  his 
last  day  on  earth  has  come  and  gone,  you  feel  that  time  has 
given  no  measure  of  his  capacity, — that  eternity  will  draw '  him 
out  and  show  him  forth  continually.  For  man  never  looks  so 
glorious  to  me,  so  full  of  possibilities  as  when  I  stand  beside 
the  grave  of  his  body.  '^  If  my  fiiend  could  do  so  much  and 
act  so  grandly  while  he  lived  pent  in  this  miserable  shell,''  I 
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say  to  myself,  "  what  shall  he  not  do  and  how  grandly  shall  he 
not  act  now  that  he  has  been  delivered,  and  gone  out  into  the 
liberties  of  that  sublimer  life,  and  been  given  the  equipment  of 
the  freed  spirits  that  wait  before  God."  I  look  upon  the  grave 
as  only  a  landmark  to  denote  where  men  lay  down  their  burdens 
and  step  out  of  their  fetters  and  begin  to-  move  forward  light- 
footed  and  light-hearted — ^for  man  moves  on  for  ever. 

Well,  like  to  this  is  my  idea  of  Christianity.  It  is  not  a 
S3^em,  it  is  an  impulse.  It  is  not  a  power  at  rest,  it  is  motion. 
No  age  expresses  it  No  one  organisation  expresses  it.  It 
speaks  through  all  ages.  It  uses  all  organisations.  Our  fathers 
did  not  fully  manifest  it ;  we  do  not.  They  had  it  in  part ;  we 
have  it  in  part.  Our  children  will  have  it  in  fuller  measure 
than  we.  It  is  profounder  than  all  human  knowledge.  It  is 
more  amiable  than  any  felt  love.  Let  no  student  of  its  truths 
think  that  he  has  mastered  the  lore  of  its  wisdom.  Let  no 
human  heart  fancy  it  has  felt  the  infinity  of  its  love.  It  is  not 
form;  it  is  spirit.  It  is  not  something  received;  it  is  being 
received  by  the  race ;  and  received  only  as  the  race  •  by  it  are 
made  large  enough  to  receive  it.  It  is  growth — the  growth  of 
the  soul.  And  who  shall  say  a  soul  quickened  into  the  true 
divine  life  shall  ever  stop  in  that  movement  which  brings  it  into 
closer  and  closer  resemblance  to  God?  Jesus  did  more  than 
introduce  a  religion.  He  brought  the  moods  of  heaven  to  the 
earth  and  planted  them  in  it.  He  Avas  God  in  the  flesh,— as 
the  Scriptures  say, — as  God  had  never  been  in  the  flesh  before. 
Divinity  and  humanity  in  him  were  united,  and  the  work  of 
Jesus  was  not  only  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  that  union, 
but  to  perpetuate  it  for  ever,  to  the  end  that  man  might  regain 
what  he  had  lost, — ^his  likeness  to  God.  Jesus  introduced  man 
lo  a  result  and  a  process  of  spiritual  growth.  The  result  was 
Himself.  The  process  was  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
object,  holiness. 

This  power  to  grow  and  multiply  ds  the  only  thing  that  can 
keep  a  great  religion  alive,  and  this  power  Christianity  has. 
It  existed  originally  in  an  individual  shape,  and  so  it  exists  to- 
day. The  Christ  was  one.  The  Christ  is  many.  He  has 
indeed  seen  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied ;  for  He 
has  seen  Himself  multiplied  into  multitudes.  He  lived  and 
died ;  but  before  He  died  He  had  ripened,  and  death,  like  a 
friendly  wind,  shook  the  branches  of  His  life  and  carried  the 
seeding  thereof  all  over  the  world.  Whenever  I  find  a  little 
oak  on  my  form,  I  say  to  myself:  "Here  is  something  that  has 
come  down  to  me  from  the  first  oak  that  ever  bore  acorns." 
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And  whenever  you  see  a  Christian  you  can  say :  "  Here  is  the 
lineal  descendant  from  the  original  Christ  that  lived  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago.'* 

Christianity,  men  say,  was  a  revelation  from  God.  And  so 
it  was.  But  it  was  not  a  revelation  in  the  form  of  words,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  life.  .  The  Christ  was  not  a  messenger  from 
God ;  He  was  God  in  the  flesh.  He  showed  us  what  heaven 
would  be  on  the  earth,  and  what  earth  will  be  when  filled  with 
heavenly  men.  He  revealed  how  much  of  God  men  might  be. 
Do  you  ever  dream  ?  I  do  not  mean  dreams  of  the  flesh,  of 
the  night,  and  of  sleep ;  but  dreams  of  the  soul,  of  the  endless 
day,  and  of  the  life  which  never  tires  and  whose  eyes  therefore 
never  close  in  forgetful  sleep.  Do  you  ever  dream  of  the  day 
when  the  world  shall  be  peopled  with  Christs ;  with  men  and 
women  who  were  seeded  in  Him  and  have  grown  up  out  of 
Him  and  who  resemble  Him  as  like  resembles  like  ?  Do  you 
ever  dream  of  the  day,  the  far  off  day,  when  wars  shall  cease 
because  the  passions  which  make  strife  shall  have  been  quenched 
in  human  hearts ;  when  evil  shall  be  no  more  and  the  earth  is 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord  because  filled  with  Lordlike 
men  ?  The  prophets  dreamed  these  dreams  of  the  soul,  and  the 
pages  on  which  they  wrote  them  out  are  as  luminous  to-day  as 
the  visions  their  wistful  eyes  foresaw. 

The  old  poets,  too,  dreamed  these  dreams  of  the  soul,  and 
being  inspired  by  what  they  saw  set  their  visions  to  immortal 
rhyme.  And  shall  we,  to-day,  plod  on  and  see  only  the  world 
as  it  is ;  the  vulgar  world,  the  hard,  vexatious,  unsatisfactory 
world,  and  never  lift  our  eyes  to  the  far-ofl"  and  the  far-on,  when 
the  world  having  been  thoroughly  seeded  in  Christ  shall  stand 
at  full  bloom  in  Christ  ?  No,  we  have  souls.  We  have  life, 
not  of  the  body.  We  have  God.  And  this  we  have  not  in  the 
now,  but  in  the  beyond,  and  all  must  feel  as  those  that  are  not 
yet  but  shall  be  by-and-by. 

I  know  well  the  shadowy  side  of  human  nature,  and  know 
that  there  is  no  denying  that  the  earthly  tendency  is  in  us  all 
Neither  on  the  other  hand  is  there  any  denying  that  the  heavenly 
impulse  is  in  all  who  allow  it  to  dwell  in  them.  For  one,  I 
believe  in  the  existence  of  strong  upward  tendencies  in  the  men 
of  this  country.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  stands  full-orbed 
and  fervent  above  our  heads,  and  its  beams  are  eliciting  the 
moral  growth  of  the  world.  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  bosom  which 
some  divine  ray  has  not  penetrated  and  warmed.  I  doubt  if 
there  be  a  single  heart  in  which  some  divine  grace  is  not  ger- 
minant.     I  say  this  not  in  praise  of  men,  but  to  the  glory  of 
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•God,  to  whom  all  praise  in  this  connection  belongs.  Man  is 
not  an  empty  vase,  which  God  must  yet  fill,  by  some  after 
•creation  of  His  Spirit.  He  is  filled,  inwardly,  with  soul-life 
capacities  ;  and  in  these  capacities  are  seed-like  qualities  which 
need  only  divine  quickening  to  holiness. 

There  is  one  text  which  supports  the  line  of  my  thought  be- 
cause it  suggests  both  the  result  and  means  of  the  growth  of 
which  I  am  speaking.     It  is  this  :  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God."    And  the  things  which  are  above  refer 
not  to  things  which  are  above,  as  to  space  and  distance ;  but 
things  which  are  above  as  to  state,  quality  and  characteristics. 
The  things  that  are  beneath  are  the  coarse  things  of  nature  and 
life.     The  things  which  are  above  are  the  fine  things  in  char- 
acter and  conduct.     And  these  high  things  must  be  sought 
after.     If  it  would  breathe  pure  air,  the  bird  must  fly  high ;  for 
the  earth  is  rank ;  the  flavours  of  it  are  strong  and  heavy ;  and 
in  its  low  places  corruption  is  for  ever  going  on.   But  the  upper 
air  is  cool  and  pure  and  sweet,  there  is  no  taint  in  it.   Whatever 
dies  falls  downward  and  finds  burial  in  the  soil.     There  are  no 
graves  overhead ;  but  invigoration,  like  a  mighty  spirit  which 
has  no  form  nor  body,  diffused  through  all  the  ether,  fills  all  the 
upper  spaces  ;  and  the  winged  creatures  that  breathe  it,  breathe 
in  pure  life,  and  are  made  vital  by  it,  and  in  being  made  vital, 
find  joy  and  growth.     So  it  is  with  the  soul.     Of  things  carnal 
it  gets  no  life.     It  cannot  live  and  keep  its  divine  buoyancy  in 
the  lower  realm,  where  the  flesh  and  sensations  bom  of  the  flesh 
inhabit.     It  must  slant  the  line  of  its  flight  higher,  along  the 
level  of  holy  purpose ;  it  must  move  in  a  purer  element,  where 
the  higher  attributes  find  food,  exercise  and  development. 
Every  man  must  make  his  own  world,  as  Jesus  made  His. 
And  all  who  live  upon  the  earth  who  would  be  like  Him,  must 
live  above  it 

My  angels  are  not  in  the  sky,  but  in  the  bosoms  of  men  and 
women  striving  to  be  better.  And  they  seem  very  white  to  me, 
and  very  noble  and  very  divine.  I  find  this  angelic  impulse 
in  human  nature  everywhere.  It  is  God's  gift  to  man ;  but  it 
is  given  as  much  in  structure  as  in  special  bestowment  The 
new  birth  is  a  birth  into  quality,  not  into  existence.  God  is 
not  put  into  human  nature  as  a  beautiful  bird  is  pushed  into  a 
dull  cage.  He  is  in  it  as  the  bright  colour  is  in  the  bird's 
plumage,  and  as  the  melody  is  in  its  swelling  throat.  These 
are  normal  to  the  bird-life  and  constituent  expressions  of  it. 
God  is  bom  in  men,  and  He  groweth  with  their  growth.    The 
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patience,  the  courage,  the  abhorrence  of  evil,  the  shrinking  front 
coarseness,  the  innate  love  of  white  things  and  pure  things  which 
are  in  the  Divine  nature,  are  in  them ;  and  when  I  meet,  as 
occasionally  I  do,  among  men,  one  who  bears  the  buffets  ot 
fortune  without  murmur,  and  her  favours  without  pride ;  who 
fights  men  without  hatii^  them;  who  looks  as  hopefully  into- 
the  cloud  as  into  the  sunshine,  and  who,  I  feel,  by-and-by,  not 
far  ahead,  will  take  to  his  grave  as  men,  wearied  with  honest 
toil,  take  to  their  beds,  thankfully, — I  say  that  man  has  in  him 
the  very  Spirit  of  God. 

Now,  this  divine  element  in  human  nature, — rthis  something^ 
in  man  which  is  finer  than  man,  had  perfect  expression  in  Jesus. 
We  have  it  in  part;  He  had  it  in  full.  Those  who  have  it  at  all 
have  it  in  the  state  of  growth.  Do  you  ask  me  what  this  divin- 
ity in  man  is?  I  reply,  it  is  love  of  justice ;  it  is  loyalty  to  the 
right ;  it  is  amiable  temper ;  it  is  charity  of  speech ;  it  is  benevo- 
lence of  wish ;  it  is  everything  which  is  upright  in  morals,  pleasant 
in  temperament,  generous  in  act  and  godlike  in  deportment. 
If  there  be  any  mood  in  you  which  is  fine,  any  impulse  that  is 
noble,  any  love  which  is  pure, — ^in  these  see  tiie  proof  that  you 
are  living  in  Christ.  These  and  like  graces  were  in  Jesus  and 
made  him  the  Christ  As  Paul  says,  "  Thou  hast  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  God,  even  Thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows."  The 
reason  why  God  anointed  Jesus  and  He  became  the  Christ,  or 
the  anointed  One,  was  because  He  was  so  just,  amiable  and  pure 
in  His  instincts  and  His  nature.  It  was  the  moral  perfection  of 
the  human  being,  Jesus,  that  made  him  worthy  to  be  called 
Christ.    The  title  was  descriptive  of  the  naan. 

The  growth  that  I  crave  is  the  growth  whose  power  shall  lift 
me  to-day;  lift  me  in  my  manhood  higher;  lift  my  soul  and 
plant  it  on  a  loftier  moral  altitude ;  lift  me  in  my  spiritual  vision 
to  a  crest  from  which  looking,  I  can  see  the  far  off  and  the 
eternal,  as  my  bodily  eyes  can  see  the  nigh  and  the  temporal ; 
lift  my  love  from  every  taint  of  grossness,  until  it  gets  the  purity 
of  heaven,  and  hence  its  everlastingness :  lift  me  in  all  the  affin- 
ities of  my  nature,  until  I  abhor  the  evil,  and  cleave  unto  the 
good.  This  is  the  growth  that  I  crave.  Lifted  thus,  I  stand 
superior  to  death.  For  I  stand  on  the  immortality  of  the  diviae 
life  vested  in  me.  And  what  has  the  grave  to  do  with  that? 
And  how  can  the  shadow  of  death  darken  the  glory  of  a  sun- 
shine, which  is  poured  down  upon  my  soul  from  a  firmament 
across  whose  blue  no  cloud  has  ever  drifted  ? 

If  you  ask  me,  Why  cannot  the  shadow  that  all  dread  smother 
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the  glory  of  that  sunshine?  I  reply,  because  the  immortal 
nature  of  men,  once  put  in  proper  relations  to  God,  never  begins 
to  die.  It  never  ages.  It  never  stands  in  full  expression  of  its 
own  powers,  even ;  at  least  we  know  not  that  it  ever  does.  For 
the  finest  things  give  evidence  of  their  fineness  in  this,  that  they 
keep  improving  on  their  nature  and  expressions,  for  ever.  Use 
improves  all  sweet  capacities.  The  violin  is  hoarse  when  it 
comes  fresh  from  the  maker's  hand.  The  years  give  it  what 
man  could  not.  Use  makes  its  chords  full,  its  tones  round  and 
smooth,  and  the  vibrations  of  its  strings  exquisitely  fine.  No 
singer  ever  sang  her  sweetest  note.  If  the  physical  organ  would 
not  wear  out,  no  one  can  tell  the  sweetness  of  the  strain  through 
which  the  soul  would  finally  speak.  No  young  singer  ever  sings 
well;  for  singing  is  expression  of  character  in  music;  and  only 
when  the  character  is  ripe,  when  the  perceptions  are  clear,  when 
the  sympathies  are  all  developed,  when  the  affections  are  fully 
throned  in  consciousness,  only  when  the  singer  sings  her  soul 
out  through  her  voice — and  a  pure,  white,  loving  soul,  at  that, 
— does  she  ever  sing  well.  All  fine  things  in  us  are  at  school 
now.  Human  nature,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  has  been 
graduated  upward  in  the  development  of  its  Acuities,  and  it  shall 
keep  graduating  from  age  to  age.  "The  law  was  a  school- 
master to  lead  us  to  Christ,"  and  Christ  is  the  schoolmaster  to 
lead  us  to  God.  The  best  things  in  us  are  immortal  things. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  eternal  ordainment  that  coarseness  shall 
perish  and  that  fineness  shall  survive. 

By-and-by  we  shall  come  into  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of 
Christ.  By-and-by  men  and  women  in  multitudes  shall  walk 
the  earth  of  His  girth  and  height  morally.  By-and-by,  too,  men 
and  women  will  realise  that  this  world  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  growth  whose  limit — if  limit  it  has — is  now  hidden  from  sight 
in  the  long,  dim  vista  of  the  timeless  world. 


HUMAN  CONNECTIONS. 

**  For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many." — i  Cor.,  xii,  14. 

Round  about  God  is  a  universe  of  connections.  Nothing 
stands  single;  everything  is  mated,  everthing  is  dependent 
Wherever  you  look  you  behold  inter-connection.  All  things  are 
meshed,  like  the  threads  of  a  seine.  Wherever  you  look, 
moreover,  you  behold  not  only  inter-connection,  but  inter- 
communication. The  economy  of  universal  administration  is 
that  of  borrowing  and  lending ;  of  absorbing  and  being  ab- 
sorbed. Everything  stands  in  neighbourhood  with  something 
else;  touches  that  something  else;  and  gives  to  it  or  takes 
from  it  The  root  takes  from  the  soil;  the  soil  from  the 
sun.  The  sun  borrows  its  heat  from  combustion  of  elements 
unknown  as  yet  to  science.  The  root  thus  fed,  thus  ministered 
unto,  along  a  line  of  ministration  which  extends  from  the  little 
bunch  of  sod  in  which  it  stands,  to  the  remotest  heaven,  grows 
and  shoots  upward,  and  takes  a  finer  expression.  It  becomes 
a  stem,  a  stalk,  a  trunk :  but  it  still  remains  a  borrower.  In 
every  stage  of  its  upward  growth  it  is  ministered  unto.  Unseen 
hands  shape  it ;  unseen  nurses  attend  on  it.  It  is  fed  by  the 
heat  and  the  light.  The  heavens  give  it  drink.  The  winds  blow 
breath  into  it  And  when  at  last  that  little  root  has  become  a 
great  tree,  and  stands  in  all  the  glory  of  its  strength  and  the 
amplitude  of  its  branches,  bannered  with  its  countless  leaves,  it 
still  is  as  dependent  upon  its  connections  as  in  that  hour  when 
the  benevolence  of  heat  discovered  it  as  a  little  germ  in  the 
soil,  and  warmed  it  into  life. 

You  may  carry  this  thought,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  farther. 
What  is  true  of  a  little  root  is  true  also  of  the  great,  round  earth, 
of  which  it  is  only  an  infinitesimal  part.  There  is  no  bulk  of 
matter  so  large  that  it  can  stand  alone  by  itself.  The  great 
worlds  are  dependent.  They  all  lean  on  each  other.  They 
cannot  walk  their  aerial  courses  alone.  They  are  led  on  and  on 
by  forces  borrowed  from  other  worlds.  The  lines  of  their  orbits 
touch  and  cross  influentially.  They  all  have  a  central  guardian- 
ship; and  these  central  forces  themselves  are  not  independent 
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They  are  connected  with  other  centres  of  power,  whose  bene- 
Tolent  actions  give  them  needed  assistance.  Systems  depend 
on  systems,  as  worlds  depend  on  worlds.  As  the  poet  says, 
they  are  "  all  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole."  However  strong 
they  seem,  they  are  in  fact  weak ;  they  are  all  carried,  they  are 
all  upheld,  they  are  all  borne  forward.  And  without  this  up- 
holding and  carrying  they  could  not  stand.  Lift  your  eyes  to 
the  heavens,  on  any  cloudless  night,  and,  as  you  see  the  shining 
orbs  stand  forth  glorious  in  appearance,  you  can  say  to  yourself: 
Vast  as  those  worlds  are,  beautiful  as  they  are,  marvellous  in 
their  forces  as  they  are,  none  are  independent  of  others ;  their 
action  is  the  result  of  contributed  forces,  and  the  evidence  of 
mutual  dependence  is  written  through  all  their  shining  lines. 

Now,  from  inanimate  nature  turn  to  human  society ;  from  the 
realm  of  matter  and  material  forces  turn  to  the  realm  of  mind 
and  spirit,  and  those  influences  which  supply  it  with  powers 
and  energies,  and  let  us  see  what  we  shall  find  here.  Here  we 
find  the  same  law,  only  in  more  efficient  action.  Take  men  at 
their  birth.  See  the  babe.  What  is  there  so  weak,  so  helpless, 
«o  utterly  dependent  as  a  babe  ?  It  has  no  eyes  to  see  with, 
no  ears  to  hear  with,  no  tongue  to  express  its  wants ;  its  hands 
are  powerless,  its  feet  useless.  It  is  nothing  but  a  little  bit  of 
pink  and  white  incapacity.  What  do  we  not  all  owe  to  mother- 
love  and  father-love,  which  by  nursing  and  care  as  tender  and 
constant  as  God's  own — for  I  think  parentage  gives  fuller  ex- 
pression of  God  than  aught  else — brought  us  up  out  of  the 
weakness  of  organ  and  sense  and  faculty  until  we  became  able 
enough  for  self  action.  How  many  eyes  saw  for  us,  how  many 
-ears  heard  for  us,  how  many  feet  ran  for  us,  how  many  hands 
held  us  up  when  we  were  young.  A  babe  is  framed  about  with 
assistances.  It  is  to  the  household  what  the  bud  is  to  the  tree 
when  the  tree  in  all  its  roots  and  every  channel  of  its  sap  may 
be  said  to  live  for  it.  So  the  whole  household  lives  for  the  babe 
that  is  in  it,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  gives  of  its  strength 
through  a  hundred  offices  that  the  little  weakling  in  it  may  be 
properly  cared  for  and  become  strong. 

Futhermore,  when  the  babe  has  grown  up,  and,  having 
passed  through  childhood  and  youth,  has  come  to  the  larger  life 
into  which  they  lead ;  when  the  limbs  are  strung  with  strength, 
and  the  eyes  are  sighted  with  vision,  and  the  tongue  has  mas- 
tered the  mysterious  motions  of  speech,  and  all  the  budlike 
faculties  have  flowered  out ;  when  the  babe  has  become  a  man 
•or  woman  and  stands  in  society  as  such,  still  his  dependence 
seems  to  be  in  no  sense  lessened.      Indeed  it  might  be  said 
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that  he  is  more  dependent  than  ever  before.  For  man  is  de- 
pendent to  the  extent  of  his  wants ;  and  as  a  man  grows,  a  great 
crop  of  wants  grows  up  with  him.  At  the  start  he  is  only  flesh 
and  blood,  and  his  wants  are  few ;  but  as  he  grows  he  develops 
into  mind  and  spirit,  and  new  cravings  are  felt,  and  yearnings 
so  strong  and  deep  spring  into  action,  that  he  actually  aches 
for  things  the  names  of  which,  even,  he  did  not  once  know. 
The  range  of  his  appetite  is  thus  enlarged  and  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  what  he  cannot  find  in  himself,  but  which  exist  only 
in  others.  He  needs  knowledge,  and  this  makes  him  depend- 
ent on  the  brain  of  another.  He  needs  love,  and  this  makes 
him  dependent  on  the  affection  of  others.  He  needs  pity ;  he 
needs  friendship;  he  needs  sympathy;  he  needs  help  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  so  in  a  thousand  ways  he  becomes  de- 
pendent. Life,  instead  of  severing  him  from  men  stitches  him 
into  closer  connection  with  them.  He  becomes  less  a  thread 
and  more  a  part  of  a  piece.  Like  a  drop  from  a  doud  when  it 
falls  into  the  ocean,  so  man  loses  his  isolation  aud  becomes 
mingled  with  his  kind. 

Indeed^  society  is  only  a  partnership,  and  as  such  has  more 
of  the  character  of  a  confession  of  weakness  than  of  proof  of 
strength.  Men  call  other  men  into  connection  with  them  be- 
cause they  feel  that  such  a  connection  is  profitable.  Society  is 
only  a  polite  system  of  borrowing  and  lending;  a  kind  of 
organised,  voluntary  charity  in  which  people  give  to  and  take 
from  each  other  under  such  a  disguise  that  it  is  not  offensive. 
It  is  a  wise  way  of  helping  each  other  without  knowing  it.  But 
Jthe  fact  of  mutual  dependence  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the  very 
fact  that  society  exists,  and  all  its  countless  connections  and 
interchanges  are  kept  up. 

The  fact  is,  development,  either  of  the  brain  or  heart,  is  a  matter 
of  connection  as  truly  as  of  natural  force.  A  rose  is  not  a  rose 
unless  it  has  the  proper  soil  to  grow  in  and  the  proper  amount 
of  light  and  heat.  The  odour  and  colour  of  it  are  in  the  air 
:  and  die  soil,  in  the  breeze  and  the  sunbeams,  as  truly  as  in  itself. 
It  must  be  ministered  unto  by  all  the  outward  and  benevolent 
forces  of  Nature,  or  it  will  remain  a  poor,  withered,  stunted  thing. 
There  is,  as  we  have  shown,  nothing  single  in  nature, — nothing 
independent.  There  is  not  a  spire  of  grass,  .nor  a  leaf  on  a  tree 
even,  that  has  grown  of  itself.  It  is  a  resultant,  and  a  hundred 
forces  have  co-operated  to  make  it  what  it  is.  The  divine  econ- 
'Omy  is  one  of  the  alliances  and  confederation — of  borrowing 
and  lending — of  helping  and  being  helped.  This  sweet  law  of 
assistance  rules  over  everything.     In  the  moral  world  it  spreads 
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itself  out  like  sunlight ;  and  over  all  the  earth  you  will  find  it  at 
the  root  of  every  flower  stalk  and  every  spire  of  grass,  and  wher- 
ever life  is,  this  divine  law  of  mutual  dependence  is  also. 

Now,  when  you  carry  up  your  inspection  to  human  society ; 
when  you  lift  your  eyes  from  the  grasses  and  flowers,  and 
direct  your  gaze  at  men  and  women :  when  you  turn  from  the 
earth  forces  and  their  results,  and  begin  to  study  soul  forces 
and  their  results,  you  behold  the  same  celestial  law  in  swift  and 
blessed  operation.  We  talk  of  men  being  the  architects  of  their 
own  fortunes.  We  say  such  and  such  a  man  is  **  j^^made." 
And  in  a  certain  limited  sense  he  may  be.  But  how  is  he  self- 
made  ?  and  what  is  this  imperial  quality  in  some  natures  that  en- 
abled them  to  build  themselves  up  ?  Is  it  not  because  in  them 
was  the  power  of  absorption  ?  They  had  in  them  the  power  to 
absorb  and  borrow  of  everything  around  them.  Through 
memory  they  borrowed  from  history,  and  took  to  their  lips  the 
wisdom  of  libraries  and  the  eloquence  of  graves.  Through 
imagination  they  borrowed  from  the  sky  and  the  clouds — from 
star  and  sun,  from  tree  and  flower,  from  wind  and  rain,  from 
every  odour  and  perfume  blown  into  the  air.  They  borrowed 
from  men  and  from  nature,  from  the  past  and  the  present,  from 
things  seen  and  unseen.  Their  minds  had  in  them  that  sove- 
reign, that  imperial  quUity,  which  enabled  them  to  tax  the 
sources  of  all  knowledge,  and  compel  the  universe  of  matter 
and  of  thought  to  bring  tribute  to  the  feet  of  their  growth. 
Their  natures  were  like  the  prepared  comb  in  the  hive ;  and 
art  and  science,  books  and  nature  were  only  so  many  bees  that 
brought  the  precious  honey  and  stored  it  away  in  the  waiting  and 
shapely  cells.  They  were  great  because  they  were  great  bor- 
rowers— not  of  money,  of  silver  and  gold, — but  of  knowledge  and 
sense,  emotion  and  feeling.  The  popular  idea  that  certain 
people  are  born  great  is  a  mistaken  one.  Certain  men  are  born 
with  a  capacity  to  be  great,  and  they  go  to  work  and  make  them- 
selves great — ^not  by  self-creation,  but  by  appropriating  every- 
thing that  can  feed  their  capacity.  They  build  up  their  minds 
and  fortunes  as  birds  build  their  nests  by  searching  Out  and 
carrying  to  the  selected  bough  the  needed  material.  And 
whether  they  build  fast  or  slow  depends  upon  the  sufiiciency  or 
insufficiency  of  material  lying  at  hand.  Greatness,  whether  of 
mind  or  soul,  of  intellect  or  of  heart,  is  not  a  creation ;  it  is  a 
growth.  It  is  the  result,  not  of  a  command,  but  of  a  process ; 
a  process  running  on  for  years,  and  connected  with  innumerable 
causes  and  boundless  provision ;  a  process  which  the  grave  in- 
stead of  checking,  only  continues  into  eternity.     And  underiying 
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all  this  growth,  underneath  this  process  of  development,  is  this 
great  law  of  connection.  Plant  a  man  or  woman  rightly,  that  is, 
give  them  favourable  connections,  and  they  will  grow.  Plant 
them  wrongly,  that  is,  let  their  surroundings  be  adverse,  and 
their  growth  will  be  retarded  or  wholly  checked. 

Consider  the  favourable  connections  in  which  men,  to-day, 
in  this  country,  stand.  The  times  are  rich  in  opportunity. 
Whatever  government,  whatever  religion,  whatever  education 
and  discipline  of  faculty ;  whatever  stimulating  companionship 
and  example  can  do  to  secure  people  success,  we  have.  I  am 
not  talking  about  material  success  only,  but  also  of  that  larger 
and  nobler  success  which  men  make  who  count  their  treasure 
not  by  dollars  and  cents — by  ships,  houses  and  acres, — but  by 
knowledge  acquired,  by  wisdom  gained,  by  virtue  cemented  by 
habit  into  character,  by  enlargement  of  sympathy  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  soul — this  true  success  which  stands  infinitely  above  the 
financial  level,  is  easier  to  achieve  to-day  by  the  average  man 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  race.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  the  connections  in  which  the  average  man  stands  are 
more  benevolent  and  helpful  than  ever  before.  Formerly, 
everything  was  against  the  individual.  Everything  oppressed 
him  and  robbed  him.  Government  robbed  him.  Religion 
robbed  him.  Wealth  robbed  him.  Indeed,  the  old  civilisations 
were  organised  robbery  of  the  individual.  They  represented 
force  without  law,  and  power  void  of  conscience.  The  average 
man  was  only  a  sponge  in  the  hand  of  a  giant ;  and  the  giant 
squeezed  the  last  drop  of  moisture  out  of  it  and  then  flung  it 
away,  as  you  fling  away  the  peel  when  you  have  eaten  the  orange. 
Man  stood  in  the  midst  of  connections  which  were  hostile  to 
him ;  the  centre  of  combinations  whose  pressure  crushed  him, 
and  were  intended  to  crush  him. 

To-day,  how  different  the  spectacle  we  behold !  To-day, 
Government  is  nothing,  Religion  is  nothing,  unless  they  assist 
man.  AH.  his  connections  are  benevolent.  He  is  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water.  How  he  is  ministered  unto  ! 
The  world,  in  all  its  combinations  of  law  and  love,  has  become 
his  friend.  If  he  is  ignorant,  it  helps  him  to  knowledge ;  if 
rude,  it  teaches  him  the  lesson  of  refinement ;  if  poor,  it 
pushes  him  up  toward  riches  ;  if  blind,  it  teaches  him  to  see 
with  his  fingers ;  if  dumb,  it  instructs  his  lips  to  talk  without 
sound.  Whatever  he  lacks  it  goes  to  work  with  earnest,  humane 
endeavour  to  supply  him  with.  The  whole  drift  of  modern 
civilisation  is  to  make  man's  connections  benevolent  and 
belpful. 
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Well,  under  such  conditions,  I  say,  it  is  a  shame  for  one  not 
to  succeed.  Knowledge,  virtue,  manliness  and  womanliness, 
piety;  these  to-day  are  possible  to  all.  Not  only  are  they 
possible,  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  thrust  upon  one.  The  cup  is 
put  to  one's' very  lips  and  he  must  shut  his  teeth  in  sheer  stu- 
pidity in  order  to  go  thirsty.  Formerly  men  could  not  find 
water;  formerly  they  searched  far  and  near  for  the  blessed 
springs  which  they  felt  were  somewhere  hidden.  Yea,  they 
begged  of  their  gods  but  a  single  drop  of  these  wide,  deep  and 
sweet  tides  that  run  by  our  very  doors,  and  died  with  the  fever 
of  their  longing  burning  hot  on  their  lips.  For,  I  tell  you,  that 
many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  the  things  which 
ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  that 
ye  hear  and  have  not  heard  them.  We  are  favoured  in  our 
surroundings  beyond  all  men  and  women  that  ever  lived,  and 
if  we  are  not  better  than  all  gone  before  us,  we  are  assuredly 
worse. 

It  is  through  the  connections  which  the  civilisation  of  his  age 
weaves  around  a  man  that  he  ministers  benevolence  unto  men, 
rather  than  by  any  self-created  channels.  There  is  a  conscious 
benevolence,  an  individual  benevolence ;  and  while  the  one  is 
more  heroic  and  more  potent  in  shaping  the  character,  the  other, 
I  apprehend,  is  in  the  aggregate  more  influential.  What  an 
active  man  gives  by  his  hand  is  nothing  compared  to  what  he 
gives  through  his  activities. 

It  is  only^  as  we  apprehend  how  closely  we  are  connected 
with  people  that  we  become  sympathetic  with  them.  Love 
demands  contact  and  is  grown  by  it.  If  you  desire  to  love 
men,  go  among  them;  join  them  at  their  toils,  engage  in  their 
sports,  and  become  familiar  with  them ;  then  shall  you  see  how- 
good  as  well  as  evil  they  are ;  how  heroic  and  thoughtful  and 
noble  humanity  is,  and  you  shall  love  it  in  spite  of  yourself — 
if  you  had  not  wished  to  love  it.  For  the  more  one  mingles 
with  men,  the  more  he  sees  of  their  capacities ;  the  more  he 
groMTS  to  know  them ;  the  more  is  he  amazed  at  the  fineness  and 
sweetness  there  are  in  them.  Nothing  has  been  slandered  so 
much  as  human  nature.  Theologians,  moralists,  satirists,  the 
jester — ^all  have  slandered  it,  all  have  striven  to  stamp  it  into  the 
ground  as  if  it  were  a  base  thing ;  whereas,  it  is  the  finestj 
sweetest,  divinest  creation  of  God.  Human  nature  base !  Yes, 
accidentally  so,  fitfully  so,  segmentally  so.  But  when  you 
look  at  it  generically ;  when  you  consider  its  elements ;  when 
you  see  it  in  the  range  of  coming  years  and  future  growth,  it  is 
so  high  and  bright  that  it  looks  like  God's.     What  loves  there 
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are  in  it;  what  faiths;  what  glorious  hopes;  what  mercies; 
what  sympathies ;  what  sublime  impulses ;  what  cravings  be- 
long to  it !  Why  do  men  call  so  fine  an  instrument  base,  when 
it  is  only  loosened  in  its  strings  and  weakened  in  its  frame  ? 
Cannot  the  frame  be  rebraced  ?  Cannot  the  strings  be  strung* 
anew?  And  when  this  has  been  done,  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
the  hand  of  the  Maker  and  Master  sweeps  it  again,  and  the 
latent  harmonies  roll  forth,  shall  it  be  base  then  ? 

Well,  it  is  only  as  you  live  in  close  connection  with  men,  that 
you  can  ever  know  how  splendid  they  are  in  their  possibilities. 
The  Christ  had  to  take  the  human  nature  in  order  to  know  it. 
His  body  helped  him  to  know  the  men  He  came  to  serve.  Its 
weaknesses  and  its  strength  made  him  conversant  with  human 
wants.  He  grew  to  love  men  because  they  were  brethren. 
And  so  to-day,  the  saviours  of  men  are  the  lovers  of  men.  To 
help  a  man's  body  out  of  a  slough  you  must  take  hold  of  it  with 
your  hands  and  lift ;  and  so  to  help  a  man's  mind  and  soul  up 
from  the  low  to  the  high,  your  mind  must  take  hold  of  his  mind 
and  your  soul  of  his  soul,  and  lift.  You  can't  save  men  at  long 
range.  You  can't  lift  them  as  you  do  fish,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole.  Men  are  lifted  out  of  their  debasement,  out  of  their 
sorrows,  out  of  their  hell,  by  taking  them,  as  you  take  children, 
in  your  arms.  You  must  carry  a  sinner  as  God  carries  him — 
on  your  heart — if  you  are  to  save  him. 

There  is  no  greater  mystery  in  the  world,  or  one  more  per- 
plexing, than  the  mystery  of  circumstances.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  imagine  any  way  of  equalising  the  inequalities  of  human 
conditions,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  by  all  that  God  has  acted 
justly  unto  all. 

Human  conditions  are  beyond  human  ordering,  and  yet  they 
decide  the  character  of  human  life ;  and  lest  you  shall  not  catch 
the  significance  of  this  statement,  allow  me  to  illustrate : 

There  was  a  boy  born  over  here  near  the  capitol,  say,  last 
night,  bom  of  Christian  parents,  educated,  wealthy,  refined ;  a 
perfect  boy  as  to  his  body,  for  had  not  love,  wealth,  and  skill 
assisted  its  formation?  A  boy  bom  of  such  instincts,  and 
marked  mentally  and  spiritually  with  such  impressions  as  cul- 
tured and  devout  motherhood  can  alone  give  to  a  child.  He 
grows.  The  doors  of  knowledge  open  to  him,  and  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  father's  prosperity  he  climbs  the  gleaming  steps ; 
the  mother's  nursery  hymns ;  the  mother's  kneeling  form  and 
nightly  prayer ;  the  family  altar  with  its  sustained  petition ;  the 
sanctuary,  with  its  education  and  holy  incentives ;  the  habit  of 
his  family  and  the  custom  of  the  society  in  which  he  moves, — 
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these  lead  him  up  in  virtue,  establish  him  in  goodness,  and 
guarantee  moral  success  as  the  result  of  his  living.  .  He  livesr 
honoured  and  honourable,  and  when  his  body  is  buried,  the 
church  brings  its  noblest  service  to  his  grave,  and  even  the  city 
pauses,  and  trade,  with  closed  doors,  stands  reverently  un- 
covered, as  the  body,  heading  the  long  procession,  is  borne 
slowly  to  the  tomb.     That  is  one  history. 

The  same  night,  eight  squares  off,  back  of  the  capitol,  anodier 
boy  was  bom :  his  father  a  thief,  his  mother  a  sot,  his  home  x 
hovel.  You  can  imagine  the  unmothcrly  moods  from  which  he 
was  bom :  you  can  imagine  the  coarse  and  ^rbid  currents  that) 
charged  their  thick  impurities  into  his  little  veins.  No  nursery 
song  for  him ;  no  motherly  prayer  at  night ;  no  altar's  stiong  pe- 
tition in  his  behalf.  His  eyes  saw  not  the  steps  of  knowledge  7 
his  soul  was  never  led  into  the  sanctuary.  No  honourable  am- 
bition beckoned  him  onward ;  no  generously  provided  oppor- 
tunity stirred  him  to  noble  effort.  He  knew  the  Sabbath  only 
as  the  day  on  which  his  father  and  mother  rioted  the  most 
viciously.  Of  God  he  knew  nothing,  save  that  His  name  gscve 
emphasis  to  an  oath.  At  seven  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  thief; 
at  ten  his  teacher  was  a  burglar;  at  fifteen  his  companions  were 
rowdies  and  harlots ;  at  twenty,  one  night,  he  killed  his  man* 
You  went  through  the  legal  forms,  and,  with  a  "  God  have  mercy 
on'  your  soul,"  decorously  hung  him.     I  think  that  is  all. 

Two  boys  bora  the  same  night,  in  the  same  city,  of  New 
England  blood  both,  do  they  not  illustrate  the  influence  of  con- 
nections ?  The  one  had  a  fair  chance,  the  other  hadn't  a  fSaur 
chance.  Ae  you  going  to  judge  them  by  the  same  rule,  either 
here  or  hereafter?    I  answer,  "Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged." 

I  said  the  one  had  a  fair  chance,  the  other  had  not.  What 
are  you  to  do  with  him  ?  What  is  God  to  do  with  him  ?  Is  He 
to-  give  him  a  fair  chance  ?  Certainly,  if  He  is  fair  and  pro- 
bation is  to  continue ;  and  to  be  fair  probation  must  continue,- 
or  His  Almighty  Grace  provide  a  swifter  and  a  happier  way. 
But  he  will  have  his  chance,  sometime,  somewhere ;  as  good  a 
chance  as  the  other  had.  Or,  perhaps  God  will  make  his  deep 
want  an  opportunity  of  so  displaying  His  love  that  Heaven 
itself  shall  stand  with  eyes  streaming  with  happy  tears  when  it 
sees  the  depth  of  the  Father's  feelings  and  the  intensity  with 
which  He  loves  the  loveless.  Why  does  He  love  them  ?  Because 
they  are  His  own — His  own — His  own.  I  have  said  this  not- 
to  start  questionings  in  your  minds  as  to  the  goodness  of  God; 
God  will  take  care  of  His  goodness  and  vindicate  it  in  spite  of 
our  theologies  and  theologians. 
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I  never  worry  about  God's  goodness.  I  cannot  explain,  I 
cannot  know  His  ways.  He  is  so  great  and  I  so  small.  He  is 
so  wise.  The  wisdom  of  all  the  ages  sits  reflective  in  His  face. 
He  is  so  wise,  and  I  scarce  know  my  letters  yet.  I  have  said 
this  not  to  start  questioning  about  the  goodness  of  God,  but  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  those  connections  which  attend  human, 
life,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  our  duty  in  view  of  the  same. 

The  whole  divine  economy  seems  to  have  for  its  object  the 
care  of  weak  things,  and  of  things,  dependent.  Divine  life- 
seems  to  be  a  life  of  ministering  on  the  part  of  the  full  to  the 
empty ;  an  afiectionate  bending  of  the  great  toward  the  small, 
as  a  mother  bends  over  her  little  child  when  it  first  tries  to  run 
— solicitous,  ready  to  help.  So  God  in  all  the  outgoing  of  His 
strength  stands  related  to  weakness.  Herein  you  get  a  hint 
for  yourselves.  You  are  surrounded  by  weak  ones,  perhaps ; 
weak  minds,  weak  bodies,  weak  souls  are  all  around  you  in 
business,  in  domestic  life,  in  religious  connections.  Well,  what 
a  chance  this  gives  you  to  be  like  God !  How  happy  you 
should  be  to  have  such  an  opportunity  to  be  like  the  Saviour  1 
If  your  neighbour  in  business,  gentlemen,  is  weak  financially, 
help  him.  Insist  on  honesty,  on  caution,  on  sagacity ;  protect 
yourselves  from  perilous  loss,  but  help  him.  Don't  crush  him, 
don't  drive  him  to  the  wall.  Because  you  have  money,  and 
skill,  and  a  murderous  opportunity,  don't  make  commercial 
Thugs  of  yourself  and  kill  him  off".  Remember  it  is  written, 
"  With  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged ;  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  Be 
careful  how  you  measure  out  destruction  to  men  Ry  word  or 
deed — in  fame,  character  or  standing — ^lest  destruction  be 
measured  back  to  you. 

There  is  no  other  way  by  which  society  can  be  held  together 
save  by  the  principle  of  mutual  benevolence,  ministering  to 
mutual  dependence.  The  strong  must  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  or  the  universal  order  of  action  would  become  chaotic 
and  destructive.  For  the  universe  is  peopled  with  weakness. 
Look  at  the  natural  kingdom.  How  few  are  the  oaks,  and 
how  many  are  the  rushes  !  There  is  a  rose  with  a  stem  so 
firagile  as  to  almost  break  under  the  burden  of  its  own  blushing 
and  fragrant  bloom.  Yet  God  is  God  of  the  reed  and  the  rose. 
There  is  not  a  spire  of  grass  bruised  by  the  trampling  foot : 
there  is  not  a  leaf  fluttering  from  a  twig ;  there  is  not  a  bird 
that  flies,  nor  a  worm  that  crawls, — no,  nor  any  order  of  created 
life,  so  low  and  weak  as  to  be  beneath  His  care. 

Now,  look  at  man.     Look  at  society  in  its  component  parts. 
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Consider  men  and  women  as  they  live  and  move  to-day.  Are 
they  strong,  or  weak  ?  are  they  happy,  or  sad  ?  are  they  joyful, 
or  do  they  need  comfort  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  day  passes  in 
•which  virtue  does  not  sell  itself  for  bread  ;  in  which  some  poor 
harassed  or  frenzied  creature  does  not  rush  madly  upon  death  ; 
in  which  the  good  are  not  persecuted,  and  the  weak  trampled 
into  the  dust  of  the  earth.  And  if  the  strong  should  ignore  the 
principle  of  love;  if  they  should  forego  helpfulness,  if  they 
should  become  barbaric  and  act  without  conscience  and  affec- 
tion, the  world  in  its  condition  would  be  swept  backward  and 
downward  to  the  depth  in  which  it  lay  when  Christianity  was 
born. 

Out  of  this  doctrine  of  men's  connective  dependence  comes 
the  great  fact  that  all  men  are  helpers  one  of  another.  Not 
only  do  the  strong  help  the  weak,  but  the  w;eak  help  the  strong. 
The  grasses -give  protection  to  the  roots  of  the  oak.  They 
shield  them  from  the  destructive  heat.  They  retain  and  equalise 
the  moisture  which  quenches  its  thirst.  And  so,  through  all 
the  orders  of  life,  from  trees  to  men  you  will  find  that  the 
humbfe  things  and  lowly  things  are  needed  by  the  proud  and 
the  lofty.  The  millionaire  needs  the  tailor  more  than  the  tailor 
needs  the  millionaire.  The  belle  needs  the  seamstress  more 
than  the  seamstress  needs  the  belle.  The  branches  of  the 
tree  need  the  soil  more  than  the  soil  needs  the  branches.  And 
so  you  find  the  law  prevails  everywhere,  in  all  orders  of  life, 
that  the  lowly  things  minister  to  the  high,  and  the  lofty  are 
brought  into  dependence  on  the  humble. 

Therefore,  if  any  of  you  who  are  poor,  as  men  count  poverty, 
and  have  few  talents,  and  feel  that  you  are  but  humble  persons, 
and  are  of  the  weak  ones  of  the  earth,  have  been  imderrating 
yourselves  and  saying.  We  are  of  no  use  on  the  earth;  if  we 
only  had  talents,  or  genius,  or  money,  or  beauty,  or  knowledge, 
or  power,  we  might  help  people;  but  now  we  can  do  nothing,- 
and  are  but  cumberers  of  the  ground ;  say  so  no  more,  but 
feel  braver  about  your  condition ;  for  however  small,  and  weak, 
and  lacking  you  are,  you  are  not  useless.  If  you  cannot  be 
great  trees,  be  grasses  only,  and  know  that  grasses  beautify  the 
world  beyond  what  all  trees  do.  If  you  cannot  represent  the 
flower  and  fruitage  of  the  world's  growth,  then  represent  the 
soil,  and  know  that  without  you  fruit  could  not  ripen  nor  flowers 
bloom. 

It  is  profitable  for  us  to  remember,  that  the  Author  of  our 
religion,  above  all  other  men,  recognised  the  responsibility  of 
His  human  connections.     He  lived  amid  the  weakness  of  the 
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world  and  did  what  He  could  to  make  it  strength.  He  dwelt 
in  view  of  its  sorrows  and  cheered  it  with  many  consolations. 
He  even  met  the  calamity  of  death,  and  made  it  of  none  effect, 
The  people  were  not  slow  to  apprehend  His  goodness  nor  to 
love  Him  for  it.  They  followed  Him  in  throngs ;  and  as  they 
followed  He  continued  to  do  them  good. 

I  beg  you  to  remember,  that  all  this  was  done  for  our  ex- 
ample. The  Saviour^s  life  has  the  value  and  significance  of  a 
model.  Looking  at  it  we  carve  to  lines  and  copy  perfect 
proportions.  Let  us  shape  ourselves  into  His  likeness,  that  we 
may  get  at  last  His  heavenly  beauty.  To  do  as  He  did, — to  be 
as  He  was  and  is, — is  far  better  than  to  think  as  any  man 
thinks,  or  merely  believe  as  any  man  believes. 

Here,  then,  as  human  beings  we  stand  meshed  in  with  other 
human  beings.  They  throng  us.  We  are  banked  in  by  them. 
They  take  of  our  life  forces  as  meadow  banks  take  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  water  that  flows  past  them.  They  take  of  us.  We 
give  to  them.  This  is  Nature's  great  law,  This,  too,  is  God's 
great  delight ;  and  they  who  be  like  Him  must  do  as  He  does. 
Give  forth,  then,  freely  and  purely  unto  all  men.  Give  of  your 
patience,  of  your  mirth,  of  your  faith,  of  your  business  ability, 
of  your  courage  and  strength.  Give  of  whatever  good  and 
brave  quality  you  have  received  of  God.  Give  of  these  without 
money  and  without  price.  Go  out  of  your  way  to  help  folks. 
And  then  when  you  have  been  taken,  being  lifted,  from  these 
lower  human  connections,  to  higher  and  angelic  ones,  you  shall 
go  up  as  men  go  to  stations  and  honours  for  which  they  feel 
themselves  fitted. 


THE   HOPEFULNESS 
OF  CHRISTIAN  DISCIPLESHIR 

'  **For  we  are  saved  by  hope." — Romans  viii.  24* 

The  apostle  was  a  very  shrewd  observer  of  human  nature.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  men  as  well  as  of  books.  In  his  travels  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  many  nations  and  his  generalisations  were 
based  on  a  wide  experience.  All  through  his  writings  you  will 
find  his  wisdom  cropping  out,  and  in  the  passage  of  our  text  he 
makes  a  statement  which  proves  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
man  and  the  sources  of  those  motives  which  urge  him  to  effort 
I  wish  you  to  listen  this  morning  to  a  few  suggestions  I  would 
make  touching  the  hopefulness  of  Christian  discipleship. 

This  element  of  hopefulness  is  largely  the  result  of  nature. 
Men  are  born  hopeful  or  despondent  in  mood.  Some  are  born 
in  shadow.  Some  in  their  moods  represent  the  willow  and  the 
yew  tree.  They  are  drooping  and  mournful  by  nature.  Their 
sky  has  no  sun  in  it.  They  are  lovely  perhaps  in  disposition, 
but  they  are  not  buoyant.  They  are  like  a  sweet  landscape 
which  lies  east  of  a  mountain  range  when  you  see  it  with  the 
sun  about  to  set.  Over  it  all  is  spread  a  soft  but  sombre  ap- 
pearance ;  the  play  and  brightness  have  gone  out  of  it ;  it 
looks  like  a  bright-winged  bird  that  has  folded  its  pinions, 
smoothed  the  liveliness  out  of  its  feathers,  and  with  its  head 
drowsily  buried  in  its  plumage,  has  adjusted  itself  for  sleep. 
We  have  seen  landscapes  look  like  that ;  we  have  seen  natures 
that  were  like  that.  Their  mood  was  a  subdued  one.  The 
dimness  and  restfulness  of  twilight  shadow  were  continually 
over  them.  Their  natures  were  hushed  natures.  Their  in- 
action was  that  of  a  spent  arrow  or  a  bow  without  a  string.; 
They  have  wishes,  they  have  desires,  they  crave  t  hings  deeply 
their  yearnings  are  strong,  but  they  expect  nothing.  As  Milton 
sings,  "  They  wish,  but  not  with  hope." 

There  are  other  natures  which  represent  moods  exactly 
opposite  to  this,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  race  that  they  re- 
present the  majority  of  mankind  They  impress  one  with  the 
vivacity  of  their  spirit.     They  were  not  born  in  the  shadow* 
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They  are  like  flowers  which  have  the  sun  for  their  father,  the 
earth  for  their  mother,  the  open  garden  for  their  cradle,  and 
the  wind  for  their  attendant.  What  strong,  breezy  natures 
there  are  in  the  world  !  Boys  that  are  as  strong,  rollicking  and 
turbulent  with  forceful  motion  as  mountain  brooks  in  spring- 
time, when  they  come  brawling  and  roaring  down  the  declivity. 
Girls  that  seem  to  be  wind  and  sun  put  into  human  form.  They 
incarnate  the  elemients  of  frolicsomeness.  Their  spirits  are  as 
lively  as  their  hair  when  the  winds  have  become  entangled  in 
it,  and  are  striving  to  escape  its  golden  meshes.  How  they 
sing  !  How  they  chatter  !  How  they  laugh  !  How  their  faces 
flash  !  How  gay  and  buoyant  they  are  1  They  are  heaven's 
loan  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  sad  that  earth  does  not  appreciate 
the  gift. 

There  are  other  natures  graver  but  not  less  hopeful.  Some 
men  are  bom  with  big  brows  and  overshadowed  eyes,  and  im- 
mobile faces,  and  b'ps  which  suggest  everything  and  s^y  nothing, 
like  the  Sphinx.  They  have  cravings  deep  as  seas,  and  strong 
as  trade  winds,  which  blow  for  ever  without  exhaustion ;  and 
they  have  hope  touching  these  cravings,  but  of  this  hope  they 
say  nothing.  There  is  melody  in  them,  but  they  never  sing  a 
song.  The  warmth  of  the  tropics  is  in  their  blood,  but  the 
colour  of  their  skin  continues  steadfestiy  neutral.  They  are 
volcanic,  but  no  visible  token  of  the  inward  fire  is  ever  seen. 
They  are  for  ever  pent  They  say  nothing,  but  they  keep  doing. 
Their  acts  speak  for  them.  When  other  men'  give  way  they 
hold  on;  when  others  run,  they  stand;  when  others  go  to 
pieces,  they  condense  their  forces  into  greater  solidity.  Very 
often  they  are  perspective  men ;  they  keep  their  eye  fastened 
on  something  ahead.  That  something  may  be  this  side  of  the 
grave ;  it  may  be  the  other  side ;  but  whichever  side  it  be,  it  is 
the  same  to  them.  They  keep  their  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on 
it,  and  turn  not  in  their  pursuit  of  it  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  left. 

The  world  says  that  this  element  in  such  men  is  courage,  is 
giit,  is  perseverance ;  and  ihe  world  is  wrong.  It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  nor  all  three ;  it  is  hopefulness.  They  know 
that  force  and  eternity  give^  jnen  all  things.  They  know  that 
they  have  eteraity — that  they  can  count  on ;  and  hence  the 
solution  of  having  all  they  crave  is  simply  one  of  force.  Under- 
neath all  their  desires,  as  the  great  billow  which  is  underneath 
the  ship  and  which  heaves'  the  ship  up  and  on,  is  a  great  upn 
lifting  hope.  Look  at  tk^m  and  you  see  nothing ;  but  within 
they  are  luminous  with  the  glory  of  unrisen  sunrises. 
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Yes,  this  element  of  happiness  is  bom  in  some,  and  in  others 
it  is  not  born,  but  God's  intention  was  that  it  should  be  born  in 
all.     It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  it  entered  as  one  of  the 
original  ingredients  of  the  human  constitution.     Men  were  made 
as  trees  were  made,  branching  upward.     Among  trees   the 
willow  is  an  exception  and  not  the  rule.     Among  men  drooping 
natures  are  an  exception  and  not  the  rule.     Sad,  despondent 
children ;  children  with  all  their  vital  forces  at  an  ebb ;  children 
with  lachrymose  temperaments  and   eyes  that  see  only  the 
sombre  tints  in  Nature,  and  dispositions  that  reflect  only  the 
solemn  shades,  of  life,  are  such,  not  because  they  represent  the 
original  type  of  human  nature,  but  because  they  represent  a 
departure  and  a  lapse  from  the  original  type.     These  are  the 
children  that  are  bom,  not  from  the  normal  healthfulness  of 
the  race,  but  from  the  diseases  and  the  distempers  of  the  race. 
They  represent  disturbance  of  organ,  weakness  of  faculty,  and 
perversion  of  physical  and  mental  capacity,  and  not  that  perfect 
stature  and  balance  of  body  and  mind,  which  in  the  conception 
and  creation  stood  typical  of  the  race.   You  cannot  contemplate 
man  as  a  creation,  and  not  see  that  he  has  directly  derived  from 
his  Maker  great  steadiness  and  buoyancy  of  temperament. 

The  human  moods   untampered  with  and  unmodified  by 
human  transgression  of  Divine  law  would  reflect  the  Divine 
mood.     Human  temperaments  should  be  fac  similes  of  the 
Divine  temperament— ya^  similes  in  miniature.     Despondency 
is  of  the  devil  and  not  of  God ;  that  is,  it  has  come  to  the  race 
through  long  persistence  in  evil  courses   instead  of  upright 
behaviour,  until  a  casual  sensation  has  become  a  habit.     Re- 
demption of  the  race  is  redemption  from  despair  into  hope- 
fulness ;  it  is  transplanting  man  from  valleys  to  mountain  tops ; 
it  is  bringing  him  up  out  of  shadows  and  above  swamp  levels 
where  everything  is  damp  and  heavy,  where  all  growth  is  only 
for  decay,  and  planting  him  on  a  table-land  of  sunny  and  breezy 
exposure,    where   everything   is   bright  and   bracing,  and   all 
growths  are  tough  and-  fibrous  and  capable  of  the  highest  uses. 
And  thus  redemption  is  not  of  the  soul  as  something  distinct 
from  the  nature,  but  of  the  soul  as  synonymous  with  the  nature. 
Man^s  nature  is  not  one  thing  and  his  spirit  another,  as  the  case 
is  one  thing  and  the  jewel  inside,  another.     Nature  and  spirit 
are  one,  as  the  substance  of  the  diamond  and  the  unquenchable 
splendours  that  irradiate  it  are  one — the  beam  and  stone  cannot 
be  separated;  they  have  no  existence  apart;  they  represent 
unity  ;  th  eir  existence  is  co-eternal. 

When  we  talk  about  man's  redemption,  then,  we  are  talking 
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about  the  redemption  of  his  nature  :  that  is,  of  all  his  faculties, 
of  all  his  powers,  of  all  his  energies,  of  all  that  diamond-like 
consistency  of  being  of  which  the  soul  is  the  radiance.  If  one 
should  ask  me  "  Where  is  your  soul  ?  "  I  should  respond,  "  I 
am  my  soul."  If  one  should  say,  "  What  is  there  in  you  which 
is  redeemed?'*  I  should  reply,  "/am  redeemed."  Mood, 
temperament,  faculty,  power,  energy,  everything  that  makes  mcy 
is  what  is  covered  by  redemption.  The  sunrise  and  the  sun 
cannot  be  separated ;  the  soul  and  the  man  likewise  stand  for 
ever  joined. 

What  then  is  the  relation  which  this  element  of  hopefulness 
sustains  to  man  ?  Is  it  a  structural  part  of  him  ?  Is  it  one  of 
the  native  forces? — one  of  the  inherent  energies?  Or  is  it 
something  adopted  into  the  system, — a  new  principle  grafted 
into  the  human  organism  by  the  election  of  judgment  impelled 
by  necessity  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  It  is  not  grafted 
upon  him.  It  is  not  adopted  into  the  group  of  his  native  forces 
as  a  child  not  bom  in  a  family  is  adopted  into  a  family.  It  is 
normal  to  his  nature.  It  stands  as  one  among  the  native  and 
inherent  forces  of  his  constitution.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  divine  similitude  in  Iiim, 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  a  minor  faculty — a  tributary  energy  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  major  faculties.  To  me  it  seems  the  great 
central,  current-like  force  in  the  human  system.  Out  of  it  come 
the  noble  propulsions  of  man's  life.  Without  its  action  he 
would  neither  perform  nor  achieve.  It  is  the  hand  which 
directs  him  when  he  walks ;  and  it  is  the  hand  which  lifts 
him  when  he  has  fallen.  It  is  along  such  a  line  of  analysis 
that  the  apostle  Paul  reached  his  conclusion,  when,  thinking  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-beings,  he  exclaimed,  "  For  we  are  saved 
by  hopeJ'^    • 

The  first  thing  then,  that  Christianity  does  to  man  is  to  charge 
into  his  withered  veins, — withered  by  sin, — the  forces  of  an 
undying  hope.  No  preaching  is  so  wretched  in  its  influence  ; 
so  far  from  the  line  of  action  which  the  Spirit  pursues,  as  that 
which  tends  to  take  courage  out  of  a  man  and  thrust  him  into 
moral  despair.  And  yet  much  of  our  preaching  has  been 
calculated  to  debase  man  and  make  him  seem  low,  weak  and 
powerless  in  his  own  eyes.  Men  have  been  preached  into 
nothingness.  Men  have  been  preached  into  such  a  sense  of 
inability  that  they  have  been  made  numb  in  all  the  nerves  of 
their  action,  and  to  feel  that  salvation  could  only  come  to 
them  from  a  mercy  outside  of  themselves,  and  in  such  an 
arbitrary  manner  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  pray  for  it  and 
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wait  for  it  In  this  way  not  a  few  have  been  so  paralysed  with 
hopelessness  that  they  have  lain  helpless  amid  theirs  sins  for 
years ;  almost  indifferent  amid  their  sins. 

Now  all  this  is  wrong.  The  object  of  Christianity  truly  in- 
terpreted is  to  encourage  men,  not  discourage  them.  It  comes 
to  a  soul  as  a  strong  cool  breeze  comes  to  a  reaper  at  work  in 
the  blistering  fields  on  a  sultry  day.  How  the  delicious 
current  braces  him  up  and  puts  new  strength  into  his  back  and 
a  new  energy  into  his  frame.  So  Christianity  comes  to  man 
fainting  and  discouraged  under  the  exposure  of  his  sins,  and 
blows  new  courage  into  him  and  braces  him  for  virtuous  action. 
God  is  like  that  dear  friend  of  yours,  hearer,  that  never  comes 
to  you  without  cheering  you  up  and  making  you  feel  stronger 
to  bear  your  poverty  and  your  pains.  The  first  action  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  make  the  sinner  hopeful  of  being  better  than  he  is. 

More  than  one  man  has  been  saved  in  this  way, — saved  from 
despondency,  from  temptation,  from  sin.  Every  soul  must  have 
some  divine  impulse  in  it,  or  it  will  never  move  on  in  the 
divine  life.  Every  pilot  must  have  some  landmark,  some 
beacon,  some  star,  to  steer  by,  or  his  hand  will  let  go  the  whqel 
in  sheer  despair.  And  when  such  an  experience  is  granted 
one;  when  the  best  in  him  is  brought  out  by  contact  with 
something  better  than  itself;  when  connection  with  purity  elicits 
purity,-  and  a  hope  holier  than  he  ever  had  known  springs  up 
within  him,  and  takes  a  celestial  form,  and  bends  over  him  with 
a  face  like  a  star, — how  it  enriches,  how  it  glorifies  him! 
Forces  in  his  nature,  hitherto  imknown,  are  felt,  as  the  sap  in 
spring-time  is  felt  in  the  trees ;  and  his  faculties  leaf  out,  and 
all  his  graces,  which  had  existed  only  as  possibilities,  bud  and 
blossom, '  and  become  actual.  His  capacities  are  multiplied : 
what  was  dormant  is  aroused  to  action ;  the  dead  sea-level  of 
life  breaks  into  ripples  under  the  heavenly  impulse,  and  his 
energies  go  voyaging  forth  in  swiftest  traffic  of  benevolence  like 
ships  sailing  with  distended  sails.  What  a  change  has  come  to 
the  man.  How  drooping  he  was ;  how  expectant  he  is  !  How 
weak  he  was ;  how  strong  he  has  become !  How  his  nature 
sings  inwardly.  His  hands,  too,  have  become  tuneful  and  keep 
time  to  the  beat  and  measure  of  that  divine  song  whose  melody 
has  gone  forth  to  all  the  earth  and  whose  words  are  heard  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  hopefulness  of  Christian 
discipleship.  The  thought  that  you  can  succeed  in  keeping 
heart  and  hand  clean  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  persevere. 
The  contest  is  no  longer  a  heavy,  dragging,  spiritless  contest,  but 
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a  brave,  hopeful  one.  The  current  you  stand  in  may  be  deep, 
swift  and  hissing,  and  you  may  at  times  be  swayed  and  staggered 
by  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  by  care  and  effort,  by  a  careful 
placing  of  your  feet,  and  keeping  your  powers  weH  collected, 
you  cannot  make  headway  against  it.  Such  a  hope  as  this  is 
essential  to  piety.  It  is  the  mother  of  all  courage,  and  the 
food  which  feeds  the  growing  life  of  the  soul. 

All   profoundly  religious  natures    are  profoundly  hopefuls 
Paul  said,  "  Charity  hopeth  all  things."     When  a  man  feels 
that  he  is  beloved  of  God  ;  when  he  feels  that  heaven  is  on  his  ■ 
side  and  he  can  call  all  its  resources  to  his  aid ;  when  he  feels 
that  sin  is  accidental,  «and  virtue  the  generic  force  of  the  universe 
and  that  at  last,  in  the  supreme  moment,  in  the  ultimate  ex*-. 
pression  of  things  for  and  things  against  him,  the  whole  universe* 
will  swing  itself  into  his  side  of  the  scale ;  when  a  man  feels  all 
this  in  his  innermost  heart,  he  is  lifted  above  all  possibility  of- 
despair.     Weak  hope  is  born  of  a  weak  faith.      The  soul  that' 
apprehends  God  rightly,  and  its  relation  to  Him,  is  borne  up  as 
on  eagle's  wings.      It  lives  above  all  clouds  and  moves  in  the 
sunshine  which  streams  from  an  orb  that  never  sets. 

It  is  the  fault  of  our  theology,  and  not  of  the  New  Testament* 
that  our  churches  are  filled  with  Christians  whose  hope  is  so 
conditional,  has  so  many  "  ifs  "  and  **buts  "  to  it  that  it  resem- 
bles anything,  almost,  better  than  that  with  which  Paul  likened 
it.  For  an  anchor  is  a  sure  thing,  a  fixed  thing,  a  thing  which 
stays  where  you  put  it  and  holds  steadily  whatever  is  attached 
to  it.  An  anchor  means  security ;  and  security  on  shipboard 
means  joy  on  deck.  Theology  for  the  most  part  is  only  infer- 
ence, is  only  speculation,  is  only  what  men  think;  but  the 
gospel  is  statement,  is  fact,  is  what  God  has  said.  Theology 
torments  men.  The  gospel  comforts  them.  Theology  cuts 
men  adrift.  The  gospel  anchors  them  :  and  he  whose  soul  has 
not  what  men  think,  but  what  God  says,  for  its  anchor,  is  held 
steadfastly  in  spite  of  all  winds  that  ever  blew,  and  of  all 
billows  that  ever  rolled. 

Well,  some  say  I  am  over  hopeful  of  men.  I  am  hopeful  of 
them,  because  God  is  hopeful  of  them.  I  know  that  many  of 
the  human  race  are  vile.  I  know  that  giving  them  only  this 
mortal  life  to  improve  in,  the  result  is  discouraging ;  but  I  know 
also  that  God  is  all  power,  and  all  love,  and  all  energy ;  that 
eternity  is  long,  and  God  patient,  and  this  knowledge  feeds  my 
hope  and  keeps  it  growthful.  If  God,  who  knows  sin  better 
than  I  do,  and  appreciates  its  evil  capacity  to  thwart  and  vex 
better  than  I  can ;  if  He,  I  say,  never  despairs  in  regard  to  His 
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earthly  children,  why-should  I?  "Shall I  not  hnitate  Him  in  the 
cheerful  courage  of  His  mood  whicb  characterises  the'  New 
Testament  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  called  the*  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  book  in  all  literature?  When  heaven 
gets  discouraged,  then  may  we  droop.  When  .  God  withdraws 
His  Spirit  from  men  arid  gives  them  up,  then  may  we  despair. 
But  while  He  keeps  steadily  on  in  this  economy  of  grace ;  while 
He  continues  his  efforts  at  their  salvation,  it  would  be  a  wicked 
shame  for  us  to  despond  touching  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man. 

Nor  can  I  understand  how  people  can  be  despondent  touchr 
ing  mankind.  I  cannot  understand  why  they  preach  and  talk 
and  pray  the  race  down  so  much  and  up  so  little.  To  me 
everything, .  looked  at  in  a  large  way,  seems  going  on  about 
right.  The  tide  of  human  progress  is  evidently  at  its  flood,  and 
the  race,  like  a  ship,  is  plainly  being  lifted  from  the  wretched 
reef  whereon  it  has  so  long  lodged.  I  do  not  expect  she  will 
swing  off  into  deep  water  in  my  day.  But  what  matters  it  ?  If 
not  in  my  day  then  let  it  be  later  on.  Some  day  it  will  come. 
That  I  know ;  for  I  can  trace  a  law  through  all  the  pages  of 
history  as  plainly  as  I  can  a  thread  of  gold  through  a  piece  of 
dark  cloth  when  unrolled  before  my  eyes.  The  law  is  this : 
That  the  world  has  moved  onward  and  upward  by  an  ever 
accelerated  motion  and  multiplying  accumulation  of  forces. 
The  driving  power  has  increased  as  the  train  has  gone  thundei?- 
ing  on ;  and  never  did ,  good  influences  move  so  fast ;  never 
did  they  control  and  sliape  so  many  as  they  do  to-day.  The 
perfect  day  is  not  yet ;  but  the  night  is  passed,  the  twilight  is 
come,  and  the  east  gives  proof  that  the  sun  is  not  far  below  the 
horizon  line. 

It  is  from  this  consideration  of  God's  hopefulness  touching 
all,  that  we  draw  hope  as  to  each  and  every  one.  For  we  find 
that  Divine  Love  clings  to  the  one  with  as  much  hopefulness  as  it 
does  to  the.  many.  Can  you  not  recall  cases  which  illustrate 
the  hopeful  courage  with  which  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  has 
sought  for  His  lost,  ones?  Cannot  some  of  you  recall  the 
cheerful  perseverance  with  which  He  sought  for  you  ?  Mesi- 
senger  after  messenger  was  sent  out  to  find  you ;  but  you  evaded 
them.  Mercy  came  to  wash  the  stains  away  with  her  cleansing 
and  make  you  presentable  to  your  Heavenly  Father,  and  you 
actually  hid  yourself  from  her  seeking  hand  and  calling  voice; 
You  were  starving  for  bread,  and  yet  you  would  not  touch  the 
loaf:  you  were  dying  with  thirst  and  yet  you  would  not  put 
your  lips  to  the  bubbling  spring.  You  did  everything — neglect,' 
avoidance,  refusal,  resistance, — to  discourage  Mercy ;  but  she 
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would  not  be  discouraged.  She  had  been  commissioned  to 
seek  you,  and  seek  she  did.  She  tracked  you  in  all  your  wicked 
wanderings.  She  followed  you  in  all  your  devious  windings — 
through  thickets  and  into  chasms  she  pursued.  At  last,  when 
father  and  mother,  perhaps,  had  forsaken  you,  the  mercy  of 
God  found  you — found  you  like  a  lamb  wounded  by  wolves ; 
found  you  torn,  bleeding  and  dying ;  found  you  and  lifted  you 
in  her  arms,  and  brought  you  to  her  home  and  laid  you  on  the 
bosom  of  Infinite  Love.  When  all  others  had  given  you  up, 
God  held  to  His  hope,  and  by  His  hope  you  were  saved. 

Well,  let  us  all  be  like  God  in  this  respect.  Let  us  despair 
of  no  one.  If  any  of  you  have  children,  or  friends,  or 
relatives,  that  are  far  away  from  the  true  way  of  living ;  that 
are  disorderly  and  wild ;  that  are  even  base  and  vile,  be  not 
discouraged.  Hope  and  pray  always.  Die  hoping  and  praying. 
Salvation  will  look  as  sweet  to  you  from  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  as  it  does  on  this  side.  Build  your  hope  on  the  hopeful- 
ness of  God.  Remember  that  He  still  holds  to  His  purpose 
to  save  men,  and  that  His  love  is  a  seeking  love,  as  truly  as 
a  saving  love. 

And  so  we  discover  that  underneath  the  Divine  plan  to  save 
men  is  the  hope  that  men  can  be  saved.  Heaven  knows  what 
it  is  about ;  knows  what  it  has  undertaken ;  knows  the  Ad- 
versary fully ;  and  it  knows  that  it  will  succeed  in  its  endeavour 
of  human  salvation.  Hell  will  be  outwitted  in  its  wicked  game- 
Hell  will  be  outgeneralled  in  its  attempt  to  capture  earth.  Hell 
will  be  outnumbered  as  a  thousand  to  one  both  in  the  men  en- 
listed for  the  fight,  and  in  the  results  of  the  contest. 

I  have  no  idea  that  hell  is  populous  and  heaven  scant  in  its 
inhabitants  :  no  idea  that  hell  swarms  and  heaven  is  like  a  city 
of  empty  houses.  While  the  Son  of  God  is  preparing  **  man- 
sions," the  Spirit  of  God  is  preparing  men  and  women  to  fill 
them.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  the  Bible,  or  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  God  is  to  suffer  a  gigantic  defeat,  and 
Satan  to  win  a  stupendous  victory  in  reference  to  our  race. 
Such  a  suggestion  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  faith  in  God.  It 
places  the  control  and  the  mastery  of  the  universe  in  the  wrong 
hands.  It  accomplishes  in  theory  what  Satan  strove  in  his  re- 
bellion to  accomplish  in  fact, — ^wrenches  the  sceptre  of  dominion 
from  the  hands  of  infinite  benevolence  and  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  what  would  thus  be  made  infinite  hate.  Such  a  theory  of 
terminal  results  touching  the  redemption  of  man  runs  perilously 
near  the  dethronement  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Power,  and  of 
placing  Him,  as  contrasted  with  Satan,  in  the  minority,  both 
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as  regards  numbers  of  adherents  and  the  measure  of  innate 
capacity. 

I  have  no  idea  that  God  ever  gives  up  a  soul  either  in  this 
world  or  another  world,  so  long  as  in  the  economy  of  His  grace, 
there  is  one  resource  left,  or  in  His  infinite  ingenuity  one  un- 
tried suggestion.  God  give  up  a  soul !  The  thought  is  dread- 
ful enough  to  darken  the  great  white  throne  with  suspicion. 
God  give  up  a  soul !  It  is  not  the  loss  of  a  soul  which  gives  us 
the  climax  to  such  a  thought.  The  combination  rolls  up  against 
the  mind  only  when  we  see  with  inward  shrinking  and  horror 
that  such  a  suspicion  takes  the  godliness  out  of  God,  Why,  what 
father  has  a  right  to  give  up  his  boy  ?  What  mother  has  a  right 
to  turn  a  daughter  from  her  door,  though  she  bring  to  the  mar- 
ble steps  the  rags  of  beggary,  the  mire  of  the  gutter,  and  the 
fruit  of  sin  in  her  arms  ?  Checks  may  be  imposed ;  discipline 
insisted  on ;  wise  government  administered ;  but  in  his  heart,  in 
her  soul,  father  and  mother  must  hold  on  to  and  hold  up  their 
offspring  or  stand  condemned  before  the  bar  of  the  world's 
wisest  and  holiest  censure.  Hearken,  now :  "  If  ye,  then,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  thatask  Him."  And  what  did  the  Psalmist  say ?  '*  When 
my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take 
me  up."  Shall  we,  therefore,  believe  that  God,  whose  love 
is  stronger  than  all  earthly  love — God,  whose  loving  is  purer 
and  stronger  than  mother's  and  father's —  shall  we,  therefore, 
believe  that  God  will  desert  any  child  of  His  when  he  stands 
cast  down  and  trodden,  as  it  were,  under  the  feet  of  Satan 
in  the  supreme  emergency  of  his  life  ?  No ;  such  a  thought 
suspicions  the  divinity  of  Deity  itself. 

The  spirit  which  pre-eminently  characterises  the  Christian 
discipleship  is  that  of  hopefulness.  It  is  to  the  gospel  plan  of 
salvation  what  the  odour  is  to  the  flower,  the  most  subtle  and  ex- 
quisite expression  of  it.  Christianity  goes  up  to  a  man  who  is 
down,  with  a  cheerful  smile  and  a  brave  light  in  her  eyes,  says 
"  Come,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it ;  let 
me  help  you."  If  she  comes  across  a  man  who  is  morally  blind, 
she  says,  "  Give  me  your  hand,  I  will  lead  you  along.  No 
matter  if  you  do  stumble ;  no  matter  if  you  do  fall ;  only  hold 
on,  and  I  will  lead  and  lift  you."  If  she  finds  you  some  morning, 
disappointed,  chafed  and  despondent,  she  cries  cheerily, "  Come, 
come,  cheer  up,  my  friend.  God  never  made  you  to  look  and 
act  in  that  way."  If  she  finds  one  suspicious,  bitter,  cruel, 
Pharisaical,  her  eyes  darken  and  her  brows  contract,  and  she 
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demands,  "Why  do  you  make  a  devil  of  yourself P  Why  do 
you  carry  the  moods  of  hell  around  your  heart  ?  "  If  she  comes 
across  one  who*  is  eating  and  drinking  too  much ;  who  is 
growing  to  love  the  plate  and  the  glass  overmuch;  who  is  get- 
ting gross  and  heavy  in  his  tendencies  and  tastes ;  who  is  living 
downward  toward  the  base  parts  of  himself,  she  plants  herself 
over  against  him,  and  says,  "  Why  are  you  making  a  brute  of 
yourself?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  live  like  a  swine  in  your 
appetites?  Come,  purify  yourself,  and  live  as  a  man  should 
live/'' 

You  see,  therefore,  that  no  one  should  despair  of  himself,  of 
herself,  morally.     I  say  no  one.     I  am  not  preaching  the  hope- 
fulness of  the  gospel  spirit  to  you  who  are  white  and  correct  5 
you  who  were  born  like  eagles  on  the  summits  of  privilege,  and 
who  have  lived  in  pure  air  and  sunny  surroundings  all  your  years 
— ^lived  so  far  above  the  clouds  of  temptation  that  their  shadows 
never  darkened  on  your  soul  and  their  bolts  never  smote  you. 
No,  not  to  you ;  but  to  you  who  are  here  who  were  born  morally 
low  down  j  who  took  the  fever  of  passion  out  of  the  hot  veins  of 
your  parents ;  who  have  felt  the  Satan  of  appetite,  the  Satan  of 
an  inefficient  conscience,  the  Satan  of  accursed  cravings,  the 
Satan  of  low  desires  as  an  inner  force ;  to  you,  if  there  be  any 
such  here,  who  have  been  possessed  of  the  Devil  from  your 
youth  up,  do  I  say,  speaking  as  the  mouth-piece  of  God,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  as  a  student  of  those  redeeming  and  up- 
lifting forces  that  are  in  Christianity — I  do  not  despair  of  a 
single  one  of  you.     You  can  all  be  saved  of  whatever  is  now 
working  for  your  swift  destruction  :  and  more,  you  can  all  help 
save  yourselves.     Stop  lying,  stop  cheating  your  creditors,  stop 
drinking,  stop  short  in  your  bitterness  toward  your  wife ;  stop 
in  whatever  form  of  devilishness  you  are  engaged  in  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  you  shall  be  saved.     "  But  oh,  sir,  my  sins,"  you 
say,  "my  sins, — hundreds,  thousands,  millions  of  them.     They 
are  as  a  cloud  between  me  and  God.    They  hide  Him.    I  cannot 
see  His  face.     What  shall  I  do?"     Do?    Look  up.    Have  you 
never  seen  a  cloud  in  front  of  the  sun  ?     Yet  did  you  ever  see  a 
cloud  that  the  sun  did  not  finally  penetrate ;  did  not  finally 
scatter  so  that  the  dark  shadow  of  it  beneath  left  the  meadow  ? 
The  sun  is  king  over  all  clouds,  and  at  the  shining  of  his  beams 
the  shadows  disperse  and  the  gloom  flies  away.     And  so  God, 
through  the  brightness  of  His  mercy,  has  mastery  over  all  sin, 
and  no  cloud  of  guilt  over  man's  head  has  ever  been  able  to 
keep  his  soul  in  its  shadow,  when  He,  in  answer  to  asking  eyes, 
has  lifted  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  the  face  of  His 
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sinful  child.  Look  up,  then,  you  who  despair  because  of  your 
sinfulness.  Look  up  and  stand  happy  in  the  light  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  the  effulgence  that 
streams  from  His  love  for  His  creatures. 

"  Which  hope,"  said  Paul,  '*  we  have  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul, 
both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the 
vail."  Within  the  vail, — that  is  not  here,  it  is  farther  on.  Do 
not  forget  that.  Put  not  your  hope  here  in  this  world.  Put  it 
not  in  your  riches^  nor  in  your  strength,  nor  in  your  mwtal  sur- 
roundings. Let  not  the  hope  of  your  souls  be  placed  this  side 
of  the  grave.  All  hopes  so  placed  shall  fail.  Though  they 
shine  as  stars,  they  will  fall.  Though  they  be  as  suns,  they  shall 
suffer  an  eternal  eclipse.  Though  they  stand  solid  as  the  earthy 
they  shall  crumble  into  fragments.  Though  they  be  far-reaching 
as  the  firmament,  they  will  shrivel  and  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll.  Place  your  hope  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  Place 
it  higher  than  the  earth.  Place  it  above  the  sky ;  beyond  the 
stars;  farther  on  and  farther  up  than  the  line  which  the  sun  marks 
in  its  course.  Place  it  within  the  vail,  and  it  shall  be  as  an 
anchor,  sure  and  steadfast  for  ever  and  ever. 

Be  comforted,  therefore,  all  you  who  are  sorely  tried  and 
rudely  buffeted  now.  The  future  will  recompense  you.  Be 
cheerful,  all- you  who  miss  what  you  purely  long  for  now.  '  You 
shall  find  your  happiness  by-and-by.  Be  hopeful,  all  you  who 
are  despondent  now ;  whose  tears  are  your  meat  day  and  night ; 
for  it  is  written  that  sorrow  endareth  but  for  a  night,  but  joy 
conieth  in  the  morning.  You  are  journeying  out  of  your  troubles, 
and  by-and-by  a  hand  that  men  in  their  ignorance  shrink  from, 
but  which  is  as- kindly  as  the  hand  of  a  nurse  to  tired  children, 
will  lay  its  gentle  clasp  in  yours  and  lead  you  out  of  all  shadows, 
up  the  road  of  endless  life,  into  the  presence  of  Him  in  whose 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore.  And  this  is  the  hope  that  cheers  all  disciples  ot 
Christ  by  the  way,  and  amid  all  disappointments  and  distresses 
gives  them  patience  to  endure  until  the  end. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

"  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here  !  or,  lo  there !  for  behold,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you." — lAtke  xvii.  21. 

We  all  know,  without  description,  what  the  kingdom  of  man  is ; 
for  the  education  and  the  habit  of  our  lives  have  alike  given  us 
understanding  of  it  We  know  that  it  represents  material  forces, 
and  the  combination  of  them ;  that  it  represents  material  in- 
terests and  the  way  in  which  they  affect  one  another;  that  it 
represents  principles  only  as  these  are  connected  with  material 
interests  and  forces.  The  kingdom  of  man  is  a  kingdom  that 
has  location  and  boundary,  within  which,  and  at  which,  the 
power  which  represents  it  is.  It  is  composed  of  cities,  of  the 
magnificence  of  their  architecture,  and  the  splendour  of  those 
achievements  which  can  be  expressed  in  wood  and  stone,  and 
works  of  human  skill.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  ships,  and  of  those 
triumphs  of  commerce  which  represent  traffic.  It  is  a  kingdom 
of  schools,  of  colleges,  of  universities,  and  of  an  intellectual 
system  which  concerns  the  mind  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  kingdom 
of  military  power,  of  soldiers  and  captains,  of  magistrates  and 
rulers ;  of  those  who  exert  authority  because  elected  thereunto, 
or  bom  thereunto,  and  have  at  their  command  the  terrible 
enginery  of  war.  Such,  in  brief,  is  our  knowledge  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and,  looking  at  it  from  our  point  of  view,  we  can  all 
understand  that  it  has  its  glories,  and  that  it  has  its  shame ;  it 
has  the  appearance  of  solidity,  and  yet  history  has  taught  us 
that  in  all  earthly  kingdoms,  are  the  seeds  of  decay  and  the 
elements  that  work  out  swift  destruction. 

Into  this  idea  of  a  kingdom,  the  earth,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  universally  educated ;  the  word  has  become  a  symbol  for 
all  this  material  expression,  which  we  have  hinted  at,  and  the 
symbol  of  nothing  else.  The  finer  forces  which  give  expression 
to  a  people's  inner  life,  the  influences  which  are  generated  in 
pious  souls,  the  pure  affections,  the  noble  dreams,  the  aspirations 
of  a  people  after  that  which  is  fine,  white,  and  holy, — these  the 
word  kingdom  never  symbolised.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  the  Jews  easily  fell  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
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that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  different  in  nothing  from 
earthly  kingdoms,  save  in  the  greater  magnitude  of  its  extent 
and  the  more  magnificent  expression  of  its  energies.  To  them 
it  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  worldly  empire,  of  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  central  ruler ;  of  which  they  were  to  be  citizens, 
enjoying  its  earthly  privileges  *and  sharing  its  earthly  honours  ; 
and  to  this  empire  of  which  they  were  to  be  citizens,  and  the 
Messiah  king,  the  whole  world,  all  other  nations,  all  other 
empires,  all  other  tribes  and  people,  were  to  .be  brought  into 
submission.  It  was  a  magnificent  dream.  It  was  a  dream  like 
the  dream  of  Alexander ;  like  the  dream  of  Caesar  \  like  the 
dream  of  Bonaparte.  The  largeness  of  the  ambition  elevates 
the  aspiration  above  contempt ;  the  audacity  of  the  expectation 
at  least  challenges  one's  admiration. 

Now,  this  dream  had  become  not  only  national,  but  the 
national  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  was  the  bread 
on  which  they  fed  their  hunger  in  slavery,  and  the  water  with 
which  they  quenched  their  thirst  No  matter  how  debased  the 
Jew  might  be  /  no  matter  how  he  was  pressed  down  into  the 
dust,  prone  and  prostrate,  with  the  foot  of  power  on  his  neck, 
he  still  built  his  hope  on  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  to  come. 
From  the  depths  of  his  degradation  he  looked,  and  saw  in  the 
distant  time,  the  vision  of  his  national  life  fulfilled.  Amid  tears, 
poverty,  and  the  bitter  disappointment  of  dying  too  soon,  he 
cheered  his  soul  with  the  confident  expectation  that,  even 
though  he  perished  before  his  people  had  come  to  the  destiny 
ahead,  yet  his  children  would  come  to  it,  and  his  children's 
children  receive  the  reward  of  his  suffering.  And  looking  back, 
as  we  can,  along  the  line  of  history,  and  seeing  how  bitterly 
disappointed  the  Jew  has  been, — how  utterly  unlike  is  his 
present  position  from  what  his  forefathers  dreamed  it  would  be, 
— we  are  taught  the  emptiness  of  human  pride  and  the  folly  of 
selfish  expectation.  We  are  also  .taught  how  slight  and  un- 
steady are  the  foundations  of  temporal  power,  how  easily  the 
loftiest  structure  of  man's  building  is  tumbled  over,  and  how 
evanescent  are  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  thus  taught,  we  are 
led  to  exclaim  :  "  Neither  the  building  of  cities,  nor  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ships,  nor  the  erection  of  factories,  nor  all  the 
triumphs  of  material  progress  which  we  Americans  see  around 
us,  can  preserve  us  from  the  fate  of  the  Jews."  We  must  charge 
into  the  inertness  of  matter  the  vivacity  of  spirit.  We  must 
connect  our  progress  with  the  progression  of  virtue.  We  must 
mingle  the  sublime  in  the  base,  and  give  the  character  of 
heaven  to  the  accomplishments  of  our  hands ;  or  else,  what  we 
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build  today  to-morrow  shall  tear  down;  and  what  this  century 
erects,  the  next  shall  entomb. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  material  kingdom  of  which  we  know 
so  well,  there  are  other  kingdoms  whose  powers  are  as  positive, 
whose  accomplishments  are  as  magnificent,  and  whose  destinies 
are  more  enduring.  And  it  is  of  these,  and  the  connection  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  with  God,  that  I  would  speak  this 
morning. 

Having  glanced  at  the  kingdom  which  is  outward  and 
material ;  having  measured  it  somewhat  in  our  mind,,  and  seen 
what  is  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  let  us  now  take  a  glance 
at  the  kingdoms  that  are  not  outward  but  are  inward  \  the 
kingdoms  that  are  not  material  but  of  a  finer  substance  than 
matter,  and  whose  forces  and  powers  are  represented  by  other 
than  materialistic  ones.  And  of  these  kingdoms  we  mention 
three.  Yes,  there  are  three  empires  that  the  eye  cannot  see, 
and  the  ear  cannot  hear,  and  the  senses  of  man  cannot  perceive; 
but  they  are  empires,  nevertheless,  and  empires  of  power  and 
potency,  of  knowledge  and  duration,  such  as  matter,  even  in  its 
most  i)owerful  forms  of  expression,  cannot  embody.  And  the 
first  of  these  kingdoms  that  are  hidden,  and  unseen,  and  mystic, 
is  the  kingdom  of  Mind ;  and  the  second,  which  no  one  has 
seen,  but  the  energies  of  which  all  feel,  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heart ;  and  the  third,  which  is  finer  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  which  is  more  hidden  and  mystic,  the  ])oundaries  of  which 
no  one  can  ascertain,  and  the  destiny  of  which  no  mind  can  fully 
perceive,  is  the  kingdom  of  Soul. 

In  the  way  of  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Mind,  I  need 
say  little ;  for  it  is  the  kingdom  that  you  have  traversed,  and 
all  those  who  dwell  in  it  you  know,  and  the  glories  of  it  you 
know  ;•  but  its  population,  its  thought,  and  the  number  of  the 
thoughts  that  people  it  no  one  can  tell.  Its  census  has  never 
been  taken  and  never  may  be.  In  this  kingdom  of  thought 
there  are  no  graves  ;  for  a  thought  once  born  never  dies.  It 
may  grow  and  change  its  stature  and  appearance ;  it  may  be  old 
tO'  this  generation  and  new  to  the  next ;  it  may  seem  to  have 
served  its  uses  and  be  about  to  die ;  but  they  who  watch  it, 
observe  that  when,  apparently,  it  is  about  to  die,  it  is  often  upon 
the  point  of  being  bom  again.  A  thought  once  launched  into 
the  air,  clothed  in  fitting  speech ;  a  thought  that  once  agitates 
a' mind,  and  starts  an  idea  or  a  conception,  has*  entered  upon 
aa- endless  career.  It  has  started  on  a  journey  that  shall  finally 
bring  it  to  every  threshold  on  the  earth,  and  cause  its  knockings 
to  be  heard  at  the  portals  of  every  intellect.     The  palaces,  that 
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kings  build  of  stone  and  wood,  age,  or  are  destroyed  by  fire,  or 
the  processes  of  time  sap  their  foundations  and  they  fall ;  even 
the  temples  that  are  dedicated  to  the  divinities  that  the  nations 
worship  are  not  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  age.  Ships  are 
launched,  sail  their  courses,  and  make  their  voyage,  and  finally 
are  overwhelmed  in  the  waves.  Even  monuments  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  great  men,  and  which  are  guarded  by 
the  sanctity  of  tradition  and  history  alike,  yield  at  last  to  the 
corrosion  of  time,  become  defaced,  pass  into  a  period  of  neglect, 
and  then  disappear.  But  the  temples  that  the  mind  builds ;  the 
palaces  that  the  intellect  of  man  erects ;  the  majestic  fabrics 
which  the  imagination  creates  and  sends  forth  on  these  voyages, 
which  have  for  their  objects  the  commerce  of  human  ideas  \  the 
systems  which  it  constmicts,  even  the  theories  which  it  fabri- 
cates, never  die ;  these  belong  to  those  creations  that  are  in- 
vulnerable to  time.  They  belong  to  that  range  of  creation 
which  is  imperishable;  they  represent  a  power  which  is  both 
august  and  everlasting. 

Not  only  are  the  creations  within  the  kingdom  of  Mind 
immortal,  but  the  kings  that  rule  over  this  kingdom  suffer  no 
dethronement.  A  man  who  rules  his  kingdom  with  the  sceptre 
of  martial  force,  who  sends  forth  his  edicts  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, who  sustains  his  influence  by  police  arrangements,  has 
but  a  feeble  tenure  on  the  royalty  of  his  position ;  his  dignity  is 
but  temporary — is  often  but  an  accident  of  fortune.  At  the 
longest  he  rules  but  for  a  few  years  and  then  is  gathered  to  his 
fathers ;  and  if  his  power  consist  only  in  that  which  these  out- 
ward and  material  forces  represent,  his  power  dies  with  him, 
and  his  name  and  his  influence  perish  together.  But  wherever 
you  find  a  man  who  is  able  to  stand  king  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mind;  wherever  you  find  one  born  with  command,  destined 
unto  a  throne ;  wherever  you  find  one  whose  intellect  is  his 
sceptre  and  the  splendour  of  whose  genius  is  his  crown,  you 
have  found  a  man  to  whom  all  ages  and  all  people  bow.  It  is 
twenty-five  hundred  years  since  Confucius  lived,  and  yet  to-day 
more  than  one-half  of  the  human  species  yield  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  perception.  It  is  twenty-three  hundred  years  since 
Socrates  drank  the  poisoned  cup,  but  Socrates  is  as  much  alive, 
has  as  vital  an  appearance,  is  as  profoundly  reverenced  and 
loved  as  when  he  lay  dying  with  his  disciples  around  him. 

And  there  is  another  greater  than  Confucius,  greater  than 
Socrates, — even  the  Author  of  our  religion,  who,  for  nineteen 
centuries,  has  been  absent  from  the  earth,  but  during  those 
nineteen  hundred  years  has  suffered  no  decadence  of  power,  no 
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infringement  of  influence,  but  years  have  seemed  to  add  to  the 
majesty  of  the  one,  and  the  energy  of  the  other.  And  you  may 
take  lesser  men — men  whose  intellects  were  not  inspired— ^men 
who  did  not  tie  themselves  to  that  whose  flight  is  like  the 
movement  of  the  eagle — religion ;  men  who  were  not  elevated 
by  it  as  it  soared  forward  and  upward  through  the  years,  draw- 
ing the  race  in  the  line  of  its  flight ;  men  like  Homer,  like 
Virgil,  men  like  Dante,  and  Milton,  and  Shakespeare;  men  like 
Bacon  and  Locke  \  these  men  were  kings,  and  are  kings,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mind.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  of  them,  that 
they  rule  over  oiir  sensibilities.  At  the  motion  of  their  hands, 
our  thoughts  start  up  for  service.  Whenever  they  appear 
before  us  we  involuntarily  bow  to  the  greatness  of  their  presence. 
The  touch  of  their  finger  communicates  life,  and  we  are 
quickened  by  their  contact.  Their  kingdom  is  like  a  sea  that 
has  no  shore ;  it  is  limitless.  Their  kingdom  is  like  an  empire 
that  includes  all  nations.  Their  sovereignty  is  cosmopolitan. 
The  race  of  man,  irrespective  of  local  boundaries,  irrespective 
of  governmental  divisions,  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  their 
dominion. 

But  if  this  be  true  of  the  intellect,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heart  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  those  all-embracing 
affections  which  sweep  the  shining  circumference  of  their 
power  around  all  human  beings  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that 
kingdom  which  represents  the  emotion  of  human  breasts : 
the  emotion  of  parentage,  the  emotion  of  filial  relationship,  the 
emotion  of  humanity  ?  Where  will  you  find  the  man  or  woman 
that  is  not  a  subject  of  this  kingdom  ?  Where  will  you  find 
the  bosom,  savage  or  civilised,  ignorant  or  learned,  that  has 
not  felt  the  throb  of  affection  ?  And  where  in  this  kingdom 
will  you  find  any  traces  of  age,  any  evidence  of  weariness,  any 
vestige  of  decay,  any  proof  that  it  has  an  end  ?  Look  where 
you  will ;  sight  it  from  whatever  point  of  view  you  choose ; 
measure  it  by  whatever  standard  your  ingenuity  can  invent,  and 
you  will  find  that  this  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  that  knows  not 
the  measurement  of  time,  that  suffiers  not  the  infringements  of 
age,  that  has  never  felt,  and  may  never  feel,  the  weakening  of 
duratioAi.  Look  at  it  from  whatever  point  you  please,  and  if 
you  will  give  it  personification  and  picture  it  as  a  man,  you  will 
find  it  to  be  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his  vigour,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  power,  in  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  adult  appearance.  To 
his  limbs  comes  no  weakness,  to  his  eyes  comes  no  dimness,  to 
the  lines  of  his  face  comes  no  indecision,  and  to  his  counten- 
ance no  evidence  of  decreasing  vigour.     The  lovers  of  the 
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world,  age ;  but  the  loving  remains  ever  young.  The  men  and 
the  women  that  have  felt  the  feeling,  pass  away,  but  the  feeling 
lives  in  perpetual  expression.  The  graves  of  the  world  cannot 
prevent  its  laughing  and  its  loving.  There  is  that  in  human 
affections  which  is  immortal :  which  Kves  only  in  the  society  of 
its  own  life  ;  which  sees  only  the  sunshine  of  its  own  joy ;  which 
is  not  dependent  on  circumstance  and  surroundings  for  an 
object  to  draw  forth  its  emotions.  It  makes*  beautiful  that 
which  it  loves  ;  it  gives  grace  to  that  from  which  it  must  receive 
grace ;  it  creates,  as  it  were,  the  food  for  which  it  hungers,  and 
out  of  the  lavishness  of  its  own  abundance  makes  provision  for 
its  constant  needs. 

Th^'  iast  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  are  inward  and  in- 
visible, and  which  stand  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  outward  and 
the  seen,  is  the  kingdom  of  Soul ;  arid  this  kingdom,  if  it  might 
be  represented  by  measurement,  by  space  and  distance,  might 
be  said  to  be  deeper  and  higher  and  wider  than  the  kingdom  of 
heart,  or  the  kingdom  of  mind.  The  kingdom  of  the  mind 
naturally  suggests  man  ;  the  kingdom  of  heart  naturally  suggests 
companionship  and  social  communings ;  but  the  kingdom 
of  soul,  or  of  spirit,  represents  intelligence  with  moral  quality — 
represents  fruition  of  the  higher  faculties,  and  the  eternal 
characteristics  of  being.  The  kingdom  of  soul  represents 
eternity ;  it  takes  the  imagination  into  that  realm  in  which  one, 
standing,  sees  no  beginning;  and  with  all  his  inspection  can 
behold  no  end.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  supernal  power,  of  infinite 
energies,  of  unmeasured  forces,  of  actions  that  cease  not  in 
their  play  for  ever.  The  kingdom  of  soul  represents  honour, 
the  highest  possible  honour  of  being;  represents  glory,  the 
superlative  effulgence  of  all  that  is  divine.  It  represents  God 
and  the  beings  that  are  allied  to  God,  and  are  of  Him  as  the 
Son  is  of  the  Father.  But  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  of  soul 
are  not  like  those  of  the  kingdom  of  heart  and  the  kingdom  of 
mind ;  they  are  not  seen  to  be  in  action  like  the  former,  and 
the  reason  is  because  this  is  not  the  sphere  and  the  realm  of 
their  action.  What  refers  to  matter  here  has  reference  to  earth 
and  time ;  but  soul  refers  to  spirit,  and  has  reference  to  heaven 
and  eternity ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  mighty  swing  upwards,  of 
ourselves,  that  we  can  reach  that  levjsl  of  contemplation,  rang- 
ing our  sight  along  which  we  behold  the  multitudinous  activities 
of  the  soul.  Heaven  is  high,  and  we  are  too  low  to  see  it  well, 
— to  see  it  at  all. 

The  text  says  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you," 
and  the  text  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  imagin- 
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ation ;  for  the  popular  imagination  has  it  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  far  off  and  far  up  ;  that  it  is'  a  spot ;  that  it  is  walled- 
about ;  that  it  is  represented  by  a  city ;  that  in  the  centre  of  it, 
hidden-  by  the  brightness  of  its  own  effulgent  glory — is  a  throne, 
and  that  on  this  throne  of  material  substance,  veiled  as  the  sun* 
is  veiled  by  the  outgoing  of  his  beams,  is  a  King.  That  is  the 
popular  imagination,  and  men  labour  and  pray  that  they  may 
one  day  come  to  it.  Men  hope  and  dream  that  it  may  one 
day  come  to  them ;  but  how  they  are  to  get  it,  or  how  it  is  to 
get  to  them,  they  cannot  tell  themselves,  much  less  can  they 
tell  others. 

But,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  far  off  and  far  up,  nor  is 
it  a  spot ;  nor  is  it  represented  by  a  city,  nor  is  its  central 
glory  a  material  throne.  Whatever  it  is,  define  it  as  we  may, 
one  man  giving  it  this  definition  and  another  man  giving  it 
that ;  however  much  we  may  differ  as  to  what  it  isj  no  one  can 
read  this  text,  and  receive  the  teachings  of  it,  and  doubt  where 
it  is ;  for  here,  broad  and  clear  and  plain,  fixed  for  ever  in  the 
very  substance  of  divine  veracity,  as  laws  are  fixed  in  the  carved 
stone,  is  the  assertion  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
you.*'  And  if  there  be  a  city  that  we  can  sense,  if  there  be  a 
throne  that  we  can  apprehend,  if  there  be  a  God  that  we  can 
realise,  then  must  we  look  for  the  city,  and  the  throne,  and  the 
God,  within  ourselves. 

If  you  ask  me  what  my  definition  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is,  if  you  ask  me  where  I  place  it,  I  will  tell  you.  Show  me  a 
man  who  is  just,  who  is  honest,  who  is  benevolent,  who  is 
charitable,  who  loves  his  God,  who  loves  his  fellow-men ;  show 
me  such  a  man;  yea,  bring  him  here,  stand  him  by  my  side, 
and  I  care  not  what  be  the  colour  of  skin,  nor  what  be  his 
name,  or  the  name  of  his  nation,  or  what  his  social  standing,  or 
what  his  financial  position,  or  what  be  the  degree  of  his  intel- 
lectual development ;  I  will  point  my  finger  at  that  man's  breast, 
and  say :  "  There,  within  this  man's  breast  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'*  If  you  ask  me  again  to  show  you  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  I  will  say :  "  Bring  me  a  woman  that  is  pure,  that  is 
affectionate,  that  is  loyal  to  her  sense  of  duty,  that  is  sympathetic 
and  charitable  of  speech,  that  is  patient,  whose  bosom  is  full  of 
love  for  the  Divine  Being  and  for  those  of  her  race  with  whom 
she  is  brought  in  contact ;  yea,  bring  that  woman  here,  stand 
her  by  my  side ;  and  I  care  not  whether  she  be  Caucasian  or 
African,  whether  she  be  of  this  nation  or  of  that,  care  nothing 
about  her  intellectual  development ;  and  I  will  tell  you  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  that  woman's  souL"    Aye, 
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within  such  a  man  and  such  a  woman  is  a  kingdom  boundless 
in  extent,  perpetual  in  its  expression  of  power,  majestic  in  its 
appearance,  indefatigable  in  its  energy,  divijie  in  its  quality — a 
kingdom  of  which  there  can  be  but  one  king,  and  that  is  God ; 
a  kingdom  for  the  sovereignty  of  which  there  is  but  one  being 
fitted — the  Infinite  Spirit.  And  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
glory  of  man  and  the  glory  of  woman :  that  within  them  there 
is  a  realm  of  capacity,  of  faculty,  of  sense,  of  aspiration,  of 
sentiment,  of  feeling,  so  fine,  so  pure,  so  noble,  so  majestic  and 
holy,  that  its  natural  king  is  Infinite  Love. 

it  was  to  introduce  himself  to  this  realm,  to  establish  His 
throne  and  possess  it  in  this  kingdom,  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  alike  conjoining  in  Himself  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  harmonious  conjunction,  representing  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  lower  and  the  majesty  of  the  higher  world,  descen- 
ded to  this  earth,  and  is  to-day  seeking,  through  the  operation 
of  His  Spirit,  entrance  to  possession.  It  is  over  this  kingdom 
within.  He  reigns,  if  He  reign  at  all.  It  is  within  this  kingdom 
that  He  energises.  It  is  out  of  this  kingdom  that  His  glory  has 
to  proceed.  Not  in  that  which  is  nominal  and  technical ;  not 
in  that  which  is  verbal  and  formal ;  not  in  that  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom  and  tradition,  is  the  Saviour  present. 
And  they  who  look  for  Him  in  these  things  shall  not  find  Him ; 
but  they  who  search  to  discern  Him  in  spirit  and  life,  in  holy 
ejcpression  of  consecrated  faculty,  in  the  energy  of  capacities 
dedicated  to  God,  shall  find  Him,  and  they  shall  find  that  in 
these  He  is  all  in  all. 

You  see,  then,  that  though  the  body  may  fall,  though  the 
earthly  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  though  the  visible  and  the  mortal 
perish,  yet  within  us  all,  when  the  husk  is  parted,  is  the  germ 
of  everlasting  growth,  of  everlasting  life,  of  everlasting  glory, 
and  that  this  germ  is  peculiar  to  no  one  class,  is  represented  in 
no  one  tribe  or  nation,  is  the  special  property  of  no  sect  or  de- 
nomination, but  is  common  unto  all  humanity.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  universality  of  the  kingdom  within,  that  Christ 
shall  become  the  Universal  Ruler.  It  is  because  He  finds  His 
kingdom  in  every  heart,  it  is  because  the  race  in  all  its  divisions 
has  equal  vicinage  to  God,  that  God  shall  finally  be  manifested 
in  every  division  of  the  race,  even  as  it  is  written :  "  At  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess." 

The  noblest  study  of  man  is  God :  not  the  God  which  is  ob- 
jective, which  has  the  proportions  of  a  man,  which  is  little  else 
than  a  divine  idol ;  but  that  God  which  is  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  universe,  whose  expression  is  seen  in  the  forces,  and  laws 
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beneath  our  feet  and  above  our  heads ;  who  is  perceived  in  all 
growth,  all  bloom,  all  fruitage :  who  is  beheld  in  all  that  is  fine 
and  strong  without,  but  even  more  vividly  to  the  eye,  washed  of 
that  grossness  which  obscures,  in  all  that  is  strong  and  fine  with- 
in. The  study  of  this  God  who  is  in  all  things,  and  by  whom 
all  things  consist,  underlies  as  the  prompting  cause  and  the  nour- 
ishing agency,  the  entire  growth  of  the  human  understanding. 
For  man  can  go  nowhere  in  the  earth,  either  to  the  mountain  or 
the  sea;  nor  can  he  wing  his  inquisition  for  light  through  the  dim 
realms  of  stars,  and  not  at  every  point  in  his  searching  career 
find  God.  He  will  also  find  Him  expressive  of  something  finer 
and  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  power  can  possibly  be. 
Wherever  he  finds  God,  whether  in  the  nourishing  forces  of 
nature,  or  in  His  ministration  to  mind,  or  in  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  grace  whereby  He  builds  up  and  ornaments  the  soul, 
he  will  find  Him  the  God  of  love.  He  will  find  moreover,  that 
His  kingdom  is  like  Himself;  that  it  is  not  a  kingdom  of  law 
and  force,  or  energy  of  administration  and  control,  only  as  these 
are  parts  of  that  infinite  affection  which  language  cannot  measure 
by  the  application  to  it  of  any  name,  or  the  heart  of  man  in  its 
limited  capacity  receive  and  understand. 

And  if  his  studentship  of  God  be  carried  farther,  if  he  shall 
push  his  mind  along  the  shining  trail  of  that  process  which 
leadeth  up  from  the  smallest  animal  to  angel ;  from  the  minutest 
creature  to  the  mightiest  spirit ;  he  will  find  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other  a  prolonged  series  of  glorious  evidences  that  this 
God  seeketh  to  make  us  all  His,  like  Himself.  He  builds  the 
foundations  of  His  kingdom  in  the  sense  and  consciousness  of 
His  creations,  and  elaborates  its  operations  from  materials  and 
movements  supplied  from  the  quality  and  the  emotions  of  His 
own  heart.  In  the  ages  ahead,  when  the  sublime  process  of 
moral  and  spiritual  evolution  shall  have  unfolded  and  developed 
itself  to  the  measure  prescribed  for  it  in  the  designs  of  God, 
it  will  be  found  that  from  pole  to  pole,  on  this  earth,  and  from 
star  to  star  in  the  realms  overhead  and  around,  through  all  ranks 
of  life,  and  in  all  orders  of  intelligence  in  every  kingdom,  power 
and  principality  of  being,  the  love  which  t3rpes  Himself  shall  pre- 
vail as  that  which  is  abundant,  and  which  is  established  for  ever 
and  ever. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  as  to  immortals;  I  am  speaking  to  you 
as  to  those  whose  lives  are  endless,  and  only  just  begun ;  I  am 
speaking  to  you  as  seeds,  the  summer  of  whose  growth  is  long 
with  the  length  of  ages, — ^whose  bloom  shall  be  of  a  beauty  and 
fragrance  slowly  gathered, — and  the  fruitage  shall  be  ripened 
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and  hang  pendant  in  that  invisible  sunshine  which  proceeds 
not  from  the  radiant  emissions  of  a  natural  orb,  but  from  the 
presence  of  God.  I  ani  speaking  to  you  as  to  those  made  in 
their  affections,  in  their  capacity  to  receive  and  give  forth  love 
in  this  divine  way,  and  who  are  bound  by  every  noble  consider- 
ation of  duty  and  kinship  with  the  Infinite,  to  grow  up  into  the 
measure  of  Himself.  I  am  speaking  to  you,  as  to  a  sky  made 
ready  to  receive  its  stars,  but  to  which  as  yet  no  starry  globes 
have  come ;  and  I  say,  Oh !  men  and  women  thus  prepared  by 
endowment  of  faculty  and  quality  of  spirit,  receive  into  your 
spaces  the  glorious  illuminations  that  the  light  of  divinity  can 
alone  supply.  Oh !  hearts  that  are  without  royalty,  become 
royal  in  God.  Oh  !  mortal  territory,  receive  within  your  bound- 
aries the  Throne  and  the  King.  Look  not  at  the  outward,  look 
not  at  men  beside  you,  but  look,  every  one  of  you,  at  and  into 
yourself  and  say  :  "  Come  Thou  Lord  of  light  and  life,  establish 
Thou  Thy  kingdom  within  :  and  in  my  conscience,  my  power 
of  loving,  and  my  spirit,  by  which  I  know  Thee  and  adore  Thee, 
begin  Thine  everlasting  reign.''  Say  with  the  Psalmist,  say  with 
the  old  oriental  fervour,  say  with  the  longing  of  devotion  and  the 
inspiration  of  truth  :  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye 
lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come 
in !  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.     He  is  the  King  of  Glory." 

I  am  not  talking  to  you  about  technical  and  ordinary  conver- 
sion, although  I  know  that  is  better  than  nothing,  and  that  even 
by  its  spiritual  power,  scant  as  it  often  is,  men  can  be  lifted.  I 
am  talking  to  you  of  that  larger,  nobler  way  of  receiving  God, 
that  opening  wide  of  all  the  gates  of  your  mind,  soul  and  being, 
which  is  possible  to  intelligence  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  all-ab- 
sorbing piety ;  and  I  ask  you  to  make  yourself  so  transparent 
by  the  crystalline  purity  of  your  motive,  so  frank  and  receptive 
by  the  earnest  quality  of  your  seeking  after  what  is  honest,  pure 
and  true,  that  God  may  lift  the  full  light  of  His  countenance 
upon  you,  and  make  your  whole  nature,  as  His  is,  the  residence, 
yea  the  home  of  the  perfect  expression  of  that  multiplied  ag- 
gregate of  moral  excellence  which  represents  the  wholeness  of 
being  and  is  called  in  our  Bible  the  holiness  of  God.  This  is 
more  than  conversion,  it  is  sanctification.  This  is  more  than 
consecration,  it  is  the  perfect  renewal  in  man  of  the  long  lost 
image  of  God. 

Thus,  receive  to  yourselves  the  kingdom  which  is  not  ot  this 
world,  which  is  not  found  in  the  outward  and  material,  but  in 
the  spiritual,  redeemed  from  the  earthly,  and  introduced  to  the 
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heavenly.  Thus  receive  the  kingdom,  and  you  shall  find  it  a 
kingdom  of  inward  and  everlasting  peace.  From  seas  that  are 
stormy,  from  shores  that  are  littered  with  wrecks,  from  rivers 
full  of  rapids,  from  mountain-sides  blown  against  by  overwhelm- 
ing winds,  from  plains  heaved  and  shaken  as  with  earthquakes, 
you  shall  pass  from  surrounding  dangers,  from  impending  losses, 
from  woes  numberless,  from  warfare  and  wounds,  from  sickness 
and  death,  from  sorrow  and  sin,  into  the  valley  of  blessing.  And 
when  your  spirits  have  entered  into  this  valley,  when  your  tent 
shall  be  pitched  amid  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  it,  the  con- 
fidence of  David  in  the  grace  of  God  shall  be  yours,  and  in  that 
hour  which  men — being  ignorant — call  the  hour  of  decline  and 
of  swift-coming  night ;  but  which  in  fact  is  the  hour  of  uprising, 
and  the  sunrise  of  an  endless  day,  you  shall  exclaim : 

"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd :  I  shall  not  want  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters;  He  restoreth  my  soul;  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  name's  sake.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.*' 
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"  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  it  will  be 
fair  weather :  for  the  sky  is  red.  And  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foiil 
weather  to  day :  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  O  ye  hypocrites,  ye  can 
discern  the  face  of  the  sky  :  but  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?  "^ 
— Matthew  xvi.  23. 

The  worst  blunder  that  can  be  made  is  to  suppose  that  material 
conditions  are  the  sources  of  prosperity. 

Favourable  conditions  of  this  sort  are  unmistakably  helpfuL 
They  reduce  the  time  required  to  accomplish  the  happy  result, 
but  they  do  not  guarantee  the  result,  nor  can  adverse  conditions 
prevent  the  happy  consummation. 

The  sources  of  national  prosperity  are  found  not  in  favourable 
material  conditions,  but  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the»  people. 
If  their  character  be  of  a  certain  sort ;  if  they  be  energetic,  econ- 
omical, courageous ;  in  short,  if  they  have  faith  in  themselves, 
they  can  compel  fortune  to  smile  upon  their  efforts,  for  it  is 
within  the  power  of  man  to  dominate  his  conditions,  and>  make 
even  the  desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  fact  can  be  found  in  human 
annals  than  is  supplied  to  us  in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
You  know  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  expected  to  land,  and  you 
know  where  they  did  land.  They  started  to  colonise  one  sec- 
tion of  the  continent, — a  section  whose  geography  and  climate 
would  have  supplied  them  with  the  most  favourable  material 
condition^  possible, — they  started  to  land  in  one  section  of  the 
continent,  but  the  winds  of  God  blew  them  into  another  section, 
— a  section  where  all  the  conditions  were  adverse.  I  say  the 
winds  of  God,  for  in  the  great  movements  of  peoples, — ^move- 
ments that  are  the  initial  forces  which  establish  empires, — it  is  in- 
credible that  there  is  room  for  any  accident. 

We  know  to-day  that  the  disappointment  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  was  a  mercy  to  manldnd.  We  know  that  it  was  well 
that  when  they  touched  the  continental  line  they  touched  it 
when  they  did  and  where  they  did.  It  was  well  that  the  ice- 
bound coast  and  not  flowery  fields  should  greet  them;  that  the 
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cold  blasts  of  a  northern  winter  and  riot  the  genial  breath  of 
summer  winds  should  blow  upon  them  as  they  neared  the  shore. 
It  was  well  that  through  disappointment,  doubt  and  starvation 
they  should  have  discipline  in  faith,  patience  amid  want,  and 
courage  to  face  unshrinkingly  the  extremities  of  fortune.  But 
what  worse  material  conditions  ever  frowned  upon  an  enterprise 
than  those  which  hi  the  sterile  soil,  the  ice-bound  coast,  the  in- 
hospitable climate  and  the  lurking  savage  greeted  our  forefathers 
when  they  made  their  landing  on  Plymouth  rock  ?  And  yet 
ftok  abroad  over  the  land  and  see  what  that  group  of  stout- 
hearted and  sagacious  men,  through  their  descendants,  have  done. 
The  very  opposition  of  nature  they  have  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled into  helpful  alliance  with  them  and  their  efforts. 

In  no  section  of  the  country,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
has  prosperity  been  so  abundant  as  here  in  New  England,  and 
in  those  States  settled  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land. And  this  is  observable,  too,  that  the  prosperity  which 
has  attended  the  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims  has  not  been  of  the 
grosser  and  lower  sort,  but  rather  of  the  finer  and  higher.  Our 
crops,  our  fisheries,  our  marine,  our  factories,  our  hundred  and 
one  combinations  of  capital  are  less  expressive  of  prosperity 
than  our  school  houses,  our  churches,  our  colleges,  our  publi- 
cations, our  hospitals,  our  asylums  and  our  homes.  For,  in 
these  latter  you  behold  the  true  exhibition  of  the  people's 
character,  their  wit,  their  culture,  their  piety,  their  Saxon  pluck, 
their  patience  to  bear,  their  strength  to  do,  and  the  greatest  of 
their  hopes. 

You  are  not  so  thoughtless  here — you  business  men  are  not 
so  thoughtless  as  to  imagine  that  the  warehouses  of  Boston,  her 
wharves,  her  ships  and  her  stores  represent  her.  Neither  wood 
nor  stone,  nor  any  combination  of  these  can  represent  the  life 
of  a  growing  metropolis.  Only  by  her  citizens  can  she  be  repre- 
sented. Only  by  the  courage  of  her  men,  the  virtue  of  her 
women,  the  promise  of  her  youth,  does  she  find  exhibition. 

A  ship  to  me  represents  man's  invention  and  industry. 
Standing  in  front  of  an  architectural  pile,  I  see  not  the  iron  and 
stone,  not  the  chiselled  curves  and  the  sharp  edging  lines  in  it ; 
I  see  rather  the  skill  and  industry  of  men,  their  power  to  create, 
embody,  perform ;  their  capacity  to  take  a  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  air  and  solidify  it  into  a  structure  that  even  twenty  centuries 
of  time  cannot  destroy.  A  city  is  not  a  growth.  It  is  an 
effect,  or  a  series  of  effects,  which  stand  related  to  independent 
and  adequate  causes  and  the  causes  which  produce  these  proud, 
historic  effects;    the  springs  whence  flow    with    deepening 
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channels  and  widening  banks,  the  rivers  of  empire,  are  found  not 
in  the  material  condition  of  the  country  or  the  age,  but  in  the 
genius,  the  ambition  and  the  capacities  of  the  people. 

The  question  of  future  prosperity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  any  examination  into  our  present  material  conditions 
whether  adverse  or  favourable,  but  rather  by  an  examination  of 
our  national  characteristics,  and  by  estimating  the  probable 
mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  people  within  our  borders 
that  now  are  and  are  yet  to  be. 

The  least  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  to  any  man  that 
the  American  character,  instead  of  being  exhausted  in  its  re- 
sources, has  by  no  means  come  to  the  fullest  development  of 
them.  A  hundred  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  as  nothing ;  it 
only  brings  it  to  its  boyhood ;  it  only  brings  it  to  the  period  of 
its  quickest  growth.  America  is  but  a  boy  as  yet.  Numerically 
we  have  only  just  begun  to  people  the  continent.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  next  cen- 
tury the  continent  will  be  peopled  with  a  hundred  millions — 
that  the  republic  will  have  twenty-five  millions  of  adult  male 
population.  We  have  only  just  begun  to  explore  the  continent ; 
we  have  only  prospected  it  as  it  were,  for  future  generations  to 
open  up. 

Nor  has  the  character  of  the  American  people  been  drained 
either  by  profligacy,  or  its  strength  worn  away  by  age.  Our 
civilisation  is  too  young  yet  to  be  luxurious.  Wealth  is  too 
little  distributed  to  affect  the  mass  of  people  with  its  effeminate 
tendencies.  As  a  mass,  people  have  to  work  for  their  living. 
The  worker's  necessity  and  the  worker's  ambition  is  wide-spread, 
and  furnishes  a  popular  impulse.  Instead  of  being  in  that  in- 
dolent, over-refined  effeminacy  in  which  great  wealth,  long-held, 
at  last  leaves  the  people,  we  are  in  that  state  of  straightened  cir- 
cumstances which  makes  ambition  and  thirst  for  gain  popular 
and  universal.  The  typical  American  is  by  no  means  indolent. 
He  is,  rather,  over-active.  He  is  by  no  means  over-easy  in  his 
temperament.  He  is  rather  in  a  perpetual  state  of  active  dis- 
content at  his  present  surroundings,  and  nervously  afraid  he 
shall  not  better  them. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  you  contemplate  the  American 
character  or  the  American  people,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  one  has  by  no  means  come  to  the  period  of  weakness,  and 
that  the  people  themselves  are  superlatively  ambitious  and  en- 
ergetic. It  would  only  expose  a  person  to  ridicule  should  he 
say  that  American  progress  was  aj^out  to  stop.  It  may  be  pro- 
blematical what  the  character  of  our  progress  will  be,  but  the 
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progress  itself  is  not  problematical.  We  may,  as  some  think, 
be  going  to  the  bad,  but  there  is  no  one  that  does  not  admit 
that  we  are  going — somewhere.  We  are  forty  millions  of  people. 
We  are  free ;  we  are  ambitious ;  we  have  in  our  soil,  our  climate, 
our  marine  facilities,  our  mineral  wealth,  such  resources  as 
jHeaven  has  given  to  no  other  people.  In  scholarship  we  are 
already  respectable ;  in  inventiveness  superior ;  as  lovers  of  gain 
we  have  already  passed  into  a  proverb.  In  the  first  century  of 
its  existence  we  have  defined  the  principles  of  our  government 
so  clearly  that  the  average  man  understands  them.  In  the  next 
hundred  years  we  shall,  beyond  peradventure,  reduce  those  same 
principles  to  practice,  and  show  the  world  the  exhibition  of  a 
government  administered  down  to  the  minutest  detail  for  the 
people's  benefit.  Through  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  we 
have  established  a  precedent  in  favour  of  the  union  of  all  the 
States  in  one  great  nationality  that  will  go  far  to  make  it  per- 
petual. These  are  but  a  rehearsal  of  facts, — facts  of  our  history 
and  present  condition  known  to  all  of  you. 

Well,  what  follows?  What  deduction  can  you  make  from 
these  facts?  This,  pre-eminently:  That  the  nation  is  only  in 
its  boyhood  and  is  sure  to  grow.  Of  this  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt.  Nothing  short  of  the  decree  of  God  can  stop  the 
progress  of  a  people  characterised  as  we  are,  and  standing  at 
the  point  where  we  stand. 

Like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  we  are  a  nation  of  city-builders. 
A-.  hundred  years  have  taught  us  how  and  set  us  the  fashion. 
We  shall  use  the  knowledge  and  follow  the  fashion — no  doubt 
of  that  We  shall  not  only  build  new  cities ;  we  shall  enlarge 
the  old  ones.  Who  supposes  that  Boston  has  reached  the  limit 
of  its  growth,  or  that  New  York  will  not  stretch  her  wharves 
Luther  and  farther  up  the  shores  of  the  Sound  and  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  ?  You,  here,  will  build  ships  and  wharves  precisely 
as  the  farmers  of  the  West  continue  to  break  up  the  prairies. 
The  plough,  in  this  country,  is  mother  to  the  rail  car  and  the 
«hip,  even  as  the  axe  is  their  father.  Agriculture  not  merely 
yellows  the  plain  with  her  harvests,  she  whitens  the  sea  with 
sails,  and  the  winds  which  blow  forward  the  commerce  of  the 
world  were  born  among  the  wheat  heads. 
.  Jarms  make  cars  and  ships.  These  compel  cities.  The 
healthy  pink  of  the  skin  is  no  surer  evidence  that  the  heart  con- 
tinues its  action  than  ships  and  cars  demonstrate  that  the  heart 
of  the  continent  is  beating  strongly.  For  increase  of  products 
creates  trade.  Traffic  must  l^ve  thoroughfares  and  great  depots, 
and  cities  are  the  heart  which  receives  and  distributes  the  currents 
of  commerce. 
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Whether  we  look,  therefore,  at  the  character  of  the  people,  of 
whom  we  are ;  or  at  the  point  of  our  progress  at  which,  as  a 
nation,  we  stand,  we  cannot  see  a  single  sign  which  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  character  is  deficient  or  exhausted  in 
respect  to  vital  force,  or  that  the  nation  is  about  to  stop  in  its 
onward  career;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  sign  points  to  a 
vastly  larger  development  in  the  future  than  we  have  ever  had 
in  the.  past 

There  are  two  further  points  to  be  considered  as  vital  to  this 
discussion,  and  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  business  prospects 
of  the  country, — the  former  of  which  is :  The  intellectual  quality 
and  moral  tone  of  the  government  itself  For  there  is  no  de- 
nying that  incapable  or  dishonest  rulers  can  vastly  retard,  and 
even  jeopardise  national  progress. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  criticise ;  and  fault-finding  is  very  human. 
Adam  transmitted  that  streak  of  original  sin^  at  least,  to  his 
descendants.  It  requires  but  little  ability  to  be  a  critic  of  public 
men  and  public  affairs,  and  hence  the  number  of  critics  is 
naturally  large.  Then,  too,  society  is  full  of  men  who  naturally 
take  a  sombre  view  of  things.  They  were  bom  with-  a  taint  of 
melancholia  in  their  temperament  To  them  it  never  rains,  but 
it  pours.  By  habit  of  thought  they  are  suspicious  of  evil. 
Whenever  they  look  ahead  they  see  the  ghostly  spectre  of  Ruin 
impending  over  them.  The  business  landscape  is  to  them^a  huge 
morass ;  and  sitting  on  the  bog  of  their  own  little  business,  they 
keep  their  dismal  croaking  up,  dismally  convinced  that  they  and 
all  their  neighbours  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  in  a  common 
catastrophe. 

These  are  the  men  who  make  panics.  These  are  the  financial 
Comanches  that  stampede  the  national  confidence  with  their 
wild  hootings.  These  are  they  who  also  start  rumours  of  ruin, 
and  whisper  suspicions  against  the  soundest  firms.  They  are 
totally  lawless  and  unprincipled  in  their  fear,  and  they  often 
cause  the  very  ruin  they  prophesy,  by  their  wicked  prophesying 
of  it  For,  in  adverse  seasons,  when  men  have  come  into  the 
extremity  of  fortune,  safety  is  born  of  confidence,  and  confidence 
is  born  of  courage  and  hope.  And  he  who  weakens  the  courage 
of  men,  puts  their  hope  into  an  eclipse  and  undermines  public 
confidence ;  and  so  does  a  dastardly  deed.  He  might  be  com^ 
pared  to  a  pirate  who  wantonly  sinks  vessel  after  vessel  when 
utterly  unable  to  be  bettered  himself  by  the  spoils. 

From  these  and  other  reasons  it  happens  that  we  have  had 
for  several  years,  among  the  business  men  of  the  country,  many 
who  have  taken,  and  do  still  take,  a  most  gloomy  view  of  the 
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country's  future,  financially  considered.  But  what  are  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  never,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  have  its  interests  been  better  served 
by  the  government  than  they  are  to-day.  I  feel  free  to  affirm, 
that  never,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  under  whose 
beneficent  provisions  we,  as  a  people,  have  lived  so  happily,  and 
prospered  so  abundantly,  has  partisanship  been  less  obnoxious, 
or  the  laws  of  the  country  better  enforced  than  to-day.  Never 
has  life  been  safer  or  property  better  protected.  Never  has  the 
administration  of  the  several  departments  been  freer  of  cor- 
ruption, or  the  legislative  bodies,  whether  of  the  states  or  the 
nation  been  composed  of  abler  or  more  patriotic  men.  The 
principles  of  liberty  were  never  better  loved,  or  the  same  carried 
by  wise  administration  Jnto  closer  or  more  benevolent  practice. 

The  future  business  interests  of  the  country,  therefore,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  this  direction.  The  Government 
is  conservative  and  not  rash.  Our  prominent  public  men  nobly 
represent  the  virtue  and  enlightenment  of  the  country.  The 
President  is  honest,  and  an  ornament  to  the  nation.  We  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  The  portentous  shadow  which  glooms 
over  Europe  causes  the  sunshine  above  our  heads  to  seem  all 
the  brighter.  A  nobler  hope  than  that  of  profit  mingles,  I  trust, 
wit}i  our  thought  of  the  millions  who  may  soon  be  exposed  to 
the  sufferings  of  war.  If  we  cannot  prevent  the  strife,,  we  can 
at  least  feed  those  who  would  othen^'ise  starve.  We  can  save 
while  they  kill.  By  our  honourable  industries,  and  the  products 
of  the  same,  we  can  illustrate  the  blessings  of  peace  even  while 
they  demonstrate  the  horrors  of  war. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  our  Congress,  in  dealing  with  economic 
questions,  will  make  blunders.  They  will  doubtless  do  some 
silly  things,  pass  unwise  laws,  and  cause,  occasionally,  temporary 
inconvenience  to  many  branches  of  business.  And  the  reason 
is  because  the  art  of  Government  is  but  slightly  understood  by 
the  average  American,  even  of  the  better  class ;  and  our  stu- 
dentship of  political  problems  is  far  from  being  thorough.  But 
we  shall  learn.  Failure  itself  will  teach  us,  and  correct  views 
will  be  born  even  from  our  misjudgments.  We  shall  learn  how 
to  govern  by  governing,  how  to  administer  by  administering. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we  Americans  shall  not 
learn  wisdom  as  quickly,  at  least,  as  would  be  the  case  with  any 
other  people. 

But  whatever  blunder  our  Congress  may  make  by  which  any 
branch  of  business  in  the  country  may  be  injuriously  afifected, 
the  very  nature  of  our  Government  supplies  the  remedy.     For, 
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in  a  representative  government,  the  knowledge  of  the  govern* 
ment  can  never  be  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the  people ;  and 
every  industry  finds  itself  protected  by  the  very  genius  of  the 
Constitution  and  those  inalienable  rights  which  it  guarantees 
to  persons  and  business  alike.  For  the  security  of  business 
rests  on  the  people's  rights,  and  no  trade  can  be  permanently 
oppressed  if  the  traders  be  free.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  future  business  of  the  country  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  fear  from  erroneous  legislation.  Nor  is  there  any  un- 
avoidable danger  which  threatens  us  because  of  the  decadence 
of  public  integrity.  I  admit  that  the  decade  between  sixty  and 
seventy -left  its  marks  upon  us — ^marks  which  by  no  means  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  our  appearance  either  to  the  eyes  that  were 
studying  us  at  home  or  abroad.  I  admit,  also,  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  as  it  now  stands  touching  those  who  fail 
in  business,  is  of  a  nature  to  demand  our  soberest  attention. 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  present  bankrupt  law  is  a  pre- 
mium on  swindling.  No  one  could  deny  that  it  is  not  framed 
altogether  in  the  interest  of  the  debtor  class,  and  opposed  to 
the  protection  of  the  creditor  class. 

The  temptation  which  such  a  law  imposes  upon  business 
men  of  little  ability  and  small  means,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
save  by  those  whose  honesty  is  absolutely  ironclad.  That  the 
bankrupt  law  to-day  is  a  gilded  gateway  through  which  the 
gaudy  chariot  of  shameless  fraud  is  deftly  driven  by  those  whose 
natures  make  them  the  natural  postillions  for  a  cheat,  is  beyond 
doubting.  Fortunes  are  actually  being  made  by  legal  avoidance 
of  obligations.  Competence  at  least  is  being  secured  on  the 
part  of  many,  who,  under  the  protection  of  law,  defraud  the 
very  men  who  by  giving  them  credit  have  generously  assisted 
them  in  doing  business,  and  whom,  therefore,  they  should  be 
most  eager  to  protect.  It  is  unwise  to  put  a  premium  on 
weakness  and  lack  of  courage.  It  is  unwise  to  make  it  easier 
to  be  a  knave  than  an  honest  man.  It  is  unwise  to'offer  to  the 
young  business  men  of  the  country  a  chance  to  do  business 
without  capital,  as  you  do  through  the  credit  system,  and  along 
with  it  a  chance  to  escape  all  obligation  of  payment,  unless  it 
be  a  laughably  small  fraction,  when  the  time  of  credit  has 
expired.  Such  a  temptation  framed  into  statute,  perpetual, 
popular,  omnipresent  in  its  seductions,  working  away  subtly 
at  the  average  conscience,  and  so  silently  and  gradually  sapping 
its  integrity,  is  the  worst  form  of  temptation  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  evil  enticements  can  be  offered  to  man. 

There  is  one  more  shadow  to  be  noticed  in  this  inspection 
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of  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  and  it  may  be  that  many  of  you 
have  felled  to  take  it  into*  account  when  estimating  the  business 
chances  of  this  city,  and  may  be  inclined  to  underrate  it  at  its 
mention;  but  if  you  have  not  taken  it  into  account  and  will  not, 
it  is  evident  that  your  studentship  of  this  problem  is  by  no 
means  so  thorough  as  it  should  be.  I  refer  to  the  mental 
and  physical  healthiness  of  the  average  business  man.  The 
best  advice  I  can  give  a  business  man,  is  this :  Never  enter  into 
co-partnership  with  a  sickly  man.  As  a  business  investment 
it  is  foolish;  as  a  charitable  undertaking  it  is  a  poor  way.  A 
sour  stomach  makes  a  hot  head ;  and  a  man  who  takes  a  head 
down  to  his  business  of  a  morning  over-full  of  blood,  and  bad 
blood  at  that,  is  sure  to  blunder  in  his  calculations ;  and  ii! 
times  when  things  are  close,  a  single  blunder  in  a  calculation 
may  cost  a  man  his  profits — ^yes,  it  may  cost  him  his  property. 
The  head  of  one  of  our  largest  firms  said  to  me  the  other  day 
in- answer  to  some  questions  I  had  asked  him  touching  the 
business  needs  of  the  oity :  "  The  business  of  this  city  needs 
strong,  robust,  physically  well  men.  There  is  too  much  dys- 
pepsia in  our  offices  and  counting-rooms.  The  whole  world 
looks  jaundiced  to  a  man  whose  liver  is  out  of  order.  Give  us 
healthy  men — ^men  of  courage  and  cheerful  disposition  in  the 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  the  cloud  over  us 
would  be  lifted  in  a  month." 

Another  prominent  man  said :  "  Bank  officers  and  stock- 
holders should  stop  running  around  and  whispering  that  the 
bottom  is  out  of  everything.  And,"  he  added,  "when  a 
business  man  of  character  and  standing  asks  a  loan,  the  first 
question  is,  *Whafs  up  now?  He  must  be  in  trouble,'  and 
instead  of  accommodating  him,  as  would  be  done  at  any 
other  time,  a  dozen  directors  go  to  gossiping  and  inquiring 
about  it ;  and  pretty  soon  the  man  has  no  credit,  sure  enough, 
though  as  sound  as  ever ;  and  yet,  the  very  parties  will  sit  down 
and  wonder  when  confidence  will  return.  The  best  remedy 
for  all  this  is  that  every  man  should  stay  in  his  own  place,  and 
mind  his  own  business,  letting  other  people's  alone." 

In  spite  of  all  the  pressure  to  which  the  integrity  of  the 
country  has  been  exposed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  am 
not  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  that  honour  and  sterling 
integrity  have  either  been  threaded  out  of  the  American 
character  or  even  fatally  affected.  Men  note  only  the  failures. 
The  successes  they  do  not  note.  If  there  is  a  firm  that  fails, 
and  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts,  this  fact  is  bruited  about  through 
the  public  press, — becomes  a  continental  traveller, — ^and  goes 
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to  add  its  wild  cry  to  swell  the  tumult  of  distrust  in  every  city 
of  the  land.  But  of  the  hundred  firms  in  the  same  ward  that 
are  able  to  pay  their  debts,  and  do  pay  them,  no  one  makes 
mention.  The  one  that  makes  for  fear  is  whispered  from  mouth 
to  mouth;  the  hundred  that  make  for  security  and  hope  are 
never  mentioned.  If  you  tell  me  this  is  human  nature  I  re- 
tort, it  is  human  nature  that  needs  rectification ;  and  the  pro- 
cess by  which  rectification  would  come  would  not  be  a  long 
one,  provided  that  we  all  would  do  our  part 

In  preparing  this  discourse  I  have  conversed  with  many  of 
the  most  active  business  men  in  Boston ;  and  over  against  the 
cry  of  "  bad  debts,"  which  a  hundred  mouths,  whose  owners 
have  never  lost  a  cent,  are  swelling,  I  set  the  assertion  that  un- 
less you  have  been  doing  business  very  loosely  you  have  lost 
less  of  your  profits  from  this  source  in  the  last  twelve  months 
than  in  almost  any  preceding  year  of  your  business  life.  A  firm 
whose  business  amounts  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  told  me  that  their  total  loss  for  the  twelve 
months  was  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars, — something  like  three 
fifths  of  one  per  cent.  Another  firm,  whose  business  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  had  lost  but  three  hundred  and 
sixty  odd  dollars  in  the  twelve  months.  A  mercantile  house, 
perhaps  the  largest  of  its  class  in  New  England,  informed  me 
that  its  credits  have  never  been  better  paid  up,  during  twenty- 
five  years,  than  for  the  twelve  months  past  Still  another  told 
me  to  mention,  in  support  of  my  position,  that  his  firm  had 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  that  was  owed 
to  them,  come  due  in  one  week,  and  that  every  dollar  was  paid 
promptly. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  testimony  I  have  received 
from  men  whose  position  and  accuracy  in  speaking  alike  entitle 
their  opinions  to  respect.  They  only  confirm  the  conclusion 
which  we  had  reached  from  a  general  survey  of  those  forces  that 
make  for  and  make  against  our  future  prosperity.  They  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this  statement,—  that  a  business  cautiously 
and  energetically  conducted  is  as  likely  to  pay  to-day  as  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  country :  taking  into  account,  of  course, 
the  true  valuation  of  things. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  when  speaking  of  the  prospects  of 
business,  the  word  energetically  conducted.  In  order  to  make 
a  business  pay  to-day,  you  must  push  it  If  you  prefer  to  stay 
at  your  residence  until  half-past  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
return  to  it,  or  to  your  club,  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.      But  if  you  do 
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this,  you  ought  not  to  complain  if  your  business  shrinks,  and 
your  profits  grow  small.  I  find  that  the  men  who  keep  their 
health  and  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  in  pushing 
their  business,  are  making  money.  I  find  on  the  other  hand, 
that  many  of  another  class,  who  work  from  three  to  six  hours  a 
day,  are  losing  money.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  these  will 
not  continue  to  lose  it.  I  think,  young  men  and  middle^ed 
men,  that  you  could  manage  to  ruin  almost  any  business  in  three 
or  four  years  at  that  rate. 

I  think  I  have  preached  the  necessity  that  hard-working  men 
are  under  of  recreating,  so  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  me. 
The  principles  I  have  advocated,  I  have  put  into  practice.  I 
have  never  allowed  a  year  to  pass  since  entering  public  life  that 
I  have  not,  for  one  month  at  least,  given  my  head  entire  rest, 
and  my  body  the  strongest  exercise  known  to  manual  labour, 
or  in  sports  whose  enjoyment  largely  consists  in  muscular  exer- 
tion. Nor  am  I  disposed  to  change  my  habits,  young  men ; 
but  as  years  have  passed,  and  other  men  who  started  with  me 
have  faltered  in  the  race,  or  gone  down  altogether,  while  I  have 
been  able  to  hold  steadily  on,  I  have  been  more  and  more 
p>ersuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  my  course. 

All  this,  you  know ;  but  I  have  never,  young  men,  advocated 
indolence,  or  polite  shirking  of  duty.  I  have  advocated  play ; 
I  have  advocated  work ; — ^but  I  have  never  favoured  half-and- 
half.  Dawdling  in  a  counting-house  is  not  doing  business. 
Pleasuring  at  clubs  and  places  of  public  entertainment,  is  not 
doing  business.  There  are  times,  on  shipboard,  when,  the 
captain  never  goes  below.  There  are  times  in  business  life 
when  the  members  of  a  firm  should  all  stay  on  deck  till  the  gale 
has  passed.  Only  so  may  they  weather  the  storm.  The  man 
who  works  the  hardest,  other  things  being  equal,  wins  the  most. 

I  have  no  doubt  much  might  have  been  done  that  has  not 
been  done,  to  have  kept  business  prosperously  active,  on  the  part 
of  men  whose  large  means  would  suggest  them  as  the  natural 
leaders,  financially,  of  the  people  in  seasons  of  public  depression. 
The  best  way,  often,  for  a  man  to  protect  his  own  interest  is  to 
protect  the  interest  of  others.  Losses  in  the  long  run  are  com- 
munal— the  individual  suffers  with  the  community.  I  could 
name  five  men  who  might  have  put  twenty  millions  of  ready 
money  to  the  upholding  of  prices  in  real  estate,  for  instance^ 
I  could  name  fifteen  men  who  represent  of  their  own  or  of 
money  held  in  trust,  fifty  millions  of  usable  funds.  Such  an 
amount  of  money  thus  grouped,  if  in  the  control  of  brave-hearted 
and  public-spirited  men,  could  easily  dictate  the  financial  status 
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of  this  city.  These  men  should  never  let  the  bottom  of  things 
drop  out — should  never  let  a  shameful  rumour  go  abroad  that 
there  is  no  price  for  anything  in  Boston,  as  if  she  were  an  anti- 
quated and  tumbled-down  city  with  no  future.  It  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  the  discredit  of  these  wealthy  men,  and  to  the  shame 
of  this  city,  that  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
should  go  begging  for  a  purchaser  and  be  spoken  of  as  having 
"  no  price  to  it"  And  this,  too,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  capital  by  the  millions  is  lying  comparatively  idle. 

Such  a  statement  touching  real  estate  is  false.  There  is 
no  bit  of  land  in  this  city  that  is  not  valuable,  unless  the  city 
has  reached  the  limit  of  its  growth  and  has  no  future.  But  we 
know  that  Boston  has  a  future.  We  know  that  new  buildings 
will  be  needed,  and  new  ones  built,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  residence.  •  An  investment  in  real  estate  at  a  true 
valuation,  is  as  good  as  one  in  United  States  bonds.  The  huge 
scare  touching  real  estate  in  this  city  is  a  burning  shame.  It  is 
shameful  to  us  that  it  ever  began ;  it  is  more  shameful  to  our 
capitalists  that  it  continues.  Oh,  if  State  street  knew  a  master  I — 
If,  on  either  side  of  it,  in  some  office,  there  sat  a  man  with  head 
large  enough  to  grasp  the  whole  problem  of  the  present  and 
future  of  this  city ;  with  heart  large  enough  to  be  nobly  selfish 
in  unselfishness.  Give  State  street  such  a  head  and  such  a 
heart,  and  even  half  of  twenty  millions  of  money,  and  he  could 
straighten  out  the  tangled  threads  in  a  week.  But,  lacking  such 
a  man,  and  lacking,  also,  five  men  who  will  act  together  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  city's  prosperity,  we  are  compelled  to  work 
out  our  own  financial  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are,  as  I  hold,  all  hopeful.  They  are 
such  as  the  East  supplies  to  the  eye  when  a  night  is  past  and  a 
new  day  is  about  to  dawn.  The  night  of  war  is  past.  The 
night  of  riot  and  extravagance  is  also  ended ;  the  day  of  peace 
and  of  plenty  bom  of  thrift  is  here.  Let  us  rejoice  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  this  day.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  our  country 
has,  by  the  protecting  guidance  of  Him  who  controls  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  been  brought  safely  through  the  perilous  pas- 
sage of  the  last  twenty  years.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  the  same 
benign  Power  bends  over  us  to-day  with  equal  solicitude,  and 
in  our  extremity  will  again  do  unto  us  as  He  has  done  in  the 
past.  In  this  faith  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  performance 
of  our  respective  duties  with  stouter  hearts  and  more  cheerful 
spirits,  thereby  acting  worthy  of  our  intelligence  and  our  piety. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  work  ourselves  out  of 
trouble.    A  scare  can't  last  for  ever,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
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hindering  suspicion  is  passed  as  a  constituent  element  into 
American  character.  We  must  still  be  economical.  We  must 
be  industrious.  We  must  be  cautious  in  giving  credits.  Above 
all,  we  must  be  hopeful  and  plucky,  public-spirited  and*patriotic, 
determined  that  whatever  other  city  goes  in  pieces,  this  city, 
where  American  liberty  was  fostered  in  its  youth,  and  whence 
her  education  as  to  the  rights  of  men  and  her  inspiration  in  their 
behalf  has  been  drawn,  shall  stand  as  immovable  as  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  themselves. 


THE  COUNTRY'S  FUTURE 

CONSIDERED  IN    ITS   BUSINESS   RELATIONS. 

II. 

"  Providing  for  honest  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also 
in  the  sight  of  men." — 2  Cor.  viii.  21. 

I  SPOKE  two  weeks  ago  to  you.  in  reference  to  the  business  out- 
look of  the  country,  taking  as  you  remember,  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  subject.  I  wish  to  speak  again  to-day  on  the  same  theme, 
but  to  consider  it  from  another  standpoint — the  standpoint  of 
honesty  and  character. 

The  first  thing  that  we  all  should  bear  in  mind,  is  the  sacred- 
ness  of  trusts ;  we  should  remember  that  when  a  man  puts  his 
money  into  our  keeping,  it  is  his  money  and  not  ours.  It  may 
be  ten  dollars  or  ten  thousan4  dollars  :  no  matter  what  the 
sum  is,  whether  great  or  small,  there  is  not  one  cent  of  it  that 
belongs  to  us.  We  have  no  right  to  look  upon  it  as  ours  to  use 
under  any  emergency  whatsoever :  if  we  do,  we  look  at  it  with 
the  eyes  of  a  thief. 

In  a  rightly  constructed  mind  there  will  always  be  a  strong 
disinclination  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  any  financid 
trust.  It  is  the  last  thing  that  any  nature  truly  sensitive  to  the 
claims  of  honour  would  wish  to  do.  I  cannot  understand  the 
readiness  with  which  men  assume  responsible  connection  with 
large  moneyed  trusts;  nay,  I  might  add,  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  seek  for  it.  Why,  I  should  feel  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  take  five  hundred  dollars,  even,  from  any  business  friend 
in  this  city  under  promise  to  deliver  it  to  a  party  in  New  York. 
I  will  not  say  I  would  not  do  it  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  I  do  say  I  should  feel  easier  when  the  money  was  delivered 
and  the  whole  thing  was  off  my  hands. 

Why  should  I  feel  so  ?  Because  the  money  is  not  mine ; 
that  is  a  full  answer.  The  reasons  which  grow  out  of  this  root- 
reason  you  can  readily  imagine. 

There  is  a  sacredness  in  the  ownership  of  property, — a 
sacredness  in  what  belongs  to  another  person,  which  'places  it 
not  only  in  law  beyond  my  touch,  but  places  it  in  feeling  beyond 
my  wish  to  touch  it.      It  is  his,  not  mine ;  that  is  all  I  can  say 
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in  explanation  of  the  feeling  which  exists  in  my  nature  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  teach  a  boy  is  the  rights — the 
peculiar  and  sacred  rights — of  ownership.  What  is  Dick's  is 
not  Hanys,  and  Harry  has  no  right  to  touch  it ;  that  is  the  first 
letter  in  the  alphabet  of  honesty.  A  boy  who  so  admits  this 
principle  as  to  weave  it  as  one  of  the  fibres'of  his  consciousness 
— a  boy  whose  conscience  is  edged  with  the  sharpening  of 
this  thought — will  never  become  a  defaulter. 

It  is  evident  that  among  the  business  men  of  to-day,  in  this 
country,  the  sacredness  of  ownership  is  not  vividly  recognised. 
Severe  as  this  statement  is,  constituting  as' it  does  almost  an  im- 
peachment of  our  average  honesty,  still  it  is  the  only  explanation 
and  the  most  charitable  one,  too,  that  can  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  crimes  committed  by  men  of  moral  standing,  I  will  not 
say  of  moral  character ;  for  moral  standing  is  one  thing  and 
moral  character  is  another,  and  many  a  man,  as  recent  history 
sadly  proves,  has  the  standing  without  the  character.  Run  your 
thoughts  over  the  names  of  those  who,  right  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts, have  been  convicted  of  theft  in  the  last  few  years.  I  say 
convicted  of  theft,  for  every  man  is  a  thief  who  uses  money  not 
his  own  for  his  own  purposes,  unless  he  has  received  explicit 
authority  and  direction  so  to  do  from  the  owner.  On  the  fi-ont 
of  how  many  a  mansion ;  on  the  walls  of  how  many  a  bank 
president's  room ;  aye,  and  on  the  marble  surface  of  how  many 
a  monument,  even,  this  dreadful  word  could  be  written.  Could 
be  written  do  I  say  ?  nay,  it  is  written.  Love,  with  blinded 
eyes — blinded  with  tears, — may  not  see  it.  Friendship  may 
kindly  turn  her  head  aside,  and  even  the  charity  of  public 
opinion  may  cover  it  over  with  the  curtain  of  silence,  but  those 
who  see  with  the  eyes  of  justice,  looking  through  the  clear 
atmosphere  which  only  enlightens  and  never  blinds,  behold 
the  dreadful  word  with  every  letter  of  infamy  clearly  and 
strongly  carved.  They  used  for  personal  ends  money  which 
was  not  theirs  without  authority  so  to  use  it, — without  a  shadow 
of  authority, — and  in  so  doing  became  thieves.  Did  they  know 
they  were  thieves?  I  answer  :  They  must  have,  else  they  were 
without  conscience.  But  they  were  not  without  conscience. 
Their  lives  of  uprightness  in  all  other  directions  prove  them  to  ' 
have  been  endowed  with  moral  sense.  Conscience  they  had, 
therefore. 

How  could  they  do  it,  then?  I  answer:  They  stifled  con- 
science. They  wickedly  gagged  the  mouth  of  their  moral  sense 
that  a  voice  within  their  very  bosoms  might  not  torment  their 
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days  and  startle  their  sleep  at  night  by  crying  out  "  Thief 
against  them.  Yes,  they  knew  that  they  were  thieves.  They 
knew  that  by  their  dishonest  acts  they  had  exposed  themselves 
to  public  condemnation;  or  else  why  did  they  so  carefully  study 
concealment  ?  "Why  did  they  wrap  themselves  in  darkness  ? 
Why  ?  Because  their  deeds  were  evil.  Their  deeds  troubled 
them.  Their  actions  being  wrong,  being  criminal,  made  them 
cowards ;  and  by  trick,  by  evil  contrivance,  by  hypocritical 
device ;  yes,  and  by  open  falsehood  itself,  they  sought  to  cover 
up  their  iniquity. 

Let  us  not  lose  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  accuracy  of 
definition^  when  describing  men's  conduct  in  this  wicked  and 
perverse  generation.  Better  that  every  man  be  proved  a  liar 
than  that  God  should  be  untrue.  The  eternal  verities,  of  which 
honesty  is  surely  one,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  as  it  regards 
character,  must  be  preserved  untouched,  untainted  in  all  their 
immaculate  majesty,  unless  we  would  bankrupt  the  treasury  of 
heaven  itself.  Keep  the  standard  unshortened  although  every 
man  be  shown  to  be  undersized.  It  is  our  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  which  gauges  the  moral  character  of  the  next  gene- 
ration. If  we  think  that  thieving  is  a  venial  offence,  our 
thought  will  people  this  city  with  future  thieves. 

Another  source  whence  has  flowed  the  evil  current  that  has 
swept  so  many  men  downward  to  ruin,  is  an  exaggerated  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  money.  We  have  turned  the  standard 
that  measures  value,  upside  down.  What  is  valuable  we  have 
put  at  the  bottom,  and  what  is  comparatively  valueless  we  have 
put  at  the  top.  We  have  craved  fine  houses,  and  not  sweet 
homes.  We  have  longed  for  costly  raiment,  and  not  healthy 
bodies.  We  have  sought  after  riches,  and  not  righteousness. 
We  have  desired  the  praise  of  men,  and  not  the  favour  of  God. 
We  have  eaten  of  the  apples  of  Sodom  because  of  the  beauty 
of  their  appearance,  and  they  have  turned — as  we  might  have 
known  they  would — to  ashes  in  our  mouths.  With  all  our 
getting  we  have  not  got  wisdom. 

I  wish  you  to  remember  that  I  am  talking  especially  to 
business  men,  and  it  is  because  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  talking 
to  you  business  men  that  I  lift  the  level  of  my  suggestions 
above  material  considerations,  that  you  may  see  poured  upon 
them  the  clear,  strong  light  of  God — the  light  in  which,  re- 
member, everything  shall  finally  be  revealed — for  you  know 
that  business  is  not  trickery.  A  man  who  resorts  to 
trickery  in  order  to  make  profits  in  business  simply  adver- 
tises his  lack  of  ability.     It  takes  an  able  man  to  make  money 
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honestly.  To  meet  and  overcome  the  obstacles  of  fortune 
requires  strength.  To  dodge  and  not  meet  them  is  a  sign  of 
weakness.  I  count  no  man  able  who  has  made  his  fortune  by 
successful  gambling,  or  by  practising  the  vulgar  arts  of  a  thief 
at  large. 

Business  is  business.  Villainy  is  villainy.  And  between  the 
two  there  is  no  kinship,  or  bond  of  connection.  Any  trans- 
action which  cannot  bear  the  measurement  of  conscience  is 
not  business  :  it  is  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  as  such  cannot 
be  classed  in  the  category  of  honourable  industries.  Any  man 
who  engages  in  such  a  transaction  is  not  a  business  man,  he  is 
a  criminal,  and  is  not  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  those  who 
conduct  the  honourable  and  benevolent  exchanges  of  the  world. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  line — a  line  well  chalked,  too, — should 
be  snapped  across  the  floor  at  this  time ;  that  the  honest  and 
the  dishonest  may  be  placed,  by  the  pronounced  judgment  of 
public  opinion,  on  that  side  where  they  belong.  Upon  this 
point,  henceforth,  in  this  country,  there  must  be  no  confusion 
of  ideas,  no  difference  of  opinion.  One  standard  there  must 
be,  and  only  one ;  else  business  will  be  but  another  name  for 
villainy;  business  life  only  another  name  for  the  exercise  of 
man's  lowest  faculties,  and  the  name  of  a  merchant  be  synony- 
mous with  villain  or  cheat. 

I  seek  to  bring  these  discriminations  out  clearly,  even  by 
repetition,  because  they  constitute  the  essential  elements  of 
correct  judgment.  The  recognition  of  virtue  is  the  basis — ^the 
broad  basis,  on  which  the  whole  business  structure  of  the 
country  rests.  If  the  average  honesty  of  men  should  sink 
below  a  certain  line,  business  could  not  be  conducted.  When 
men  do  not  know  whom  to  trust,  they  do  not  know  with  whom 
to  deal,  and  traffic  becomes  impossible.  The  benevolent 
exchanges  of  mankind  cease  when  mutual  confidence  is  de- 
stroyed. Dishonest  practices  tend  towards  barbarism.  They 
are  not  the  actions  of  civilised  beings,  but  of  those  who, 
knowing  no  standard  of  honour,  attempt  nothing  which  requires 
the  observance  of  the  standard. 

Now,  I  seek  to  be  careful  of  speech:  this  is  not  the 
time  for  excited  utterance.  Farthest  from  me  be  the  thought 
of  pronouncing  undiscriminating  sentence  upon  my  country- 
men,— ^nor  would  such  sentence  be  just.  Honesty  is  not  dead. 
Integrity  is  not  extinct.  Honour  as  a  sentiment  is  not  banished 
the  bosoms  of  men.  Truth,  virtue,  faithfulness  and  piety, — 
these  are  not  lost  virtues.  They  live.  They  are  potent 
They  are  found  everywhere,  and  they  seed  the  present  for  a 
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splendid  harvest.  The  age  ahead  will  be  white  and  fragrant 
with  their  blooming,  and  the  garners  of  heaven  shall  &iow 
increase  as  they  ripen;  but,  nevertheless,  you  all  know  that 
moral  decadence  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  go  without  peril  to 
the  national  interests, — ^to  our  own  interests.  The  air  is  full  of 
that  heat  which  suggests  lightning.  The  heavens  are  black 
with  that  blackness  whence  roll' thunders,  and  tornadoes  are 
launched  darkly  forth  in  their  destructive  courses.  Flash  after 
flash,  fierce,  lurid,  and  startlingly  nigh,  have  paled  the  noon- 
day light  of  our  prosperity,  and  started  from  the  couch  on 
which  it  was  resting  our  confidence  in  man.  Let  us  not  shut 
our  eyes  nor  stop  our  ears  to  the  multiplying  evidences  of  our 
peril. 

We  are  in  danger.  From  whom?  We  are  in  danger  from* 
each  other,  for  we  Americans  are  one,  and  one  we  must 
remain.  Our  danger  is  not  from  a  foreign  foe,  but  from  a  do- 
mestic enemy.  The  national  domain  is  not  invaded.  The 
national  character  is  attacked ; — ^attacked  not  from  without  but 
from  within.  Moral  deterioration,  like  a  disease,  is  actually  at 
work  within  our  system.  We  must  check  it  before  it  has  run 
its  evil  course,  or  we  shall  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  weak- 
ness to  which  men  and  nations  only  come  when  they  have 
come  to  death's  door.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  our 
peril,  when  only  by  its  recognition  can  we  hope  to  escape  it 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  great 
duplicities.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  alarmed  at  the  dropping 
of  the  masks  that  men  have  so  long  worn,  or  at  beholding  on 
so  many  shoulders  a  death's  head  in  the  place  of  a  healthy 
countenance.  Let  us  rather  thank  God  that  the  revelations 
have  come, — that  the  dreadful  disease  which  has  so  long 
poisoned  the  blood  and  filled  the  flesh  of  the  nation  with  in- 
cipient rottenness,  has  at  last  broken  through  the  skin  and  re- 
vealed its  character  by  the  unseemly  and  pestilential  spottings. 
Discovery  of  crimes  never  kills.  Their  concealment, — ^their 
successful  concealment — ^is  the  true  peril.  We  are  learning  a 
bitter  but  a  salutary  lesson.  The  boys  of  the  country  are 
learning  that  money  does  not  constitute  happiness ;  that  riches 
gained  by  cunning  and  kept  by  fraud  are  not  honourable. 
The  true  business  men  of  the  country, — ^the  men  who  have 
been  honest,  economical,  conservative,  are  at  last  being  vindi- 
cated. They  are  no  longer  suff*ering  in  comparison  with  knaves* 
The  winds  have  blown;  the  rain  has  descended;  the  floods 
have  come  and  beat  upon  the  two  classes  of  houses,  and  our 
eyes  are  compelled  to  see  which  were  builded  upon  the  sand 
and  which  on  the  rock. 
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Who  can  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  revelations  ?  Who 
can  measure  the  influence,  the  noble  and  salutary  influence,  they 
shall  exert  upon  the  future  ?  I  pray  that  the  good  work  of  dis- 
covery may  go  on  until  we  and  our  children  shall  have  learned 
the  warning  that  they  teach.  Until  the  whole  body  of  business 
shall  be  purged  of  its  impurities  and  stand  beautiful  with  re- 
covered health.  Until  all  'fraud  is  unmasked,  all  causes  of 
fraud  discovered,  and  we  shall  stand  as  a  child  that  has  been 
rebuked  for  its  evil  courses  by  his  father's  hand,  humble  and 
penitent  before  God. 

What  a  terrible  humiliation,  you  say.  What  a  needed  hu- 
miliation, I  retort.  Let  us  discriminate.  It  is  iniquitous 
success  that  shames  a  people.  It  is  fraud  unpunished  that 
disgraces.  It  is  hypocritical  appearances  and  dishonest  practices 
unwhipped  of  justice  which  constitute  dishonour.  Oh,  if  we 
can  only  be  delivered  from  these  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  our 
pride ! — if  we  can  only  realise  that  upright  conduct  is  better 
than  money, — that  the  memoi^  of  a  good  name,  untouched  by 
suspicion,  is  a  nobler  heritage  to  leave  our  children  than  bonds, 
and  houses,  and  lands.  If  we  can  only  learn  these  things,  at 
.  whatever  cost  to  our  pride,  it  shall  be  well  with  us,  indeed. 
Let  us  set  the  standard,  then,  which  has  denoted  value,  right 
end  up,  putting  money  at  the  bottom,  character  at  the  top, 
and  bring  our  ambitions  into  harmony  with  its  measurement, 
lest  we,  even,  practise  fraud  upon  our  children,  so  that  they 
being  ruined  by  our  evil  example,  shall  curse  us  above  our 
graves,  because  with  the  gospel  for  our  guide,  we  did  not  teach 
them  better. 

It  is  said, — and  said  with  truth, — that  the  temptations  of  the 
commercial  class  were  never  so  great  as  they  have  been  the  last 
twenty  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  have  been,  beyond  doubt, 
very  great ;  and  while  they  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  national  honesty,  they  have  been  great  enough  to 
create  in  the  nation  a  minority  of  thieves.  While  the  majority 
of  American  business  men  have  remained  honest,  there  is  an 
alarming  number  of  exceptions.  How  large  the  number  is  is 
not  yet  evident,  since  every  day  the  number  grows.  The  growth 
of  this  number  of  proven  defaulters  and  commercial  frauds  has 
been  rapid  of  late.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  so.  I  doubt  if  the 
reaction  of  a  false  way  of  doing  business  which  these  men  re- 
presented has  ever  been  so  strong,  so  earnest,  so  determined  as 
it  has  been  in  the  country  in  the  last  sixty  days.  Men  every- 
where are  saying,  "  This  sort  of  thing  must  stop."  And  the 
best  of  it  is,  they  are  not  only  saying  it,  but  they  are  feeling  it ; 
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and  when  the  business  men  of  the  country  feel  that  the  false 
way  of  doing  business,  which  has  been  fashionable  of  late,  must 
stop,  they  will  stop  it. 

You  hold  the  power  in  your  own  hands.  There  are 
business  men  enough  in  thisr  audience,  to-day,  to  make  business 
conservative,  safe,  and  honourable  in  this  city,  if  you  so  choose. 
You  can  stop  recklessness.  You  can  stop  extravagance.  You 
can  stop  falsehood.  You  can  set  a  fashion  of  doing  business 
that  shall  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  standard  by  which 
all  new  men  and  new  enterprises  shall  be  measured,  and  old 
ones  too.  You  have  the  power:  I  urge  you  to  exercise  it  so  that 
the  future  of  the  city  may  remember  you  as  among  its  great 
benefactors.  There  are  no  higher  honours  that  this  city  or  com- 
monwealth can  give,  than  to  say,  speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  her  press,  her  pulpits,  her  orators  and  her  leading  men,  when 
your  death,  friend,  is  announced  and  your  funeral  is  made, 
**  Here  lies  the  body  of  an  honest  man."  I  ask  you  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  the  claim  of  such  an  honour.  I  ask  your  hearts  to 
respond  to  so  noble  an  ambition.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  your 
children,  your  clerks — the  young  men  of  the  city, — and  as  you 
see  them,  as  you  think  how  their  young  lives  will  be  shaped  by 
your  example,  I  ask  you  to  say — to  pledge  yourselves — to  make 
holy  covenant  with  your  God,  that  whatever  else  you  may  fail 
to  do,  you  will  not  fail  to  leave  to  posterity  the  influence  of  a 
life-long  integrity.  Then,  though  you  be  dead,  yet  shall  you 
speak  j  though  your  body  depart,  yet  shall  you  continue  even 
as  the  mother,  long  after  her  body  is  buried,  makes  her  influence 
good  through  the  memory  of  her  children. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  temptations  of  the  commercial 
class  have  been  too  great  for  many  men  to  resist,  is  it  not 
the  part  of  wise  men  to  ask  whence  the  temptations  have 
arisen  ? 

I  offer  this  as  my  answer  to  the  question.  The  temptations 
of  the  commercial  class  have  arisen  first  from  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  true  object  of  business.  The  object  of  business, 
— the  object  grand  enough  to  make  it  worthy  of  man's 
powers  and  to  win  the  favour  of  God,  is  not  money-making. 
The  object  of  business  is  education ;  the  leading  out  and  up  of 
man's  powers.  Money  is  an  incidental  result  but  in  no  sense  a 
prime  object  I  would  not  do  business  a  day  longer  if  it  did 
not  make  me  a  larger,  a  wiser,  a  better  man.  The  money  I  get, 
the  money  you  get,  does  not  pay  us  for  our  toil,  our  anxieties, 
our  disappointments  \  but  the  caution  we  acquire,  the  wisdom 
we  gain,  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  the  courage  we  grow  up  into, 
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the  charity  we  are  taught,  in  short,  the  enlargement  of  capacity, 
the  quickening  of  faculty,  the  discipline  of  power, — in  these  we 
find  our  reward.  The  business  of  the  earth  ought  to  make  the 
manhood  of  heaven.  It  ought  to  make  the  angels  of  the  future 
nobler  beings.  It  ought  to  number  us  who  are  now  engaged 
in  it,  when  we  have  passed  away,  among  the  "  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect." 

When  the  young  men  of  the  country  shall  see  nothing  nobler 
in  business  than  money-getting ;  when  it  shall  cultivate  in  them 
no  finer  ambition  than  that  which  is  content  with  sordid  gains  ; 
when  they  shall  see  nothing  chivalric  in  it,  nothing  heroic,  no- 
thing divine,  they  will  have  been  brought  by  the  fashion  of  their 
time  to  that  position  in  which,  in  order  to  preserve  their  man- 
hood they  will  have  to  deny  themselves  the  very  means  by 
which  God  intended  their  manhood  should  be  advanced. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  put  a  wrong  definition  on  business, 
and  you  see  the  result.  The  object  of  business  has  been  to 
make  money  and  not  to  make  men.  Well,  you  have  your 
money,  but  where  are  your  men  !  Many  of  them  are  exiles, 
fugitives  from  even  the  loose  justice  of  your  time.  Many  of 
them  are  in  goals.  You  know  how  they  came  there.  Many 
others  will  doubtless  soon  be  sent  to  the  goals.  Others  have 
gone  crazy,  crazed  by  the  pressure  of  their  misfortunes  and 
their  crimes.  The  bodies  of  yet  others  sleep  in  graves,  and 
their  faults  are  condoned  by  that  charity  which  the  solemnity 
of  death  suggests  unto  mortals.  Others  still — who  can  doubt  it 
— are  trembling  in  high  places, — trembling  lest  their  iniquities 
shall  be  discovered,  and  they  and  their  families  be  overwhelmed 
with  disgrace.  These  are  the  arguments  that  prove  to  us  our 
mistake.  These  stand  for  warnings  that  we  steer  clear  of  the 
rocks,  running  upon  which  they  made  wreck. 

The  second  cause  of  our  financial  temptations  can  be  found 
in  the  wrong  conception  which,  as  a  people,  we  have  had  of  the 
source  or  sources  of  happiness.  As  a  people,  we  have  sought 
for  happiness  in  luxury.  We  have  craved  rich  and  elegant  sur- 
roundings— craved  them  inordinately ;  craved  them  so  strongly 
that  we  were  not  honourably  sensitive  to  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  We  are  learning — and  it  is  a  bitter  lesson 
— our  mistake.  Many  wives  are  learning  that  an  elegant  house, 
purchased  at  the  price  of  a  husband's  honour,  costs  too  dear.  Is 
it  possible  that  they  could  have  learned  the  lesson  in  any  other 
way  ?  Is  suffering  the  only  road  that  can  lead  men  and  women 
to  wisdom?  Can  the  beauty  of  innocence  only  be  appre- 
hended through   the  tears  with  which  anguish  has  filled  our 
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eyes  ?  What  devil  is  this  in  human  nature  that  will  not  go  out 
until  the  Saviour  has  found  us  amid  the  graves  where  our  dead 
are  buried  ? 

Show  me  the  graves  where  the  bodies  of  men  alone  sleep, 
and  they  seem  to  me  in  no  sense  oppressive.  The  winds  that 
blow  through  the  willows  are  as  fresh  and  cool ;  the  sun,  as  it 
shines  overhead,  is  as  cheerful  in  its  light  as  though  I  stood  in 
a  garden ;  for  do  I  not  know  that  only  the  bodies  in  which  they 
lived  were  buried, — that  the  earth  received  only  what  was  kin- 
dred to  it,  and  to  which  it  gave,  therefore,  a  harmless  welcome? 
But  show  me  a  grave  where  love  lies  dead,  where  hope  is  buried, 
where  honour  is  entombed,  where  virtue  found  a  sepulchre,  to 
whose  door  of  stone  no  resurrection  shall  give  its  challenge,  and 
I  will  stand  above  that  mound  with  a  countenance  sad  as  the 
face  of  grief  itself,  and  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  the  marble  slab 
that  tells  of  the  great  catastrophe. 

Let  us  learn,  as  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  ruins  of  hearts 
and  homes  caused  by  dishonesty  in  business — dishonesty  re- 
sorted to  because  the  man  thought  that  money,  with  the  power 
it  gives,  made  happiness;  let  us  learn,  I  say,  in  the  presence  of 
these  ruins,  that  the  faith  of  the  man  was  a  lie ;  that  money  does 
not  make  happiness  if  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  manly 
virtues  and  womanly  graces  which  God  has  ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  be  the  cardinal  and  constituent  ele- 
ments of  happiness.  Elegant  houses  do  not  make  homes.  Splen- 
did mansions  do  not  insure  love  against  accidents.  Showy 
equipages  do  not  roll  people  toward  heaven,  whether  your  heaven 
begin  in  the  here  and  the  now,  or  in  the  hereafter  and  the  far  off. 
Once  let  this  thought  become  a  part  of  your  life,  and  you  shall 
be  delivered  from  one  of  the  great  causes  whence  come  temp- 
tations to  cheat  and  steal. 

Another  source  of  our  financial  temptations  is  found  in  our 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions  to  amass  wealth  rapidly.  If 
wealth  comes  slowly  the  nature  has  time  to  adjust  itself  to  it, 
and  so  is  safe ;  but  when  wealth  increases  faster  than  the  family's 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  wisely ;  faster  than  the  sense  of  their 
responsibility  which  it  should  bring  with  its  coming;  faster  than 
that  religious  principle  which  teaches  us  what  the  true  treasure 
is  and  where  to  lay  it  up,  then  wealth  becomes  a  peril — a  peril 
which  few  know  how  to  avoid.  When  riches  come  like  a  flood 
men  are  swept  away. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  us  as  a  people  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  To  many,  riches  came  in  a  day.  One  week  they 
were  poor,  the  next  they  were  rich.    You  know  human  nature, 
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and  knowing  it,  you  know  what  would  naturally  be  the  result* 
.  The  nation  went  wild — wild  with  extravagance.  Many  were 
crazed  with  ambition.  Men  saw  their  neighbours  making  money 
at  a  jump — making  more  in  a  year,  perhaps  in  a  month,  than 
they  by  closest  attention  to  business  had  made  in  half  a  lifetime. 
If  others  made  it,  why  should  not  they  ?  Money,  you  see,  was 
the  object.  The  methods  of  getting  it  were  not  regarded,  and 
so  an  evil  fashion  was  set  A  dreadful  temptation  was  in  this 
way  put  upon  all  men  trusted  with  funds.  The  gambler's  reck- 
lessness without  thegamblefs  education  and  coolness  took  pos- 
session of  thousands.  The  cashier  used  the  money  of  the  bank. 
The  treasurer  used  the  money  of  the  mill.  The  trustee  used 
the  money  of  the  estate.  The  clerk  used  the  money  of  his  em- 
ployer. The  son  used  the  money  of  his  father,  forging  his  name 
if  necessary,  to  obtain  it. 

How  can  I  describe  such  a  state  of  things?  Was  ever  thiev- 
ing so  unique?  They  did  not  mean  to  steal.  They  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  stealing.  They  expected  to  be  successful  and 
pay  it  back.  Many  were  successful,  and  did  pay  it  back,  and 
their  crime  is  concealed  to  this  day.  Some  were  unsuccessful 
and  their  crime  is  known.  But  know  this : — ^and  I  ask  these 
young  men  to  carve  it  this  day  on  the  tablet  of  their  memory  in 
letters  so  deeply  cut  and  truly  edged  that  they  will  never  fade — 
that  those  who  were  successful  and  paid  the  money  back,  and 
those  who  were  unsuccessful  and  whose  crime  is  known,  are 
alike  thieves.  Before  the  tribunal  of  heavenly  and  earthly  jus- 
tice they  stand^known  and  unknown  together — equally  con- 
demned. And  whether  they  be  in  prisons  to-day,  or  sitting  in 
church  pews,  they  stand  in  need  of  the  same  penitence  and  the 
same  acquittal  through  the  interposition  of  Divine  Mercy,  of 
that  universal  and  omniscient  Justice,  whose  eye  looketh  upon 
the  heart. 

Men  say  that.these  are  hard  times.  By  what  judgment  do  they 
say  it,  and  in. what  sense  do  they  mean  it?  If  these  are  the 
days  in  which  fraud  is  being  discovered,  in  which  hypocrites 
are  being,  unmasked,  in  whidi  vicious  habits  of  doing  business 
are  being,  corrected,  in  which  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is 
being  quickened  and  the  eyes  of  all  of. us  opened  to  that  which 
is  right,  just,  and  true,  how  can  you  call  them  hard  times  ?  The 
evil  days  were  the  days  .when  we  .were  making  money  rapidly 
and  losing  character  as  rapidly.  The  evil  days  were  the  days 
when  honesty  was  counted  as  naught,  when  character  was  not 
a  help  in  business,,  when  patience,  and  industry  were  ignored, 
when  honoumble  and  conservative  men  were  laughed  at: — those 
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were  the  evil  days,  and  if  we  are  being  delivered  from  them, 
then  are  the  days  to  which  we  have  come  good  days  and  not 
evil.  Why  are  they  good?  Because  we  are  being  brought 
into  judgment  on  ourselves.  We  are  discovering  our  own  fool- 
ishness. Is  it  not  a  good  day  when  a  man  discovers  his  own 
foolishness?  When  a  man,  for  instance,  who  is  given  to  drink 
is  brought  to  judgment  on  himself,  when  his  eyes  are  opened 
to  his  evil  habit  and  he  sees  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
is  not  that  a  good  day  for  him?  Certainly,  that  is  a  blessed 
day  when  a  man  sees  the  evil  of  his  course,  be  it  what  it  may. 
The  evil  day  is  the  day  when  he  is  blinded,  when  he  sees  not 
the  gulf  ahead  of  him,  but  rushes  wildly  toward  it  not  knowing 
his  peril. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  again  see  such  days  as  we 
saw  between  '60  and  '70;  God  forbid  that  that  old,  wicked, 
corrupting  prosperity  should  ever  come  back  to  us.  For  thirty 
years  we  were  a  nation  of  money  getters.  Europe  said  so;  and 
it  said  the  truth.  It  took  the  thunders  of  God  and  the  shock 
of  a  revolution  to  make  it  humane — to  make  us  thoughtful  of 
the  rights  of  man.  It  has  taken  years  of  financial  shrinkage 
and  failure — the  wreck  of  a  thousand  firms;  the  fall  of  many 
mighty  commercial  houses;  the  disgrace  of  numberless  citizens; 
the  impoverishment  of  half  of  our  population — to  make  us  realise 
that  money  is  not  the  object  of  business:  that  truth,  honesty, 
piety,  constitute  the  true  wealth  of  nations,  as  they  likewise  fur- 
nish the  permanent  basis  of  Government,  and  supply  the  ma- 
terial with  which  is  constructed  those  walls  which  stand  for  the 
defence  of  human  liberty. 

I  said  piety.  I  said  it  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  dis- 
graceful facts  that  the  recent  years  have  given  us,  full  in  my  eye. 
I  know  that  many  of  the  defaulters  of  the  country  have  been 
church-members — ^that  many  of  the  greatest  ones,  too,  have  been 
professors  of  religion,  active  in  church  administration  and  re- 
gular in  their  attendance  on  the  Sanctuary.  How  do  I  account 
for  it?  Easily  enough.  Religion  has  been  technically  inter- 
preted and  technically  believed.  It  has  been  preached  as  if  it 
consisted  of  a  set  of  doctrines — ^a  series  ©f  opinions  held  by 
theologians,  a  catalogue  of  historic  facts,  or  a  number  of  teach- 
ings formulated  into  a  creed.  I  have  told  you,  my  people,  time 
and  again,  that  Christianity  is  more  than  these — that  it  is  life ; 
that  it  is  spirit ;  that  it  is  character.  I  have  taught  you  well. 
In  the  great  day  when  all  human  teachings  made  in  the  Divine 
name  shall  be  passed  in  review,  whatever  errors  of  mine  may  ap- 
pear, I  am  fearlessly  certain  that  the  definition  of  Christianity, 
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which  I  have  published  unto  you,  will  be  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  Him  in  whose  life  and  character  is  found  its'  perfect 
expression,  and  in  whose  person  it  found  its  first  embodiment 
The  conscience  of  the  country  has  not  been  reinforced  as  it 
should  have  been  from  the  pulpit  Theologies  have  been 
preached  and  Christianity  forgotten;  but  I  tell  you, — ^and  I  call 
upon  earth  and  heaven  alike  to  hear  my  speech, — I  tell  you 
piety  is  not  in  vain.  It  represents  the  power  of  the  human  soul 
in  its  most  just,  holy,  and  sublime  moods.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Most  High  is  not  inefficient  to  change  the  heart  and  shape  the 
conduct ;  and  if  you  will  throw  the  teachings  of  the  schools 
aside  and  turn  your  minds  to  the  directions  of  the  Great  Master 
as  to  how  to  live,  asking  for  the  Divine  aid  as  you  read,  there 
will  come  into  your  minds  such  knowledge  of  duty,  and  to  your 
souls  such  holy  longings  for  and  divine  courage  to  do  the  right 
and  true  thing,  that  you  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil 
day,  and  having  done  all  to  stand. 

The  evil  days  are  passed,  therefore;  the  good  and  blessed 
days  are  come.  The  country  still  lives.  Her  future  is  secure, 
and  the  people  are  being  turned  by  the  providences  of  God 
unto  righteousness.  On  the  crests  of  the  eastern  hills  you  can 
see  the  line  of  fire  which  tells  that  the  sun  is  rising.  The  clouds 
that  have  hung  hke  a  pall  above  us  are  breaking  up,  and  melt- 
ing away.  The  fresh,  strong  winds  of  a  new  day  are  beginning 
to  move.  A  divine  invigoration  is  being  blown  upon  us.  Breath- 
ing of  it  we  shall  become  stronger; — we  shall  have  strength  to 
run  the  race;  we  shall  win;  we  shall  be  crowned.  And  when, 
having  borne  our  stripes  and  endured  our  trials,  we  have  come 
to  the  hour  of  the  supreme  deliverance  fi:om  earthly  toils,  the 
old  Pauline  courage  will  break  forth  from  our  lips  in  exultation, 
and  we  shall  say,  "  We  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  we  have 
kept  the  faith ;  we  have  finished  the  course ;  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  will  give 
us  in  that  day." 


DEATH  A  GAIN. 

"Todieisgain."— /%j7.  i.  21. 

The  whitest  line  that  Christ  drew  across  the  black  surface  of 
His  time  was  that  which  He  drew  in  His  teaching  and  demon- 
stration concerning  death.     He  it  was  that  "  led  captivity  cap- 
tive;" and  men  saw  with  amazement  the  king  of  terrors, 
spoiled  of  his  arms,  and  fettered,  walking  in  the  train  of  his 
triumph.     Previous  to  Christ,  the  grave  was  a  mystery.    Like  a 
damp  subterranean  dungeon,  it  dripped  with  horrors.      Men 
went  to  the  mouth  of  it,  peered  trembling  in,  saw  its  darkness, 
felt  its  issuing  chill  upon  their  faces,  shook  at  the  awful  sug- 
gestions of  its  silence,  and  fled.      Of  all  the  millions  that  had 
gone  down  into  it,  not  one  had  ever  returned.   It  was  the  silent 
shore  of  a  hidden  sea.     Ship  after  ship  sailed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness; but  how  and  whither  the  watchers  knew  not,  for  never  had 
an  inrolling  wave  brought  back  even  so  much  as  a  tell-tale 
fragment.      Where  did  all  these  millions  go  ?      What  fortunes 
fell  to  them  ?    Was  there  another  and  brighter  shore,  not  song- 
less,  beyond  the  gloomy  line  ?  or  did  they  all  sail  into  great 
abysses,  and  were  swallowed  up  for  ever  ?    With  such  questions 
men  are  baffled :  and  ignorance,  as  is  always  the  case,  begat 
superstitions.      Crude  and  horrible  fancies  filled  the  world. 
These  passed  into  literature ;  and  the  wildest  fantasies  became, 
in  time,  standards  of  conception.      Art  shared  in  the  delusion. 
Death  was  pictured  as  a  goblin  shape  brandishing  a  dreadful  spear, 
and  the  tomb  became  synonymous  with  dread.    It  was  a  chasm 
too  wide  for  men  to  jump.      Here  and  there,  poetry  cast  a 
silken  strand  across  it ;  stoicism  bridged  it  with  indifference ; 
and  the  old  astrologers  passed  over  on  a  pathway  of  stars ;  but 
to  the  mass  it  was  an  abyss  ;  and  the  generations  in  a  steady 
stream  poured  over  into  it  as  into  some  Niagara  of  fate,  and 
were  lost  in  ghastly  spray. 

But  when  Christ  came,  all  this  was  changed.  You  remember 
what  an  incredible  saying  it  was  to  the  disciples,  that  He 
"  should  be  buried,  and  on  the  third  day  rise  again."  They 
could  not  understand  it      When  He  shouted  to  the  dead 
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Lazarus  to  "  arise  and  come  forth,"  He  made  a  demonstration 
of  His  miraculous  power :  He  gave  a  shock  to  that  entire  system 
of  superstition  touching  death  which  dominated  over  the 
ancient  world.  The  revelation  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  was 
partial ;  but  a  full  and  perfect  one  remained  to  be  made,  even  in 
His  own  person.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  He  died ;  He  descended 
to  the  grave ;  He  crept  along  the  crumbling  edges  of  mortality; 
He  explored  the  recesses  of  what  had  been  a  world-long  mystery ; 
He  illumined  the  grave  with  a  light  that  might  never  fade, 
banishing  for  ever  its  darkness ;  then  He  came  forth,  and  men 
saw  Him  unharmed!  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
disciples  ?  I  have  never  marvelled  at  the  scepticism  of  Thomasi. 
As  I  read  the  narrative,  he  always  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
an  unimaginative,  cool-headed,  matter-of  fact  man.  He  had 
seen  Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross ;  he  had  seen  His  bosom  trans- 
fixed with  a  spear, — a  rough,  huge-headed  Roman  spear;  he 
had  heard  His  death-cry,  and  watched  Him  as  He  gave  up  the 
ghost.  He  knew  that  He  had  died  and  been  buried ;  and  was 
he  to  believe  those,  who,  with  panting  and  excitement,  told  him 
that  Jesus  was  actually  alive  again  ?  It  was  impossible ;  a  flat 
contradiction  of  the  law  of  Nature  and  all  human  experience. 
Was  Death,  that  dread  power  the  whole  world  feared ;  whose 
shadowy  sceptre  ruled  over  all  kingdoms ;  whose  lightest  whisper 
the  mightiest  obeyed;  at  whose  touch  love  shrivelled  in  the 
arms  of  love,  and  was  dropped  from  its  embrace  with  a  shriek, 
— ^was  that  awful  event  no  more  than  a  mantle  which  a  man  as- 
sumes and  lays  oflf  at  leisure  ?  Was  a  sepulchre  of  hewn  rock, 
with  its  stone-guarded  door,  only  a  bower,  in  which  this  man 
might  sleep  for  a  night  or  two,  and  then  come  forth  refreshed  ? 
Well  might  he  say, — and  I  thank  God  that  he  did  say, — "  Except 
1  shall  see  in  His  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hands  into  His 
side,  I  will  not  believed  But  at  last  he  had  to  believe;  for  the 
very  proof  that  he  so  cautiously  and  determinedly  insisted  on 
was  given  him ;  and  convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
overpowered  at  the  stupendous  manifestation  that  the  world 
had  received,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  !" 

It  is  to  Christ,  then,  that  we  are  indebted  for  emancipation 
from  an  intolerable  fear.  It  was  necessary  that  He  should  taste 
of  death, — that  the  bitterness  of  its  waters  might  be  sweetened  by 
the  touch  of  His  lips.  As  a  father  wades  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream  to  encourage  his  timid  child  to  cross,  so  Christ 
went  down  into  the  river  men  had  dreaded,  but  whose  waters 
are  full  of  cleansing,  and  whose  farther  waves  beat  on  a  golden 
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shore.  I  regret  to  say  that  Christians  are  slow  to  improve  the 
privilege  of  knowledge  and  faith.  The  old  heathen  superstition 
still  endures.  To  many  professors  even,  Death  is  a  monster, 
and  not  the  dark-faced  but  kind-hearted  usher  that  he  is,  sent 
out  to  lead  us  to  our  Father's  palace.  I  know  of  little  truly 
Christian  poetry.  Many  of  our  otherwise  sweetest  hymns  are 
harsh  with  the  old  heathenish  moan.  Literature  is  more  mytho- 
logical in  its  presentation  of  death  than  Scriptural.  Art  is  per- 
verted by  the  same  error.  When  shall  we  have  an  artist  that 
will  paint  us  an  angel,  and  not  a  spectre  ?  We  dress  our  grief 
as  the  ancients  who  lived  before  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  dressed  theirs.  The  colour  of  our  mourning 
gives  the  lie  to  our  faith.  A  saint  is  lifted  to  her  glory  and  her 
reward  in  heaven,  and  we  put  on  black  !  The  Shepherd  in  His 
deep  love  stoops,  and  takes  a  little  feeble  Jamb  to  His  bosom ; 
and  we  knot  crape  to  our  door,  and  fill  the  house  with  lamen- 
tation !  How  might  the  birds  teach  us,  that  sing  their  little  ones 
into  the  air  when  grown  beyond  the  accommodations  of  the 
nest !  They  have  instinctive  feiith  in  God.-  They  know  that  His 
heavens  are  broad  and  high,  and  that  their  darlings  will  not 
lack  room,  nor  one  of  them  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice;  but  we  shudder  when  ours  fly  off,  and  sit  and  mourn 
over  the  deserted  cradle ;  forgetting  the  sublime  statement  of 
Paul,  that  '*  to  die  is  gain." 

"  How  a  gain  ?"  you  say.  "  Make  it  appear  to  me  that  I 
shall  gain  in  dying.     Cause  it  to  stand  out  before  my  eyes." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  remark,  that  to  die  is  a  gain,  con- 
sidered physically. 

I  would  detract  nothing  from  the  glory  of  the  body. 
As  the  servant  of  the  mind,  as  the  companion  and  temple  of 
the  soul,  in  its  powers  of  adaptation,  in  the  variety  of  its  senses, 
as  a  medium  through  which  unnumbered  pleasures  come  to  us, 
it  is  truly  admirable.  When  in  health,  it  is  a  marvel  of  ac- 
commodation. Through  it  we  are  able  to  appropriate  whatever 
is  delightful  to  the  eye,  harmonious  to  the  ear,  and  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  It  ministers  to  wants  beyond  its  own,  lends  a 
charm  to  companionship,  and  connects  us  in  closest  bonds  of 
sympathy  with  the  world  of  Nature. 

Regarded  in  one  light,  the  Christian  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  must  depart  fi:om  the  mortal  tenement  in  which  for  years 
he  has  lived  and  laboured.  Even  the  aged,  thinking  upon  it 
as  a  life-long  companion,  and  which,  though  often  abused,  was 
ever  the  object  of  unceasing  care  and  solicitude,  contemplate 
often  with  unfeigned  sadness  the  gradual  decline  of  its  powers 
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and  the  prospect  of  extinction.  Then,  too,  as  a  specimen  of 
divine  ingenuity,  it  is  so  marvellous ;  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  material  world  it  is  so  facile ;  as  a  help  to  in- 
terpret the  feelings  between  soul  and  soul  it  is  so  quick  and 
sensitive, — so  full  of  mobility,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  human 
necessities, — that  it  is  natural  and  proper  to  mourn  the  extinc- 
tion of  its  powers  and  the  lapse  of  its  energies.  It  is  fit  that 
we  mourn  when  beauty  fades.  I  have  lain  in  the  night-watches 
on  the  silent  shore  when  the  waves  slept  and  the  golden  sands 
were  unstirred,  and  seen  a  star  sway  for  a  moment  uneasily  in 
its  orbit,  then  fall ;  and  mourned  that  the  heavens  had  lost  so 
bright  a  beam  :  I  have  seen  a  rose  that  had  blossomed,  on  my 
table,  that  had  made  the  air  of  my  study  sweet,  and  cheered 
my  toil,  become  loosened  in  its  formation,  until  its  leaves  flut- 
tered downward  in  death ;  and  my  thoughts  fell  with  them ; 
and  the  quick  fancies  that  had  flowered  lay  amid  the  dead 
leaves,  dead  as  they.  I  have  stood  above  the  dying  deer, 
monarch  of  the  woods,  child  of  the  wind  and  the  sunshine, 
swift  as  the  one,  bright  as  the  other :  I  have  seen  the  film 
gather  over  the  eye  pure  as  the  sky  on  which  it  loved  to  gaze, 
and  knelt  reverently  to  press  the  fringed  lid  to  its  lasting  rest, 
and  pondered,  in  the  deep  silence  of  undisturbed  Nature, 
whither  its  wild  life  had  fled.  Never  more  would  it  crop  the 
flowers  upon  the  meadow-land ;  never  more  would  its  trumpet 
sound  from  the  pine-crested  ridge ;  never  more  would  the  waters 
of  its  native  lake  cool  its  heated  sides,  heated  in  nimble  play, 
— and,  pondering,  relieved  my  sadness  with  the  thought,  that 
I  had  never  consciously  taken  life  of  its  kind  in  vain.  And 
when  I  think  of  that  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  that 
die  daily,  of  all  the  forms  that  languish  on  beds  of  suffering,  of 
all  the  power  and  beauty  passing  from  the  world  with  the  pass- 
ing of  every  hour,  my  heart  is  heavy,  and  I  say,  "  Oh,  that  man 
might  not  die  !  Oh,  that  women  might  not  perish  !  Oh,  that  all 
the  power  and  loveliness  they  embody  might  abide  and  fail  not, 
but  increase  and  multiply  both  by  addition  and  expansion, 
until  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  even  His 
perfected  likeness !" 

But,  when  reason  triumphs  over  sentiment,  the  scales  are 
reversed,  and  I  see  how  uncalled  for  is  regret.  The  body  is  no 
longer  worthy,  no  longer  beautiful :  I  no  longer  desire  it.  As 
a  student,  I  see  how  it  hinders  my  growth,  both  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  its  necessities  and  its  diversions.  I  see  that  it  cramps 
and  clogs  the  intellect  through  all  the  grades  of  perceivable 
influence, — ^from  the  highest,  clean  down  to  idiotcy.    It  limits 
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man's  acquisition  of  knowledge,  compelling  it  to  be  both  local 
and  partial ;  and  allows  him  no  security  against  the  total  less 
of  all  that  by  years  of  patient  toil  he  has  obtained.  In  one 
night  of  fever,  or  by  the  shock  of  some  slight  accident,  Reason 
is  hurled  from  her  throne,  the  casket  of  memory  overturned, 
and  the  jewels  emptied  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  parent  and  birthplace  of  disease.  In  it  are  bom  those 
causes  and  results  that  make  life  miserable,  which  burden 
friendship,  and  task  the  service  of  love,  filling  the  day  with 
regrets  and  the  night  with  pain,  until  life  itself  becomes  oppres- 
sive, and  existence  an  experience  incompatible  with  happiness. 
But  these  reflections  do  not  fully  express  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  body  on  us.  There  is  another  and  a  heavier  charge  in 
the  impeachment ;  for  it  is  the  avenue  of  temptation  to  the 
soul.  In  it  inordinate  desires  lurk ;  passions  dwell  in  it  \  ap- 
petites, whose  indulgence  is  ruin,  find  in  it  a  natural  and  im- 
pregnable fortress;  lust  and  unholy  cravings  nest  in  it,  and 
bring  forth  their  horrible  offsprings  daily.  A  vast  family  of 
wants  inhabit  it,,  to  feed  which  we  must  often  tax  ourselves 
heavily.  We  resist,  and  suffer  for  it;  we  yield,  and  are  de- 
stroyed. In  brief,  the  soul  of  man  seems  to  me  like  a  king 
compelled  to  live  continually  in  the  camp  of  his  enemies.  On 
all  sides  is  danger ;  if  he  resists,  they  assault  him,  they  cover 
him  with  wounds,  they  beat  him  down,  strip  him  of  his  royal 
vestments,  and  disgrace  him;  if  he  yields,  he  loses  the  identity 
of  his  integrity,  which  alone  is  asserted  in  antagonism.  Who, 
as  he  reflected  upon  these  matters,  has  never  longed  for  another 
and  nobler  companion?  Who  may  not  with  reason  and  re- 
verence exclaim.  "  Oh,  for  a  body  no  more  subject  to  disease, 
no  more  tormented  with  pain,  no  more  dominated  by  death ! 
— a  body  not  cramped  and  local,  but  liberal  and  universal  in 
the  action  of  its  functions  :  moving  with  the  ease  of  light  along 
the  lines  of  varied  acquisition,  telescopic  in  its  powers,  harmon- 
ious in  all  its  elements,  whose  very  appetites  are  refined,  whose 
passions  are  legitimate,  and  whose  desires  are  holy, — a  body 
which  shall  not  hinder,  but  assist,  the  intellect ;  which  will  not 
dwarf,  but  enlarge,  the  soul,  by  supplying  it  with  more  and 
better  methods  of  hianifestation, — a  body  untainted  by  disease, 
unsusceptible  of  pain,  incapable  of  exhaustion,  and  superior  to 
death?" 

To  this  aspiration  I  reply,  To  such  a  body  shall  the  dying 
Christian  come.  Death,  with  kindly  hand,  will  lead  him  into 
the  vestibule  of  this  magnificent  mode  of  life.  He  shall 
stand  beneath  his  upheaved  arch,  whose  only  ornament  is  the 
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majesty  of  its  magnitude,— none  other  being  needed;  and  as 
his  eye  traverses  its  suspended  dome,  grown  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  into  God4ikeness,  he  shall  say,  "  This  then,  is  the 
temple  not  built  with  hands.  I  fill  itT  In  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  the  populations  are  so  vast  that  they  are  never  com- 
puted :  their  census  exists  only  in  God's  mind.  And  the  lan- 
guage they  use  is,  in  its  symbols,  numberless  as  the  objects  of 
their  universal  inquisition-  But  in  all  the  vast  vocabulary  of 
their  speech,  in  all  the  infinite  pantomine  of  their  expression, 
there  is  no  symbol  nor  sign  for  pain.  That  sensation,  to  the 
pure  in  heart,  ends  at  death.  Indeed,  all  the  children  of  Sin 
die  with  their  mother.  The  spiritual  body,  begotten  and  be- 
stowed of  God,  will  be  full  of  the  powers  and  characteristics  of 
God.  When  that  physical  life,  which,  to  some  of  Gkxi's  elect 
on  earth,  is  but  one  prolonged  spasm  of  pain,  is  happily  over, 
and  the  transparent  hands  fold  themselves,  and  the  lids  droop, 
suffering  and  inconvenience  will  be  ended.  We  shall  all  be 
content  when  we  awake  in  His  likeness. 

Come,  then,  thou  beautiful  night,  that  revealest  to  man  the 
star  of  so  bright  a  hope ! — ^we  tire  of  the  heat  and  of  the  day. 
If  thou  obscurest  the  things  of  earth, — ^things  which  had  de- 
lighted us,  and  that  we  loved, — thou  nevertheless  makest  the 
grand  dome  of  future  Jife,  with  all  its  solemn  spaces  and  stany 
passages,  to  appear  unto  our  eyes.  Let,  then,  thy  dark  shadows 
fall  upon  those  chambers  where  lie  the  suffering  and  the  sick, 
and  those  whose  cheeks  are  continually  wet  with  tears,  that, 
with  thy  darkness,  sleep  may  come  to  them,  weary  of  pain, — 
even  that  sleep  which  God  giveth  to  His  beloved.  Come  to  the 
bed  of  tossing,  and  couches  of  distress ;  come  to  those  that  fear 
thee ;  remove  thy  mask,  and  let  them  see  how  calm  and  gentle 
is  thy  face.  Come  to  those  that  long  have  prayed  for  thee  as 
men  in  dungeons  pray  wildly  and  madly  for  freedom,  and  de- 
liver them  out  of  bondage ;  come  as  a  sweet  surprise  to  those 
that  shrink  from  thee  as  children  from  the  physician  who  has 
come  to  heal  them ;  come  to  the  elect  of  God  in  His  good  time 
and  pleasure, — and  we  will  hail  thee  as  the  last  and  kindest 
ministration  of  His  love,  and  take  thy  hand  as  a  loyal  subject 
might  take  the  hand  of  a  herald  who  had  come  forth  to  lead 
him  to  his  king. 

But,  if  it  is  gain  for  the  Christian  to  die  when  physically  con- 
sidered, much  more  does  it  appear  to  be  true  in  relation  to  the 
mind.  This  is  the  glory  of  man.  There  is  no  power  like  that 
of  the  intellect.  Thought,  unless  it  be  sadly  perverted,  is  a 
divine  exercise  of  a  divine  force.     He  who  thinks  purely  feels 
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like  God.  There  is  no  pleasure  like  that  of  intelligence  All 
men,  in.  the  creative  conception,  and  also  in  point  of  fact,  are 
students.  As  soon  as  he  is  born  the  child  becomes  a  linguist. 
He  studies  and  acquires  intuitively.  The  mind  searches  for 
knowledge  as  the  mouth  of  the  babe  for  the  mother's  breast, 
and  is  not  content  until  it  is  filled.  Its  wants  grow  with  its 
growth,  and  the  supply  of  its  necessities  is  to  it  the  source  of  its 
happiness.  The  body  is  "of  the  earth,  earthy:"  of  dust  it  is 
made,  and  unto  dust  will  it  return.  The  loveliest  flower  loses 
in  time  its  formation  and  its  tinting,  and  is  resolved  back  into 
its  original  elements.  Its  beauty,  like  its  life,  is  an  accident. 
But  the  mind  is  not  of  earth,  but  of  spirit,  and  can  never  lose 
its  coherence.  Existing  as  an  essence,  it  is  lifted  above  the 
laws  of:  matter,  and  is  superior  to  its  fate.  I  forget  the  body  as 
I  speak.  The  invisible  in  me  addresses  the  invisible  in  you. 
Not  the  eye,  but  that  which  brightens  the  eye;  not  the  voice, 
but  that. which  sounds  through  the  the  voice:  not  the  body,  but 
that  which  animates  it,  distinguishing  it  from  its  kindred  clay, 
is  what  I  allude  to  when  I  speak  of  mind.  The  history  of  the 
race  is  but  a  narmtive  of  man's  search  for  knowledge.  He  has 
probed  the  earth;  he  has  pursued  the  stars;  he  has  tortured  the 
air  for  food  to  appease  the  hunger  of  his  mind.  He  could  not 
and  he  would  not  eat  unless  he  fed  from  the  viands  of  the  gods. 
This  hunger  is  eternally  to  endure.  We  share  the  craving 
with  the  angels.  Like  birds  of  different  degrees  of  growth,  but 
of  the  same  species,  we  search  the  air  for  the  same  food,  and 
are  continually  crossing  each  other's  lines  of  flight  I  fly  to-day 
where  they  flew  yesterday,  and  the  pinions  of  my  mind  will  beat 
to-morrow  the.  air.  which  their  vans  fan  to-day.  The  things  that 
they  desire  to  look  into,  my  eyes  ache  to  see,  and  the  song  in 
praise  of  apprehended  excellence  they  sing  will  roll  in  crested 
waves  of  melody  from  my  lips  when  my  eyes  behold  it. 

But  what  a  hindrance  and  impediment  this  life,  in  its  neces- 
sities and  conditions,  is  !  How  it  weighs  me  down,  as  a  stone 
fastened  to  a  bird's  wing  would  oppress  its  flight  1  I  cannot 
rise;  I  cannot  soar  into  the  clear  spaces  of  the  pure  realm  above 
me.  I  am  held  back  and  restrained  amid  damp  and  vapour.  I 
cannot  attain.  I  can  only  prove  my  aspiration,  only  demonstrate 
the  divine  instinct  in  me,  by  flutterings.  What  a  god  in  know- 
ledge, what  an  angel  in  apprehension,  what  a  giant  in  power, 
man  might  become,  but  for  the  body !  Where  is  the  world  he 
might  not  reach  ?  What  star  is  therein  all  the  heavens  he  might 
not  visit  ?  Along  the  shining  trail  of  what  blazing  comet  might 
he  not  fly  ?    What  companionships  would  not  such  a  flight  bring 
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him  !  How  would  his  soul  grow  into  the  angelic  mood,  and  ador- 
ation become  the  normal  expression  of  his  nature,  as  he  saw  and 
gazed  and  acquired !  For,  wherever  he  flew,  on  the  marge  of 
whatever  world  he  landed,  there  would  he  behold  God,  whom 
to  see  is  to  adore.  ,  Everywhere,  I  repeat,  in  His  finest  expres- 
sion, would  he  see  Jehovah,  even  as  voyagers  in  tropical  seas  find 
Nature  in  her  finest  expression  in  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of 
flowers,  land  they  on  whatever  isle  they  may. 

To  all  these  possibilities — and,  besides  these,  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  the  earth  ? — death  will  introduce  the  Christian. 
As  the  opening  of  the  door  means  freedom  to  the  caged  bird, 
so  dying  means  freedom  to  the  mind.  No  more  will  the  body 
wire  it  about ;  no  more  will  it  pine  and  droop,  fed  by  a  hand 
that  knows  not  its  natural  food  ;  no  more  will  the  plumage  of 
its  breast,  rent  in  its  fruitless  struggles  for  liberty,  crimson  the 
floor ;  but  it  shall  fly  forth  with  a  great  burst  of  song,  condensing 
in  one  note  all  it  feels  of  hate  for  bondage,  and  of  love  for  its 
henceforth  assured  freedom.  It  shall  fly  forth,  I  say,  the  bound- 
less dome  of  heaven  alone  marking  the  limit  of  its  flight ;  it  shall 
feed  on  food  eaten  of  all  its  kind,  and  the  plumage  of  its  breast, 
as  it  soars  for  ever  upward,  reflect  theglory'of  its  Maker  and  its 
God. 

But  what  of  the  social  life  of  the  invisible  world  ?  In  reply  I 
would  say  the  future  is  unknown,  and  hence  largely  uncertain ; 
but  that  there  is  a  realm  peopled  with  life  ahead  of  us,  we  feel 
and  are  assured.  Nor  are  its  laws  and  privileges  entirely  hidden. 
That  it  is  populous,  we  know ;  for  multitudes  were  there  before 
the  birth  of  man,  and  multitudes  are  daily  passing  into  it.  The 
names  of  all  the  living  live.  Each  household  is  represented 
They  go  singly,  in  couples,  in  groups,  in  circles,  in  clouds,  like 
birds  that  move  on  separatedly  in  calm,  and  anon  are  blown 
along  in  crowds  by  the  great  winds.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon 
the  earth  which  has  not  been  the  starting  point  for  some  upward- 
going  spirit.  In  the  lone  valley,  beneath  the  shade  of  cypress, 
the  weary  and  bewildered  hunter  has  lain  him  down  and  slept : 
and,  leaving  there  his  body  on  the  mosses,  himself  did  journey 
up  out  of  the  fog,  and  make  his  neighbourhood  among  the  ever- 
lasting stars.  From  the  surf-beaten  beach,  and  the  white  terror 
of  underlying  reefs,  firom  battle-fields  where  life  was  flung  away 
as  if  it  had  no  value,  from  palace-house  and  cottage-bed,  from 
study  and  street,  from  every  locality  beneath  the  rolling  sun, 
men  have  gone  up  to  God.  And  all  these,  the  strong,  the  pas- 
sionate, and  the  loving,  took  all  their  powers  and  feelings  with 
them. 
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Upon  the  smaller  the  larger  life  was  on  the  instant  grafted. 
They  did  find  their  growth  "  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  They 
were  all  changed  as  the  bud  is  changed  when  it  blossoms,  as 
the  sun  is  changed  when  it  sails  out  from  behind  the  veil  of  the 
eclipse.  There  was  no  lapse  of  power,  no  interruption  of  the 
faculties,  no  cessation  of  thought,  no  ebb  to  the  majestic  current 
of  their  lives  in  death.  We  touch  the  lowest  tide-mark  in 
d)dng ;  and  from  that  point  our  lives  know  only  an  eternal  flood. 
They  went,  not  shorn,  meagre,  unattended,  but  circled  round 
about  and  braced  with  faculties  and  powers.  They  took  their 
friendships  with  them,  even  as  we,  when  journeying  to  foreign 
parts,  take  ours  with  us,  and  find  they  thrive  even  in  absence. 
They  took  their  loves  into  the  other  world,  even  as  the  sun 
takes  all  his  beams  at  setting  with  him  into  another  hemisphere. 
They  took  their  strength  of  feeling  with  them,  their  yearning 
and  their  craving,  their  prayer  for  fulness, — that  life-long  prayer 
which  rises  from  out  our  felt  emptiness ;  the  one  prayer  that 
God  has  never  answered,  and  may  not  until  we  stand  in  His 
actual  presence,  behold  Him  as  a  parted  child  his  regained 
father,  and  so  are  filled.  They  took,  in  brief,  all  that  in  birth 
He  gave  them,  and  stood  before  Him  who  made  them  as  He 
made  them, — full  men  and  women. 

To  me  the  spirit-world  is  tangible.  It  is  not  peopled  with 
ghosts  and  spectres,  shadows  and  outlines  of  being,  but  with 
persons  and  forms  palpable  to  the  apprehension.  Its  multi- 
tudes are  veritable,  its  society  natural,  its  language  audible,  its 
companionships  real,  its  love  distinct,  its  activities  energetic,  its 
life  intelligent,  its  glory  discernible.  Its  union  is  not  that  of 
sameness,  but  of  variety  brought  into  moral  harmony  by  the 
great  law  of  love,  like  notes,  which,  in  themselves  distinct  and 
different,  make,  when  combined,  sweet  music.  Death  will  not 
level  and  annul  those  countless  differences  of  mind  and  heart 
which  make  us  individual  here.  Heaven,  in  all  its  mode  and 
manner  of  expression,  will  abound  with  personality.  There  will 
be  choice  and  preference  and  degrees  of  afliinity  there.  Each 
intellect  will  keep  its  natural  bias,  each  heart  its  elections. 
Groups  there  will  be,  and  circles ;  faces,  known  and  unknown, 
will  pass  us  ;  acquaintance  will  thrive  on  intercourse,  and  love 
deepen  with  knowledge;  and  the  great  underlying  laws  of  mind 
and  heart  prevail  and  dominate  as  they  do  here,  save  in  this, — 
that  sin,  and  all  the  repellence  and  antagonisms  that  it  breeds, 
will  be  unknown,  and  holiness  supply  in  perfect  measure  the 
opportunity  and  bond  of  brotherhood. 

I  speak,  not  out  of  Scripture,  but  out  of  reason  and  hope  in 
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this ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  should  thought  be  quickened 
in  you,  and  your  eyes  be  made  somewhat  familiar,  by  gazing 
through  even  an  imperfect  medium,  with  that  unvisited  land 
toward  which  the  passing  of  each  day,  each  hour,  each  moment 
even,  is  surely  bringing  us.  There  should  be,  there  must  be, 
some  settled  faith  in  us,  upon  this  subject,  else  who  could  bear 
the  wrench  of  separation  and  the  sorrows  of  life  ?  This  is  my 
faith.  I  shall  lie  down,  I  know,  in  death ;  but  my  powers  will 
not  decay ;  for  if  these  perishj  then  do  I  perish ;  for  they  are  of 
me,  and  without  them  I  am  not.  My  body,  indeed,  shall  know 
corruption.  It  shall  become  familiar  with  the  changes  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  is.  It  shall  go  back  and  mingle  with  its 
native  dust.  It  shall  float  upon,  the  wind,  perhaps,  a  part  of  it. 
It  will  take  new  forms,,  and  feel  the  heat  of  summer  and  the 
touch  of  frost  Yea,  it  will  dissolve,  and  be  not,  save  as  it  lives 
in  the  changefiil  round  and  passages  of  the  material  world.  But 
I  shall  never  change  save  with  the  changes  of  growth, — of  ad- 
dition and  expansion.  For  within  me  is  what  the  dust  could 
never  make,  and  the  dust  can  never  claim, — hope,  feeling,  im- 
pulse, and  the  strong  on-sweeping  power  of  thought  which  chan- 
nels the  great  universe  of  mind  with  the  movement  of  an  inex- 
haustible and  ever-increasing  force.  This  will  flow  on  for  ever, 
when  worlds  have  perished,  and  the  races  that  peopled  them,  in 
their  material  forms,  have  passed  away.  This  something  in  me 
which  makes  me  nobler  than  the  brute ;  which  gives  me  seat 
and  rank  in  the  great  parliament  ruled  by  the  highest  life ;  which 
makes  my  body  but  an  accident,  and  my  stay  on  earth  but  as  a 
night  which  a  traveller  passes  at  an  inn, — this  will  never  lie 
down,  I  say,  with  the  material  form  it  now  ennobles  by  its  in- 
dwelling ;  but  it  will  stand  erect,  imperishable,  a  marvel  of  dig- 
nity ;  like  that  old  statue  on  Egypt's  plain,  which  faced  with 
lofty  and  imperturbable  mien  the  east,  and  from  whose  lips 
issued  music  with  the  rising  of  every  sun.  Years  came  and 
went,  and  centuries  grew  apace ;  tribes  perished  ;  cities  rose  and 
fell ;  even  empires,  whose  boast  was  their  dominion,  faded  like 
a  falling  star;  but  still  the  statue  steadily  stood,  the  same 
look  of  chiselled  majesty  upon  its  face,  the  same  serenity  of  gaze, 
and  the  same  audible  sweetness  greeting  each  dawn  through  its 
untouched,  unshrivelled,  everlasting  lips. 

And  if  I  change  not,  but  keep  the  integrity  of  my  being,  what 
shall  I  lose  ?  What  shall  be  riven  from  me  in  death  ?  Nothing  I 
I  shall  be  clothed  upon,  not  stripped.  Enlargement  and  expan- 
sion, not  extraction  and  diminution,  will  come  to  me.  And  the 
social  structure  of  heaven,  as  I  conceive,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
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men,  has  for  its  basis  the  same  powers  and  capacities,  the  same 
aptitudes  and  affinities,  and  the  same  divine  loving,  that  the 
society  of  the  pure  and  noble  has  here.  Indeed,  I  do  not  pic- 
ture the  next  life  so  vastly  unlike  the  present  as  many  seem  to 
do.  The  good  need  not,  and  can  only,  change  by  the  changes 
of  growth.  We  shall  have  the  same  God  to  adore,  the  same 
Saviour  to  praise,  and  the  same  Spirit  to  quicken  us,  as  here. 
Our  sphere  of  service  will  be  nobler,  our  powers  stronger,  our 
loves  deeper  and  holier,  the  best  within  us  be  ever  in  ascend- 
ancy ;  but  in  what  else  shall  the  good  be  different  ?  At  death 
we  do  not  begin  to  live  a  new  life,  but  the  old  one  improved 
upon,  enlarged,  ennobled.  The  tune  will  be  on  the  same  key ; 
but  the  volume  will  be  fuller,  richer,  and  the  melody  sweeter. 

I  know  to  whom  I  am  speaking  when  I  say  this :  I  am 
speaking  to  men  and  women  who  have  lived  and  suffered,  re- 
joiced and  mourned.  I  know  also  to  what  I  am*  speaking ;  I 
am  speaking  to  that  best  part  of  you,  seldom,  if  ever,  shown  to 
the  world,  but  held  up  freely  in  the  secret  of  your  souls  before 
God ;  to  that  in  you  which  the  earth  alone  could  never  elicit,  and 
if  it  had  elicited,  would  never  satisfy.  You  have  not  lived 
thoughtlessly.  There  are  seas  that  ships  cannot  sail  with  whole 
canvas ;  and  there  are  passages  in  life  from  which  we  come  forth 
not  as  we  entered  into  them. 

Think,  are  not  the  years  back  of  us  full  of  voices  eloquent 
and  pathetic  ?  You  who  have  lived  long  have  stood  over  the 
grave  of  many  an  early  dream.  Success,  when  it  came,  was 
not  what  you  thought  it  would  be ;  and  even  that  has  often  been 
denied  you.  You  have  watched  by  the  couch  of  many  a  hope, 
and  seen  it  fail  and  die.  You  have  buried  many  a  bright  ex- 
pectation, and  laid  the  memorial  >vreath  over  many  a  joy.  When, 
alone  by  yourselves  at  times,  you  close  your  eyes  and  think, 
these  memories  become  oppressive.  Withered  garlands  are 
there ;  and  broken  rings,  and  vases  once  fragrant  with  flowers, 
and  the  white  faces  of  those  that  sleep.  It  is  hard  to  say  fare- 
well to  a  hope  that  has  cheered  us ;  to  unloose  the  clasp  of  what 
seemed  an  undying  friendship ;  to  see  a  love  sail  away  and  sink 
its  white  sails  in  the  sea,  regardless  of  our  outstretched  hands, 
and  white,  surf-beaten  face.  Yet  most  of  you,  I  suppose,  at 
one  or  another  time  of  your  life,  have  stood  on  that  beach,  and 
waded  far  out  inter  its  deep  sounding  waves,  and  wrung  your 
hands  at  parting  with  what  would  never  more  come  back.  And 
yet,  to  such  as  are  not  crazed  thereby,  such  partings  and 
memories  are  not  vain.  There  are  things  back  of  us,  known 
only  to  Heaven,  which  did  greatly  shape  our  lives.     There  are 
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faces,  and  the  pressure  of  hands,  and  snatches  of  song,  and  the 
light  of  long-closed  eyes,  and  the  far-distant  murmur  of  solemn 
prayer,  which  we  do  treasure  choicely  and  reverently.  There 
be  those,  of  whom  I  happily  count  myself,  with  faith  enough  to 
think  that  by-and-by  the  old  faces  will  be  seen  once  more,  the 
loved  voices  heard  anew,  and  all  lost  things  will  come  sailing 
back  to  us,  like  ships,  which  parted  by  night  and  the  swift  stroke 
of  tempest,  at  morning  with  sails  all  washed,  and  fairer  than 
they  went,  come  hurrying  back  to  anchorage;  and  here  and 
there  one  waits  with  watching  for  that  day ;  and  like  some  angel 
detained  from  his  companions,  sits  gazing  with  wistful  eyes 
steadfastly  upward  and  far  ahead.  Who  that  knows  God  doubts 
that  they  shall  come  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  vision  ? 

For  one,  I  sympathise  with  such.  I  hold,  not  from  mere 
sentiment  and  warmth  of  impulse,  but  from  the  reason  of  things, 
and  what  I  know  of  God,  that  somewhere  down  the  future  we 
shall  meet  what  we  most  longed  for,  but  did  miss  in  this  present 
life;  and  that  all  I  prayed  for  purely — the  answer  being  im- 
possible in  this  state  and  world — will  then  and  there  be  given 
me,  and  I  shall  put  my  arms  around  it,  and  have  it  with  me  as 
mine  eternally.  Then  shall  that  knowledge  which  I  crave,  and 
have  not :  for  which  I  search,  and  do  not  find,  the  knowledge 
of  the  First  Cause,  and  the  intricacies  of  human  destiny-^-be 
-discovered.  Then  shall  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  which 
withholds  where  I  should  grant,  and  permits  where  I  should 
deny,  be  unfolded.  Then  shall  the  uneven  balance,  which  no 
lifting  of  my  faith  can  bring  to  even  poise,  be  accurately  adjusted, 
and  I  shall  see  why  the  wicked  prosper,  and  the  good  decrease. 
Then  will  the  grim,  stark  mystery  of  sin,  which  many  explain  so 
glibly,  but  which,  to  me,  after  all  my  pondering  and  praying, 
only  looms  up  as  the  great  ugly,  inexplicable  fact^  which  hangs 
like  a  dread  eclipse  upon  the  effulgence  of  universal  and  other- 
wise apparent  love,  be  explained.  Then  shall  I  gain  what  I 
have  lost,  and  much  besides,— ^even  what  I  crave,  and  have  not, 
— and  at  last  be  satisfied. 

No  night  so  long  as  to  endure  for  ever.  A  dawn  will  come -at 
last,  and  come  in  all  the  flush  of  gold  and  amber.  Beyond  the 
grave,  we  may  not  have  the  ordering  of  our  lot ;  but  we  shall 
have  great  liberty  in  choosing, — even  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  Eternity  will  bring  to  the  good  the  opportunity  of  a 
fresh  start.  We  have  all  blundered  here  more  than  we  shall 
there ;  for  there  we  shall  select  and  discard  with  a  higher  in- 
telligence than  we  saw  with  here.  Our  companionship  will  be 
intuitive,  like  that  of  purity.     We  shall  mate  ourselves  with 
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whatever  is  most  kindred  to  us  in  thought,  fibre  and  feeling. 
The  laws  and  conditions  of  earthly  existence,  and  of  imperfect 
discernment,  end  at  the  grave.  When  you  and  T  stand  on  the 
shore  of  that  unsailed  sea,  we  shall  build  us  new  ships ;  some  of 
us  will  build  differently  than  we  did  here,  and  launch  them  in 
other  company.  There,  too,  shall  we  meet  again  the  loved  and 
saintly  who  have  gone  before  us,  from  whom  we  parted  as  love 
parts  with  love  upon  a  beach, — ^with  lip  pressed  to  lip,  and 
hands  slow  to  undasp.  They  sailed  off  and  disappeared,  and 
the  great  waters  hid  them  from  sight ;  but  the  hearts  that  waved 
their  signals  back  to  us  as  they  receded  still  beat  in  love  for  us 
as  ours  still  swell  with  love  for  them.  Heaven  would  not  be 
heaven  to  me  without  its  faces,  beginning  with  His  who  lifteth 
the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  me  now  day  by  day,  and 
whose  splendour,  tempered  to  my  eyes,  will  be  then  my  daily 
wonder  and  delight,  down  through  all  the  grades  of  love  to  the 
lowliest  man  that  lives,  for  whom,  as  for  an  unseen  and  unmet 
brother,  I  have  prayed.  They  must  all  be  there,  I  say, — ^all 
needed  by  my  heart,  as  the  sun  needs  every  object  on  the  earth 
to  elicit  its  warmth ;  as  the  earth  needs  every  ray  of  light  to  help 
its  growth  by  day,  and  change  its  gloom  and  dread  by  night  to 
splendour.  That  they  will  be  there  I  make  no  doubt.  Love 
is  of  God,  and  with  Him  it  will  for  ever  live. 

The  world  of  spirits  is  populous ;  and  we  shall  go  into  num- 
berless companionships  when  we  enter  it.  In  it  is  the  great 
city  full  of  mansions  built,  and  mansions  being  builded.  They 
are  being  fitted  up  and  prepared  ceaselessly.  The  city  grows 
with  the  growth  of  God's  plan  of  redeeming  man.  The  space 
between  it  and  earth  is  white  with  the  passage  of  spirits  passing 
in.  They  come  pouring  into  it  from  the  dark  earth  as  white 
doves  come  streaming  homeward  when  chased  by  tempest,  their 
pure  forms  strongly  marked  against  the  black  clouds.  Thus  it 
is  being  filled  and  peopled  by  a  "  great  multitude  that  no  man 
can  number."  From  such  beings  the  play  and  exercise  of  the 
affection  cannot  be  separated.  You  cannot  conceive  of  them 
as  not  mingling  and  interchanging  their  loves  one  for  another. 
A  language  adapted  to  their  wants,  to  their  services,  to  their 
ever-increasing  powers,  will  be  theirs ;  and  themes  too  high  for 
mortal  thought  will  engage  their  minds.  Nor  will  lesser  and 
sweeter  themes  be  wanting ;  for  the  happiness  of  the  children 
will  be  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  all-protecting  Father.  Oh  !  will 
it  not  be  gain  to  die,  if  dying  will  bring  us  to  such  ?  Oh  for 
the  day  when  we  shall  come  to  some  one  of  the  many  groups ; 
when  we  shall  join  the  perfect  spirits  of  the  skies,  know  them 
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and  be  known  of  them !  What  discoveries  will  in  that  hour  be 
made  I  What  greetings  given  and  received !  What  sweet  sur- 
prises be  experienced ! — ^for  many  will  be  there  whom  we  did 
not  expect  to  see.  tieaven  will  not  be  like  a  strange  place, 
but  like  a  home  from  which  we  had  been  detained :  for  we  shall 
see,  not  strangers,  but  old  familiar  faces ;  and  faces  never  by  liS 
seen  before  will  be  known  instandy  by  us,  by  that  law  of  subtile, 
spiritual  recognition  by  which  spirits  know  each  other  every- 
where, even  as  they  know  and  are  known  instantly  of  God ;  and 
heaven  will  be  in  its  sights  and  sounds  and  greetings  a  great 
home-gathering  to  all  who  enter  it 

Remember  I  am  not  tired  of  earthly  life.  I  love  it  in  its 
uses,  its  labours,  and  its  joys.  Its  duties  give  exercise  to  my 
faculties,  its  loves  to  my  affections,  its  success  to  my  happiness. 
I  am  not  morbid,  but  sense  the  world  through  a  healthy  body, 
a  growing  mind,  and  a  hope  as  strong  and  bracing  as  a  current 
of  northern  air  when  it  bears  down  upon  a  camp  from  the  sides 
of  mountains  planted  thickly  with  odorous  trees.  The  pulse 
of  this  life  is  strong  within  me,  my  friends  are  many,  and  my 
fortune  beyond  my  merit  or  myexpectation.  I  am  not  talking 
to  you  as  a  disappointed,  a  depressed,  an  unhappy  man. 
Keeping  only  what  I  have,  blessed  only  with  my  present  bless- 
ings, I  could  stay  on  earth  for  ever  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  be 
content.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  when  my  thoughts  range  out 
ahead,  and  canvass  my  future,  I  can  but  feel  persuaded  that  the 
present,  precious  as  it  is,  does  not  begin  to  measure  the  resources 
of  blessing  hidden  in  the  heart  of  God  for  me.  My  present 
.  state  does  not  permit  me  their  full  reception ;  does  not  allow 
the  perfect  disclosure  of  His  love.  I  need  the  spiritual  body, 
the  heavenly  language,  the  celestial  sphere  of  action,  the  holy 
companionships,  the  powers  and  functions,  the  rank  and 
dignity,  the  privilege  and  liberty,  of  the  glorified  world  and  state, 
or  ever  I  shall  know  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and 
height  of  the  riches  of  His  love ;  and  I  feel  persuaded,  that  by 
the  very  drift  and  movement  of  time  I  am  being  borne  toward, 
and  at  last  shall  come  to,  something  far  better  than  the  good 
of  to-day. 

I  am  often  asked  if  we  shall  know  our  friends  in  heaven ;  if 
the  old  loves  will  abide,  and  the  ties  formed  on  earth  endure. 
I  cannot  doubt  it  What  is  there  in  death  to  shock  the  co- 
herence of  these  bonds,  or  sunder  the  cords  that  bind  us  to 
our  loved  ones?  You  can  tell  if  aught  there  be ;  for  you  have 
stood  and  seen  the  gentle  die.  You  have  seen  their  closing 
eyes  grow  luminous  with  an  immortal  light.     You  have  seen 
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the  lips,  that  quivered  to  say  the  long  farewell,  part  even  in 
saying  it  with  a  heavenly  smile.  You  could  not  hold,  them 
back  or  keep  them  from  their  rest  You  lost  in  losing  them 
what  made  life  rich ;  but  they  had  come  to  the  borders  of  a 
mighty  gain,  and  entered  in  and  took  possession  of  their  im- 
mortality, not,  as  they  had  thought,  with  shrinking,  but  with 
joy.  It  was  not  in  your  hearts  to  hinder  them.  You  only  stood 
and  prayed,  while  tears  rained  down  your  face,  that  you  might 
be  remembered  from  out  their  mansions  amid  the  everlasting 
light.  You  are.  remembered.  They  are  like  God ;  and  like 
Him,  they  bear  you  evermore  in  mind.  Heaven  never  forgets. 
*'  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation?"  We  live  like  stars  in 
constellation,  and  move  on  in  groups.  Resolve  the  race  into 
its  constituent  parts — by  nations,  by  tribes,  by  families — and 
you  find  that  the  universal  symbol  is  the  circle.  A  little  cordon 
of  clasped  hands  represents  thfe  whole. 

The  race  began  in  incompleteness,  and  was  made  perfect  in 
two.  We  flock  naturally,  we  group,  we  cluster,  and  the  higher 
we  are  carried  up  in  development,  the  closer  are  we  drawn  to- 
gether. When  we  touch  the  perfect  love,  we  are  inseparable. 
Death  does  not  suspend  the  action  of  this  organic  law  of  life 
in  man  :  never  think  so.  Do  angels  stand  apart,  isolate  eadh 
from  the  other  ?  Shall  we  diverge,  when  like  so  many  suns, 
we  rise  above  the  mountains,  and  the  outrayings  of  our  lives 
find  at  last  a  level  and  an  endless  range?  No,  we  shall  come 
nigher  than  before;  our  union  then  will  be  the  union  of  kindred 
elements ;  and  God  to  all  our  loves  will  be  even  what  the  air 
is  to  music.  He  will  receive  them  all  into  His  bosom,  be 
thrilled  by  them,  and  pass  them  on,  He  being  a  perfect  medium 
for  ever. 

There  is  another  and  a  higher  gain,  unmentioned  as  yet, 
which  the  Christian  will  receive  in  dying.  It  is  the  spiritual 
gain ;  the  gain  of  the  soul ;  of  those  pure,  strong^  immort^ 
forces  of  thought  and  observation  in  us  which  relate  directly  to 
God.  Of  this  I  cannot  speak  unless  I  claim  a  knowledge  I  do 
not  have.  The  physical  gain  I  can  appreciate;  the  mental 
understand ;  the  social,  through  the  imagination  at  least,  dimly 
conceive  of;  but  of  the  gain  which  the  soul  of  man  receives  in 
dying,  I  know,  and  can  know  nothing.  I  might  as  well  attempt 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  sun  by  gazing  at  it  with  my  un- 
assisted eye.  Its  glory  blinds  me ;  its  going  forth  is  too  mighty 
for  me.  I  drop  my  gaze  perforce,  and  find  relief  in  a  lower 
range  of  vision.     The  meeting  of  spirit  with  spirit, — of  all 
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spirits  with  the  one  parental  Spirit, — ^who  can  conceive  of  it  ? 
I  stand  in  awe  before  the  expectation.  It  rises  on  my  faith  as 
a  city  seen  from  a  mountain  at  sunrise  shines  out  from  amid 
the  mistSy — spires  and  roofs  of  gold  from  out  a  crimson  sea. 
So  heaven  seems  to  me.  So  seems  the  hour  of  meeting  God. 
O  soul !  be  still.  Canst  thou  not  bear  the  yoke  one  hour,  and 
not  complain  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  thou  shalt  surely  come  at 
last  to  rest  and  Him  ? 

There  is  a  bird  that  mariners  call  the  '^  frigate-bird,''  of 
strange  habits,  and  of  strange  power.  Men  see  him  in  all 
climes ;  but  never  yet  has  human  eye  seen  him  near  the  earth. 
With  wings  of  mighty  stretch,  high  borne,  he  sails  along.  Men 
of  the  far  north  see  him  at  michiight  moving  on  amid  auroral 
fires,  sailing  with  set  wings  amid  those  awfril  flames,  taking  the 
colour  of  the  waves  of  light  which  swell  and  heave  around  him. 
Men  in  the  tropics  see  him  at  hottest  noon,  his  plumage  all 
incarnadined  by  the  fierce  rays  that  smite  innocuous  upon  him. 
Amid  their  ardent  fervour  he  bears  along,  majestic,  tireless. 
Never  was  he  known  to  stoop  from  his  lofty  line  of  flight, 
never  to  swerve.  To  many  he  is  a  myth ;  to  all  a  mystery. 
Where  is  his  perch  ?  Where  does  he  rest  ?  Where  was  he 
brooded  ?  None  know.  They  only  know  that  above  cloud, 
above  the  reach  of  tempest,  above  the  tumult  of  transverse 
currents,  this  bird  of  heaven, — so  let  us  call  him, — on  self- 
supporting  vans  that  disdain  to  beat  the  air  on  which  they  rest, 
moves  grandly  on.  So  shall  my  hope  be.  At  either  pole  of 
life,  above  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  superior  to  all  tempests,  on 
lofty  and  tireless  wing,  scorning  the  earth,  it  shall  move  along. 
Never  shall  it  stoop,  never  swerve  from  its  sublime  line  of 
flight  Men  have  seen  it  in  the  morning  of  my  life ;  they  shall 
see  it  in  its  hot  noonday ;  and  when  the  shadows  fall,  my  sun 
having  set,  using  your  s^le  of  speech,  but  using  mine,  when 
the  shadows  disappear,  my  sun  having  risen,  the  last  they  see 
of  me  shall  be  this  hope  of  gain  in  dying,  as  it  sails  out  on 
steady  wing,  and  disappears  amid  the  everlasting  light 

"  To  die  is  gain."  It  is  a  universal  statement  universally 
disbelieved.  I  have  searched  the  graves  of  twenty  churchyards 
and  not  a  marble  slab  or  shaft,  plainly  wrought  or  chiselled  in 
costly  design,  bore  this  immortal  assertion.  I  have  prayed 
above  a  hundred  coffins,  and  watched  the  faces  of  the  mourners 
anxiously.  Not  one  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  this  sentence. 
I  have  carried  a  bright  face  to  the  funeral  chamber,  and  spoken 
the  words  of  cheerful  faith ;  and  men  have  marvelled,  revealing 
their  scepticism  by  their  surprise.     I  have  found  it  hard  to 
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persuade  men  that  death  is  sunrise.  Bnt  when  I  compare  the 
conditions  of  this  life  with  those  of  the  next ;  when  I  set  the 
body  sensual  over  against  the  body  spiritual;  the  mind  in 
bondage  over  against  the  mind  emancipated;  when  I  have 
bowed  myself  over  the  white  face,  beautiful  as  it  lay  in  deep 
unruffled  peace,  and  remembered  how  passionate  and  painful 
was  the  life ;  when  I  have  stood  beside  the  dying,  heard  their 
murmured  words  of  wonder,  their  exclamations  of  rapture,  and 
seen  a  light  not  of  this  world  fall  upon  their  faces  as  they 
touched  the  margin  of  the  great  change, — I  have  said  to  my- 
self, as  I  turned  away,  "  Yes,  Death,  thou  art  a  gain,  and  Paul 
did  not  lie." 
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THE  JOY  OF  LIVING. 

**  In  Him  was  life  ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." — John  i.  4. 

All  men  desire  to  live.  If  death  is  ever  longed  for  it  is  by 
the  miserable  to  whom  it  comes  as  a  change,  and  to  whom  any 
change  seems  betterment.  Life  is  in  its  nature  hostile  to  death, 
and  from  the  thought  of  self-extinction  it  instinctively  rebels. 
It  is  not  the  "  fear  of  something  after,"  as  the  poet  declares, 
which  makes  death  abhorrent.  Life,  if  it  be  healthy,  is  so 
sweet  of  itself;  there  is  such  a  perennial  spring  of  gladness  flow- 
ing out  of  its  own  exercises,  to  whose  limpid  tide  its  lips  are 
ever  pressed ;  there  are  within  its  play  of  function  and  develop- 
ment of  faculty  such  exhilarations — such  pungent  sensations  of 
pleasure — such  cheerful  and  sprightly  animations, — that  it 
feeds,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  joy,  and  feels  that  its  growth  is 
nourished  by  the  food  of  the  gods.  It  is  because  of  the  ful- 
ness of  these  inward  forces  of  every  life  to  minister  to  its  own 
joys,  until  its  cup  is  full,  that  all  life  has  its  sanctity.  The  but- 
terfly is  so  happy  in  itself,  as  it  sails  from  flower  to  flower,  with 
wings  which  make  the  sunshine  itself  seem  dull,  that  it  is  wicked 
to  kill  it  The  robin  is  so  blissfully  content,  as,  perched  on  the 
loftiest  twig  of  the  tallest  tree  on  the  whole  farm,  it  pours  out 
its  strong,  clear  note  in  greeting  to  the  rosy  dawn — almost  start- 
ling the  drowsy  echoes  from  their  leafy  resorts — that  he  who 
ruthlessly  points  the  gun  at  the  happy  and  trustful  bird  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  committed  murder. 

All  expressions  of  happiness  are  self-protective.  A  parent 
who  could  strike  a  child,  when  the  little  thing  is  being  filled, 
lifced  and  spun  about  by  the  sweet  violence  of  happy  exuber- 
ance, would  act  the  part  of  a  brute.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that, 
for  brutes  do  not  so.  I  have  lain  under  the  scented  cedars 
many  an  hour,  ambushing  a  burrow  of  red  foxes,  not  to  kill  but 
to  get  a  larger  life  myself  by  studying  theirs ;  and  I  have  lain 
and  laughed  at  their  wild  gambols  and  quaint  friskiness  until  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  on  the  brown  leaves  beneath  me ;  and 
the  gravity  of  the  mother  fox,  as  she  sat  on  the  warm  sand  at  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow,  watching  the  little  woolly  urchins,  and 
the  patience  with  which  she  bore  their  pulling  and  their  tugging, 
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and  even  their  violence  as  they  ran  against  her  and  tumbled 
over  her ;  and  the  supremely  saucy  and  impertinent  manner  in 
which  they  sat  and  looked  at  her  after  one  of  their  rude 
gambols, — these  were  instructive  lessons  in  the  art  of  family 
government  1  Even  the  brutes  recognise  the  rights  of  happi- 
ness. Even  they  refuse  to  interfere  with  that  inward  and  in- 
alienable right  which  inheres  in  all  life,  to  be^ctive  in  exercises 
normal  to  it 

Now  all  lives  created  of  Gk>d  are  happy  lives,  for  His  own  life, 
of  which  they  are  offspring,  is  happy,  and  the  children  are  as 
the  Parent  God  never  gave  birth  to  misery.  He  never  perpet- 
uates unhappiness.  He  is  the  healer,  not  the  maker,  of  wounds. 
Life  in  its  ordainment  is  so  good  that  it  is  joyous,  and  joy  can 
never  be  imagined  as  desiring  a  stoppage  of  itself.  Joy  never 
commits  suicide.  Joy  shudders  when  a  single  plume  is  torn 
from  its  breast,  even  as  a  singer  mourns  when  she  feels  she  has 
lost  the  ability  to  sound  a  note  which  once  she  sounded  clearly, 
and  by  sounding  which  came  applause.  Joy  and  life  are  of  twin 
birth.  When  the  one  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  grave  the  other 
changes  to  mourning.  Unless  death  means  a  change  for  the 
better,  it  is  abhorrent  to  life  ;  and  life  clings  to  itself  even  when 
it  has  parted  with  its  glory.  Even  as  the  gray,  cord-like  vine 
clings  to  the  cold  stone  in  the  wall  when  its  leaves  have  been 
torn  out  of  it,  and  the  genial  and  inviting  warmth  of  summer 
has  deserted  the  tower,  so  life  instinctively  clings  to  its  mortal 
connections  when  its  beauty  has  departed,  and  the  sweet  fervour 
of  youthful  days  has  left  chill  and  cold  the  members  of  the 
body. 

The  instinct  to  live,  inherent  in  all  life,  is  evidence  of  our 
divine  origin  and  quality.  However  stained  and  defiled,  the 
image  within  us  is  not  wholly  forgetful  of  its  origin.  Within 
the  human  breast  lingers  a  sentiment,  which  is  to  consciousness 
what  tradition  is  to  history,  that  forbids  life  to  despair  of  itself. 
Its  instincts  declare  it  of  kingly  parentage  and  sustain  its  faith 
in  a  kingly  destiny.  Hence  out  of  the  fulness  and  joyfulness  of 
life  springs  the  conception-  of  immortality.  It  is  not  born  of 
reason  but  of  instinct.  It  comes  to  the  intellect  as  it  rises  from 
the  depths  of  the  nature  as  the  strong  earth  odour  comes  to  the 
nose  as  one  walks  in  early  morning  over  a  newly-ploughed  field. 
The  reason  takes  cognisance  of  it,  inspects  it,  analyses  it,  accepts 
or  rejects  it ;  but  reason  never  gave  birth  to  it.  It  is  conceived 
of  life  and  born  of  love,  which  is  life's  best  expression,  and  lives 
as  all  instincts  live,  because  of  its  own  force.  You  might  as 
well  attempt  to  make  an  original  odour  by  the  force  of  chemistry 
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as  to  make  by  the  forces  of  the  intellect  an  instinct  Men  can 
combine  odours  but  they  cannot  make  one.  Men  can  classify 
instincts  but  they  cannot  create  them. 

We  know  that  all  life  is  of  God.  The  bee  that  spins  its  flight 
across  the  garden  so  swiftly  that  the  vibrant  air  is  compelled  to 
applaud  in  song  its  rapid  motion ;  the  bird  that  lives  only  to 
sing,  pouring  into  the  peasant's  ear  melodies  finer,  sweeter,  and 
more  limpid  than  the  king  with  all  his  treasures  can  buy  for  his 
own;  the  dog  within  whose  dumb  soul  is  constancy  so  fine  as  to  be 
untouched  by  all  changes  of  fortune  or  harshness  of  treatment, 
following  his  master  through  all  his  downward  course  until  he 
comes  to  a  pauper's  or  a  drunkard's  grave,  and  then  remains 
sole  mourner,  sending  forth  his  doleful  lament  over  the  mound 
that  no  human  tear  has  moistened — ^these,  and  all  other  won- 
derful and  fine  expressions  of  life,  have  come  out  of  God.  But 
finer,  more  wonderful  and  more  impressive  to  one  who  studies 
it,  than  all  other  forms,  is  that  life  which  He  breathes  into  the 
spirit  of  fallen  man.  I  have  Seen  one  out  of  whom  had  gone 
all  heavenly  resemblance,  and  in  whom  all  rudeness,  all  coarse- 
ness, all  profanity,  all  worldly  lusts  were  incarnate.  There  was 
no  pressure  that  inclined  him  downward,  to  which  he  did  not 
yield.  Had  his  soul  been  of  stone,  it  could  not  have  been  less 
responsive  to  the  divine  solicitations.  The  sun  rose  in  all  its 
brightness  above  him  as  if  he  were  not  unjust ;  but  he  interpreted 
not  the  mercy  of  its  beams.  The  rain  fell  upon  him  as  if  he 
were  not  evil ;  but  he  felt  not  the  benevolence  of  its  coming. 
There  was  not  a  function  in  him  which  was  not  petrified  on  its 
heavenward  side ;  there  was  not  a  capacity  in  him  that  did  not, 
so  far  as  righteous  action  goes,  lie  dead  as  the  corpse  that  lieth 
on  its  bier.  His  mouth  was  filled  with  all  cursing  and  bitterness. 
In  body  he  was  alive,  but  in  soul  he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins — he  had  no  soul-life  in  him.     I  say  his  soul  was  dead  ! 

Well,  mark  now ;  one  night,  while  he  was  lying  on  his  bed, 
the  Lord,  in  the  shadow  of  the  darkness^not  violendy,  with 
rush  and  roar  of  wings  and  hurrying  of  mortal  feet  and  impor- 
tunate clamour  of  human  voices ;  but  still, — still  as  the  stillness 
around  and  above  his  bed,  more  deadful,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  stillness ;  perhaps  more  gentle  because  of  it — drew  near, 
— near  to  this  dead  soul ;  breathed  on  it  once,  gently  took  its 
hand  and  said,  Soul,  arise  !  And  that  dead  soul  felt  strange 
currents  run  through  all  its  frame ;  felt  the  thrill  of  divine  life 
charge  through  its  solid  veins,  until  the  frozen  current  melted, 
ran,  became  warm,  began  to  throb,  and  life  came  into  it — life 
to  stand,  to  move :  and  that  dead  soul  arose  and  stood  before 
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the  Lord,  and  then  full  of  rapture  bowed  down  and  worshipped. 
And,  ever  after — for  I  knew  him  well — that  man  lived  a  life 
that  took  knowledge  of  all  God's  mercies,  even  of  the  sun  and 
the  rain ;  even  the  mercies  of  little  things  that  few  men  note, 
gratefully :  a  life  as  innocent  as  the  bird's  is  that  has  no  beak 
nor  talons,  and  cannot  wound  nor  strike,  but  can  only  sing ; 
yea,  as  innocent  as  the  little  stream  that  has  no  deep,  dark 
places  in  it,  into  which  children  can  fall,  unawares,  and  be 
drowned,  but  which  runs  clear  and  cool,  shallow  and  safe, — 
content  to  minister  to  the  roots  of  flowers  that  fringe  it,  and  be 
drunk  up  of  thirsty  cattle  and  labouring  men.  So  he  lived  his 
life,  T  say,  and  in  him  I  saw  what  regeneration  meant ;  what 
the  new  birth  meant;  what  the  life  that  Christ  said  He  was, 
meant.  Knew  it  as  no  books  could  ever  tell  it  me ;  knew  it 
as  no  thinking  of  mine  could  ever  bring  it  out ;  knew  it  as  one 
of  the  sweet,  eternal  verities  of  God  ! 

You  see  then  what  the  "new  birth"  of  which  the  Christ 
made  such  frequent  and  solemn  mention  is.  It  is  the  waking 
up  of  dormant  faculties.  It  is  the  resurrection  of  buried  powers. 
And  as  I  have  said,  that  part  of  the  nature  which  the  Spirit 
quickens  is  the  highest  part.  Now,  when  the  soul  which  was 
dead  is  thus  made  alive, — when  the  highest  faculties  which 
were  lying,  Lazarus-like,  within  the  tomb,  are  called  forth  by 
the  voice  of  Christ  and  stand  revived, — what  follows?  Growth, 
strength,  power.  Power  then  begins  to  come  to  the  man.  Well, 
what  kind  of  power  ?  Power  like  the  faculty  which  has  been 
re>'ived, — spiritual  power ;  soul  power;  even  as  the  Scriptures 
say,  "  Strengthened  with  might  by  His  spirit  in  the  inner  man ;" 
then  development  begins.  The  man  becomes  harmonious ;  the 
moral  faculties,  like  stars  which  by  some  dreadful  shock  or 
wrench  of  Nature  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  orbits,  feel  the 
old  attraction,  swing  into  their  wonted  places,  and  begin  to 
move  on  in  unison.  The  man's  life  becomes  divine  in  its  har- 
monies. A  thousand  notes  in  him  sound  to  one  key ;  discord- 
ance has  gone  out  of  him,  as  it  goes  out  of  an  instrument 
when  it  is  retuned  by  a  skilful  hand.  Strike  whatever  key  you 
willy  the  note  comes  forth  clean-cut  as  a  diamond  along  the 
edges  of  its  sound,  without  jar  or  quaver.  Not  only  so ;  but 
no  sooner  is  the  man  born  anew  than  he  begins  to  grow.  Gk)d 
knows  no  age,  and  the  life  which  comes  out  of  Him  is  for  ever 
youthful.  The  soul,  which  is  urged  outward  and  upward  by 
the  germinating  pressures  of  divine  moods,  never  reaches  its 
prime.  So  far  as  this  world  goes,  in  our  spiritual  expression, 
we  are  but  nursery  shrubs, — ^we  are  vines  that  have  not  learned 
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to  dimb.  By-and-by  we  shall  get  some  altitude, — get  some 
dignity  as  to  height,  and  be  grouped  in  groves.  By-and-by  we 
shall  dirust  out  our  tendrils,  and,  as  a  vine  takes  hold  of  a  wall, 
spreads  over  it  and  creeps  upward,  so  we  shall  take  hold  of 
eternity,  begin  to  spread  over  it  and  essay  to  measure  its  alti- 
tudes. For  the  life  that  we  have,  through  our  imitation  of 
Christ,  is  eternal  life ;  that  is,  its  great  central  characteristic  is 
everlastingness.  The  leaf  of  this  growth  shall  never  wither,  for 
there  is  no  frost  in  all  the  heavens  to  smite  it.  Even  as  Jesus 
said,  "  He  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  die." 

This  new  birth  by  which  we  receive  the  divine  life,  and  the 
joy  of  it,  furthermore,  results  not  only  in  existence,  sweeter  than 
we  knew,  but  widens  the  range  of  existence.  A  man  who  lives 
a  life  bounded  by  the  limits  of  this  world,  lives  narrowly ;  for 
all  we  know  of  life  is  what  we  sense  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  sense 
what  we  have  not  risen  into.  There  are  some  vines  that  never 
actually  come  to  the  surface ;  they  can  scarcely  be  called  vines 
— they  are  roots,  rather,  whose  home  is  in  the  earth.  TTiey 
feed  on  the  loam  and  not  on  the  sunshine.  Grow  as  much  as 
they  may,  they  are  never  anything  but  a  prolongation  of  fibres. 
They  are  earth-eaters ;  they  live  in  the  soil  and  they  die  in  the 
soil  They  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape ;  and 
among  the  higher  orders  of  life  and  growth,  their  names  are 
never  mentioned.  So  it  is  with  some  men;  they  are  only 
human  roots,  that  might  become  men.  They  live  underground 
All  the  fibres  of  their  lives  suck  in  earthiness.  Their  growth  is 
all  lateral.  They  spread  out  on  all  sides.  They  are  never 
lifted  up  into  moral  and  spiritual  expression.  They  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  They  die  where  they  lived,  and  God  alone 
knows  what  becomes  of  them.  We  only  know  that  the  divine 
life  is  not  in  them,  and,  therefore,  the  divine  destiny  cannot  be. 
For  there  is  no  destiny  that  does  not  germinate  here.  There  is 
no  future,  either  floral  or  fruitful,  to  which  the  present  is  not 
the  seed.  There  is  no  harvest  that  shall  stand  golden  and 
pendent  under  the  sky  of  heaven,  that  was  not  planted  here 
below.  The  Scriptures  again  give  me  the  culmination  of  my 
thought  in  these  words :  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  of 
the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting." 

All  life  hates  death.  A  shadow  of  sadness  darkens  the 
thought  of  him  who  sees  the  withering  even  of  a  leaf.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  it  is  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  a  new  leaf  shall  come  forth  from  the  bereaved 
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twig.  A  subtle  sense  of  loss  comes  to  on-e  who  sees  the  symbol 
of  growth  become  the  symbol  of  decay.  I  have  stood  in  the 
still  evening  air,  when  all  the  world  was  sleeping,  and  silence 
sat  veiled  upon  her  dusky  throne,  and  seen  the  sky  give  up  its 
stars.  Now  here,  now  there,  the  bright  globes  fell  trailing 
their  life  out  as  they  hastened  toward  extinction.  I  knew  the 
dying  flames  meant  nothing.  I  knew  they  represented  no 
force,  losing  which,  the  universe  would  miss  an  energy ;  and 
yet  I  could  not  keep  the  cheerfulness  of  mood,  the  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  I  saddened  at  the  thought  that  the  glory  overhead 
was  lesser  by  one  ray  at  least,  that  one  beam  would  be  for  ever 
missing  to  those  who  loved  the  beauty  of  the  firmament. 

We  have  stood  in  chambers  where  beauty  of  mortal  mould 
and  feature  lay  waiting  the  summons  to  enter  into  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  great  hereafter.  We  knew  that  death  to  her 
could  bring  no  loss,  but  an  immortal  gain.  We  knew  that  it 
was  only  transplanting  loveliness  from  earth  that  it  might  reach 
its  fuller  bloom  in  heaven.  Our  reason  gave  us  comfort,  and 
our  faith  checked  the  gathering  tear.  Still,  when  the  last 
moment  came,  and  the  gray  pallor  usurped  the  place  that  health 
had  held  within  the  cheek  ;  when  the  deep,  rich  lights  had  left 
the  eye,  and  the  once  pliant  features  settled  stiffly  to  their  last 
repose ;  when  the  music  of  the  voice  had  died,  and  the  lily 
hands  lay  clasped  in  their  white  stillness,  unable  to  lift  them- 
selves, our  heart  sank,  and  we  stood  speechless  in  grief  But 
if  death  be  thus  sad  to  us  ;  if  we  behold  it  with  such  dread — we 
who  are  so  dull  in  feeling — what  must  be  the  sensitiveness  of 
God  when  He  beholds  the  dying  of  something  precious  to  Him. 
If  the  dying  of  the  body  be  thus  sad  to  us,  comforted  as  we 
are  with  the  knowledge  that  the  soul  still  lives,  and  has  a  new 
and  finer  spiritual  body  given  to  it,  what  must  be  the  feeling  of 
Infinite  affection,  when  He  beholds  the  death  of  the  soul ;  when 
He  is  compelled  to  witness  the  destruction  of  an  immortal 
spirit  ?  We  cannot  conceive  of  it.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of 
finite  minds  to  know  the  dread  significance  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. 

I  have  said  the  destruction  of  the  spirit  The  use  of  the 
-expression  is  legitimate.  And  yet  I  would  guard  against  its 
being  misunderstood.  Therefore,  a  word  of  explanation  as  to 
the  word  lost^  as  applied  to  the  soul. 

As  regards  life,  loss  signifies  absence  of  vital  power.  What- 
ever faculty  expresses  life,  the  life  it  expresses  is  lost  when  the 
power  of  exercise  has  gone  from  that  faculty.  Your  arm  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  your  physical  life.     When  that  arm  has  lost 
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the  power  of  motion,  that  part  of  life  which  it  represented,  is 
ost  to  you.  By  as  much  as  memory  represents  your  intellectual 
life,  by  so  much  is  your  intellect  dead,  when  memory  DeuIs.  By 
so  much  as  love  represents  your  affectional  life,  by  so  much 
have  you  lost  yoiu:  life,  when  love  is  changed  to  hatred-  Now 
the  normal  life  of  the  soul  is  love  to  God,  as  the  normal  life  of 
the  child  in  its  affectional  relations,  is  love  toward  the  parents. 
Your  soul  therefore,  is  lost  when  out  of  it  has  gone  all  love  for 
God.  Then  has  it  perished,  so  far  as  the  natural  object  and 
intent  of  its  existence  go.  Remember,  then,  that  the  original 
soul-relation  between  man  and  his  Creator,  was  that  of  affection, 
pure,  ardent,  perfect ;  just  what  the  relation  of  the  soul  of 
Christ  was  to  the  Father.  In  Him,  this  soul-relationship  to 
God  was  never  lost.  It  constituted  His  oneness  with  God  It 
made  the  law  of  God  His  law ;  and  the  service  of  Gkxi  His 
delight.  Thus  was  His  soul  in  a  continual  state  of  salvation. 
That  is,  its  life  was  normal  in  its  kind  and  action.  In  all  its 
functions  it  was  vital.  Holiness  was  His.  It  is  not  so  with 
you.  Your  soul  has  lost  its  normal  connection  with  God. 
Your  faculties  do  not  respond  to  His  solicitations.  You  are 
loved  more  than  you  love.  You  are  served  more  than  you 
serve.  The  Divine  feelings  toward  you  are  more  amiable,  more 
tender,  more  solicitous,  than  your  feelings  are  toward  your 
Heavenly  Father.  You  are  thus  in  a  lost  condition;  you  need 
restoration ;  you  need  to  be  bom  again  spiritually  and  started 
on  a  new  life.  The  forces  of  evil  in  you  are  weakening  you 
morally,  every  day.  The  vital  power  of  holiness  is  dead,  or  at 
least  dying  out  in  you.  The  days  and  the  years  are  making 
you  worse.  Your  evil  deeds  are  being  multiplied.  The  shadow 
of  the  judgment  is  darkening  over  your  head.  The  gloom 
deepens,  and  above  you  there  yet  appears  no  star.  You 
are  being  lost,  not  in  the  sense  of  going  out  of  existence,  but 
in  the  sense  of  going  out  of  holy  existence.  You  are  perishing, 
not  in  your  substance,  but  in  the  fineness  of  your  essence.  The 
destruction  which  threatens  you,  is  the  destruction  which  con- 
sists in  losing  those  noble  instincts  and  emotions,  which  make 
you  Godlike  in  your  character. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  judgment.  I  said  the 
shadow  of  it  darkens  over  >our  head.  Most  men  talk  about 
the  judgment  as  a  remote  thing :  as  something  that  will  meet 
us  after  death.  That  is  a  misconception.  The  judgment  I 
conceive  of,  is  here ;  here  not  where  the  death  is,  but  where 
the  dying  is.  For  we  die  daily,  and  as  we  die  are  we  judged. 
The  judgment  and  the  dying  are  here;  here  in  this  room. 
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Here  are  the  scales,  and  Justice,  with  marble  face,  and  veiled 
eyes,  and  arm  of  snow  extended,  poises  them  with  steady  hand 
ready  to  weigh.  Who  goes  to  the  weighing  first?  Who  is 
ready  to  meet  the  test  which  those  fine  scales,  and  that  steady 
wrist,  and  those  bandaged  eyes  propose  ?  Who  of  us  is  pre- 
pared for  the  judgment,  on  the  assumption  that  the  judgment 
can  be  truly  and  solemnly  rendered  here  and  now  ? 

As  to  what,  you  may  say,  am  I  to  be  judged  ?  As  to  the 
way  in  which  you  have  kept  yourself,  I  reply.  God  gave  you 
powers  of  body  and  mind  and  soul ;  and  as  to  the  preservation 
of  these  powers,  as  to  their  development,  as  to  their  proper  use 
and  consecration,  you  are  held  to  answer.  Have  you  wasted 
yourself  any  way  ?  Have  you  allowed  your  appetites  to  rule 
you?  Have  you  permitted  your  passions  to  dominate  over 
you,  so  that  you  are  sapped  and  weakened  in  the  vigour  of 
your  bodies  ? — so  that  you  are  marred  in  the  beauty  of  your 
countenance,  so  that  you  are  imbruted  and  animalised  in  the 
tendency  of  your  soul  ?  Lift  your  right  arm  ;  what  have  you 
done  to  weaken  it  ?  Consider  your  body.  Is  it  robust ;  is  it 
healthy;  have  you  by  careful  nursing  of  its  powers  kept  its 
splendid  forces  at  the  maximum  of  capacity  ?  By  so  much  as 
weakness  comes  through  ignorance ;  comes  through  poverty  of 
provision  for  its  needs ;  comes  through  transmitted  infirmity ; 
comes  through  accidents  from  which  you  cannot  guard,  by  so 
much  are  you  unblamable.  But  by  as  much  as  you  have 
brought  these  evils  on  yourself;  by  so  much  as  you  have 
weakened  the  vital  force  of  your  physical  organism  by  indul- 
gences that  were  not  lawful  and  legitimate  to  it,  which  minis- 
tered to  its  excitement,  and  not  to  its  sustenance ;  by  as  much 
as  you  have  introduced  into  your  system  the  seeds  of  disease, 
and  nursed  the  noxious  growth  by  excesses  :  by  so  much  have 
you  destroyed  yourself,  and  exposed  yourself  to  the  penalty  of 
righteous  law.  If  you  are  debased,  you  have  debased  yourself. 
If  you  are  dwindled  ;  if  leanness  and  inability  have  come  to  any 
faculty ;  if  you  have  lost  what  made  you  an  ornament  to  that 
rank  and  order  of  intelligent  life  to  which  you  were  born,  the 
loss  has  been  self-inflicted.  You  were  made  too  king-like,  too 
mighty  in  inward  royalty  of  power,  too  superior  to  influences 
round  about  you,  to  experience  any  degradation  from  another. 
If  you  are  in  bondage,  your  own  hands  have  knotted  the  cords 
that  bind  you.  If  you  have  lost  the  senses  which  interpret 
delight,  the  power  and  vigour  which  made  your  experiences 
magnificent,  it  is  because  you  have  flung  them  away.  You  stand 
impoverished,  because  you  have  squandered  your  health  in  silly 
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exchange.  For  brass  you  have  given  gold.  For  madness  you 
have  given  sanity.  For  the  pleasure  of  a  moment,  or  an  hour, 
you  have  bartered  permanent  contentment.  Forget,  if  you 
please,  that  men  have  minds ;  forget  that  they  have  souls ; 
forget  that  there  is  any  life  beyond  the  present,  and  say  that 
man's  days  are  only  threescore  and  ten;  forget  that  he  is 
anything  more  than  an  animal,  capable  of  only  the  pleasures 
which  come  from  animal  sensation,  and  still  I  say, — and  you 
will  endorse  the  saying — that  when  you  enclose  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  judgment  the  extremes  of  man's  life  as  to  duration, 
when  you  look  at  the  whole  of  it  between  birth-day  and  dying- 
day,  that  man  who  drinks,  who  gambles,  who  riots,  who  makes 
himself  gross  with  rank  sensualities,  who  does  anything  which 
unnecessarily  exhausts  a  function,  or  brings  prematurely  decad- 
ence to  a  single  faculty,  acts  like  a  fool. 

This  is  not  my  judgment;  it  is  his  own  judgment  upon  himself. 
For  there  is  not  a  man  here,  unless  he  be  literally  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  siiis,  and  has  lost  all  sense  of  rectitude  and  estimation 
of  advantage ;  there  is  not,  I  repeat,  a  man  here  who  has  thus 
spent  himself,  who  has  thus  wasted  himself,  who  has  thus  de- 
stroyed himself,  that  does  not  say,  as  he  looks  at  what  is  left  of 
him  and  sees  how  weakened,  wrecked,  ruined  he  is,  and  thinks 
of  what  he  might  have  been,  that  does  not  say,  "  I  was  a  fool  to 
do  so  and  so." 

Did  you  think,  young  man,  that  the  God  above  you  would  be 
your  judge?  I  tell  you  the  God  in  you  is  your  judge,  and  you 
hear  the  voice  of  His  judgment,  and  you  know  that  judgment  is 
true.  Thus  niuch  of  the  body.  But  what  is  the  body  compared 
with  the  higher  attributes  and  nobler  faculties  of  man  ?  If  sin 
brought  no  ruin  save  that  which  it  brings  to  the  fleshly  part  of 
man,  I  should  not  mourn  and  follow  its  progress  through  the 
world  with  protestations  and  lamentations  as  I  do.  If  it  were 
only  flesh  and  blood  that  sin  destroyed ;  if  it  were  only  nerve 
and  physical  sense  that  it  weakened  and  ruined ;  if  I  felt  its  evil 
tyranny  dominated  over  men  only  up  to  the  sombre  limit  of  the 
grave,  I  could  face  its  consequences,  I  will  not  say  with  in- 
difference— for  that  could  never  be — but  I  will  say  I  could  face 
them  with  hope.  If  the  waters  of  death,  into  which  all  pass, 
had  cleansing  power  to  wash  away  all  stains  and  heal  all  unsightl  y 
sores ;  if  out  of  its  dark  tide  men  could  emerge  with  all  trace  o  f 
the  evil  washed  away  and  start  their  lives  anew  under  happier 
auspices  on  the  farther  shore,  I  could  look  upon  the.  victory  o 
Satan  over  man  with  equanimity.  But  it  is  not  so ;  sin  live 
with  the  life  of  the  sinner.     It  grows  with  his  growth  as  the 
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poisonous  juices  grow  with  the  poisoiabus  plant.  It  affects  not 
merely  his  body,  which  is  only  the  root  of  his  life;  it  affects  him 
in  all  the  out-branching  of  his  upper  growth, — in  all  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  higher  faculties. 

Here  is  the  drunkard.  See  his  condition.  What  has  become 
of  his  mind  ?  Behold  the  inanition  of  his  countenance,  the  va- 
cancy of  the  eye,  the  mental  lethargy  and  silliness  stamped  on 
the  expression  of  his  face.  Body  and  mind  have  been  ruined ; 
root  and  upper  branches  alike  are  soggy  with  rottenness.  Con- 
sider the  glutton.  See  how  he  lives  the  life  of  animalism.  See 
how  he  lies  wrapt  up  within  the  swathing  of  his  physical  sensation; 
eating  and  drinking  like  a  swine  from  the  mere  love  of  filling 
himself.  Where  is  the  man,  with  all  the  powers  of  life,  thoughts^ 
and  generous  instincts  and  noble  aspirations  and  fine  sensing  of 
all  fine  and  exquisite  things  ?  The  man  is  dead,  and  the  beast 
has  taken  possession  of  the  place.  Consider  the  lovers  of 
pleasure,  of  either  sex :  how  vain,  how  gaudy,  how  fickle  are 
their  thoughts ;  how  petty  and  meanly  personal  their  plans  \  how 
small  and  pitiful  their  triumphs ;  how  selfish  their  desires ;  how 
senseless  their  mirth ;  how  stupid  their  conversation  !  See  how 
their  worldliness  is  eating  the  honey  out  of  the  cells  and  leaving 
to  them,  in  their  old  age,  only  the  yellow  and  untasteful  wax. 
I  might  multiply  illustrations  to  show  you  how  this  sin  by  which 
men  perish,  destroys  them.  But  why  should  I  detain  you  by  a 
recital  of  what  is  already  known  to  you.  Suggestion  is  enough. 
Oh  !  how  it  eats  into  man's  vitals  like  a  cancer  \  how  it  bandages 
his  eyes  to  all  that  is  worthy  and  pure  \  how  it  stops  his  ears  to 
all  that  is  wise  in  counsel ;  how  it  undermines  all  the  foundations 
of  his  personal  virtues ;  how  it  blasts  and  shrivels  all  the  Christian 
graces  and  ornaments  of  his  manhood ;  how  it  takes  the  very 
ribbon  of  his  life  and  makes  it  to  be  only  an  unseenrfy  rag ! 
What  a  terrible  thing  to  be  a  sinner  in  this  self-destructive  sense, 
even  for  a  moment,  even  to  the  least  extent.  But  what  should 
I  say  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  a  life  of  sin ;  if  I  were  to 
trace  out  the  wickedness  of  long  years  spent  in  transgression ;  if 
I  were  to  catalogue  in  black  array  before  you  those  enormous 
crimes,  those  flagrant  commissions  against  the  decalogue,  those 
ocean-like  and  bottomless  depravities  by  the  billow-like  move- 
ment of  which  thousands  are  being  rolled  forward  to  wreck,  and 
whose  dreadful  depths  are  white  with  the  ghastly  proof  of  moral 
overthrow. 

The  joy  of  living  is  therefore  found  in  the  pure  and  proper 
government  of  the  life.  Only  that  which  is  clean  is  sweet  The 
life  of  Christ,  therefore, — or  growth  into  a  life  like  to  the  one 
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that  Christ  lived — is  growth  into  joy.  Heaven  comes  as  harvests 
come :  because  the  root-life  and  the  stalk-life  were  perfect  after 
their  kind ;  and  being  perfect  made  the  perfect  consummation 
possible.  Joy  is  the  fruiting  of  long  and  patient  waiting.  We 
carry  the  bloom  concealed  in  the  sap  of  our  lives,  nor  shall  we 
flower  out  until  we  get  just  so  tall,  and  have  lived  just  so  long. 
We  carry  all  our  Heaven  within  us,  before  its  expression  breaks 
out  of  us,  as  a  tree  carries  all  its  leaves  and  blossoms  under  its 
bark,  until  the  sun  coaxes  it  to  let  man  see  the  beauty. 

I  feel  that  all  human  lives  that  are  not  self-destructive  are 
growing  toward  happiness.  I  know  the  old  aches  can't  always 
last,  or  the  old  pains  for  ever  sting  us.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
Hand  somewhere  ahead  that  shall  take  all  weakness  up  and  wipe 
its  tears  away.  I  know  that  somewhere  ahead  we  shall  come  to 
a  Courage  able  to  appreciate  our  courage, — a  Patience  proved 
of  our  patience, — and  a  Love  able  to  sense  both  the  joy  of  the 
loving  we  liave  had,  and  the  pain  of  the  loving  we  have  missed. 
I  ask  no  finer  Heaven  than  to  simply  live  with  the  helps  I  have, 
and  the  helps  that  may  come.  I  need  no  supplementary  giving. 
My  Father  has  done  enough.     In  life  He  has  given  me  all. 

Sometime  ahead  all  you  people,  with  me,  will  know  the  joy  of 
living.  When  we  have  gotten  groy^th  enough  to  express  our 
natures  and  make  it  evident  to  what  class  of  life  we  belong ; 
when  we  have  grown  up  and  branched  out, — struck  the  roots  of 
our  strength  and  the  feeders  of  our  growth  downward  and  far 
out  into  the  deep  things  and  the  wide  things  of  God ; — when  we 
have  budded  all  our  sensibilities,  our  powers,  our  faculties,  and 
are  swelling  sweetly  into  bloom ;  when  we  are  able  to  receive, 
when  we  are  large  enough  to  take  in,  when  we  are  quick  enough 
to  appreciate  what  it  means, — what  its  liberties  are,  what  its 
royalties  are,  what  its  delights  and  luxuries  are, — then  shall  we 
know  the  joy  of  living.  Until  then,  we  must  wait^  knowing 
only  in  part  and  seeing  only  in  part. 


THE  DIVINE  AFFECTIONS. 

"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
Him." — Psalm  ciii.  13. 

You  must  remember,  that  God  is  a  natural  being,  as  truly 
as  a  moral  being ;  that  is,  there  are  sides  to  Him  and  ex- 
pressions of  Him  the  movements  of  which  do  not  stand  inti- 
mately connected  with  moral  attributes.  The  loveliness  of 
the  human  countenance  when  in  perfect  health;  the  perfect 
proportions  of  a  symmetrical  body  with  its  suave  gracefulness 
and  dignity  of  pose ;  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  hand,  of  a  little 
flower,  of  a  green  landscape  ;  these,  and  their  like,  are  all  cal- 
culated to  draw  our  hearts  out  toward  them,  and  yet  they  are 
not  closely  connected  with  moral  excellence.  All  things  have 
ultimately  moral  connections,  doubtless,  but  these  connections 
are  often  so  fine  that  they  are  invisible  to  ordinary  gaze.  I 
presume  that  there  is  a  chord  of  vibrant  connection  between  the 
daisy  in  the  field  and  the  great  white  throne  in  heaven.  I 
presume  that  the  Cause  of  that  little  dais/s  life  and  bloom  in 
some  mystical  and  charming  way  connects  His  spiritualism  with 
its  humble  beauty ;  but  it  takes  the  eye  of  God  to  see  it.  And 
so  there  is  a  realm  in  which  God  moves,  there  is  an  expression 
to  His  nature,  that  cannot  be  called  moral  or  spiritual.  The 
one  realm  of  God  we  can  therefore  call  the  natural  realm,  and 
the  other  the  moral ;  and  you  will  now  understand  what  I  say 
in  this,  that  God  is  a  natural  as  well  as  a  moral  being  \  and 
has  a  natural  beauty  and  grace,  independent  of  His  moral  at- 
tributes. 

The  old  mystic  habit  of  looking  upon  the  earth  as  the 
physique  of  God,  had  in  it  a  great  advantage.  It  enabled  the 
devotee  to  realise  the  Deity  in  such  ways  that  He  was  brought 
home  to  his  soul  through  the  channel  of  his  senses,  and  thus 
worship  Him  with  a  natural  a£fection.  There  can  be  a  Deity 
that  is  too  intellectual — a  Deity  so  refined,  so  attenuated,  so 
unmaterialised  in  the  retort  of  theologic  analysis,  that  he  be- 
comes nothing  but  an  impalpable  effigy ;  an  image  in  the  air, 
no  more  dense  than  itself,  only  coloured  so  as  to  stand  forth  to 
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the  sight  of  our  imagination.  Such  a  Deity  it  is  impossible  to 
love.  You  cannot  fix  Him  anywhere.  He  for  ever  eludes  you. 
You  pray  at  Him,  but  the  words  of  your  prayer  are  aimed  at  a 
visionary  target.  It  is  impossible  to  call  such  a  pious  vagary 
of  the  mind,  Father.  God  must  have  substantialness  of  ex- 
istence in  order  to  be  loved  by  substantial  beings.  We  must 
see  Him  reflected  in  physical  things — ^in  things  seen  and  natural 
— in  things  loved,  or  our  affection  will  never  catch  up  with  the 
object  of  its  pursuit.  But  God  has  not  left  Himself  wilibout  a 
witness  in  that  which  He  has  made ;  and  a  witness  of  so  sweet 
a  character  that  we  can  but  love  Him  of  whom  the  testimony 
is.  The  hills  and  valleys .  alike  tell  us  of  God ;  nor  are  the 
heavens  dumb,  when  we  ask  them  of  Him.  His  works  are  so 
fine  that  we  know  that  He  must  be  fine  too ;  and  our  thought 
natUEally  passes  with  an  easy  and  delightful  transition  of  feeling 
fiv^m  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.  In  the  creation  of  things 
Good  gave  to  man  a  magnificent  revelation  of  Himself.  If  the3r 
had  only  studied  it  with  pure  minds ;  if  they  had  not  lost  the 
love  of  that  science  for  the  studentship  in  which  they  were 
created,  the  revelation  of  the  text  would  never  have  been 
given  nor  needed.  Had  men  received  the  life  of  God  in 
Nature,  and  the  grace  of  it,  into  their  souls,  they  would  not 
have  needed  to  receive  that  life  through  the  dark  and  dreadful 
passages  of  suffering  and  death.  Calvary  would  not  have  been 
called  for  if  Eden  had  not  been  abused. 

All  spiritual  education  should  begin  with  the  alphabet  of 
things-^begin  with  the  apprehension  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
Divine  Being  as  shown  in  the  loveliness  of  what  He  has  made. 
We  must  grow  to  understand  Him  in  things  that  are  least  before 
we  can  understand  Him  in  things  that  are  greatest  The  human 
mind,. when  properly  instructed,  apprehends  the  beauty  of  God 
in  the  flower,  in  the  leaf,  in  the  tree,  in  the  blue  sky,  and  in  all 
lovely  things  round  about  before  it  can  understand  His  beauty 
as  it  shines  in  the  commands  of  the  decalogue,  or  as  it  glows 
with  finer  expression  yet  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  I 
had  a  child  I  would  teach  him  to  love  God  because  of  things 
made  sweet  for  his  mouth,  delicious  to  his  nose,  soft  to  his 
touch,  and  delightful  to  his  eye  and  ear,  before  ever  I  at- 
tempted to  teach  him  to  love  Him  by  what  the  printed  page 
contains.  A  child  should  love  God  in  what  he  can  understand. 
I  go  farther  and  say  that  a  child  can  love  God  only  so  far  as 
he  understands  Him.  And  you,  parents,  must  not  expect  of 
your  children ;  and  you,  religionists,  must  not  expect  of  your 
own  souls  that  they  will  love  God  in  that  which  is  mysterious 
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and  indiscernible.  The  duty  of  religious  teachers,  of  whatever 
order  or  rank,  is  to  simplify  Deity,  bring  Him  nigh,  and  make 
their  pupils  sense  Him  through  those  channels  of  sensation  that 
they  have.  God  in  Nature, — in  the  care  of  birds,  the  growth 
of  lilies,  and  the  reception  of  the  prodigal  son, — ^your  children 
can  understand.  You,  Christians,  understand  Him  thus  your- 
selves ;  but  God  in  ecclesiasticism,  in  theological  analysis,  in 
verbal  definitions  of  the  schools,  in  the  intellectualised  pictures 
in  which  He  is  sketched  by  imaginative  preachers,  and  sketched 
by  your  own  imagination,  neither  they  nor  you  can  understand. 
I  judge  of  these  things  from  my  own  standpoint,  of  course,  and 
bear  testimony  from  my  own  experience;  but  I  believe  the  ex- 
perience is  common  enough,  and  certainly  is  possible  enough 
to  be  suggested.  And  I  say  that  my  love  for  God  has  been  a 
love  for  Him  as  perceived  in  His  natural  relations,  as  seen  in 
the  benevolence  of  laws  operant  all  around  me,  in  the  charity 
of  forces  efficient  to  feed  and  clothe  the  world,  in  the  loveliness 
of  things,  and  the  beauty  of  beings  dwelling  in  human  and 
other  forms.  Nor  can  I  see  how  any  that  are  not  blinded  and 
deaf  as  adders,  can  see  the  beauties  and  hear  the  harmonies 
that  have  come  out  of  God  and  are  reflecting  Him  in  the  earth 
and  air,,  and  not  love  Him.  But  I  can  see  how  one  can  be  so 
technically  trained  religiously  that  his  piety  shall  have  no 
natural  side  to  it. 

I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  loving  God  in  the 
church  is,  on  the  part  of  many,  nothing  but  a  feeling  that  they 
ought  to  love  Him,  and  a  hope  they  shall  one  day  love  Him. 
And  the  reason  that  I  think  so  is,  because  they  have  no  God  to 
love.  They  have  no  God,  I  say ;  no  Deity  with  feelings  natural 
to  fatherhood  and  motherhood ;  natural  to  affection.  They  have 
an  image,  they  have  a  holy  idol,  they  have  a  mental  creation — 
a  theological  representation,  a  kind  of  serial  portrait  which  the 
church,  with  stupid  or  superstitious  finger,  draws  upon  the  fore- 
ground of  eternity.  And  to  this  image  they  look,  and  before 
this  idol  of.  the  imagination  they  bow ;  and  in  front  of  this  in- 
tellectual portrait  of  Deity  they  say  their  prayers.  But  in  this 
Reitv  of  theirs  there  is  no  nature  for  human,  nature  to  mate  with 
and  love.  Between  the  Deity  and  the  worshippers  there  is  no 
connection  of  afifection  possible.  Worship  is  given  mechanically 
under  the  sense  of  duty,  or  the  superstition  of  fear,  and  if  there 
were  such  a  Deity,  worship  on  the  part  of  His  subjects  would  be 
as  mechanically  received.  This, — with  no  intention,  you  under- 
stand, to  be  impertinent,  or  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings,  but 
speaking  with  verbal  accuracy,  and  in  the  interest  of  true  piet)', 
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which  can  never  be  mechanical — this,  I  say,  k  only  a  machine 
God,  and  religion  as  related  to  him  can  be  only  a  machine 
religion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  God  has  been  represented  in  our  theolo- 
gical picturings  of  Him  as  containing  so  many  of  the  muscular 
and  musculine  attributes,  and  so  little  of  the  spiritual  and  fem- 
inine. Theology  has  pictured  him  as  a  being  of  power  out  of 
all  proportion  with  what  the  speech  and  habit  of  Jesus  warrant. 
Jesus  said  as  little  of  God  as  a  power, — as  little  as  I  would  in 
trying  to  tell  you  of  my  father  and  my  mother  or  of  any  loved  one, 
in  such  a  way  that  you  should  love  them.  No  picturing  of 
mother's  power,  such  as  she  had,  or  of  her  wit  and  wisdom,  or 
of  that  element  of  strictest  justice,  whose  expression  was  puni- 
tive infliction  on  us  when  we  disobeyed  her,  would  make  you 
love  her  as  I  loved  her,  and  love  her  still ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause these  things  are  not  sufficiently  high  and  fine  in  their  na- 
ture to  awaken  so  fine  and  high  an  emotion  as  love  is.  I  never 
loved  her  for  what  she  had  of  these.  I  never  thought,  nor  do 
I  think  of  her  as  having  these  at  all.  No  more  do  I  think  of 
these  things  as  descriptive  of  my  father  when  I  think  lovingly 
of  the  dear  old  man.  Father  and  mother  had  that  in  them 
which  was  diviner  than  these.  Mother  was  something  more 
than  a  judge,  father  something  more  than  a  sheriff. 

Now  God  has  been  presented  overmuch  in  these  relations ; 
He  has  been  presented  to  us  as  Almighty — ^just  as  if  any  one 
cares  for  gigantic  proportions  and  Titanic  exhibitions  of  strength. 
Suppose  God  did  do  this  and  that  wonderful  thing — create 
worlds — fill  the  spaces  with  globes  of  immense  bulk — start  them 
into  motion,  and  give  unto  diem  such  harmony  of  adjustment 
that  all  their  myriad  motions  should  not  be  conflictive.  Who 
loves  him  for  it?  Suppose  God  is  justj  suppose  He  is  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  all  guilty  ones  in  the  universe ;  suppose  He  judges 
righteously ;  suppose  He  is  the  universal  sheriff,  and  arrests  va- 
grant wickedness  wherever  He  finds  it,  and  puts  it  into  tlie  eter- 
nal dungeons  ?  Who  loves  Him  for  it  ?  Suppose  He  does  know 
everything?  Suppose  He  does  see  the  end  from  beginning  ?  Sup- 
pose eternity  does  lie  beneath  His  vision,  as  a  vaSey  lies  within 
sight  of  the  mountaineer  when  he  stands  on  some  projecting 
crag  that  overlooks  it,  and  he  sees  it  from  end  to  end,  flooded 
with  noonday  light  ?  Suppose  He  has  numbered  the  hairs  of  our 
head  and  knows  the  day  we  shall  die  and  what  will  become  of 
us  afterward  ?  Suppose  He  does  see  the  little  sparrow,  because 
His  sight  is  such  that  He  can't  help  seeing  it  ?  Who  can  love 
Him  for  all  this  ?    Half  this  theology  has  put  into  its  construe- 
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tion  of  God  has  repelled  the  human  mind  from  Him.  Half  that 
the  theologians  have  taught  us  has  made  us  fear  Him  but  not 
love  Him ;  and  you  know  that  fear  kills  love.  The  slave  can't 
love*  the  master  until  the  master  ceases  to  be  master  in  her 
eyes,  and  becomes  lover.  God  must  be  seen  on  the  same 
amiable  plane  that  we  stand  on  or  there  will  be  no  interchanging 
of  affection.  Knowledge,  wisdom,  justice,  power  :  these  make 
Deity  respectable,  honourable,  perhaps ;  but  they  do  not  make 
Him  amiable  nor  attractive. 

Now,  Jesus  made  Deity  attractive.  He  presented  him  in  a 
fashion  that  human  love  humanly  expressed  could  give  itself  to 
Him.  "  In  what  sentence  ?  "  you  ask.  "  When  or  where  did 
He  present  God  in  such  a  way  that  my  human  heart  could  love 
him  in  a  human  way  ? "  In  this  sentence,  I  say,  pre-emi- 
nently :  *'  I  and  My  Father  are  one ; "  and  again,  in  the  saying: 
"Ye  that  have  seen  Me  have  seen  the  Father."  Now,  people  fell 
in  love  with  Jesus  naturally.  Men  did ;'  women  did ;  children 
did ;  the  rich  and  the  beggars  ;  the  righteous,  the  publicans  and 
sinners, — all  became  friends  of  Him ;  all  became  disciples ;  all 
loved  Him  in  a  simple,  sweet,  natural  way. 

Jesus,  grieved  that  Peter  had  betrayed  him,  said  to  Him  : 
"Peter,  lovest  thou  me?"  And  Peter  replied:  "Yes,  Lord, 
thou  knowest  that  \love  thee."  Again  He  said,  when  pointing 
out  the  source  of  obedience :  "  If  ye  love  me  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments."  It  was  loveliness  of  nature,  human  nature, 
man's  nature,  that  those  disciples  loved.  The  incarnation  of 
God  translated  theology  out  of  metaphysics  into  the  physical, 
brought  the  apprehension  of  it  within  the  scope  of  those  senses 
that  feed  the  soul.  Pity,  tenderness,  courtesy  of  manner,  sweet- 
ness of  speech,  patience,  bravery,  humility,  faith,  hope, — these 
in  Jesus  were  revealed  as  divine ;  as  God  in  the  flesh ;  as  Deity 
brought  nigh. 

Well,  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  gift  of  this  revelation.  The 
race  needed  it ;  I  need  it.  No  theological  intellectualisation 
shall  take  this  warmly  tinted  vision  of  God  from  me.  I  will 
bow  down  before  no  idol  of  my  imagination.  My  brain  shall 
not  create  my  Deity.  I  will  not  search  for  Him  beyond  the  sky : 
I  will  find  Him  in  the  world  He  has  made ;  in  the  earth, — in 
the  laws  and  forces  that  make  it  fruitful  and  adorn  it  with 
beauty ;  in  the  intelligence  and  sweetness  of  human  faces  and 
the  uprightness  of  conduct ;  in  whoever  resembles  Jesus  in 
patience,  purity,  humility,  bravery,  faith,  hope,  obedience  to 
God.  I  will  receive  Him  in  the  loving  that  I  receive  from  all 
that  love  me.     It  shall  be  God  coming  to  me  through  them.     I 
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will  give  of  Him  unto  them  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  divinity 
shall  be  exchanged  between  us ;  and  in  us  the  divinity  of  nature 
shall  preside  in  welcome  authority  and  happy  rule,  until  i^  can 
be  said,  with  truth  by  us  all :  '*  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being." 

You  see,  I  do  not  look  upon  the  love  the  human  soul  can 
feel  toward  God  and  the  love  which  it  feels  for  a  human  soul, 
so  far  as  it  is  pure,  as  dissimilar.  The  one  is  toward  the 
supremely  beautiful  object,  and  the  other  toward  an  object  pkr- 
tially  beautiful  But  so  far  as  love  goes  forth  toward  these 
partially  beautiful  beings,  it  is  enlisted  by  that  in  them  which  is 
beautiful  and  not  by  that  which  is  ugly ;  and  you  observe  that 
the  degree  with  which  we  love  people  depends  upon  the  depth 
of  our  own  natures,  and  again  upon  the  apprehension  of  loveli- 
ness in  those  we  love.  Love  is  full  of  charities.  It  overlooks 
faults  ;  but  it  loves  not  faults,  nor  the  faulty  because  they  are 
so ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so.  Love  does  not 
demand  perfection,  but  it  demands  that  the  perfect  be  in  one  to 
some  extent, — or  those  sweet  elements  out  of  which  the  perfect 
shall  eventually  germinate. 

It  is  impossible  to  love  utter  ugliness.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  love  any  being,  so  far  as  our  consciousness  perceives  the 
loveliness  of  the  being.  Love  of  God,  therefore,  as  we  regard 
it,  comes  not  from  above,  but  is  evolved  from  within,  and  is 
elicited  from  us  by  that  amiable  magnetism  with  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  through  the  personality  of  God,  are 
charged.  The  more  you  study  and  observe  the  lovely  as  ex- 
pressed in  men  or  Deity,  the  larger  and  more  ardent  becomes  your 
affection,  until,  at  last,  the  soul  passes  out  from  itself  so  to  speak, 
into  God ;  and  God  passes  by  the  interchange  of  affection  into 
it.  And  so,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  God  becomes  "  all  in  all ; " 
and  that  "  all  in  all "  as  descriptive  of  affection  is  not  a  mystical 
phrase.  Men  and  women  have  loved  that  way,  and  been  loved 
that  way ;  so  that  outside  of  those  they  loved,  there  was  no 
life,  no  joy,  no  anything  sweet.  This  was  the  love  which,  for  a 
moment,  poured  its  sublime  current  over  the  disciple,  when  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  abandon  of  his  affection:  "To  whom  can  we 
go.  Lord,  but  to  Thee  ?  "  This,  too,  was  the  feeling  of  Jesus 
toward  the  Father,  when  it  gave  Him  the  wisdom  to  express  the 
unity  of  being,  as  between  Himself  and  God,  in  the  marvellous 
saying:  "  I  am  the  vine;  my  Father  is  the  husbandman."  O, 
what  a  love-confession  that  was !    How  modest ;  how  supreme  ! 

And  this  philosophy  of  loving  God  delivers  the  moral  nature 
from  the  necessity  of  shocks  and  spasms,  liapses  and  volcanic 
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Tecoveries — delivers  piety  from  the  strain  of  an  artificial  and  un-' 
natural  method  of  growth  which  makes  a  man's  religious  experi- 
ence more  like  the  motion  and  stoppages  of  an  eccentric  machine 
that  is  jerky,  and  revolves  like  lightnmg  or  won't  revolve  at  alL 
The  growth  of  the  soul  in  its  affectional  development  should  be 
as  natural,  spontaneous  and  orderly  as  the  growth  which  nature 
has  under  the  solar  solicitations.  This  very  Spring  can  teach 
you  the  whole  lesson.  Root  after  root  begins  to  sweU,  blade 
after  blade  to  appear,  tree  after  tree  to  leaf,  bloom  after  bloom 
to  flower  out ;  and  so  from  that  which  is  low  and  of  the  earth, 
through  gradual  process  of  ever-increasing  beauty,  nature  passes 
to  the  tint,  and  glow,  and  fragrance  of  her  perfect  expression. 
So  should  the  soul  be  as  it  passes  from  its  root  experiences 
through  the  long  and  delightful  processes  of  divine  studentship, 
until  it  stands  fragrant  and  ripe,  with  matured,  unchangeable 
and  indestructible  affection  for  God.  Over  the  soul  when  it 
has^  grown  up  to  such  a  state,  sin  has  no  power ;  the  law  has  no 
terror ;  perfect  love  has  cast  out  fear,  and  the  dying  saint  ex- 
claims, as  the  apprehension  of  the  perfect  victory  breaks  upon 
it:  "O,  Death,  where  is  thy  sting,  O,  Grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ! " 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "  If  God  is  so  lovely  that  it  is 
pleasant  and  delightful  to  love  Him,  why  does  He  command  us 
to  love  Him?  Why  does  He  not  leave  us  to  do  as  we  please  ?  "  I 
reply,  your  question  is  based  upon  a  wrong  conception  of  that 
relation  which  love  holds  to  love.  Love  is  not  lawless.  Love 
is  full  of  authority.  Love  is  a  commandment.  She  speaks, 
and  her  subjects  obey.  But  she  does  not  speak  as  master  speaks 
to  slave,  as  the  jailor  speaks  to  the  convict.  She  speaks  not  for 
the  purpose  of  merely  commanding,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
direction  and  of  making  known  her  wishes.  The  prevalent 
fashion  of  looking  upon  God's  authority  as  punitive  is  out- 
rageous. His  commands  are  instructive,  are  directive,  are  in- 
spiring, are  revelations  of  His  care,  tenderness  and  affection. 
They  are  amiable,  not  merely  judicial.  They  are  not  the  man- 
date of  a  court  issued  against  criminals,  or  those  likely  to  be 
criminals.  They  are  the  wisdom  of  a  father  condensed  in  speech, 
and  offered  freely  to  the  children»for  their  edification  in  right- 
eousness. 

There  is  nothing  so  fine  in  its  influence,  or  so  sweet  in  its  ex- 
pression, as  the  authority  of  love.  We  yielded  loving  obedi- 
ence to  it  when  we  were  children,  as  we  heard  its  words,  from 
the  mouth  of  mother  and  father.  We  never  doubted  their 
right  to  speak  it.     We  never  thought  it  was  unnecessary.     No 
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more  should  we  when  God  commands  us.  God  is  father  and 
mother  to  us.  That's  the  way  to  think  of  Him.  His  com- 
mands are  wishes  in  our  behalf;  suggestions,  to  us;  entreaties, 
prayers,  and  whatever  else  is  natural  for  love  to  feel  and  do  for 
those  it  calls  its  own.  When  my  mother  used  to  tell  me  that 
I  nlust  not  steal,  must  not  swear,  must  not  speak  ill  of  my 
mates,  it  never  made  her  seem  a  tyrant  to  me.  I  saw  in  her 
injunctions  only  the  natural  expression  of  wisdom,  knowledge 
and  affection,  lending  themselves  to  my  guidance  and  better- 
ment In  this  large,  sweet  way  you  should  all  look  at  the 
commands  of  God.  In  this  reverent  fashion  we  should  all 
listen  to  Him.  In  this  childlike,  happy  manner  we  should  all 
obey  them.  And  this  we  should  do  because  we  love  Him,  and 
He  loves  us.  No  one  should  ever  apply  the  commands  of  God 
to  human  beings  as  if  they  were  threats,  as  if  they  were  damna- 
tory, as  if  they  were  only  the  swing  and  sweep  of  the  lash  pre- 
vious to  its  descent  upon  our  quivering  flesh.  God  should 
never  be  pictured  standing  and  shaking  His  fist  at  man.  His 
laws  should  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  prime  agencies  in 
our  moral  education.  The  commands  of  the  Deity  are  hot 
the  thundering  words  of  power,  throned  in  authori^,  but  the 
breathing  of  infinite  affection,  breathed  lovingly  into  our  ears 
with  many  a  caress,  meanwhile,  and  many  a  gesture  of  kindly 
caution.  This  idea  of  the  commands  of  God  gives  the  mind 
a  right  standpoint  from  which  to  see  the  face,  and  to  hear  the 
advice  of  that  heavenly  fatherhood  which  is  over  us  all  in  its 
solicitude,  anxiety  and  deathless  love. 

The  apostle  said  that  God  is  love.  So  motherhood  is  love 
when  considered  apart  from  the  physical  relation ;  and  so  all 
the  high  phases  of  being  are  distinguished  by  the  same  charac- 
teristic. God  is  photographed  in  our  highest  moods.  It  takes 
feeling  to  interpet  feeling ;  but  a  feeling  cannot  interpret  any 
feeling  outside  of  its  own  class,  for  it  is  foreign  to  it,  and  it 
knows  nothing  of  it.  To  know  what  hatred  is  you  must  have 
hated  some  one.  Only  when  you  get  a  flash  of  hatred  do  you 
get  even  a  hint  of  what  God  is  not  and  what  the  devil  is. 

Now,  God  is  pure.  Only  purity,  therefore,  can  understand 
God.  God  is  love.  Only  love,  therefore,  can  understand 
Him,  and  pure  love  at  that. '  The  world  is  full  of  loving  which 
has  in  it  no  power  of  interpreting  God,  because  it  is  impure. 
It  has  no  eyes  through  which  to  see  Him,  because  its  eyes  are 
blurred  and  blood-shot  with  earthly  excitement  and  passion. 
Hence  you*  see  how  ail-important  it  is  that  our  affections  be 
pure.     You  see  how  all-important  it  is  that  we  should  let  our 
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hearts  only  go  forth  toward  pure  things  and  pure  persons,  and 
only  in  a  pure  way.  It  is  here  that  many  mistake.  They 
study  God  with  the  head.  They  seek  to  make  their  children 
understand  Him  through  their  heads.  They  should  rather 
study  Him  through  the  heart,  and  make  their  children  under- 
stand Him  through  their  hearts.  If  you  are  a  father,  and  love 
your  children  purely,  in  the  pure  love  you  bear  your  children, 
see  God.  He  feels  towards  all  as  you  feel  towards  two  or  five. 
If  you  are  a  mother,  in  the  affection  which  you  bear  your  chil- 
dren, see  God.  In  pure  love,  whatever  be  its  relation  or  con- 
nection, I  desire  that  all  of  you,  both  old  and  young,  should 
learn,  this  day,  that  in  that  love,  pure  and  holy,  you  see  God. 
Blessed  thought ! — that  we  can  see  Him  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
in  the  growth  of  our  hearts,  as  they  are  developed  in  and  by 
pure  affection,  we  see  Him  more  and  more.  How  amiable  is 
the  face  of  our  God, — how  bright  is  its  beauty, — how  glorious 
its  expression, — how  sweet  its  appearance,  as  He  is  thus  per- 
ceived by  us.  Is  He  not  God  above  all  gods  ?  And  as  His 
likeness  shines  forth  in  the  countenance  of  His  Son,  our  Sav- 
iour, how  apt  is  the  description  which  paints  Him  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely. 

It  makes  great  difference,  you  see,  what  direction  your  stu- 
dentship of  God  takes.  Do  you  see  how  little  books  can 
teach  you  of  Him?  Can  books  tell  a  child  what  a  mother  is? 
Do  you  not  see  how  wise  a  man  can  be  in  book  knowledge, 
even  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of 
Him  ?  How  many  have  studied  the  sacred  page  for  years,  have 
gazed  for  a  Hfe-time  upon  its  sentences,  and  never  during  all 
the  long  years  really  caught  a  single  glimpse  of  Him  whom  they 
would  fain  worship  !  See  you  not  also  how  many  and  sweet 
may  be  the  visions  that  the  unlearned,  as  men  count  learning, 
have  of  their  Heavenly  Father  ?  I  have  known  them  in  their 
lives  and  felt  that  they  not  only  saw  God,  but  saw  Him  as  a 
companion ;  for  they  walked  with  Him.  He  was  as  a  beautiful 
presence  to  them — what  the  sun  is  to  the  blue  sky  when  it 
rolls  with  unclouded  splendour  through  the  blue  expanse.  And 
when  they  came  to  die,  He  was  with  them  then ;  and  the  bright- 
ness of  His  presence,  the  light  of  His  countenance  as  He  lifted  it 
upon  them,  decayed  the  film  of  death  itself,  and  left  in  their 
orbs,  even  when  they  had  become  cold  and  fixed,  a  luminance 
beyond  any  mortal  gleam. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  touching  persons,  but  it  is  true  touching 
things.  Nature  is  full  of  God.  She  is  divine  through  all  her 
frame.     Many  know  it ;  but  only  few  apprehend  it  clearly  and 
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sensitively.  And  these  are  they  who  love  her  truly.  The  eye 
does  not  interpret  Nature,  the  heart  interprets  her.  There  must 
be  a  responsiveness  and  interchange  of  communication  between 
the  tree  and  you,  or  ever  you  can  see  the  tree.  Others  see  the 
trunk,  the  bark,  the  branches,  the  twigs  and  leaves,  which  are 
but  the  body  of  the  tree,  so  to  speak ;  but  the  life  of  the  tree 
itself,  the  vital  beauty  that  makes  it  charming,  the  unseen 
something  which  distinguishes  it  from  dead  wood,  this  they  do 
not  see.  Some  of  the  ancients  worshipped  trees,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  they  may  be  worshipped.  In  a  certain  sense  they 
are  sacred,  as  all  things  that  God  has  made  and  keeps  vivified 
are  sacred.  And  this  is  not  only  true  of  trees,  but  is  true  of  all 
forms  that  have  life. 

Now  only  those  whose  love  for  Nature,  and  love  for  Nature's 
God  is  pure,  can  sense  the  sacredness  of  things.  The  coarse . 
cannot  apprehend  the  fineness  of  that  Spirit  which  pervades 
things  and  is  woven  as  it  were  in  their  very  texture.  The 
Psalmist  wrote :  "  A  brutish  man  knoweth  not  God."  And 
never  is  the  ignorance  of  coarseness  more  observable  than  when 
it  is  challenged  to  the  effort  of  translating  spirit  out  of  matter, 
soul  out  of  substance, — the  rhythm  and  music  of  Nature  out  of 
the  stiff,  and  it  may  be  harsh  sounding,  letters  in  which  they 
are  imprisoned.  But  take  a  pure  heart, — a  heart  full  of  unaf- 
fected love  for  God  and  His  works,  and  that  heart  understands 
the  Father's  presence.  It  knows  that  God  is  above  it  as  the 
lucid  water  knows  the  sky  is  overhead  when  its  depths  reflect 
the  overhanging  blue. 

I  am  confident  that  I  have  known  people  whose  loving  made 
me  see  God.  Theirs  was  God's  own  way  of  feeling.  They 
were  so  pure  that  they  mirrored  the  purity  overhead.  In  the 
transparent  depths  of  their  affection  you  saw  reflected  the 
Divine  moods,  tenderness,  sympathy,  truth,  patience,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  Divine  habit.  The  Christ  came  to  reveal  the 
Father  unto  us.  And  men  read  His  words  as  if  the  revelation, 
were  in  them ;  but  the  revelation  is  not  there.  The  revelation, 
is  in  Himself^ — in  His  nature.  His  disposition,  and  the  pure, 
rich  moods  of  it  And  these  dull  words,  precious  as  diamonds 
studded  into  the  page,  are  precious  only  because  they  lens 
His  heart,  and  give  us  a  vision  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  that  is 
within.  The  words  of  Christ  have  not  made  me  understand 
Him,  but  the  knowledge  the  Spirit  has  given  me  of  Him  has 
made  me  understand  His  words. 

Cannot  love  entreat  love  ?  Can  it  not  yearn  for  stronger, 
purer  and  holier  affection?    Cannot  the  husband  say  to  the 
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wife,  "  O  my  wife,  love  me  with  all  your  soul,  mind  and 
strength  ?  "  Cannot  the  woman  say  that  to  a  man  unto  whom 
she  gives  her  heart  ?  And  if  human  love  can  thus  be  imper- 
ative ;  can  thus  speak  with  the  authority  of  craving  and  solici- 
tude ;  can  thus  pray  that  fuller  and  fuller  measures  of  affection 
may  be  visited  upon  it,  must  infinite  affection  be  silent  ?  Must 
it  be  forbidden  to  speak  ?  Can  it  not  sound  its  importunities 
from  the  threshold  of  the  skies  to  you  who  are  on  your  way 
home — ^who  are  hastening  on  to  its  embrace  and  will  be  soon 
clasped  in  its  arms  for  ever  ?  Ah,  you  will  never  know  the  height 
and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth  and  infiniteness  of  the  love  of 
God  for  you  until  you  measure  it  by  the  measurement  of  the 
laws  it  pronounces  for  your  guidance,  and  the  commands  it  has 
issued  for  your  government  and  direction. 

Oh  the  yearning  of  the  Infinite  heart !  How  much  like  what 
is  finest  in  man  and  woman  is  this  cry  of  God  out  of  heaven  for 
affection.  Cannot  some  of  you  understand  this  holy  hungering 
of  the  Father  after  the  love  of  His  children,  or  is  your  God  so 
technical  that  you  think  of  Him  as  too  big  to  feel  so  common  a 
feeling?  Common?  Aye,  thank  heaven  it  is  common — this 
sweet  and  holy  sentiment  standing  at  the  altars,  singing  over 
the  cradles,  and  mourning  at  the  graves  of  the  world.  I?s  just 
as  common  as  God  is ! 

In  the  future  we  shall  grow  into  this  love  as  trees  grow  to 
their  leaves  and  their  blossoms.  We  are  human  now,  but  we 
are  learning  to  be  divine.  Was  there  ever  so  sweet  a  lesson  to 
learn  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  school  as  this  life  we  are  living ; 
ever  such  a  play-ground  as  the  earth ;  ever  such  a  Teacher  as 
God  !  The  creeds  may  not  help  us ;  but  the  loving  and  the 
forgiving,  the  bearing  and  the  fighting,  the  weeping  and  the 
laughing,  will  Our  day  will  come  after  night,  and  our  calm 
after  storm.  We  are  men  and  women  now  :  we  shall  be  angels 
by-and-by, — and  what  are  angels  but  men  fully  grown,  and 
women  to  whom  all  possible  whiteness  and  sweetness  have 
come  ?  Our  Father  will  give  us  new  names  when  we  are  grown 
enough  to  look  like  Him. 


ONE  HABIT  OF  JESUS. 

"And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  the  day,  He  went 
out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed." — Mark  I.  35. 

Great  natures  make  their  own  habits.  Their  moods  are  not 
acquired,  but  are  native  to  them.  They  are  as  natural  to  them 
as  feathers  are  to  a  bird.  The  bird's  nature  makes  its  plumage, 
and  all  the  tinting  is,  as  it  were,  but  reflection  of  an  unnameable 
quality  of  radiance  within.  And  so  the  habits  of  a  great  nature 
are  shaped  and  coloured  by  the  magnificent  quality  within. 
With  these  habits  are  therefore  results,  not  causes.  The  style 
of  their  action  is  spontaneous,  not  acquired. 

With  smaller  natures  it  is  otherwise.  Small  men  must  grow 
and  become  great,  and  in  order  to  grow  must  borrow  the 
methods  of  expression  peculiar  to  those  more  perfect,  and 
imitate  them.  With  most  of  us  habits  are  not  results,  but 
causes ;  causes  which  lead  to  results.  Hence  they  are  assumed. 
One  man  does  a  great  thing  in  a  certain  way,  because  that  was 
the  natural  way  for  greatness  to  express  itself.  We,  in  order  to 
work  ourselves  up  to  the  greatness  of  the  deed,  must  have  the 
discipline  of  our  method  repeated  over  and  over.  The  per- 
fection of  mannerism  in  the  way  in  which  we  do  it,  at  last 
makes  the  result  perfect.  Christ's  obedience  to  God  was  in- 
tuitive. It  came  out  of  His  heart  as  a  blush  comes  to  a  modest 
girl's  cheek,  from  the  spontaneous  operation  of  inner  sensibilities. 
His  piety  was  not  the  result  of  habit,  nor  of  discipline,  nor  of 
imitation  of  a  better  one.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  He 
could  act  being  constructed  as  He  was.  But  with  us  it  is 
otherwise.  We  have  to  admit  the  beneficent  effect  of  habit 
We  climb  to  goodness  by  the  stairway  of  repetition.  We  learn 
to  relish  things  by  tasting.  Prayer  as  a  happy  spiritual  exercise 
becomes  such  only  by  praying.  We  sing  poorly  at  first  and  we 
sing  well  at  last,  only  because  we  have  passed  up  from  the 
imperfect  to  the  perfect  through  successive  stages  of  growth 
and  persistent  toil. 

There  is  no  finer  sight  than  a  bird  makes  in  flying  when  it 
knows  how  to  fly ;  and  yet  there  is  not,  in  all  the  natural  king- 
dom, a  more  awkward  thing  than  a  half  grown  fledgling  when 
it  stands  desperately  clutching  the  bough,  tetering  backward 
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and  forward,  with  wildly  flapping  wings,  screaming  as  only  a 
bird  can  scream  when  the  old  mother  bird  is  trying  to  push  it 
off  into  the  element  it  never  tested  and  thoroughly  fears. 
Such  a  birdling  is  nearly  as  awkward  as  a  baby !  But  wait  a 
few  weeks  until  use  has  strengthened  its  wings  and  time  has 
grown  its  feathers,  and  flying  has  given  it  a  mastery  over  the 
air,  and  made  it  fearless  of  winds,  and  it  has  learned  the  royal 
joy  of  moving  upward  and  downward,  hither  and  yon.  Wait 
until  that  bird  has  learned  that  eating  is  life,  but  that  flying  is 
its  heaven,  then  watch  it ;  and  could  eyes  see  a  finer  sight  than 
the  spectacle  that  bird  presents  as  it  circles  and  swoops,  or 
sends  itself  like  an  animated  bullet  through  the  air,  so  swiftly 
that  the  very  air  is  made  tuneful  and  follows  it  with  applause? 

Well,  very  like  this  is  it  with  man.  He  masters  the  finest 
expressions  of  his  life  and  strength  by  many  trials  and  con- 
tinuous effort.  He  climbs  to  the  summit  of  his  exaltation  on 
the  rounds  of  habit.  As  we  have  said,  he  learns  to  pray  by 
praying;  he  learns  to  worship,  by  worshipping;  he  learns  to 
feel  by  feeling.  And  so  in  one  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have 
no  heaven  in  and  of  himself  to  start  with,  but  makes  himself  a 
heaven.  His  kingdom  is  not  a  kingdom  given  or  hired,  but  a 
kingdom  fought  for  and  won  in  battle  which  lasts  a  lifetime. 
You  cannot  borrow  greatness  from  the  Christ  or  any  one  else. 
You  must  make  yourself  great.  The  size  of  the  soul  is  grown, 
as  the  size  of  the  body  is  grown,  by  the  operation  of  laws  pe- 
culiar to  its  system,  whose  action  is  seen  in  the  assimilation  of 
needed  nutriment.  What  we  have  morally,  we  get  ourselves, 
as  every  wood  gets  its  own  colour.  There  is  no  spiritual  ven- 
eering. Whatever  looks  well  is  solid  substance  clean  to  the 
centre.  God  helps,  but  He  helps  by  the  natural  way  of  equipment 
and  spiritual  direction ;  but  the  motion  of  the  machinery,  the 
force  whence  comes  its  propelling  power,  are  all  our  own. 
Your  goodness  is  as  much  your  own,  as  the  Saviour's  goodness 
was  His. 

Now  Jesus  had  a  profoundly  religious  nature.  His  was  one 
of  those  great  natures  whose  actions  are  spontaneous  and  at 
the  same  time  perfect.  He  reflected  heaven  as  the  lake  reflects 
the  sky,  because  his  quality  was  pure  enough.  He  did  every- 
thing in  His  own  way  because  He  was  so  great  that  His  own 
way  was  the  perfect  way.  He  took  nothing  from  any,  but  was 
so  built  that  He  could  rather  give  everything  to  all.  In  order 
to  be  meek.  He  did  not  have  to  imitate  Moses  j  to  become 
patient.  He  did  not  have  to  study  Job.  Enoch  could  not  teach 
Him  how  to  walk  with  God.    Jeremiah  did  not  give  Him  lessons 
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in  spiritual  sadness  over  the  impiety  of  Israel*  David  could 
not  sound  the  key  to  which  to  tune  His  nature  in  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  He  imitated  none  of  these  great  men,  because  the 
closest  imitation  of  them  could  not  make  Him  greater.  To 
have  imitated  them  would  have  dwarfed  Him ;  would  have  cast 
Him  down  from  the  enthronement  of  His  perfection,  and  placed 
Him  on  the  level  of  the  imperfect. 

It  is  because  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus,  especially  on  the  re- 
ligious side  of  His  nature,  that  He  becomes  the  great  .object 
of  studentship  to  one  who  would  cultivate  like  religiousness  in 
his  own  nature.  That  which  was  natural  and  spontaneous  in 
Him  must  be  acquired  by  us,  and  acquired  too,  chiefly  by  the 
way  of  imitation.  He  did  what  He  did  because  He  was  what 
He  was ;  but  we  can  become  what  He  was  only  by  doing  what 
He  did.  He  could  not  make  a  discord  in  His  spiritual  ex- 
pression because  He  was  in  perfect  tune  with  Deity.  We  can 
avoid  making  discords  only  by  such  practice  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  capacity  of  spiritual  melody  in  us  as  shall,  at  length, 
bring  us  into  perfect  chord  with  Him.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  have  such  an  example  to  follow  j  such  a  perfect  pattern  into 
Whose  likeness  to  mould]  ourselves.  Let  us  be  grateful  to 
heaven  that  it  gave  to  us  an  Ideal,  to  which,  by  gradual  approxi- 
mations and  persevering  effort  we  can  in  the  end  bring  the 
Real.  The  habits  of  Jesus,  therefore,  become  law  to  us.  The 
mannerisms  of  Christ  are  the  highest  commandments  of  our 
conduct. 

Now,  among  his  habits,  Jesus  had  one  habit  from  which  I 
wish  to  draw  a  lesson  for  your  profit.  It  was  the  habit  of  re- 
tiring, ever  and  anon,  from  the  presence  of  His  intimate  dis- 
ciples, to  some  secluded  spot.  How  frequently  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  this  we  cannot  tell,  for  the  Gospels  do  not  give 
us  anything  beyond  the  merest  fragmentary  report  of  his  daily 
life.  Both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man,  Jesus  stands  at  a  great 
disadvantage  even  compared  with  other  noted  characters  that 
lived  prior  to  Him.  The  life  of  the  Christ  was  a  peaceful  life. 
His  deeds  were  great  because  of  their  quality,  and  because  of 
the  revelation  which  they  made,  and  the  inferences  potent  to 
affect  mankind,  justly  drawn  from  the  revelation.  But  they 
were  not  of  a  character  to  astonish  the  world,  or  change  the 
character  of  it  at  the  time  when  done.  Never  did  He  say  a 
truer  thing  than  when  He  declared  that  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  Alexander  lived,  and  the  whole  world  knew  it^ 
for  the  whole  world  shook  to  the  tread  of  his  armies.  Caesar 
lived  and  the  world  knew  it,  for  his  name  and  fame  were  blazed 
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into  the  sky  of  every  clime  by  the  conflagrations  that  his 
soldiers  lighted.  These  men  had  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
and  their  deeds  were  as  instant  and  terrible  in  their  effect  on 
nations  and  dynasties,  and  civilisations,  as  is  the  effect  of  the 
earthquake  when  it  heaves  the  earth  from  its  balance,  or  the 
thunder  when  it  sends  its  explosion  through  the  heavens.  For 
their  deeds  were  open,  materialistic  and  instantaneous  in  their 
operations.  But  the  deeds  of  Christ  were  of  another  class. 
They  were  deeds  which  related  to  the  spirit  realm.  They  were 
causes  calculated  ultimately  to  reach  nations  and  change  civili- 
sations, but  calculated  to  do  this  slowly  and  through  long  pro- 
cesses. 

A  man  whose  influence  is  of  this  character  must  be  reported 
'  in  full.  He  must  be  studied  minutely  and  in  detail.  You 
must  be  made  familiar  with  his  character  and  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  mood  and  disposition,  in  order  that  the  latent 
springs  of  his  conduct  may  stand  fully  revealed.  This  is  just 
what  we  lack  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Christ.  Instead  of  seeing 
Him  steadily,  day  in  and  day  out,  we  see  Him  only  here  and 
there;  now  and  then;  for  a -few  moments  at  a  time.  Instead 
of  hearing  Him  talk  consecutively,  we  have  only  snatches  of  His 
conversation  reported  to  us,  only  fragments  of  His  speech 
recorded.  Above  all,  the  little  habits  of  the  man,  habits  of 
countenance,  habits  of  gesture,  habits  of  intonation,  and  the 
hundred  and  one  things, — little  in  themselves,  but  which,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  make  the  full  revelation  of  the  man, — of  these 
we  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  And  the  fact  is  clear  to 
all,  that  the  most  characteristic  man  the  world  ever  saw,  the 
-  most  influential  man  the  earth  ever  had,  is,  in  the  things  that 
make  the  truest  revelation  of  man's  nature,  almost  entirely 
.  unknown  to  us. 

For  this  reason,  whatever  we  can  learn  of  Jesus  as  to  His 
habits  is  of  priceless  value,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  lens 
which  focuses  Him  properly,  and  with  a  magnifying  power 
which  ^ves  Him  adequate  revelation.  This  is  why  I  regard 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  bring  it  before  you  as  a  thing 
supremely  suggestive,  this  habit  which  Jesus  had  of  retiring 
from  the  presence  of  men.  In  one  point  at  least,  we  know  Him, 
beyond  what  any  verbal  description  of  Himself  even  from  His 
own  lips,  could  make  us  know  Him.  We  know  that  He  loved 
to  be  alone  with  Himself.  Perhaps  this  was  the  result  of  his 
greatness  :  that  interior  greatness  of  His  nature,  which  made 
Him  in  one  sense,  uncompanionable  with  men  of  this  earth. 
The  teacher   wearied  of  being  with  his  pupils  constantly. 
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Their  thoughts  were  not  His  thoughts.  He  condescended  to 
them,  but  the  mental  and  spiritual  posture,  which  He  had  to 
assume  when  He  stooped  to  their  level,  wearied  Him.  In  order 
to  rest  Himself,  He  had  to  rise  to  the  full  erectness  of  His 
stature;  This  withdrew  Him  from  them,  for  it  lifted  Him  above 
them.  Alone  with  nature, — ^which  to  His  reverent  eyes  was 
only  the  physical  embodiment  of  Deity,  He  could  stand  upright, 
tall  with  the  tallness  of  immeasurable  moods,  and  of  an  appre- 
hension to  which  the  loftiest  human  knowledge  could  give  no 
measurement.  Alone,  with  men  withdrawn,  their  little  world 
shut  out,  the  noise  of  their  babbling  silenced.  He  could  draw 
nigh  to  the  Eternal  Father  and  see  the  invisible  glories  float 
around  Him,  and  hold  conversations  with  those  who  speak 
with  a  finer  language  than  the  tongues  of  this  earth  have  ever 
learned.  In  such  intercourse,  he  found  consolation.  At  the 
fountain  of  this  sublime  communion  His  soul  drank  new 
draughts  of  courage ;  and  here,  from  the  atmosphere  of  infinite 
forbearance.  He  breathed  into  His  mortal  frame  the  inspiration 
of  that  patience  which  made  Him  bear,  day  by  day,  the  rude- 
ness of  His  enemies,  the  stupidity  of  His  disciples,  and  braced 
Him  to  endure  the  shock  of  His  supreme  humiliation  and 
agony  on  Calvary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  whatever  cause 
prompted,  it  is  suggestive  for  us  to  know  that  Jesus  retired  from 
•  the  haunts  of  men  and  sought  the  seclusion  of  solitude. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  out  of  which  grew  this  habit  of  Jesus 
we  can  feel  confident  there  was  a  cause.  And  it  was  a  cause 
existing  in  connection  with  human  nature  and  in  earthly  cir- 
cumstance. As  mortal  and  immortal  in  one,  He  had  wants 
which  the  earth  could  supply,  and  He  had  other  wants  that 
earth  could  not  meet.  Men  ministered  unto  Him,  and  men 
also  interrupted  ministration  needed  by  His  soul.  Hence  he 
mingled  with  men  and  He  withdrew  from  men.  He  met  them 
and  anon  He  departed  from  them.  He  came  as  moved  by  the 
Spirit,  and  He  was  snatched  away  by  the  Spirit.  In  the  midst 
of  His  public  life  He  clung  to  His  privacy. 

Now,  modern  civilisation  is  a  civilisation  of  trade,  of  com- 
merce, of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  Life  to-day, 
whether  individual  or  communal,  represents  the  intermingling 
of  many  agents,  and  the  interaction  of  many  forces.  Lives  are 
blocked  together  as  houses  are,  the  sides  of  them  touch  and 
their  windows  look  into  each  other.  Everything  is  done  en 
masse.  We  eat  in  throngs.  We  travel  in  crowds.  We  worship 
in  full  assemblage.  We  move  on  and  halt  in  multitudes.  Even 
our  inspirations  are  shared  by  many.     We  cannot  be  good  by 
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ourselves ;  we  have  to  call  our  neighbours  together,  draw  up  a 
preamble  of  our  intentions  and  form  ourselves  into  a  society. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  alike  men  have  become  by  this  pro- 
cess of  interaction  and  friction  one  against  another. 

All  the  individual  edges  of  human  nature  are  rounded  off  ;• 
everybody  is  smoothed  and  polished.  Society  is  a  huge  emery 
wheel  in  rapid  revolution,  and  men  and  women,  like  so  many 
bits  of  metal,  are  held  against  it  until  they  shine  with  an  equal 
brightness.  I  do  not  regret  this  so  far  as  earthly  service  and 
intercourse  go.  The  average  man  is  undoubtedly  made  more 
useful  and  more  endurable  than  he  would  be  under  a  system 
which  allowed  greater  liberty  of  action.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
say  how  we  could  live  in  neighbourhood  with  some  people  if 
they  were  not  rounded  off;  for  some  men  are  born  as  knives 
are  made,  they  are  all  point  and  edge  and  handle.  And  the 
handle  is  the  smallest  part  of  them  !  Their  individuality  is  of 
a  kind  that  cuts  into  and  pains  you,  and  you  are  thankful  for 
anything  that  can  blunt  their  disagreeable  personality.  Weave 
men  together  and  they  lose  their  individual  strength,  they  lose 
their  individual  colour  and  become,  in  their  strength  and  colour, 
parts  of  a  whole. 

We  do  not  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  but  that  earthly  education 
— the  education  which  man  gets  from  man — ^the  education  of 
working  with  him  and  resisting  him — is  the  best  possible  for 
earthly  uses.  If  he  were  simply  a  human  machine;  if  his 
highest  use  were  to  make  so  many  revolutions  or  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  service  for  his  Maker  as  a  mill  factory  serves 
its  owner,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain.  But  man  is 
not  a  machine.  He  is  being,  he  is  spirit,  he  is  power.  He  is 
not  a  servant.  He  is  a  master ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  slave 
to  do  and  bear  does  not  express  the  high  uses  which  inhere  in 
his  structure. 

There  are  things  which  men  can  minister  to  him,  and  there 
are  things  equally  needed  by  him  which  men  know  not  of,  and 
therefore  cannot  give.  There  are  times  when  cojnpanionship 
is  blessed,  when  the  very  face  of  man  is  a  delight,  and  the 
sound  of  a  loved  voice  falls  on  the  ear  like  a  benediction  ;  but 
there  are  times — times  which  come  to  all  of  us — when  faces 
tire  us,  when  companionship  is  a  burden,  and  the  sound  of  a 
voice  breaks  like  a  discord  upon  the  harmonies  of  silence. 
There  are  times  when  the  earth  is  a  delight ;  and  there  are 
times  too,  when  we  turn  from  the  earth,  with  a  cry  at  our  hearts 
that  we  might  leave  it  for  ever,  because  of  its  burdens.  In 
brief,  there  are  times  when  the  seen  and  the  heard  minister  to 
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us.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when  out  of  the 
unseen  alone  cometh  help,  and  the  ravens  of  silence,  as  sent  of 
God,  coming  on  noiseless  wing,  alone  bring  bread  to  our  starv- 
ing souls. 

Among  the  uses  of  such  retirement  is  this.  We  get  a  vivid 
idea  of  God,  as  a  real  Being. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  all  of  you  believe  in  the  theologic  God ; 
the  technical  God ;  the  God  whose  existence  you  can  find 
demonstrated  verbally,  as  glibly  and  surely  as  a  problem  in 
Euclid.  Everybody  almost  believes  in  such  a  God, — the  God 
who  made  the  world  in  six  days ;  and  created  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  drowned  the  earth  by  a  flood;  and  who  has  a  home  some- 
where, an  inconceivable  distance  in  space  from  us ;  and  before 
whom  angels  and  archangels  bow  down  as  before  a  man  with  a 
form  like  ours,  only  of  a  colossal  size  j  and  who  is  seabed  on 
an  immense  throne,  with  a  sea  of  glass  in  front  of  it, — such  a 
God ;  the  God  of  tradition ;  the  God  of  the  scriptural  literalists; 
the  God  of  theological  machinery, — many  of  you  believe  in,  I 
presume,  and  mighty  little  good  does  your  belief  do  you  I  I 
wonder  if  you  believe  there  is  a  real,  ever-present,  all-seeing,  all- 
hearing  Spirit  round  about  you ;  an  Almighty  Presence  over 
you  and  under  you,  in  front  of  and  behind  you ;  who  notes  your 
uprising  and  down- sitting ;  who  sees  all  your  secret  thoughts  and 
searches  your  very  soul  with  a  vision  more  than  microscopic, — 
a  Being  whose  presence  is  a  continuous  judgment,  whose  smile 
is  heaven,  and  whose  frown  is  hell  to  the  souL 

Do  any  of  you  believe  in  such  a  God  as  this  ?  If  you  do, 
where  do  you  find  Him  ?  Where  does  your  spirit  realise  Him 
most ;  where  does  the  solemn  sense  of  His  existence  impress 
itself  the  most  vividly  upon  your  consciousness  ?  Among  men, 
in  the  crowded  street ;  amid  the  tumult  made  by  the  rolling 
wheels  of  trade,  and  in  the  crowded  audience  of  would-be 
worshippers,  where  head  teaches  head,  while  the  soul,  like  an 
unnoticed  guest,  remains  unfed?  No.  Not  there,  not  here. 
If  you  would  find  this  God ;  if  you  would  realise  His  actual 
and  tremendous  presence;  if  you  would  feel  Him  in  your 
faculties,  as  you  feel  the  wind  on  your  cheek,  withdraw  from 
the  multitude  of  your  fellow  beings;  take  your  sight  from  house, 
and  car,  and  busy  street ;  turn  your  back  upon  the  world  of 
men  and  all  that  they  have  builded,  and  journey  off  until  you 
have  come  to  some  desert  place ;  a  mountain  side,  or  the  shore 
of  some  lovely  lake ;  and  on  that  silent  shore,  where  man  has 
not  been  since  the  creation  mom,  sit  down,  uncover  your  head, 
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and  let  this  God  of  air  and  sky,  of  sun  and  cloud,  yea,  the  God 
of  the  measureless  universe,  come  forth  from  the  solitude,  and 
with  silence  as  the  sweet,  the  solemn,  and  awful  method  of  His 
speech,  talk  to  you  as  He  talked  to  the  first  man,  when  he  was 
the  only  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  and  there  shall 
you  find  God  to  be  a  real  Being;  an  actual  Presence;  a  Being 
to  love  with  all  your  soul,  and  fear  with  all  your  heart. 

Then  and  there,  too,  in  finding  a  real  God  you  will  find  the 
Judgment  Day.  I  remember  well  where  and  when  I  spent  the 
first  night  J  ever  spent  alone, — alone  in  the  sense  that  not  a 
man  or  any  work  of  man  was  any  where  nigh  me.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  August,  in  the  Northern  woods,  and  on  the  shores 
of  a  little  lake  difficult  to  find,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Wilderness.  Not  a  human  habitation  was  within  twenty  miles 
of  its  shore;  nor  even  a  camp  fire  within  half  that  distance. 
The  sun  went  down,  and  night  darkened  on  the  mountain,  and 
a  blue  gloom  brooded  over  the  lake.  The  winds,  weary  for 
once,  slept  in  the  still  air ;  and  the  forest,  whose  tree  tops  are 
rarely  quiet,  ceased  its  sleepy  whispering  and  stood  with  hushed 
lips.  The  star's  were  at  their  largest,  and  made  the  water  as 
brilliant  as  the  sky.  At  ten  o'clock  I  stepped  into  my  boat 
and  paddled  noiselessly  out  upon  the  lake.  I  felt  that  even  my 
camp  fire  would  be  an  intrusion  upon  that  interview  I  was  about 
to  have  with  Him  who  has  no  name,  and  so  I  smothered  it. 
And  there,  seated  in  my  boat  on  that  lake,  far  from  man  and 
his  works,  a  naked  soul,  I  found  my  God.  There,  that  night,  I 
learned  to  pray.  Not  by  rote  and  form  and  clever  speech,  but 
in  heart  and  soul  and  the  inexpressible  eloquence  of  that 
aspiring  mood  born  of  an  apprehension  of  God's  supreme  and 
€temal  holiness.  There,  too,  amid  that  silence  was  the  Saviour's 
love  disclosed  !  There  was  I  fed  and  strengthened  to  bear. 
There  and  thus  I  found  God  !  Since  then  I  have  never  won- 
dered that  Jesus  often  withdrew  from  His  disciples,  and  went 
away  alone  into  some  desert  place  to  pray. 

It  is  also  in  retirement  from  the  world  of  men  and  trade  that 
the  soul  regains  its  lost  pre-eminence  and  seems  to  the  reason 
superior  to  all  else.  In  gay  society  man  is  a  creature  of  society. 
Amid  the  combinations  of  trade  he  is  a  struggling  atom  of 
force,  mastering  and  mastered  by  contending  materialistic 
powers.  He  is  matter  amidst  matter.  He  is  servant  or  king. 
If  servant,  his  service  is  for  the  earth.  If  king,  his  kingdom  is 
of  this  world.  He  is  engrossed  in  things  which  relate  to  the 
body  or  to  the  mind  because  of  its  residence  in  the  body. 
Everything  he  touches  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  the  loftiest 
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energies  of  his  mind  go  forth  like  birds  whose  habit  of  flight 
is  sluggish  and  low,  and  whose  perch  at  night  is  invariably  in 
marsh  land,  and  on  the  level  of  the  bog.  But  let  a  man  leave 
society,  let  him  retire  from  the  crowded  street,  let  him  say 
good-by  to  his  intimate  circle,  and  go  quietly  into  some  lonely 
spot,  and  how  quickly  he  is  delivered  from  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  false  and  deceptive  life  he  has  been  living. 
There,  in  the  silence,  he  realises  his  immortality,  and  how  little 
his  mortal  life,  considered  by  itself,  represents  his  needs,  his 
supply  or  his  achievements.  There  he  realises,  too,  his  im- 
mortality and  the  significance  of  the  interrogation,  "  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?*' 

There  too,  amid  the  silence  is  born  to  him  the  conviction 
that  he  was  made  for  something  nobler  than  trade  and  barter ; 
money  making  and  money  spending ;  and  all  the  hurrying  rou- 
tine of  what  men,  who  go  and  come,  fetch  and  carry,  like  human 
ants,  call  life.  Yea,  the  conviction  comes  to  him  that  he  was 
born  to  live,  and  live,  and  live ;  grow  and  grow ;  move  on  and 
on,  and  up,  for  ever.  For  the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  perhaps, 
the  immortal  has  found  his  immortality ;  the  king  has  felt  the 
throne  beneath  him,  and  the  kingly  feeling  has  entered  his  soul. 
Henceforth  that  man  will  live  :  live  as  the  old  prophets  who 
dwelt  in  caves  lived ;  live  as  Paul,  when  he  came  out  of  his 
three  years  hiding,  lived  ;  live  as  one  who  feels  his  immortality 
— and  the  fulness  of  heaven — should  live. 

In  a  few  moments  we  are  to  meet  at  the  Table  of  Remem- 
brance. The  way  to  remember  a  man  is  to  remember  him  in 
his  peculiarities.  My  father  was  my  father  because  he  was 
unlike  other  boys'  fathers.  I  remember  the  old  man  in  his 
diflferences  from  other  people.  So  I  appropriate  him  as  mine. 
Then  when  I  imitate  him ;  when  I  see  his  habits  cropping  out 
in  me,  I  am  made  one.  with  him.  I  become  indeed  my  father's 
own  child.  So  it  is  with  Jesus.  He  was  peculiar — unlike  any 
of  His  brethren,  or  His  age.  I  don't  round  Him  off  and 
smooth  Him  down  until  all  the  angles  of  His  individuality  are 
gone.  I  like  Him  because  of  these ;  because  He  is  not  like 
other  folks  \  because  He  is  singular,  unique,  strange.  Oh,  if  I 
only  knew  more  of  His  habits !  If  I  only  knew  how  He 
looked ;  how  He  spoke ;  what  were  His  favourite  gestures  ! 
If  I  could  only  see  Him  reach  out  and  with  loving  pressure  pull 
the  head  of  the  beloved  John  down  on  His  shoulder,  how  it 
would  help  me  *'  remember  Him.'* 

How  grateful  I  am  that  I  know  He  loved  the  woods,  and  the 
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fields,  and  the  sea,  and  the  shady  retreats  of  the  hills,  and  the 
garden  walks.  How  many  times  I've  run  across  Him  in  the 
woods  myself,  or  seen  Him  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  seashore ; 
and  beheld  Him  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  wich  a  boulder 
for  His  chair,  gazing  with  thoughtful  and  delighted  eyes  at  the 
landscape  while  the  wind  refreshed  His  bared  brow.  Oh,  no,  I 
don't  find  Him  among  men.  They  are  so  busy.  They  make 
so  much  noise.  All  is  so  open,  glaring,  and  clamorous.  Love 
does  not  hold  her  meetings  in  market-places.  The  soul  does 
not  meet  God  on  the  streets.  God  loves  to  be  quiet  He  is 
the  still  small  voice.  He  is  the  wind  that  blows  so  gently  that 
you  can't  tell  whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes.  He  is  the 
star  that  moves  through  the  blue  and  the  gloom  without  noise. 
We  will  remember  this  when  we  meet  at  the  Table  by-and-by. 

You  will  all  be  gone  from  the  city  pretty  soon.  You  will  go 
to  the  hills,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fields  of  grain.  I  am  glad. 
Why  ?  Because  you  will  find  the  Christ  by  the  sea,  amid  the 
hills — and  perhaps  some  Sunday  you  will  see  Him  and  His  dis- 
ciples walking  through  the  grain  fields,  plucking  here  and  there 
a  ripe  head  as  they  go.  If  some  Sabbath  mom,  you  see  Him 
so,  follow  on,  and  you  will  find  Him  under  the  shade  of  the 
apple  tree  that  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  lot.  Seat  yourself 
there,  and  hear  Him  talk  to  the  disciples.  He  will  talk  to  you, 
perhaps.  What  will  He  say  ?  How  stupid  you  are  !  You  know. 
He  will  tell  you  to  be  gentle  and  patient  to  your  loved  ones; 
to  forgive  your  enemies;  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  lie;  to  be 
honest  in  business ;  to  love  mankind ;  to  believe  in  Him.  Ah, 
me,  what  a  service  a  man  can  have  under  an  apple  tree,  in  a 
grain  field,  with  the  Saviour. 

The  wicked  never  like  to  be  alone.  It  makes  them  think. 
And  thinking  kindles  the  fires  of  remorse  and  makes  hell.  To 
be  alone  is  to  be  in  God's  presence ;  and  the  wicked  run  from 
that  with  all  their  might.  Jesus  loved  the  Father  and  loved  to 
meet  Him.  And  those  who  meet  God,  for  the  most  part,  must 
meet  Him  alone.  God  is  His  own  companionship,  and  He 
avoids  crowds.  The  Son  understood  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Father,  and  did  what  they  suggested. 

"  And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day.  He 
went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed. ^^ 

Do  not  let  your  imagination,  born  of  your  formal  habits,  mis- 
lead you.  Do  not  picture  Him  as  kneeling  by  a  rock,  while 
His  voice  sounds  through  the  grove.  Do  you  not  know  that 
man's  truest  praying  is  never  audible  ? — that  the  soul  in  its 
intense  moods  abhors  vocal  sounds? — that  human  nature,  in 
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moments  of  supreme  e3q)eTience,  whether  of  grief  ot  joy,  moves 
not  a  lip,  speaks  not  a  word  ?  Oh,  the  prayers  that  have  risen 
to  the  Infinite  Heart  from  streaming  eyes  !  Oh,  the  petitions 
the  spirit  has  sent  to  the  Throne,  with  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered  !  Oh  the  thanksgivings  which  have  gone  up  from  de- 
livered humanity  to  the  Great  Giver  from  faces  lifted  to  heaven, 
with  the  radiance  of  inexpressible  joy  beaming  from  every 
featinre  !  Do  you  think  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  in  its  moments 
of  supreme  communication,  talked  witfi  his  Heavenly  Father 
in  the  language  of  us  mortals?  No.  No.  He  prayed;  but 
not  as  formal  men  pray,  shouting  in  our  pious  conventicles. 
He  prayed.  How,  we  know  not,  save  when  in  our  finest  and 
purest  moods  our  natures  are  lifted  by  the  divine  influence  to 
the  divine  Life,  and  we  feel  our  lives  mingling  with  it  as  a 
breath  of  sweetness  might  be  lifted  into  and  mingled  with  a 
fragrant  atmosphere.  For  prayer  is  not  petition ;  it  is  not 
verbal :  it  is  the  soul's  close,  loving,  holy  communion  with  its 
God. 


A  RELIGION  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

**  For"  with  the  heart  man  believedi  unto  righteousness." — Romans  x.  lo. 

The  feeling  is  univereal  that  society,  in  respect  to  its  morals,  is 
in  a  bad  way.  Every  week  brings  with  it  some  revelation  of 
duplicity.  Crime  follows  crime;  forgeries,  defalcations  and 
other  villainies  multiply.  Even  religion  seems  unable  to  protect 
the  character.  The  professed  Christian  has  no  superiority  of 
standing  among  business  men,  as  such.  They  watch  him  as 
closely  as  a  worldling,  and  when  questioned  maintain,  that  in 
point  of  fact  piety  is  no  guarantee  of  honesty,  and  a  saint  is  as 
tricky  and  underhanded  in  his  dealing'  as  a  sinner.  Society  at 
last  is  alarmed  and  is  asking  questions  which  plummet  to  the 
very  depths  the  corruption  of  our  civilisation.  Business  men, 
who  think,  are  asking,  **  Why  are  there  so  many  more  forgers 
among  us  to-day  than  there  were  twenty  years  ago  ?  "  Philan- 
thropists exclaim,  "  Behold  the  multitudes  of  our  drunkards : 
why  is  the  number  so  great  ?  '*  Men  and  women  cry  out  in 
alarm,  "We  do  not  feel  safe,  even  in  our  houses." 

You  say  there  can  be  but  one  remedy  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  if  I  ask  you  what  is  the  remedy  which  you  would  suggest, 
you  would  reply,  "Why,  religion  of  course;   Christianity,  its 
precepts  and  its  inspirations."     To  which  I  respond,  "Very 
well ;  but  can  that  be  called  a  remedy  which,  having  been  with 
us  from  the  beginning  and  being  with  us  still  in  full  force  and 
operation,  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  declension  which 
we  deplore  and  for  which  we  seek  a  remedy  ?  "     I  wish  to  call 
^our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  a  religious  people 
from  the  start,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  because  we  have  had  no  religion,  for  religion  we  have 
had,  and  have  to-day ;  not  only  so,  but  our  religion  has  been 
the  finest  in  its  inspirations,  and  the  most  conservative  in  its 
precepts,  if  properly  interpreted  and  applied,  of  any  that  the 
world  has  ever  had.     So  far  as  religion  can  give  light  to  men, 
we  have  walked  in  the  light ;  so  far  as  Christianity  can  shape 
people,  under  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  it,  it  has 
jshaped  us. 
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Behold  the  multitude  of  the  churches  in  this  city  to-day !  They 
stand  at  the  corner  of  almost  every  street.  They  represent 
spiritual  forces  and  a  plan  of  salvation  which  are  claimed  to  be 
sufficient  to  redeem  and  reform  the  world  Why  do  they  not 
reform  this  city  then  ?  Why  do  they  not  redeem  the  population 
which  lives  under  the  very  shadow  of  their  steeples  ?  Why  do 
you  build  a  church  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  on  the  other 
side  erect  a  huge  satire  on  it,  in  the  form  of  a  police  station  ? 
For  every  altar  erected  to  symbolise  this  heavenly  force,  ade- 
quate, as  you  claim,  to  make  men  virtuous,  why  do  you  build 
a  prisoner's  cell  and  appoint  a  jailor  to  keep  the  human  brute, 
that  should  be  a  human  angel,  inside? 

Will  you  please  answer  these  interrogations  ?  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  this  double  acting  means  ?  And  how  is  it  that  you 
can  tell  me  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  to  be  brought  about 
through  the  forces  of  Christianity,  when  the  forces  of  Christianity 
have  been  continually  operant  in  all  the  years  during  which  our 
moral  declension  has  been  going  on  ?  What  right  have  you  to 
think,  even,  that  religion  will  make  the  merchants  of  the  next 
generation  more  honest  and  honourable,  when  it  has  failed  to 
make  the  merchants  of  this  so  ?  What  right  have  you  to  think 
that  it  will  stop  men  cheating,  and  thieving,  and  slandering,  and 
murdering,  between  1880  and  '90,  when  it  has  so  signally,  failed 
to  stop  them  doing  it  between  1870  and  '80?  Where  is  this 
new  force  to  come  from  ?  Where  are  you  to  find  this  increase 
of  salutary  influence  in  a  system  which  has  always  been  the 
national  system  ?  What  untried  power  is  there  remaining  which, 
seizing,  we  can  utilise  for  our  salvation  ? 

Well,  aUow  me  to  say  in  the  first  place,  that  I  believe  that 
this  force  does  exist,  and  that  Christianity  has  within  its  capa- 
cities  of  good,  this  unapplied  power.  I  believe  that  religion — 
the  Christian  religion,  is  able  to  save  us :  that  it  is  the  only 
power  that  can  save  us ;  but  that  in  order  to  be  saved  by  it,  we 
must  rightly  conceive  of  it ;  and  rightly  conceive,  too,  of  its 
applications.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  we  are  where  we 
are,  morally,  because  we  have  been  labouring  under  a  miscon- 
ception of  what  Christianity  is,  as  a  system  of  truth,  and  how, 
as  a  system  of  truth,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  people 

Our  proposition  is  this :  that  the  misconception  of  any  system 
of  truth  perverts  and  nullifies  the  virtue  of  that  system,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  misconception  j  and  it  may  go  so  far  as  to 
entirely  change  the  character  of  the  influence  which  the  system 
is  calculated  to  yield ;  and  hence,  the  character  of  its  effect  upon 
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the  people.  And  we  will  illustrate  this  proposition,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  case  of  art.  What  is  the  true  conception  of  art  ? 
What  is  its  object  when  interpreted  in  its  highest  relations? 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  conception  of  it :  I  conceive  of 
art  as  the  people's  teacher,  and  as  a  teacher,  too,  of  the  sweetest 
lessons  men  can  learn.  Art  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  colour ;  it 
teaches  us  the  significance  of  tone ;  the  definition  of  shades ;  the 
meaning  of  hue,  and  the  full  sweetness  and  beauty  of  their  ex- 
pression when  skilfully  and  sympathetically  combined.  Colour 
gives  the  charm  to  the  grass,  gives  the  beauty  to  the  sky,  gives 
the  glory  to  the  rose,  gives  the  charm  and  grace  to  nature  in  the 
varieties  of  her  appearance.  Art  reveals  unto  us,  also,  the 
dignity  of  form,  the  neat  beauty  of  outline,  the  suggestiveness 
of  pose,  the  suavity  and  fierceness  of  lines  as  seen  in  the  smiling 
or  the  sneering  lip,  in  the  smooth  or  corrugated  brow.  Art 
teaches  us  through  colour,  through  form,  through  the  emphasis 
of  lines,  through  neutrality  and  positiveness  of  shading,  the 
character  of  the  soul.  It  makes  the  outward  a  revelation  of  the 
inward;  it  makes  the  opaque  transparent,  so  that  the  seen 
becomes  the  reflection  of  the  unseen.  It  enables  the  artist, 
therefore,  to  teach  the  finest  lessons  to  the  people.  Into  the 
materialism  of  daily  life,  of  toil  and  sleep,  of  eating  and  drinking, 
he  can  charge,  by  means  of  his  art,  the  radiance  of  noble  and 
spiritual  conceptions. 

On  the  walls  of  rooms  in  which  common  people  live,  he  can 
hang  the  bravery  of  battle-fields  and  the  glory  of  life  willingly 
sacrificed  for  one's  fatherland.  On  chamber  walls  looking  down 
upon  humble  beds  where  children  sleep,  he  can  hang  the  pic- 
ture of  saint  and  angel  and  the  beauty  of  portraits  which  repre- 
sent the  ideal  conceptions  of  men  and  women  in  their  finest 
mould  and  purest  expression.  There  is  no  beauty  of  earth,  or 
sky,  or  star,  no  grace  of  moving  cloud,  no  charm  of  changing 
colour,  no  healthy  odour  of  the  earth,  no  freshness  of  morning 
dew,  no  solemn  grandeur  of  midnight  sky,  nor  any  phase  of 
human  life,  mirthful  or  grave,  that  the  artist  cannot  bring  from  its 
residence,  be  it  near  or  far,  and  put  before  our  eyes  and  thus  im- 
plant upon  our  heart  its  lesson.  The  artist,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  as 
the  first-bom  among  God's  children,  and  favoured  in  bestow- 
ment;  for  he  who  can  take  a  blank  canvas,  or  broad  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  from  its  nothingness  produce  a  creation  of  beauty, 
has  so  closely  imitated  God  as  a  creator  that  one  who  sees  the 
miracle  can  only  stand  and  wonder.  To  make  a  piece  of  paper 
smile,  to  make  it  laugh,  to  make  it  weep,  to  give  its  natural 
meanness — the  meanness  of  raw  material, — the  dignity  and 
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sweetness  of  a  human  face,  to  make  a  piece  of  white  cloth  blush 
into  a  rose,  to  make  it  flow  and  ripple  like  a  river,  to  make  it 
heave  and  swell  with  billows  like  a  sea,  to  make  it  uphold  ships- 
in  full  career, — to  paint  the  roar  of  battle  into  it,  until  the  rush 
of  horses  and  the  cry  of  cheering  men  come  from  it  with  such 
fierce  reality  that  one  holds  his  breath,  in  seeing  it,  as  if  he  were 
gazing  in  fact  upon  a  mortal  and  momentous  conflict ;  he  who- 
can  take  a  bit  of  canvas  or  a  piece  of  paper,  and  from  it  create 
all  this,  stands  highest  among  the  sons  of  men  in  capacity  to- 
produce,  and  next  to  God.  The  artist  sways  a  sceptre  over  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions,  of  such  protency  as  to  make  re- 
sponsibility grave  with  the  gravity  of  life  and  death ;  for  what  he 
paints  is  life  or  death  to  the  taste  and  purity  and  virtue  of 
human  souls.  Such,  in  brief,  is  my  conception  of  the  artist  and 
his  work,  when  properly  inspired  and  consecrated.  What  a 
power,  you  say,  what  a  dominion  over  men's  thoughts,  such  a 
man  has  !  What  honour  shall  be  his  if  he  use  his  power  well  L 
What  eternal  shame  and  condemnation  shall  the  artist  have  iT 
he  pervert  his  art ! 

But  one  may  exclaim,  **  Can  such  a  power  be  perverted  ?  " 
Assuredly,  I  answer.     The  man  is  always  larger  than  the  system' 
through  which  he  works,  and  therefore  he  can  characterise  it 
You  artists  have  a  word  with  a  technical  significance,  which,, 
charged  with  a  larger  application,  fits  the  necessity  of  my  speech. 
You  say  these  colours  are  bedeviled^  by  which  you  mean  they 
have  lost  their  significance;  they  do  not  express  what  they 
should  express ;  they  have  lost  their  integrity ;  they  are,  as  it 
were,  debauched — well,  what  comes  to  colour  is  possible  to  art 
as  a  wliole,  when  morally  considered.     Art  can  be  bedeviled. 
Art  can  be  debauched.     It  can  be  made  false  in  its  influence. 
It  can  lose  the  integrity  of  its  purity.     Instead  of  fostering  the 
virtue  of  men,  it  can  be  made  to  pander  to  their  vices.     It  can 
minister  to  lewdness.     It  can  inflame  man's  animal  passions. 
It  can  minister  to  a  spirit  of  cruelty.     It  can  hinder  the  growth 
of  that  refinement  which  is  the  most  desirable  result  of  educa-^ 
tion.     The  angel  can  become  a  fiend ;  and  she  whose  hand 
should  lead  men  upward  into  heaven,  can  lead  them  downward 
into  hell. 

You  see  how  essential  it  is  that  the  artist's  conception  of  his 
art  should  be  a  proper  one,  for  if  he  conceives  of  it  properly, 
and  yields  to  the  inspiration  of  the  thought,  his  work  shall  be  a 
blessing  unto  man.  Its  blessed  influence  shall  not  die  with  his 
body.  If  he  put  the  purity  of  a  pure  soul  into  his  labour  it 
shall  feed  the  purity  of  other  souls  while  the  years  go  on.     The 
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hand  that  held  the  pencil  or  brush  may  be  mouldered  into  dust, 
but  the  lessons  which  he  taught  in  every  form  he  drew,  in  every 
shade  he  painted  shall  keep  the  beneficence  of  its  activity,  and 
prolong  his  service  for  human  kind ;  and  God  the  Great  Artist, 
shall  rejoice  in  the  doings  of  His  child,  and  be  not  ashamed  to 
own  him  as  such  in  the  presence  of  His  angels. 

We  will  take  one  more  illustration  calculated  to  show  how  a 
misconception  of  a  system  can  entirely  change  the  influence,  as 
manifested  in  the  popular  character.  Our  illustration  is  based 
upon  a  misconception  of  business^  its  object  and  its  uses. 

What  is  the  true  conception  of  business  ? — ^and  by  business 
I  mean  the  employment  of  human  energy  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  material  things.  When  you  inquire  for  the 
last  result  of  any  course  of  action  in  which  man  is  engaged, 
when  you  thread  the  line  of  his  activity  out  to  the  terminal  knot, 
you  will  find  that  the  end  of  it  is  man.  Man,  then,  is  the 
object  of  all  man's  effort  He  is  the  receptacle  which  receives 
the  fiowage  of  all  his  activity.  The  stream  of  all  hjs  doings 
empties  into  himself.  Man  is  a  self-shaper.  He  moulds  his 
own  character.  He  proportions  his  stature.  He  fixes  the  alti- 
tude, and  the  girth  of  his  soul.  If  you  could  look  at  man  as  God 
looks  at  him,  discerning  him  perfectly  when  he  had  come  to  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career,  you  would  see  what  he  had  been 
doing  during  his  life.  Every  man  at  death  is  his  own  biography 
before  God.  His  being  is  a  book  in  which  is  written  his  deeds. 
Grod  reads  the  bode  and  judges  the  man-  by  the  record,  or  as 
the  Scripture  says,  "  By  the  deeds  done  here  in  the  body." 

The  true  conception  of  business  is  that  which  pictures  it  as  a 
man-builder.  The  trade  is  a  good  trade  if  it  malces  the  trades- 
man better.  If  it  does  not,  then  it  is  a  bad  trade.  In  the  last 
analysis,  money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Nothing  is  really 
valuable  to  man  that  he  cannot  keep.  Knowledge  he  can 
keep.  Results  of  experience  he  can  keep.  Virtue  he  can 
keep.  These  abide,  and  stand  the  pressure  of  every  tempest. 
But  money  which  he  has  ,to-day  and  loses  to-morrow,  which 
death  certainly  parts  him  from  for  ever,  cannot  be  looked  upon 
by  men  who  think,  as  very  important  The  employment  of 
your  energies,  therefore,  or  what  you  call  business  life,  young 
men,  is  not  rightly  conceived  of  when  money  making  is  made 
its  object.  So  far  as  money  can  help  you  to  be  a  man,  so  far 
as  it  can  quicken  your  thought,  develop  your  generosity,  keep 
warm  your  affections,  confirm  your  faith,  and  deepen  your  love 
for  man,  so  far  as  money  can  do  this,  so  far  may  it  be  regarded 
as  an  object  of  business  life.     But  other  than  this  it  has  no 
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uses.  In  and  of  itself  money  has  no  practical  relations  to  an 
immortal  being.  Business  as  a  system  of  education  is  noble, 
but  as  a  system  for  money  making  it  is  base. 

Now,  young  men,  look  abroad  through  the  community  and 
see  how  far  business  in  its  uses  is  misconceived  of.  Look  with- 
in your  own  ambition,  and  observe  how  far  you  have  miscon- 
ceived of  it.  How  many  of  you  business  men  are  using  your 
business  to  make  yourselves  larger,  and  nobler  and  better? 
Many,  I  do  not  doubt.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  evil  fashion 
of  the  times  has  evilly  influenced  you,  has  partially  blinded 
you  to  the  sublimity  of  the  truth  that  all  your  doing  is  valuable 
only  as  it  helps  develop  you  in  goodness.  You  cannot  con- 
secrate a  life  or  any  exercise  of  faculty,  which  has  any  other 
object  than  man  for  its  result.  There  is  no  dignity  nor  base- 
ness in  any  pursuit  save  as  it  is  related  to  man.  You  your- 
selves give  moral  definition  to  your  business.  The  only  result 
which  enables  one  to  pronounce  true  judgment  on  it,  is  its 
effect  on  you. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  business  men  of  the 
country  are  working  for ;  what  is  the  great  object  of  your  am- 
bition as  representing  your  class  ?  Is  it  your  aim  to  simply 
dot  the  land  with  lime  kilns ;  to  crowd  the  valleys  with  fac- 
tories ;  to  multiply  the  number  of  distilleries ;  to  build  ships 
and  cities ;  to  pile  wealth  upon  wealth,  and  add  to  the  nation's 
material  growth  a  hundred  fold  ?  Is  this  a  worthy  object  of 
ambition  to  gentlemen  living  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  system,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  whose  teaching  is 
to  make  its  followers  recognize  the  superiority  of  spirit  to 
matter,  and  to  teach  them  to  value  themselves  in  the  light  of 
eternity,  properly? 

Are  you  then,  sir,  nothing  more  in  your  own  eyes  than  a 
cunningly  constructed  machine  to  accumulate  property  ?  Does 
the  ownership  of  property  satisfy  your  ambition,  meet  the  wants 
of  your  hearts  and  furnish  you  with  an  ample  reward  for  all 
your  labours  under  the  sun  ?  Such  an  interrogation  is  almost 
rudeness.  It  is  next  to  an  insult,  and  therefore  I  refuse  to 
press  it,  even  if  all  the  signs  of  the  times  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  this  country  have  pointed  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
charge  other  peoples  have  made  against  us,  that  all  the  typical 
American  cares  for  is  money.  Great  Heavens !  friends,  has  it 
gone  so  far  as  this,  that  foreigners  have  dared  to  say  that  the 
aims,  object,  aspirations  of  America  as  a  nation  can  be  sym- 
bolized by  a  dollar !  And  what  a  reproach  it  would  be  on  us 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  we,  by  our  conduct,  had  given  any 
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ground  for  such  a  charge.  What  a  perversion  of  civilisation 
money-getting  is  when  it  becomes  a  prime  object  of  a  people's 
life;  the  one  altar  on  which  with  awful  impiety  they  lay  them- 
selves as  a  living  sacrifice.  The  censure  of  the  Scripture  falls 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  head  of  such  a  wretched  ambition,  in 
the  words,  **  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mamnwn,^^ 

You  see,  young  men,  how  a  misconception  of  the  true  object 
of  business,  can  change  not  merely  the  character  of  one  but  of 
many  \  can  change  the  character  of  civilisation  itself  and  so 
change  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  And  it  is  only  as  you  look  at 
a  cause  in  the  light  of  all  the  results  it  leads  to,  that  you  see  it 
in  its  entirety. 

It  is  only  as  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  results  that  you 
apprehend  the  responsibility  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  the 
cause  that  led  to  the  results.  Whoever  by  his  life  is  making 
our  civilisation  material  and  not  spiritual;  whoever  by  the 
baseness  of  his  own  ambition  is  giving  a  low  range  of  flight  to 
the  ambition  of  America ;  whoever  by  the  materialism  of  his 
own  purpose  is  helping  to  make  the  civilisation  of  the  country 
materialistic,  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  any  measure  of  evil  results 
seen  to-day,  but  by  the  measure  of  results  that  will  stand  accu- 
mulated in  prodigious  bulk  five  or  ten  centuries  hence.  For 
civilisation  is  a  flower  whose  growth  is  a  matter  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  elements  of  the  fragrance  it  shall  give  forth  to 
the  world  when  finally  it  stands  in  full  blossom  are  slowly 
prepared  and  deposited  as  the  years  roll  on.  The  judgment 
day  is  always  in  forecast.  God's  final  reckoning  with  man  is 
always  presented  in  Scripture  as  far  away,  because  it  takes  ages 
for  the  evil  and  good  man  has  done  to  fully  fruit  itself.  God 
adjourns  the  judgment  of  man's  acts  to  the  end  of  time  because 
not  until  time  is  ended,  will  the  evolution  of  the  full  influence 
of  our  acts  be  perfect.  The  contagion  we  breathe  into  the  at- 
mosphere must  remain  in  the  atmosphere  until  every  nostril  has 
had  a  chance  to  take  of  it  before  the  full  judgment  upon  us  for 
our  impurity,  can  be  pronounced. 

This,  then,  is  our  proposition, — that  Christianity  as  a  system 
can  be  so  misapprehended  in  its  character  and  purpose,  by  its 
disciples,  that  its  very  character  shall  be  changed  and  the 
beneficence  of  its  influence  lost.  So  that  Christianity  shall 
cease  to  be  Christianity,  and  become  something  else  altogether 
different,  yea,  perhaps  the  very  reverse  of  it.  And  this  mis- 
conception touching  Christianity  has  actually  had  its  home  in 
the  world,  and  now  under  one  name,  and  now  under  another. 
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perverted  it  to  such  an  extent  that  one  could  not  recognise  it 
as  the  system  of  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Saviour. 

I  need  not  weary  you  by  illustrations  in  enforcement  of  this 
statement.  You  are  familiar  enough  with  history  to  know  that 
the  system  of  peace  has  been  made  a  system  of  war,  and  the 
gospel  of  mercy  has  been  perverted  into  an  endorsement  of 
cruelty:  You  agree  with  me,  I  presume,  when  I  say  that  the 
Jesuits  had  such  a  misconception  of  Cluristianity  as  to  utterly 
change  its  character  :  that  Ritualism  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  Christianity  not  found  in  the  Gospels :  that  the  extreme  views 
of  Calvinists  a  century  ago  touching  the  punishment  of  infants 
and  the  physical  tortures  of  the  condemned  after  death,  were 
so  obnoxious  to  faith  in  God  as  a  God  of  love,  and  to  intelligent 
piety,  that  they  cannot  be  called  Christian  views ;  but  why  ex- 
tend the  list  of  misconceptions  touching  Christianity — its  nature 
and  use — is  it  not  known  to  you  all  by  heart  ?  It  establishes 
the  proposition  that  Christianity  can  be  so  misconceived  as  ta 
be  changed  in  its  character,  and  nullified  in  its  application;  and 
that  tsach  a  misconception  of  it  is  prevalent  to-day,  and  in  the 
church  too,  I  surely  believe,  and  I  will  hasten  to  tell  you  what 
it  is. 

Let  us  state  the  affirmative  side. first,  that  we  may  have  it  as 
a  background  against  which  to  place  the  negative.  What,  then, 
I  ask  you,  is  Christianity ;  that  is,  what  is  its  purpose,  what 
does  it  seek  to  produce  ;  what  is  its  final  results  on  character  ? 
Now,  think  a  minute;  revolve  the  question  in  your  minds. 
There  is  an  answer  and  a  true  one  too,  and  once  found  it  be« 
comes  a  precious  bit  of  knowledge  to  one  who  is  sincere  in  his 
discipleship.  What  is  the  object  of  Christianity  ?  To  save  men^ 
you  say.  Very  well ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  that  word  save  T 
Do  not  use  words  without  fixing  their  meaning.  Save  how  f 
Save  from  what  ?  From  the  penalty  of  sin,  or  from  sin,  or  from 
both  ?  Is  there  any  salvation  from  the  penalty  for  a  sinful  act 
only  as  you  are  delivered  from  the  state  which  produces  the 
act?  Have  you  ever  been  saved  from  the  penalty  of  sin? 
Have  you  not  suffered  for  it  ?  Do  you  not  suffer  for  it  ?  Shall 
you  not  suffer  for  it  until  such  time  as  you  work  yourself  out 
of  the  state  which  you  were  in  when  you  did  the  sin  ?  While 
the  fever  is  in  you  will  you  not  suffer,  and  is  not  that  suffering 
which  follows  sinning  the  penalty  for  sinning?  And  do  we 
escape  the  penalty  until  we  escape  the  sin  ? 

Hence  the  need  our  sinful  natures  are  in  of  a  new  birth ; 
hence,  also,  the  need  of  a  holy  life ;  and  is  not  this  the  point 
of  the  Apostolic  charge,  "  Work  out  your  own   salvation  ? '  > 
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True  Christian  salvation  is  from  sin  itself,  not  from  its  penalty 
merely.  Our  salvation,  therefore  is  not  a  mythical  salvation, 
pronounced  upon  us  at  God's  bar;  but  an  actual  salvation, 
which  we  have  "worked  out"  for  ourselves.  The  prompting 
is  of  the  Spirit ;  hence,  the  praise  is  with  God ;  but  the  salvation 
itself  is  of  acts  of  holiness.  Hence,  Paul  exclaims  to  the 
Corinthians,  "Awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not."  And  in 
this  connection  is  seen  the  point  of  the  Saviour's  sajdng, 
"  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  you  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
Righteousness  is  the  end  of  the  Law ;  that  is  a  true  saying,  is 
it  not  ?  But  Christ  said,  "  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law ;  but 
that  the  law  might  be  fulfilled."  The  Gospel  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, has  within  itself  a  law,  yea  all  law  is  within  it,  and  hence, 
all  obedience  is  imposed  on  its  believers,  and  all  righteousness 
is  expected  of  them  of  God,  and  is  the  end  of  it.  Even  as 
Paul  said,  "  That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled 
in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  Right- 
eousness, therefore,  is  the  end  of  Christianity — ^the  personal 
righteousness  of  its  every  disCiple. 

Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  church  misconceives  of  Chris- 
tianity precisely  at  this  point  It  has  acted  through  the  sermons 
of  the  ministry  and  the  exhortation  of  the  laity  as  if  its  object 
were  to  bring  men  into  a  certain  style  of  feeling  and  not  to  a 
certain  style  of  conduct.  Of  course  the  conduct  has  been  theo- 
retically held  as  essential,  but  practically  it  has  not  been  made 
the  prominent  thing  in  religious  experience.  If  we  clergymen 
could  only  make  the  people  believe  as  we  believed ;  see  truth 
in  the  light  we  saw  it ;  hold  to  the  same  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture texts  that  we  held  to ;  above  all,  if  once  a  year,  we  could 
by  natural  or  artificial  processes,  lift  our  audiences  upon  the 
crest  of  a  great  wave  of  emotion,  and  so  work  upon  their  sensi- 
bilities by  our  fervid  presentations  of  hell  or  heaven,  that  they, 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  would  weep,  or  sing, 
or  tremble — why,  we  felt  splendidly,  and  had  a  right  to,  for 
were  we  not  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  I  The  error  in  all  this  is,, 
that  it  makes  religion  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of  conduct;  and 
pictures  Christianity  as  having  for  its  purpose  the  development 
t)f  strong  emotions  in  the  breast  of  its  disciple,  and  not  the 
practice  of  unsentimental  virtues  in  the  life.  And  this  miscon- 
ception of  Christianity,  able  to  change  its  character  as  a  system 
of  truth,  and  the  character  of  its  result  as  seen  in  the  popular 
conduct,  has  really  held  possession  of  the  churches  for  fifty 
years.     If  you  had  such  and  such  feelings  you  had  "  experienced 
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religion."  The  church  received  you  to  its  membership  and 
you  were  spoken  to  and  of,  and  taught  to  speak  of  yourself,  as 
one  of  the  "  elect." 

Now  our  text  gives  us  the  true  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  respect  to  the  relation  which  emotion  holds  to 
practice.  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
That  is,  the  emotions  are  means  to  help  us  toward  an  end,  that 
end  being  nothing  short  of  righteousness.  Emotion  has  no 
value  in  the  Christian  system  save  as  it  stands  connected  with 
right  conduct  as  the  cause  of  it.  Emotion  is  the  bud,  not  the 
flower,  and  never  is  it  of  value  until  it  expands  into  a  flower. 
Ever}'  religious  sentiment,  every  act  of  devotion,  which  does 
not  produce  a  corresponding  elevation  of  life,  is  worse  than 
useless;  it  is  absolutely  pernicious,  because  it  ministers  to  self- 
deception  and  tends  to  lower  the  line  of  personal  morals.  And 
if  a  man's  faith' will  save  him  without  works,  then  is  the  average 
man  too  lazy  to  work  for  it,  for  all  of  us  would  prefer  to  gain 
heaven  by  the  way  of  a  few  happy  feelings,  than  climb  to  it 
along  the  road  of  self-denying  effort. 

I  would  preach  the  religion  of  righteousness,  therefore,  to 
you  as  the  only  true  expression  of  Christianity.  Of  your 
feelings  I  know  nothing  and  care  nothing.  In  respect  to 
your  daily  behaviour  I  am  sent  to  warn  you.  As  a  minister  of 
the  sinless  Jesus,  as  a  priest  at  a  holy  altar,  as  interpreter  of  a 
salvation  that  is  actual  and  sorely  needed  by  us  all,  and  by  so- 
ciety at  large,  I  must  insist  upon  the  most  scrupulous  honesty 
in  your  dealings  with  one  another;  the  most  careful  tem- 
perance in  your  habits ;  the  highest  sentiment  of  personal  honour ; 
the  truest  patience,  the  widest  charity  :  the  warmest  affection  to 
God  and  man,  and  the  holiest  living.  At  the  end  of  this  road, 
the  road  along  which  the  prophets  and  saints  of  all  ages  have 
walked,  many  of  them  with  bleeding  feet, — I  am  sure  you  will 
find  heaven.  It  is  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  which  I  urge 
you  who  have  not  entered  it  to  strive  to  enter.  Deliver  your- 
selves from  the  delusion  that  help  is  to  come  to  you  from  any 
other  source  than  self-developing  effort  You  will  be  morally 
what  you  make  yourselves,  and  you  will  never  be  anything  but 
what  you  make  yourselves.  Death  will  produce  no  revolution 
in  your  faculties ;  the  grave  will  purge  you  of  no  wickedness. 
As  the  tree  falleth  so  will  it  lie.  As  you  are  at  the  close  of 
this  life  so  you  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 

If  my  ability  were  equal  to  my  honesty  I  would  fill  this  room 
with  the  sound  of  such  an  exhortation  that  you  would  think 
that  Heaven  itself  were  calling  upon  you  to  repent,  and  to  so 
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change  your  course  that  you  would,  111  the  change  from  sin  to 
holiness,  find  everlasting  life.  I  care  nothing  for  theology  as 
such.  I  advocate  no  pet  grouping  of  doctrines.  I  cannot 
waste  precious  time  in  discussion  of  technical  points  of  belief. 
I  cannot  afford  to  "  tithe  mint,  and  anise  and  cummin,"  to  the 
neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — judgment,  mercy 
and  faith. 

I  care  not  for  these  points  of  intellectual  acumen  of  which 
many  make  so  much.  I  care  only  for  you ;  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  act ;  in  which  you  speak ;  in  which  you  are  shaping 
day  by  day,  your  characters ;  in  which  you  are  conducting  your- 
selves before  men  and  are  seen  of  God.  This  is  what  concerns 
me.  I  see  no  advantage  in  a  piety  which  permits  a  man  to  be 
a  scamp.  I  do  not  see  how  society  is  to  be  benefited  by  a  re- 
ligion which  is  not  applied  to  the  destruction  of  its  vices.  If 
Christianity  cannot  stop  a  man  from  l)ring  and  slandering  and 
cheating,  either  outside  of  the  law,  or  under  cover  of  the  law, 
then  what  is  it  good  for  ?  And  has  not  the  time  come  for  us 
to  so  define  religion  as  to  make  it  mean  virtue  and  nothing 
short  of  it  ? 

At  least  know  this,  that  the  day  is  coming,  when  you 
will  be  judged  not  by  your  feelings,  but  by  your  acts ;  when 
you  shall  discover  that  "  emotion "  cannot  make  a  bad  cha- 
racter a  good  one,  or  turn  a  slanderer  and  a  bigot,  a  thief 
or  a  cheat,  into  a  saint ;  when  '*  happy  feelings "  will  be  dis- 
counted at  a  low  rate,  and  the  solid  coin  of  righteous  conduct 
between  man  and  man  be  alone  counted.  Heaven  is  not 
populated  with  singing  thieves,  or  palm-bearing  bankrupts,  who 
settle  with  their  creditors  at  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar, 
Wednesday,  and  ride  to  church  the  next  Sabbath  in  a  thou- 
sand-dollar coach,  with  a  man  in  livery  on  the  box.  Brethren, 
"  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  also  shall  he  reap.  And  let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  doing;  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 


SAYINGS  OF 
JESUS  OF  NAZARETH, 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  He  went  through  the  com  fidds  on  the  sab*' 
bath  day ;  and  His  disciples  began,  as  they  went,  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com. 
And  the  Pharisees  said  unto  Him,  Behold,  why  do  they  on  the  Sabbath 
day  that  which  is  not  lawful  ?  And  He  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  never  read 
what  David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an  hungered,  he  and  they  that 
were  with  him  ?  How  he  went  into  the  house  of  God  in  the  dajrs  of  Abi- 
athar  the  high  priest,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread,  which  is  not  lawful  to 
eat  but  for  the  priests,  and  gave  also  to  them  which  were  with  him  ?  And 
He  said  unto  them,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath:  Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath."  — 
Mark.  ii.  23—28. 

Jesus  was  a  reformer.  That  does  not  describe  Him  fully ;  but 
it  describes  Him  in  part.  And  so  far  as  it  does  describe  Him 
the  description  is  accurate.  He  was  a  reformer,  because  He 
came  to  form  things  over,  to  give  them  a  shape  they  had  never 
had ;  and  with  the  new  shape,  new  application.  He  came  to 
invent  new  forms  also,  and  did  invent  them.  He  gave  the 
world  new  things ;  but  at  the  same  time  He  saved,  so  far  as 
He  could  make  them  answer  His  purpose,  the  old  things, — the 
things  that  had  been  and  were, — that  were  precious  to  men. 

In  this  respect  He  set  a  lasting  example  to  all  reformers, 
among  whom  the  tendency  generally  is  to  simply  destroy  and 
discard.  Most  reformers,  as  they  are  called,  and  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  not  reformers  but  destructionists.  They  are 
not  content  to  give  new  shape  to  an  old  thing,  thereby  making 
it  valuable ;  but  they  are  intolerant  of  every  old  thing,  and  in- 
sanely in  love  with  new  things.  Hence  they  become  unneces- 
sarily obnoxious  to  men  and  meet  with  opposition  that  they 
might  avoid.  Indeed,  many  of  our  so-called  reformers  pride 
themselves  on  the  opposition  that  they  meet.  The  more  they 
can  provoke  it  the  greater  it  seems  to  them  the  service  they 
are  doing  for  mankind.  Hence  they  affront  men,  and  antago- 
nise them,  and  keep  themselves  in  as  small  a  minority  as  they 
possibly  can,  feeding  their  egotism  on  the  fact  that  no  one 
agrees  with  them,  no  one  likes  them  or  their  utterance.  Where- 
as a  reformer  should  so  conduct  himself  as  to  be  able  always 
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to  command  a  large  following;  or  his  efforts  are  usdess.  A 
destructionist  can  have  everybody  opposed  to  him ;  but  a  re- 
former must  have  many  followers  or  he  can  reform  nothing. 

Now  Jesus  possessed  what  we  call  in  our  time  common  sense, 
and  He  possessed  this  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  taught 
people  new  truths  in  a  way  that  reduced  opposition  to  a  mini-- 
mum.  He  insinuated  new  ideas  into  the  minds  of  His  hearers, 
in  a  way  that  was  irresistible.  They  found  themselves  informed,^ 
propitiated  and  persuaded  even  before  they  could  take  alarm. 
They  were  converted  before  they  were  aware  of  it,,  and  before 
they  wished  to  be  converted.  So  discreetly  did  He  conduct 
himself  in  His  revolutionising  mission  that  His  bitterest  enemies 
could  not  for  a  long  time,  although  they  had  power,  wealth  and 
ignorance  on  their  side,  find  a  pretext  for  attaching  Him.  They 
desired  a  cause  to  kill  Him ;  but  He  managed  so  as  to  give 
them  no  cause.  They  could  not  find  even  a  technical  excuse 
for  arresting  Him.  And  yet  no  one  can  say  that  He  ever 
flinched,  ever  compromi^  Himself  or  His  opinion.  And 
these  two  facts  alone  are  enough  to  convince  any  mind  open  to 
conviction,  that  Jesus,  reformer  and  revolutionist,  as  He  was> 
was  a  man  of  extmordinary  wisdom. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  account  for  this.  You  find  the: 
reason  of  it  in  the  analysis  of  His  nature.  And  as  you  anal)rse 
Him  in  the  light  of  His  teachings  and  conduct,  you  find  that 
He  had  in  an  eminent  degree  what  few  men  have, — courage  and 
discretion  both.  He  was  both  radical  and  conservative.  He 
could  destroy  if  it  were  necessary.  He  could  offend  if  it  were 
necessary;  but  He  disliked  to  destroy,  and  He  hated  to  offend. 
He  loved  old  things.  He  was  reverentially  constructed.  He 
loved  to  quote  the  Old  Scriptures,  although  they  had  been  so 
perverted  by  the  Jews  thatj  as  He  told  them,  they  had  become 
of  no  effect.  He  yielded  obedience  to  old  customs.  He 
acquiesced  in  laws.  He  had  a  certain  respect  even  for  human 
prejudice, — especially  when  it  rooted  itself  in  education.  He 
dealt  charitably  witlf  that  weakness  which  makes  many  slaves 
to  the  past,  and  was  always  anxious  to  leave  untouched  the 
sanctity  which  centuries  of  obedience  give  to  a  precept. 

I  can  best  illustrate  this,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  preaching 
and  preachers.  We  all  know  that  the  world  changes  with  the 
changes  of  growth.  The  only  other  way  that  changes  can  come 
is  by  revolution,  and  that  is  a  deadly  way  and  only  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  the  last  resort.  The  reason  that  the  world  must 
change  is  because  the  world  has  not  yet  reached  its  fiiU  growth. 
Its  views,  opinions  and  judgments,  are  not  yet  fonned.    They 
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are  forming.  We  are  different  from  what  our  fathers  were,  and 
our  children  will  be  different  from  what  we  are.  They  will 
look  at  things,  and  judge  things  differently.  As  the  mind  of 
the  world  grows,  as  the  vision  of  the  world  becomes  more 
spiritual,  so  will  Uiese  changes  go  on.  And  yet  while  the  world 
will  outgrow  much,  there  is  much  that  it  cannot  outgrow,  and 
no  one  should  wish  it  to  outgrow.  It  must  therefore  retain 
much  while  it  discards  much. 

Now  a  preacher  is  a  man  whose  duty  compels  him  to  stand 
in  the  very  midst  of  these  fast-coming  changes.  Nay,  he  must 
from  the  nature  of  his  office  and  the  opportunity  of  his  position 
be  himself  the  cause  of  many  of  the  changes.  His  task  is  an 
arduous  one,  and  his  responsibility  immense.  For  he  must 
discriminate  between  what  is  permanent  and  what  is  transient ; 
between  that  which  is  in  the  very  nature  of  what  is  true  and 
abiding,  and  the  accidental  expressions  which  the  truth  must 
take.  He  must  be  a  radical  and  a  conservative  both.  He  must 
countenance  and  cheer  on  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the 
young,  and  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  old. 
Many  young  preachers  find  this  too  much  for  their  wisdom.  On 
the  one  hand  they  find  themselves  called  upon  to  expound  an 
ungrowthful  theology, — and  at  the  same  time  preach  a  religion 
which  is  growthful.  The  theology  fetters  the  religion,  and  yet 
the  religion,  as  they  have  been  taught  to  believe,  is  utterly  de- 
pendent on  the  theology.  How  to  crack  the  shell  and  not 
destroy  the  kernel,  how  to  infuse  new  life  without  breaking 
utterly  through  the  old  forms,  is  the  problem  they  must  solve. 

But  the  problem  can  be  solved ;  but  only  in  one  way,  and 
that  way  is  a  perfect  one.  The  way  is  this  :  take  the  words  of 
Jesus  for  the  texts,  and  preach  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Even  the 
form  of  His  addresses  are  worthy  of  close  attention.  The  way 
in  which  He  put  things  is  instructive;  especially  the  way  in 
which  He  put  things  to  different  people  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Nothing  is  more  assistful  to  a  preacher,  or  to 
any  religious  teacher,  than  to  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  as  Jesus  looked  at  them.  You  will  find  that  He  had 
certain  prevalent  mental  moods,  certain  habits  of  mind  which 
remained  fixed  from  the  time  He  entered  upon  His  ministry 
even  to  the  last  hour  of  His  life  on  the  cross.  And  to  imitate 
Him  in  these  is  the  very  secret  of  wisdom  in  religious  teaching. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  be  both  a  conservative  and  a  radical ; 
stationary  in  some  things,  progressive  in  others ;  holding  to  the 
spirit,  but  indifferent  as  to  the  forms  of  statement,  and  rather 
inclined  to  change  the  form  than  otherwise.     And  this  incli- 
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nation  to  change  the  form  of  life  is  a  habit  which  runs  through 
all  nature ;  at  least,  all  nature  that  grows  and  makes  additions 
to  itself. 

Moreover,  in  public  teaching  one  discovers  new  truths. 
Every  day  that  he  digs  and  washes,  his  palm  feels  the  weight  of 
gold  that  never  touched  a  human  palm  before.  It  is  unhandled 
truth, — and  the  joy  of  finding  such  a  truth  no  one  that  has  not 
had  the  experience  of  finding,  knows.  The  mind  of  man  is  not 
yet  worked  to  exhaustion,  a  few  tunnels  have  been  driven  into 
its  sides ;  a  few  shafts  sunk,  and  that  is  all.  Much  of  it  is  not 
even  prospected.  We  have  only  sampled  truth,  as  it  were.  We 
have  discovered  that  there  is  truth.  We  have  filled  the  world 
with  hunger  and  thirst  to  find  it — to  find  it  in  grain,  to  find  it 
in  nuggets,  that  the  world  might  be  enriched  by  it.  And  when 
the  world  has  found  it,  or  as  it  finds  portions  of  it,  it  will  do 
with  it  as  nations  have  done  with  coin — with  gold  and  silver, 
strike  it  into  such  shape,  and  put  upon  it  such  superscription 
as  the  necessities,  the  tastes,  and  even  the  fancies  of  the  age 
shall  dictate.  And  no  one,  as  I  judge,  will  be  so  safe  from 
attack  in  preaching,  have  such  liberty  of  expression,  satisfy  so 
many,  and  please  God  so  well,  as  he  who  takes  the  Gospel 
utterance  and  the  Gospel  spirit  as  his  model.  Because,  in  so 
doing,  he  must  be  radical,  for  his  preaching  reaches  down  to 
the  very  roots  of  things,  and  yet  his  radicalism  will  not  be  vision- 
ary or  destructive,  for  it  is  in  exposition  of  sayings  that  are 
practical  and  conservative  of  whatever  is  good.  Hence  he  will 
always  have  a  large  following  and  be  a  healthy  influence  in 
forming  public  opinion.  Those  who  would  rush  forward  too 
fast  he  will  restrain  without  checking.  And  those  who  would 
naturally  stay  too  long  in  one  spot  he  will  gradually  move  along. 
And  while  doing  this  he  will  know  himself  and  feel  that  all  his 
success  in  helping  folks  and  shaping  things  rightly,  is  due  to 
the  master  whose  manner  and  spirit  he  is  copying.  And  the 
world,  too,  as  it  senses  the  secret  of  his  power  will  apprehend 
the  same  blessed  fact,  and  be  the  more  inclined  to  trust  him 
because  he  does  but  copy  One  whom  it  is  absolutely  safe  to 
copy. 

Only  one  word  more  along  this  line.  I  would  not  detain 
you  to  express  it  did  I  not  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  detention.  It  is  this :  A  great  many  young 
preachers  are  troubled  by  being  called  **  unsound  in  the  faith." 
If  they  utter  a  new  truth,— theirs  by  the  divine  right  of  dis- 
covery,— or  if  they  put  an  old  truth  into  a  new  form  of  ex- 
pression, some  stupid  in  their  church,  or  some  stupid  in  a 
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neighbouring  pulpit,  will  cry  out  *' heresy"  against  them,  and 
claim  that  they  are  deviating  from  the  old  faith,  or,  at  least, 
from  that  form  of  sound  words  in  which  wise  men  have  de- 
cided it  should  be  put.  I  remind  such  persecutors  of  young 
preachers,  and  old  ones,  too :  First,  as  I  have  said,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  new  truths — truths  the  world  never  heard  of— 
being  discovered  by  active  thinkers  daily.  Truths  of  utmost 
value;  of  superlative  importance;  for  whose  discovery  the 
world  has  waited,  suffering  for  the  lack  of  it  while  it  waited ; 
but  which  it  would  never  have  if  all  preachers  were  as  stupid 
as  themselves.  Let  it  be  known,  then,  to  these,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  new  truth,  and  that  no  one  can  do  a  worse 
thing  than  to  abuse  a  man  who  discovers  one. 

Let  them  also  remember,  that  old  truth  must  often  be  put 
in  2l  new  form — be  embodied  in  a  new  expression — have  novel 
applications  made  of  it.    And  that  he  who  puts  an  old  truth, 
which  has  in  it  true  nourishment  for  the  souFs  growth,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  soul,  is  a  benefactor 
to  the  souls  of  njen.     And  the  man  who  makes  such  a  bene- 
faction to  the  world  has  passed  himself,  by  a  magnificent  trans- 
mission, into  the  life  of  the  world ;  giving  of  his  life  to  its  life. 
And  henceforth  all  souls  are  debtors  to  him  and  will  be  through 
all  ages.     For  food  that  is  not  tasted  is  not  'food,  but  is  only 
so  much  bare  matter.     It  has  vitalised  nothing.      No  bone, 
muscle  or  organ  is  debtor  to  it.     The  bodies  of  men  owe  it 
nothing.    But  souls  have  mouths  to  eat  with  as  truly  as  bodies. 
And  there  is  a  bread  for  their  hunger,  even  as  Jesus  said  to 
His  disciples,  "I  have  meat  that  ye  know  not  of."    They  were 
too  ignorant  then  to  know  on  what  meat  this  great  soul  fed. 
Afterward  they  knew,  and  had  hunger  for  the  same  food ;  for 
they  grew  to  love  truth,  and  truth  is  bread  for  the  soul.      But 
for  truth  to  serve  its  proper  use  and  end  it  must  be  known. 
And  hence,  he  that  makes  it  known  becomes  an  almoner  to  all 
souls, — that  is,  a  feeder  of  souls,  and  none  feed  so  well  as  they 
"Who  bring  it  fresh  from  the  fields  of  God,  newly  plucked  and 
prepared  in  a  manner  that  stimulates  the  divine  craving. 

These  carpers  who  carp  at  those  that  discover  new  truths  or 
give  men  old  truths  in  better  form,  must  remember,  also,  as  to 
the  "form  of  sound  words  "  of  which  they  make  so  much,  that 
that  "  form  of  words  *'  does  exist, — exist  in  black  and  white 
on  the  printed  page,  but  not  in  the  books  where  they  go  to 
find  it.  It  cannot  be  found  in  the  Saybrook  Platform,  nor 
in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  nor  in  any  volume  of  Luther,  or 
Calvin,  or  Edwards,  nor  as   embodied  in  any  vote  of  any 
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council  in  which  were  gathered  the  so-called  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Where,  then,  can  it  be  found  ?  You  say,  "  Do  you 
discard  these  authorities  ?  "  Not  at  all.  They  have  their  use, 
and  their  writings  would  be  of  superlative  value  if  there  were 
not  writings  antedating  theirs  and  of  more  supreme  authority. 
**  Where,  then,  do  you  find  this  form  of  sound  words  ?  "  you 
ask  again.  You  know,  my  people,  where  I  find  it,  for  I  have 
often  taught  you  the-  place.  The  only  form  of  sound  words, 
extant,  in  which  the  Christian  faith  is  put,  is  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the 
author  of  that  faith, — the  Christ  himself. 

Hence,  I  say  to  all  young  preachers,  preach  the  faith  as  you 
find  it  in  the  Gospel.  Take  it  from  the  lips  of  the  Christ  Him- 
self. To  it,  remember,  there  have  been  no  additions  since  the 
glorious  light  shone  over  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension.  Not  a 
sentence  since  then  has  been  uttered,  comparatively  worth  re- 
membering. Not  a  word  has  been  spoken  that  has  added  to 
it  a  grain  of  value.  All  that  has  any  value  of  the  vast  bulk  that 
has  been  written  and  spoken,  has  derived  its  value  solely  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  made  the  faith  that  He  taught  more  clear  to 
the  understanding  of  men,  and  given  it  stronger  application  to 
their  consciences.  Whatever  other  orbs  have  since  appeared, 
whether  great  or  small,  they  shine  with  a  reflected  light.  Be 
their  rays  many  or  few,  they  have  borrowed  and  they  do  bor- 
row every  beam.  Nor  do  they  seem  very  luminous  to  me.  My 
soul  searches  the  ehavens  to  behold  them,  and  it  sees  them 
not.  From  pole  to  pole  of  its  observation  there  is  full  radiance, 
but  no  pointed  fire,  and  the  reason  is  because  to  me  the  great 
majestic  orb,  whence  comes  the  original  and  glorious  blaie, 
has  neither  set  nor  has  it  suffered  the  least  eclipse.  Between 
it,  as  it  stands  fixed  in  the  zenith  of  the  spiritual  dome,  no  cold 
opaque  orb  of  human  manufacture  has  rolled  its  globe  of  dark- 
ness. I  see  it.  shining,  therefore,  in  the  blue  heaven  above  me, 
with  beams  unshortened  and  with  undimmed  majesty  of  ap- 
pearance. In  the  light  of  it  alone  I  see  whatever  truth  my 
mind  beholds,  and  in  the  radiance  of  it  my  soul  moves  along 
its  path  as  one  walks  a  road  at  noonday.  Nor  should  acy 
complain  if  I  leave  lesser  lights,,  and  with  singleness  of  eye 
gaze  worshipingly  upon  this  central  orb. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  a  few  moments  in  exposition  of  the 
following  passage : 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  He  went  through  the  com  fields  on 
the  Sabbath  day ;  and  His  disciples  began,  as  they  went,  to 
pluck. the  ears  of  corn. 
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And  the  Pharisees  said  unto  Him,  Behold,  why  do  they  on 
the  Sabbath  day  that  which  is  not  lawful  ? 

And  He  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  never  read  what  David  did, 
when  he  had  need,  and  was  anhungered,  he,  and  they  that  were 
with  him  ? 

How  he  went  into  the  house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar 
the  high  priest,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread,  which  is  not  lawful 
to  eat  but  for  the  priests,  and  gave  also  to'them  which  were  with 
him? 

And  He  said  unto  them,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  : 

Therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Pharisees  were  a  class.  They  were  not  only  Pharisees 
by  name  but  they  were  Pharisees  by  nature ;  that  is,  they  were 
typical  men ;  they  were  representative  of  a  large  fraction  of  the 
human  race.  Now  a  name  is  only  to  a  man,  or  a  class  of  men, 
what  a  leaf  or  bloom  is  to  a  tree.  It  reveals  to  us  the  class  or 
order  to  which  it  belongs.  We  see  a  leaf  and  we  say,  that  is  an 
oak  tree.  The  leaf  is  descriptive  of  the  tree.  It  reveals  its 
nature.  But  the  leaf  is  not  the  root-thing, — is  not  the  tree. 
Nor  is  a  name  a  root-thing, — about  a  man  or  a  class ;  it  is  an 
outgrowth  of  it.  Underneath  it  somewhere,  is  a  principle  or  a 
characteristic  out  of  which  it  has  grown  and  of  which  it  is  a 
symbol.  Now  Phariseeism  was  not  a  mere  name, — it  was  a 
name  that  had  underneath  it  a  principle  or  characteristic  of 
nature.  A  man  was  a  Pharisee,  not  because  he  did  so  and  so, 
or  believed  so  and  so,  but  because  he  thought  so  and  so,  be- 
cause he  was  as  he  was.  His  Phariseeism  rooted  itself  in  the 
colour  of  his  views  and  the  nature  of  his  opinions ;  the  way  in 
which  he  felt  about  things  and  looked  at  things.  Hence  the 
class  is  a  perpetual  class.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  but  finds  the  material  out  of  which  to  construct  itself  in 
all  nations  ;  that  is,  granted  the  same  antecedents  and  the  same 
education  as  the  Jews  had,  to  the  people  of  other  nations,  and 
Phariseeism  would  have  been  in  those  nations  the  same  as  in 
the  Jews.  Phariseeism,  therefore,  is  typical  of  a  certain  order 
of  human  nature ;  typical  of  certain  views  and  opinions  about 
matters  and  things ;  typical  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  acting. 

Now  one  of  the  chief  Pharisaical  characteristics  was  a  love  of 
form,  of  rule,  of  law,  of  custom, — a  love  of  the  formalistic  and 
the  technical  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  and  the  natural.  A 
Pharisee  was  a  man  and  is  a  man  who  exaggerates  the  value  of 
an  ordinance,  of  a  ceremony,  of  a  ritualistic  observance.     A 
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Pharisee  was  a  man  who  loved  and  worshiped  institutions  as 
institutions,  while  he  was  thoughtless,  perhaps,  of  the  real  spirit 
which  they  embodied.  He  bowed  down  to  the  form  in  which 
a  truth  of  government  or  of  religion  was  embodied,  while  he 
would  ignore,  and  perhaps  defy  everything  which  was  valuable  in 
government  and  humane  in  piety.  Such  a  person  would  natur- 
ally be  exceedingly  strict  in  his  outward  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  He  would  naturally  exaggerate  its  importance.  He 
would  gladly  be  tyrannized  over  by  it,  and  insist  that  otheis 
should  be  tyrannized  by  it.  This  was  the  real  essence  of 
Phariseeism. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  Phariseeism  being  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  peculiarity  of  man's  nature,  being  typical  of 
certain  men,  is  as  wide  as  the  world,  lasting  as  time,  and  uni- 
versal as  man.  The  name  has  dropped  from  the  vernacular, 
but  the  thing  itself  abides.  All  men  that  exaggerate  form,  cere- 
mony, ritualism ;  all  men  that  live  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
while  they  ignore  its  spirit;  all  men  that  make  the  form  of 
government,  and  that  which  is  outward  in  institution  more 
valuable  than  the  object  of  government,  and  the  spirit  which 
vitalizes  institutions,  are  Pharisees  in  blood  and  bone,  and  by 
the  ordainment  of  their  nature.  Such  men  are  naturally  tyran- 
nical. Such  men -are  naturally  persecutors.  Such  men  hinder, 
beyond  expression,  the  true  growth  of  the  world. 

Now,  early  in  His  ministry  Jesus  met  this  class.  They 
formed  a  line  square  across  His  path  and  blocked  it  up.  He 
had  gone  but  a  short  distance  in  His  mission  before  He  met 
them  face  to  foce.  They  were  sincere  in  their  faith  to  the  ex- 
tent of  arrogance.  They  thought  one  way  and  the  young  man 
thought  another.  They  wouldn't  yield  an  iota  of  their  views, 
and  He  could  not  yield  His.  A  collision,  therefore,  was  inevit- 
able. It  came.  They  triumphed,  if  killing  a  man  who  is  in 
the  right  is  triumph.  He  triumphed,  if  dying  for  the  right  in 
such  a  way  as  to  for  ever  fix  it  in  men's  minds  and  hearts  is  to 
triumph. 

Now,  one  point  upon  which  they  were  immovably  fixed  in 
their  opinions,  was  the  Sabbath.  To  them  it  meant  certain 
things.  The  method  of  its  observance  was  as  strictly  defined 
as  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass.  In  respect  to  its  observ- 
ance they  would  allow  no  variation,  and  would  tolerate  no 
opposition.  They  had  made  it  a  tyrant  over  men's  bodies,  over 
their  minds,  over  their  souls.  Based  upon  one  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  they  had  surrounded  it  with  such  other  com- 
mandments and  exactions,  that  it  had  become  greater  than  man 
himself. 
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Now  Jesus,  when  He  came  to  face  these  men,  saw  that 
He  must  teach  them,  and  through  them  the  world,  a  lesson. 
And  the  lesson  which  He  taught  them  and  the  world  was  this : 
That  man,  in  his  rights,  in  his  privileges,  that  are  inalienable,  is 
greater  than  any  institution,  nobler  than  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  more  holy  than  any  observance.  There  is  no  law 
that  man  cannot  annul  if  it  oppresses  him ;  no  government 
that  he  has  not  the  divine  right  to  rebel  against  if  it  oppresses 
him ;  no  custom  or  habit  that  he  cannot  tear  in  fragments  and 
throw  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  if  it  injuriously  cramps  his 
liberty,  hinders  his  growth,  or  prevents  his  happiness. 

In  this  idea  of  man's  greatness  you  have  that  vital  and  inde- 
structible germ  out  of  which  has  sprung  all  revolution,  and 
out  of  which  every  revolution  which  shall  be,  will  spring. 
This  idea  has  already  overthrown  empires,  beheadfed  kings, 
reconstructed  constitutions,  and  shaken  churchly  organiza- 
tions from  turret  to  foundation  stone,  so  that  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  another.  Jesus  said,  "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  sword ; "  and  this  idea  was  one  of  the  swords  that  He 
came  to  bring.  A  sword  whose  edge  swept  right  and  left, 
whose  gleam  has  frightened  tyrants  and  is  still  frightening 
them;  and  under  whose  blazing  circles  the  oppressed  have 
found  ample  protection. 

The  first  thing  that  He  did  was  to  show  the  Pharisees  that 
David  himself  had  refused  to  be  governed  by  any  petty  exaction 
of  ceremonial  observance, — refused  to  surrender  his  individual 
rights  and  liberty  to  any  institution  when  interpreted  so  that  it 
became  oppressive.  He  showed  that  their  David  had  not  only 
done  what,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath, 
was  wrong  for  him  to  do,  but  had  trespassed  upon  the  so-called 
sanctity  of  the  altar,  by  taking  of  the  sacred  bread  and  eating 
it,  when  his  hunger  demanded,  as  common  food.  As  an  ar- 
gument it  was  conclusive.  As  an  illustration  it  was  wisely 
chosen.  As  an  instructive  example  it  was  perfect  Then  He 
went  on  to  say,  that  as  a  man  He  had  rights  which  no  ecclesias- 
ticism  could  take  from  Him,  had  a  liberty  which  no  priestly 
council  could  rob  Him  of.  He  declared  the  Sabbath  was  a  day 
to  be  used ;  used,  not  according  to  the  dictation  of  self-consti- 
tuted guardians,  but  according  to  individual  necessities,  indi- 
vidual opportunities,  and  individual  profit  In  short.  He  placed 
the  sovereignty  of  judgment  in  respect  to  it  as  an  institution 
and  as  an  observance,  in  the  hands  of  each  individual  man, 
saying,  "  Therefore,  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the 
Sabbath." 
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There  are  those  ia  the  world  who  think  that  they  have 
been  appointed  to  govern  people.  They  look  upon  the 
mass  of  people  as  inferior  beings  whom  they  are  to  supply  with 
law  and  conscience.  Such  men  sometimes  become  the  ma- 
jority of  a  church  and  proceed  to  enact  statutes  of  behaviour  to 
the  community  and  their  associate  members.  They  declare 
that  a  person,  under  fear  of  penalty  if  they  do  otherwise,  must 
observe  the  Sabbath  as  they  observe  it.  I  have  heard  these 
men  in  council  declare  and  press  the  declaration  to  a  vote, — a 
vote  which  was  to  be  binding  upon  hundreds — that  to  ride  in  a 
horse-car  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  have  even  had  the  question  gravely  discussed  in  pulpit  and 
press,  whether  it  was  right  for  Christian  people  to  worship  God 
in  the  sacred  groves  of  the  land.  It  is  only  recently  in  this 
•city,  that  a  church  member  could,  without  fear  of  priestly  inter- 
rogation, take  his  wife  and  children  to  ride  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
And  there  are  those  who  even  think  that  the  Sabbath  is  dese- 
crated when  the  poor  of  the  city,  driven  by  the  excessive  heat 
from  their  oven-like  tenements,  seek  the  comfort  of  the  green 
sward  and  the  cool  shade-trees  of  the  Common.  Yea,  they 
would  almost  make  it  a  sin  for  a  poor  wretch  lying  restfuUy  on 
his  back,  to  look  dreamily  or  even  prayerfully  up  through  the 
shimmering  leaves  to  God's  blue  sky  overhead. 

I  deem  it  therefore  eminently  fit  at  the  summer  time,  when 
the  goodness  of  Nature  as  it  appears  by  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tain-side, invites  you  to  rambling  and  driving,  and  to  other  di- 
versions which  bring  rest  to  the  mind,  health  to  the  body,  and 
suggestions  of  divine  goodness  to  the  soul,  deem  it  I  say,  fit  to 
remind  you  that  you  were  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  you,  and  that  every  one  of  you  are 
Lords  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  your  servant,  not  your  master. 
You  can  worship  in  a  building  made  with  hands,  or  under  that 
great  roof  stretched  over  the  earth  by  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  service  can  be  according  to  form,  or  it  can  be  in  the 
spirit,  and  beyond  the  expression  of  set  phrases.  In  short, 
the  way  in  which  you  shall  enjoy  the  Sabbath,  the  way  in  which 
you  shall  worship  God  through  it,  the  way  in  which  you  shall 
make  it  profitable  to  your  souls,  is  that  sacred  thing  which  in 
the  light  of  liberty — the  liberty  of  sons  and  daughters  of  God — 
you  are  to  decide  for  yourselves. 

But  let  me  remind  you  that  with  such  liberty  comes  great 
Tesponsibility :  with  such  power  comes  the  need  of  great  dis- 
cretion.    In  your  strength  you  must  think  of  the  weaknesses  of 
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others ;  and  in  finding  your  own  pleasure  you  must  see  to  it 
that  others  are  not  pained.  If  it  is  indeed  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided solely  by  your  own  conscience,  as  the  Saviour  taught 
that  it  is,  then  should  conscience  be  most  sensitive  and  our 
prayer  be  for  spiritual  direction  from  God.  But  at  the  same 
time  remember  that  you  are  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath  day. 


MINISTERING   UNTO   THE    GOOD 

OF  OTHERS. 

"  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  bat  to  minister, 
and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many." — Matt,  xx.  28. 

I  WISH  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  upon  the  subject  of 
ministering  to  others.  I  wish  to  bring  out  and  set  before  you 
how  the  lives  of  men  become  unselfish  both  by  an  unconscious 
and  a  conscious  benevolence,  and  that  nobility  and  spirituality 
of  heart  and  mind  are  possible  to  those  even  whose  energies  are 
spent  in  grappling  with  the  material  forces  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  men  can  give  their  lives  for 
men ;  the  one  is  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves  to 
death,  and  the  other  by  the  generous  and  humane  influence  of 
their  acts. 

The  first  is  the  more  striking.  There  is  something  im- 
pressive in  the  idea  of  one  man  dying  for  another.  It  was 
one  of  the  methods  God  took  to  force  upon  men  the  convic- 
tion of  His  love  for  them ;  and  Calvary  will  stand  for  ever  as 
the  highest  expression  of  divine  benevolence.  Christ  made 
it  the  highest  test  of  love  when  He  said,  "  Greater  love  hath 
no  man  that  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend."  Nor  is  history  lacking  in  instances  of  this  supreme 
proof  of  love,  this  supreme  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others.  Enumerate  such  as  fell  in  battle,  fighting  for  liberty ; 
summon  them  from  their  bloody  graves,  where  unknown 
and  unnoted,  they  lie ;  and  what  a  host  you  have  !  Marshal 
them  in  companies,  in  battalions,  in  regiments,  in  divisions,  in 
armies:  behold  what  masses,  what  interminable  lines,  what 
endless  columns,  what  a  dense  array  !  And  yet  to  each  and 
every  one  of  all  these  millions  life  was  precious.  Each  had  his 
joys,  his  loves,  his  friendships,  his  hopes,  his  dreams  :  in  every 
case,  these  were  surrendered.  They  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves ;  they  gave  them  for  the  common  good, — 
to  ransom  men  from  bondage  and  degradation.  Or  what  shall 
I  say  of  those  who  died  at  the  stake,  who  languished  in  dungeons. 
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who  endured  exile  and  made  their  graves  in  foreign  lands,  who 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  for  the  sake  of  truth,  being  stead- 
fast even  unto  death  ?  Or  shall  I  speak  of  those  that  watch  in 
sick  chambers,  wearing  their  lives  out  for  the  diseased,  the  in- 
firm, the  bedridden  ?  Or  of  those  that  serve  in  hospitals,  or 
flutter  like  angels  of  mercy  amid  the  din  and  dreadful  uproar  of 
battle,  ministering  to  the  wounded  and  the  dying  until  they 
themselves  are  smitten  ?  Or  even  the  policeman,  who,  stricken 
■down  by  the  burglar's  bullet  in  front  of  your  dwelling,  yields  up 
his  life  for  the  public  safety?  Have  not  all  these  given  their 
lives  for  man?  Have  they  not  all  imitated,  so  far  as  their 
nature  and  office  would  allow,  the  great  sacrifice  that  Christ 
made  of  Himself  on  Calvary?  How  unmindful  we  are  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  us  !  How  little  do  we  think 
of  those  great  examples  of  faithfulness  unto  death  of  which  the 
annals  of  the  world  are  full !  Do  we  not  do  well  to  summon 
such  from  their  graves,  to  let  them  all  stand  forth  in  the  light 
of  our  generous  acknowledgment? 

But,  this  is  not  the  only  way,  or  the  way  open  to  most^  in 
which  we  can  give  our  lives  to  others.  It  is  not  in  dying,  but 
in  living,  that  sacrifice  is  possible  :  and  I  wish  to  unfold  this, 
and  make  it  plain  to  you :  I  wish  to  show  you  a  side  of 
your  lives,  and  results,  which  may  not  have  often  occurred  to 
you. 

Here  is  a  man  who  started,  thirty  years  back,  a  poor  boy. 
He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  business.  He  sends  ships  out 
all  over  the  world ;  his  agents  are  in  every  State  \  he  is  rich  : 
men  say  that,  and,  stop  there  as  if  they  had  summed  the  results 
of  his  life  all  up.  But  have  they  ?  Is  that  all  ?  He  has  given 
the  labour  of  his  life  to  trade,  to  commerce,  to  manufacture ; 
and  he  has  received — ^what  ?  Wealth,  you  say, —  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  And  so  he  has.  He  has  received  that ; 
but  what  has  he  given  to  society,  to  the  nation,  to  the  world  ? 
B^iefits  unnumbered,  I  reply, — ^incentives,  opportunitieSj  in- 
dustries. He  has  given  work  to  the  idle ;  he  has  quickened 
skill  with  employment  \  he  has  kept  invention  active  \  he  has 
inaugurated  improvements  in  a  dozen  different  directions.  He 
has-made  it  possible  for  thousands  to  have  food  and  clothes  and 
homes.  He  has  helped  to  build  schools  and  colleges  and 
churches ;  sent  the  word  of  God  to  heathen  lands ;  and  mingled 
his  life  in  the  current  of  every  reform.  Am  I  to  think  of  such 
men,  and  measure  them  by  what  their  skill  and  labour  and  tact 
have  put  into  their  own  pockets,  and  forget  all  the  mighty 
volume  of  good  that  they  have  added  to  the  spiritual  and  bene- 
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volent  forces  of  the  world  ?  Do  you  not  sec  and  rejoice,  at 
the  thought  that  God  has  made  the  order  of  thmgs  such, 
that  no  man  can  monopolize  the  results  of  his  life  ?  You 
might  as  well  try  to  fence  in  the  fragrance  of  a  garden  as  the 
influence  of  such  a  career*  While  3rou  are  thinking  only  of 
what  you  will  get  by  such  or  sudi  a  course,  while  you  think- 
only  of  your  inceme^  God  thinks  what  the  race  will  receive  by 
your  temperance,  your  honesty,  your  activity,  by  all  the  bene- 
ficent outgoing  of  your  example.  And  I  say  unto  you  all,  that 
you  who  are  upright,  industrous^  patient,  honourable,  are 
yielding  forth  day  by  day  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  more  than 
you  receive  for  yourselves. 

Take  the  scholar,  and  watch  the  outgoings  oi  his  life.  See 
where  they  accumulate;  to  whom  they  belong. 

I  know  that  this  is  extremely  fevourable  to  the  thought  I 
am  illustrating ;  for  the  world  of  mind  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
less  selfish  than  that  of  matter.  If  a  man  coins  an  hour^ 
manual  labour  into  a  dollar,  he  can  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  he 
•can  hide  it  in  the  earth  ;  he  can  keep  it  to  himself :  but  if  a 
student  or  orator  coins  his  activities  into  a  thought,  an  idea,  a 
sentence,  he  cannot  hide  it ;  he  cannot  keep  it  as  his  own.  The. 
cloud  might  as  well  clamour  to  the  stream  to  give  back  the  drop 
that  fell  into  it  as  I  endeaA^our  an  hour  hence  to  call  back  to 
my  own  brain  the  impressions  that  it  is  yielding  forth  to  you. 
They  were  mine :  they  are  yours.  They  cost  me  toil ;  but  I 
cannot  claim  them.  They  were  born  with  mental  travail ;  are 
truly  my  offspring :  but  I  can  never  have  proprietorship  even  in 
my  own. 

No  matter  how  selfish  a  thinker  may  be,  nor  how  egotistical 
or  vain,  he  cannot  appropriate  himself.  He  is  a  fountain  that 
cannot  hold  itself.  Take  Webster.  He  gained  honour,  office, 
homage :  these  were  his ;  but  he  gave  to  America,  to  liberty,  to 
us  all,  more  than  he  gained  for  himself.  Take  Sumner,  take 
Wilson,  take  Phillips :  how  little  of  their  own  lives  such  men 
appropriate  !  Could  Sumner  command  the  brave,  the 
heroic  sympathies  his  words  and  example  awakened  ?  Could 
Wilson  enrich  himself  with  what  he  lavished  upon  a  nation 
and  a  race, — the  simple  purpose,  the  instinct  of  honesty,  the 
wealth  of  self-imposed  poverty?  Can  he  whose  voice,  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  man's,  has  preached  righteousness  to 
this  nation  for  thirty  years,  the  smallest  portion  of  whose  en- 
during fame  will  be  that  he  is  the  most  consummate  orator 
America  has  yet  produced, — can  Phillips  take  unto  himself, 
can  he  cany  with  him,  out   of  this   world,    the  influence  of 
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his  words,  his  example,  his  life?  I  tell  you  nay.  These 
men,  and  all  in  any  degree  like  unto  them,  do  not  and  can 
not  own  themselves.  If  they  have  enriched  themselves,  they 
have  enriched  mankind  more.  They  have  honoured  us :  they 
have  honoured  human  nature  beyond  what  we  can  honour 
them.  Their  labours*  their  toils,  their  struggles,  even  their 
glory,  have  passed  beyond  their  posession,  beyond  their  con- 
trol. The  fountain  that  had  a  locality  and  a  name  has  become 
a  stream ;  and  the  stream  is  emptied,  and  is  emptying  itself,  in> 
to  that  vast  ocean  which  swells  for  ever,  and  shrinks  not ;  whose 
tides  will  one  day  circle  the  world ;  and  whose  waves,  crested 
with  airy  snow,  shall  break  in  music  on  every  shore. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  with  another  instance.  A  dozen  men 
make  a  piano, — one,  one  part  \  another,  some  other.  They 
have  worked  in  different  proportions,  and  have  received  pro- 
portionate wages, — one,  five  dollars ;  one,  twenty  dollars ;  a 
third,  forty  dollars ;  and  so  on.  They  worked  for  pay,  and 
have  received  it,  and  are  content  Men  inquire  how  much 
they  received  for  their  work,  and  are  told.  They  do  not  think, 
they  do  not  question,  how  much  those-  dozen  mechanics  have 
given  to  the  world.  And  what  have  they  given  ?  Let  us  see. 
The  piano  is  sold :  a  father  buys  it  for  his  children :  it  is  carted 
home.  Now,  with  that  instrument,  music  has  gone  into  that 
house.  A  new,  a  perennial  fountain  of  pleasure,  of  profit,  of 
refinement,  of  consolation,  is  opened  in  the  centre  of  that 
family-circle.  When  mother  is  weary,  it  rests  her ;  when  the 
younger  children  are  turbulent,  it  quiets  them;  when  father 
comes  home  from  his  toil,  worn  and  exhausted,  something 
more  restful  than  sleep  comes  forth  from  amidst  the  keys.  It 
tinkles  merrily  at  the  wedding-feast;  it  assists  the  Sabbath 
hymn;  it  rolls  forth  all  its  melodies  at  family,  reunions;  it 
cheers,  it  soothes,  it  refines,  it  elevates ;  it  doubles  the  charm 
of  the  household-circle,  and  increases  beyond  measure  the  salu- 
tary influence  of  home.  You  see,  friends,  that  even  the  com- 
mon day-labourer,  who  labours  with  his  hands  only,  does  not 
consume,  cannot  monopolize,  the  results  of  his  toil.  He  is 
generous  in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were.  He  gives  to  others 
more  than  he  receives  himself. 

There  is,  then,  one  way  to  look  at  life,  at  your  daily  work,  in 
which  it  seems  dull,  prosaic,  unspiritual,  earthy.  Strive  as  you 
may  to  lift  yourself,  your  planning,  your  toil,  your  money- 
making,  shall  seem  one  mass  of  selfishness  and  materialism. 
And  the  Devil  is  glad  to  have  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  :  he 
rejoices  when  you  are  so  blind  that  you  cannot  see  the  threads 
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of  gold  and  amber  that  God  permits  us,  by  every  good  purpose 
of  our  hearts,  to  weave  into  the  dull,  black  woof  of  earthly  efforL 
And  many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  more  than  once  exclaimed 
mentally,  "  What  is  the  use  of  striving  to  be  spiritual-minded, 
as  my  pastor  urges  ?  I  came  into  business  when  a  boy.  I  put 
myself  in  the  current  of  material  gain  then.  My  whole  life  has 
been  one  prolonged  effort  of  selfishness. "  That  is  one  way,  I 
say,  to  look  at  life.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  it ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  profit  by  the  reflection. 

But,  while  some  truth  lurks  in  such  a  feeling,  if  your  life  has 
been,  in  the  main,  honest,  there  is  a  huge  He  in  such  a  state- 
ment. During  all  the  years  of  your  effort,  God  has  caused  you 
to  unconsciously  energise  along  the  line  of  beneficence.  You 
have  not  built  a  store,  erected  a  house,  constructed  an  instru- 
ment of  music,  invented  a  machine,  written  a  book,  or  done 
any  thing,  that  has  not  blessed  others  more  than  yourself. 
There  is  not  a  single  creation  of  your  life  that  has  spent  all  the 
forces  of  usefulness  on  yourself.  You  have  been  like  the  clouds 
that  send  down  the  rain  :  you  could  not  number,  you  could  not 
direct,  the  drops  of  your  influence ;  you  could  not  gather  them 
together,  and  brood  over  them,  and  say,  "  Behold,  these  are  all 
mine  ! "  And  I  hope  you  will  all  devoutly  praise  God  that  you 
have  lived  in  an  age  and  land  so  far  advanced  toward  the  mil- 
lennium (when  none  shall  lack,  and  all  shall  share  with  all) 
that  selfishness,  in  its  old  inclusive  sense,  has  been  impossible 
to  you. 

But  let  me  solicit  that  you  go  one  step  farther  than  this. 
The  extraordinary  is  only  one  remove  from  the  ordinary  in 
goodness.  Add  to  this  unconscious  benevolence  a  conscious 
love  for  man ;  a  conscious  desire  to  give  your  life  for  others, 
not  by  the  way  of  dying,  but  by  the  use  you  make  of  living. 
If  you  need  an  example,  you  know  where  to  look.  I  do  not 
refer  to  Calvary :  there  is  where  Christ  died.  You  can  never 
die  as  He  died :  you  cannot  imitate  Him  in  that  direction.  But, 
if  you  cannot  die  as  He  died,  can  you  not  live  as  He  lived  ? 
Behold  your  example  in  the  service  of  His  life  more  than  at 
the  hour  of  His  death.  If  you  cannot  ransom  any  one  by  dying 
for  him,  can  you  not  ransom  some  one  by  living  for  him? 
This  hope  it  is  which  should  hang  in  the  heaven  of  your  life, 
like  that  vesper  star,  which,  amid  the  gathering  shadows  and 
the  growing  darkness,  sits  luminous  and  lambent,  alone  in  her 
evening  splendour,  queen  of  the  western  sky.  Say  to  this  orb 
of  hope,  "  Shine  on  me, — shine  on  me  living,  shine  on  me 
dying, — that  all  my  life  may  be  passed  in  thy  light,  and  all  my 
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.  consolation  derived  from  thy  rays  at  death ;  for,  so  living  or 
dying,  I  shall  be  the  Lord's." 

I  have  shown  you  that  you  are  unconsciously  benevolent ; 
.  that  you  are  daily  blessing  the  whole  world  by  your  activities ; 
and  you  shall  all  see  it  to  be  true.     I  ask  you  now  to  realise  it : 
I  ask  you  to  let  the  thought  have  its  full  effect  upon  you.     A 
truth,  to  be  potential,  must  be  apprehended.     The  only  way  to 
be  noble  in  your  industries  is  to  see  how  noble  they  are.   Why, 
the  part  you  gain  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  grand  gain  of  your 
life :  it  is  only  what  one  note  is  to  an  anthem :  what  one. little 
lay  is  to  that  vast  body  of  light  which  to-day  illumines  the 
.world.     Do  not  dwarf  yourself  when  your  stature  is  Godlike. 
How  insignifiGant  you  will  seem  to  yourself,  how  insignificant 
you  in  very  feict  are,  considered  in  such  a  light !     Why,  what 
does  my  life  mean  to  me?   what  types.it  ?    Is  it  the  money  I 
earn?  the  approbation  or  applause  I  may  at  intervals  receive? 
the  little  figune  I  may  win  ? — barely  sufficient  to  keep  my  name 
alive  a  generation  after  I  am  gone.     Is  that  all  my  life  means? 
Do  I  gain  and  do  no  more  than  this  ?     I  trust  I  shall  gain 
more:    I  have   a  hope,  but  .not   of  that  kind.     I   will  not 
degrade  myself  by*the  saaallness  of  such  an  ambition.    I  hope 
to  be  mingled  amid  the  unnamed  forces  of  the  universe,  and 
thereby  make  the  universe  my  debtor.     As  an  individual,  I  am 
nothiiag.   My  petty  gains  and  name  will  be  forgotten  :  whatever 
I  hoard,  I  waste  ;  I  shall  retain  only  what  I  scatter  abroad.    If 
I  can  quicken  some  mind,  in  that  quickening  my  intellect  shall 
prolong  its  own  life.     If  I  can  ease  some  burdened  heart,  my 
own  w3l  gain  immortal. rest   If  I  can  teach  the  sense  of  power 
humility,  and  link  imperious  strength  with  gentleness ;  if  I  can 
naaike  hastiness  patient,  and; seal  the  murmurer's  lip  with  sub- 
missive siknce ;  if  I  can  send  one  single  ray  of  my  heaven-born 
faith  into  tlie  darkened  worid  of  doubt,  or^show  the  infidel  that 
it  is  more  credulous  to  deny  than  to  believe ;  if  I  can  bear  the 
inevitable  with  cheerfulness^  and  reconcile  myself  to  that  I  may 
not  change, — then  I  shall  be  content.     My  name  may  be  for- 
gotten, my  grave  obliterated,  and  diose  whom  I  had  blessed 
unconscious  that  I  ever  lived ;  but  I  shall  still  live  on  among^ 
the. ranks  and  orders  of  beneficent  force^a  needed  and  ever- 
lasting power. 

And  so  it  is  with  you.  Never  limit  your  ambition  by  the 
material  and  the  temporal.  Be  not  ambitious  touching  what 
you  can  keep :  be  emulous  only  in  reference  to  what  you  can 
send  abcoad.  The  life  you  find  you  slmll  lose;  it  shall  slip 
from  you  at  death,  and  you  shall  gmpe  for  ever  for  it,  in  vain» 
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.amid  the  stars.  I  look  about  me,  and  see  men  like  eagles 
walking.  There  is  no  stateliness  of  motion,  there  is  no  dignity 
of  poise,  in  all  their  movements.  With  trailing  and  dishevelled 
wings  they  drag  themselves  around,  soiling  the  pinions,  which 
being  spread,  would  lift  them  to  the  sun.  Be  not  like  these. 
There  is  but  one  frame  for  the  picture  which  an  eagle  makes, 
when  with  vans  wide  spread,  and  vibrant  with  buoyancy,  dis- 
dainful of  the  earth,  with  flashing  eye  that  looks  unflinchingly 
at  the  noonday  sun,  he  hangs  suspended  above  the  clouds,  a 
blaze  of  dazzling  plumage  :  it  is  the  wide  sweep  of  heaven,  and 
the  all-encircling  blue.  And  so  there  is  but  one  frame  vast 
enough  to  include  the  human  soul  when  it  stands  erect,  self- 
balanced,  majestic,  conscious  of  its  every  power  and  ftiU  destiny : 
it  is  eternity. 

TTiis  is  the  life  I  would  have  you  live ;  this  is  the  perch  from 
which  I  would  have  you  start.for  the  new  yeaf  s  flight, — a  flight 
high-aimed  enough  to  bring  you  nearer  heaven,  or  carry  you 
into  it  if  God  so  wills,  before  the  year  shall  close.  Who  of  us 
here  can  afford  to  fly  a  lower  flight  ?  I  know  the  effort  it  will 
take>  I  know  the  atmospheric  pressures  we  must  bear  up  against, 
the  buffeting  of  whirlwinds  we  shall  meet,  and  the  opposition  of 
adverse  currents  we  must  stem.  I  see  the  clouds  in  the  shadow 
of  which  we  stand ;  I  hear  the  roaring  storm  through  which  the 
soul  must  pass, — the  struggle  and  the  tumult :  but  how  slight, 
how  unworthy  of  regard,  these  seem  !  They  melt,  they  fade 
away,  they  disappear,  as  I  watch  the  spirit,  with  upturned 
breast,  speeding  with  dauntless  flight  straight  for  its  native 
heaven,  leaving  behind  far  in  its  wake  for  ever  the  storms  and 
darkness  of  this  lower  and  inconstant  world.  It  shall  find 
cloudless  skies  and  a  stormless  clime  amid  the  everlasting  hills. 

I  ask  you  to  note  the  influence  of  such  elevation  of  thought, 
such  unselfishness  of  act  upon  yourself.  Nothing  hurts  a  man 
more  than  to  seem  small  and  ignoble  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is 
the  slavish  feeling  that  degrades  the  slave.  A  base  ambition 
makes  the  man  that  cherishes  it  base.  No  one  can  debase 
you  but  yourself.  Slander,  satire,  falsehood,  injustice, — these 
can  never  rob  you  of  your  manhood.  Men  may  lie  about 
you,  they  may  denounce  you,  they  may  cherish  suspicions 
manifold,  they  may  make  your  failmgs  the  target  of  their  wit 
or  cruelty  :  never  be  alarmed ;  never  swerve  an  inch  from  the 
line  your  judgment  and  conscience  have  chalked  out  for  you. 
They  cannot  by  all  their  efforts  take  away  your  knowledge  of 
yourself,,  the  purity  of  your  motives,  the  integrity  of  your  char- 
acter, and  the  generosity  of  your  nature.    'While  these  are  left, 
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you  are,  in  point  of  fact,  unharmed.  Nothing  outside  yourself 
can  ever  make  you  smaller  than  you  are  to-day.  If  you  shall 
lose  what  makes  you  an  ornament  to  that  rank  and  order  of  in- 
telligence to  which  you  were  bom, — the  loss  will  be  a  self-in- 
flicted one.  Self-degradation  is  the  only  degradation  man  can 
know. 

But  if  you  will  look  nobler  in  your  own  eyes  by  such  a  course 
of  action,  how  much  nobler  also  will  you  stand  in  the  opinion 
of  men  1  It  is  pleasant  to  be  esteemed.  The  admiration  and 
indorsement  of  the  worthy  appeal  to  something  in  man  far 
nobler  than  vanity.  I  hope  you  all  desire  to  be  well  thought 
of  by  the  good.  He  who  cares  nothing  for  the  opinion  of 
others  is  not  one  to  receive  an  opinion  from.  But  there  is  a 
way  to  live  in  which  you  cannot  be  esteemed.  You  can  live  so 
that  men  will  despise  you  and  hate  you  justly.  You  can  make 
yourself  the  embodiment  of  maxims  and  habits  so  wicked  and 
coarse,  you  can  be  so  sordid  and  mean  and  harsh  and  unfair, 
that  men  shall  have  no  feeling  toward  you  but  that  of  contempt 
I  ask  you  to  live  so  that  men  shall  love  you.  Adopt  right 
maxims  and  correct  habits.  Be  so  generous. that  others  shall 
become  generous,  their  natures  kindled  by  the  inspiration  of 
your  example.  Lay  up  your  treasures  in  the  right  spot,  lest 
you  stand  poverty  stricken  in  the  day  of  your  greatest  need. 
In  order  to  seem  great  to  men,  be  great 

Interrogate  yourself.  What  sort  of  a  life  are  you  living? 
How  do  you  seem  to  yourself?  What  is  the  judgment  others 
would  put  upon  you  if  they  knew  your  heart?  What  is  the 
judgment  God  puts  upon  you  ?  Has  a  hand  come  forth  from 
the  wall?  Are  the  characters  visible?  If  so,  what  are  they? 
Are  you  found  wanting  ? 

The  noblest  use  of  the  imagination,  the  highest  service  it 
can  render  a  man,  is  to  project  him  to  some  point  down  the 
future  from  which  he  can  look  back  upon  his  life  as  already 
lived,  and  estimate  the  result  of  it  I  ask  you  to  do  this  at 
this  time.  Lift  yourself  to  some  height,  and,  from  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  years  from  to-day,  look  back  upon  yourself. 
Are  you  such  a  man,  are  you  such  a  woman,  as  you  will  then 
wish  you  had  been  ?  For  the  conditions  of  your  lives  you  are 
not  responsible ;  these  were  shaped  by  forces  outside  yoiursel^ 
and  beyond  your  control ;  but  at  heart,  in  the  aims,  purposes, 
ambitions,  and  hopes  of  your  lives,  are  you  living  as  an  im- 
mortal being  should  live  ?  Are  you  flying  high  enough  to  drop 
into  heaven,  should  death  check  you  in  mid-career  ? 

This  is  what  I,  as  your  pastor,  call  spirituality.     It  is  pos- 
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sible  to  all — as  possible  in  the  store  as  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
parlour  and  street  as  in  the  study.  This  must  be  true,  or 
spirituality  can  never  be  realised  on  the  earth.  You  see  where 
the  real  forces  of  the  world  lie :  they  lie  at  the  roots  of  the 
world.  Where  do  the  forces  of  a  tree  lie  ?  Whence  come  its 
leaves  ?  whence  its  blossoms  ?  whence  its  fruitfulness  ?  They 
do  not  flutter  down  from  above;  they  are  not  hung  in  rainbows 
along  the  sky;  they  are  not  flung  over  it,  all  threaded  and 
woven,  and  formed  like  a  mantle  from  out  of  the  clouds :  they 
lie  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  in  the  earth,  in  the  mould,  in  the 
damp,  unlovely  soil.  But  out  of  this  deadness  and  dampness, 
when  moved  upon  by  the  creative  energies,  come  fragrance  and 
loveliness,  and  such  fruiting  as  is  possible  to  it.  So  it-  is  with 
men.  The  forces  of  their  lives  do  hot  exist  in  visible  beauty 
at  first ;  they  are  latent,  unperceived ;  they  are  packed  in  with 
the  muscles:  they  lie  seed-like  amid  unpublished  affections; 
they  are  rolled  along  by  the  current  of  their  ambitions,  like 
diamonds  in  a  turbid  stream ;  they  are  a  part  of  their  forming 
motives,  and  unbreathed  hopes,  and  crude,  half-digested  plans. 
The  angelic  does  not  appear  at  once.  The  old  mythologies 
teach  that  Minerva  sprang  in  an  instant,  full  formed,  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter.  That  was  a  beautiful  fable.  But  we  are 
talking  about  facts ;  and,  as  a  fact,  neither  wisdom  nor  spirit- 
uality comes  to  life  in  that  way.  They  are  first  conceived; 
they  have  a  growth;  they  come  slowly  to  birth;  then  they 
linger  in  infancy,  and  advance  to  their  maturity — to  their  full 
stature  and  splendour  of  appearance — by  degrees,  lingeringly : 
God  moves  over  you  leisurely,  you  see.  He  acts  as  one  who 
is  so  delighted  with  His  work,  that  He  must  ever  and  anon- 
pause  in  it,  and  look  at  it,  and  enjoy  it.  He  gives  the  plants 
time  to  absorb  the  moisture  of  one  shower  before  He  darkens- 
the  heavens  for  another.  And  so  I  say  to  you  who  are  in 
business  life,  who  are  in  the  rush  of  gainful  pursuits,  whose 
career,  in  itself  considered,  is  in  every  sense  sordid — you  who 
represent  the  soil,  the  mould,  the  root-forces  of  the  world — 
I  say,  that  from  you  shall  come  up  the  best  spirituality  of  the 
age.  Christianity,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  was  bom  related  to 
labour.  In  I^is  youth  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade.  She 
took  one  of  her  earliest  disciples  out  of  a  custom-house;  a 
physician  was  her  best  historian ;  and  all  down  the  ages  her 
conflicts  and  trials  have  been  in  grappling  with  the  material  and 
selfish  forces  of  the  world,  and  overcoming  them. 

Why,  look  ahead  !     Run  your  eye  down  the  perspective  of 
future  years.     As  wars  have  ceased,  has  not  trade  multiplied  ? 
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Commerce  has  for  her  father  intelligence,  and  for  her  mother 
peace.  As  the  one  grows,  and  the  other  becomes  permanent, 
will  not  commerce  thrive  ?  In  the  rapid  material  development  of 
the  earth,  I  see  the  best  proof  that  the  millennium  is  actually 
coming  toward  us.  The  sun  has  not  yet  risen ;  but  the  flush 
on  the  sky  tells  from  what  point  he  is  to  rise.  The  old  pro- 
phecy expressed  the,  idea  when  it  foretold  a  day  when  "  the 
sword  should  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare."  The  symbol  of 
death  and  wasting  was  to  become  a  symbol  of  life  and  accu- 
mulation. There  is  a  physical  as  truly  as  a  spiritual  regenera-. 
tion  going  on  by  divine  appointment.  He  who  created  the 
material  as  well  as  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  globe,  will  restore 
both  alike  to  their  pristine  position  and  pristine  harmony  one 
with  the  other.  The  desert  shall  yet  bud,  and  blossom'  as  the 
rose.  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  •  the  fir-tree,  and 
instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.^'  In  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  draining  our  marshes,  irrigating  our  deserts, 
and  terracing  with  beauty  and  fruitfulness  our  now  sterile  hills, 
shall  the  old  predictions,  which  have  been  read  so  long  as 
poetry,  be  realised  at  last  in  fact. 

The  truest  triumph  of  Christianity  is  the  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  material.  If  it  cannot  illuminate  darkness ; 
if  it  cannot  make  the  dead  vital,  and  the  gross  buoyant  \  if  it 
-cannot  straighten  what  is  crooked  in  man's  nature  and  con- 
duct, and  make  the  bitter  sweet,  then  it  will  be,  and  is, 
a  failure;  for  to  accomplish  precisely  this  is  its  confessed 
mission. 

The  days  of  life  are  not  on  one  level  range  :  they  stand  one 
higher,  one  lower,  than  another.  There  are  depressions  and 
undulations  and  slopes,  and  peaks  and  summits  from  whence 
you  get  a  mighty  vision.  There  are  days  adapted  to  our 
\'arious  moods — days  devoted  to  memory,  and  days  consecrated 
to  hope.  There  are  days  when  one  naturally  looks  backward, 
and  stands  with  drooping  gaze,  and  turns  his  ear  to  the  solemn 
music  of  the  past.  Other  days  there  are  that  command  a 
large  perspective  j  and  man  looks  ahead  with  uplifted  vision, 
and  hears  the  lively  movements  of  joys  to  come.  We  stand  at 
this  moment  within  the  circle  of  such  a  day.  It  is  the  last 
sabbath  of  a  year  now  past  In  it  what  experiences  we  have 
had  !  what  joys  and  agonies  and  temptations  !  We  have  been 
tested  as  men  who  take  the  risk  of  death  to  escape  from  death. 
We  have  been  weaker  than  we  thought ;  we  have  been  stouter 
than  we  dreamed.  We  have  borne  what  we  thought  would 
kill  us;   we  have  been  prostrated  by  what  we  might  have 
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borne.  The  past  is  not  an  undotted  plain ;  there  are  arbours 
in  it,  and  trellised  walks,  and  fragrant  borders;  to  many, 
triumphal  columns,  and  here  and  there  a  grave.  Nor  is  that 
stretch  behind  us  silent ;  it  is  full  of  voices — voices  of  pleading 
and  of  warning;  and  their  exhortation  will  never  cease  to, 
sound. 

I  stood  last  week  beneath  Niagara,  when  the  sun  lay  low  in  the 
west,  and  sent  its  level  rays  against  the  face  of  the  fall.  I  stood 
upon  a  mighty  boulder  of  ice  frozen  from  falling  spray,  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water  which  the  deep,  swift 
rapids  send  over  close  to  the  bank  on  the  American  side :  I  stood, 
I  say,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  down  plunging  mass,  which 
strikes  the  bottom  with  so  direct,  heavy,  and  continuous  a 
blow,  that  it  shakes  the  shore,  and  splits  the  very  air  asunder, 
with  the  concussions  of  its  power.  The  sun  called  home  his 
beams,  and  disappeared  behind  the  Canadian  hills ;  the  brief 
winter's  twilight  deepened  quickly  into  darkness ;  the  white 
mist  faded  from  sight,  and  the  plunging  masses  of  water  be- 
came invisible ;  but  still  from  out  the  gloom  the  cataract  sent 
forth  its  solemn  thunders,  and  the  darkness  shook  and  un- 
dulated as  shock  and  boom  swelled  forth  upon  the  evening  air. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  "This  is  like  the  voice  of  God,  that 
sounds  the  same  by  day  or  night.  His  wg^rnings  fail  not,  and 
His  solemn  exhortations  never  cease." 

We  shall  move  on,  and  the  past  will  retire  from  sight.  The 
years  will  weave  their  darkness  over  the  face  of  its  experiences, 
and  much  that  now  is  vivid  will  grow  dim,  and  be  obscured ; 
but  the  lesson  of  its  experiences,  the  mysteries  in  self,  nature, 
and  God  it  has  interpreted,  the  voice  of  its  warnings  and 
exhortations  will  never  be  silenced.  By  day  and  night  they 
will  be  heard :  they  will  swell  around  us  in  solemn  and  majestic 
cadence,  like  the  inroUing  surf  upon  a  distant  shore.  The 
future  will  interpret  the  past :  what  we  shall  feel  will  reveal 
God's  motive  in  what  we  have  felt ;  what  now  is  harsh  will  be 
attuned ;  and  that  which  to-day  is  fitful,  and  out  of  tune,  will 
be  brought  to  the  measure  of  a  perfect  movement;  and  all,  at 
last,  assorted  and  combined,  each  note  distributed  upon  the 
proper  line,  will  make  the  finished  and  divinely-conceived 
anthem  of  our  lives. 
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FAILURES  AND  THEIR 
CONSOLATION. 

**  Charity  never  faileth." — i   Cor,  xiii.  8. 

It  is  a  pity  that  any  human  being  should  fail  to  attain  that 
measure  of  happiness  however  expressed,  if  it  be  worthy,  to» 
which  he  aspires ;  for  man  was  made  for  accomplishment  and 
achievement,  and  to  be  deficient,  to  fail,  to  be  mastered  b^ 
inability,  gives  a  shock  to  that  principle  of  life  which  he  was 
made  in  creation  to  embody.  For  when  you  examine  into 
man's  equipment ;  when  you  "see  how  abundant  are  his  powers^ 
how  admirable  are  his  faculties,  how  tense  his  energies,  and 
how  noble  his  ambition;  when  you  note  how  readily  he 
responds  to  motives ;  how  easily  he  is  instructed,  how  finely 
he  exhibits  the  results  of  discipline,  how  bravely  he  meets  the 
challenges  of  adversity,  and  how  illimitable  is  the  duration  of 
his  progressive  career,  you  feel  in  the  very  depths  of  your  con- 
sciousness that  such  a  creation  was  made  for  success.  There 
is  no  lack  in  his  composition,  no  deficiency  in  his  construction 
which  hints  at  failure.  It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  such  a 
human  life  must  be  admirable ;  that  every  man's  career  Would 
be  an  appreciable  addition  to  whatever  is  desirable  in  existence ; 
that  every  birth  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  beatitude 
among  men. 

Now,  the  failure  of  men  and  women  to  be  what  they  would 
be,  and  have  what  they  should  have,  is  sad  enough  to  challenge 
tears.  It  is  sad  because  of  personal  reasons ;  because  of  what 
it  brings  of  pain  to  the  individual  God's  creatures  are  not 
made  for  pain.  They  are  all  the  offspring  of  happy  conceptions. 
They  are  bom  of  moods  and  a  disposition  eternally  joyous.  It 
is  not  accurate  to  say  that  God  is  full  of  music  and  buoyancy 
and  tuneful  vibration.  He  is  music  and  buoyancy  and  tune- 
fulness. The  ancients  only  struggled  to  express  an  idea  too 
large  for  their  utterance,  when  they  deified  human  attributes 
and  the  natural  elements.  Their  pantheism  was  accidental,  not 
deliberate.  They  had  many  deities,  because  they  missed  the 
sublime  conception  of  unity.  If  instead  of  calling  Wisdom, 
Music,  Justice  and  Beauty  different  deities,  they  had  been  able 
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to  grasp  the  grand  conception  of  their  unification  and  said, 
wisdom,  music,  justice,  and  beauty,  are  only  the  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  one  God,  what  a  magnificent  Deism  they  would 
have  had.  How  much  fuller  and  richer  and  more  fit  their 
vision  of  God  would  have  been  than  is  that  of  multitudes  of 
Christians  to-day  who  see  nothing  in  God  but  a  huge  man  busy 
in  governing  an  impossible  universe  in  an  impossible  way. 

God's  prevalent  mood  is  happiness.  He  is  characteristically 
joyous.  Shadows  do  not  pass  over  the  landscape  of  His  being. 
He  lives  in  broad,  genial  sunshine,  a  sunshine  that  is  fragrant 
with  odours,  and  aromatic  by  reason  of  sweet  and  pungent 
elements.  This,  I  say,  is  His  characteristic  mood.  Out  of 
this  mood  His  creations  are  born.  They  are  ripe  in  His  imagi- 
nation before  they  are  ripe  in  form.  This  mood  of  His  stamps 
them  in  birth  ;  for  He  who  originated  all  laws  of  transmission 
and  all  causal  forces  gives  them,  in  His  own  parental  acts,  the 
strongest  manifestation.  A  scentless  person  could  not  originate 
an  odour.  An  eyeless  being  could  not  have  invented  eyes. 
God  must  be  all  He  has  made  or  He  could  not  have  made  it. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  colour,  no  charm  in  motion,  nor  sublimity 
in  measurement,  nor  creation  capable  of  producing  pleasant 
impressions  on  the  senses,  that  did  not  have  like  impressions 
in  God,  for  its  parents.  The  causes  of  our  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  which  God  has  felt  There  is  in  Him  the  feeling 
which  pervades  all  fine  natures — the  feeling  which  prompts 
them  to  share  things.  Whatever  joy  He  has  felt,  motherlike  He 
wishes  His  children  to  feel.  Whatever  creation  has  given  Him 
pleasure.  He  repeats  it  in  all  worlds,  that  it  may  give  all  plea- 
sure. Whatever  influences  have  thrilled  Him  sweetly  and 
purely,  He  pours  out  like  a  flowing  current  into  all  hearts  and 
upon  all  souls.  So  God,  in  things  social,  in  things  esthetic,  in 
things  spiritual,  shares  His  joy  with  His  children;  so  they 
enter  into  His  joy ;  so  they  become  like  Him,  liot  merely  in  the 
results  of  character,  but  in  the  force  and  stimulants  which  pro- 
duced the  results. 

Well,  this  principle  of  sharing  the  good  things  of  His  nature 
and  state  with  man,  made  man  blessed  at  birth.  He  gave  to 
His  child  His  likeness.  That  which  pure  motherhood  longs 
for, — to  bestow  all  that  itself  has  of  beauty  and  capacity  upon 
the  child,  God  eff*ected.  For  man  was  born  in  His  image,  and 
this  "  image  "  refers  not  to  the  similitude  of  the  outward,  but 
to  the  similitude  of  the -inward.  The  brightness  and  buoyancy, 
the  charm  and  sweetness,  the  strength  and  pliancy  of  the  divine 
moods  and  dispositions  are  traceable  in  man. 
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The  clean-cut  outlines  of  the  infinite  beauty,  the  fine  sym- 
metrical shaping  of  divine  dispositions,  are  often  perceivable  in 
those  that  are  born  to-day.  The  face  is  shrunken,  and  the  eyes 
lack  lustre.  But  now  and  then  the  fervour  and  flush  of  the 
Divine  gleam  come  into  them,  and  over  the  shrivelled  features 
softening  the  edged  lines,  is  poured  the  flush  of  the  original 
bloom. 

Now,  out  of  God  man  took  one  mood  or  capacity,  and  He 
took  it  more  strongly  than  any  other, — the  capacity  of  happi- 
ness. The  joy  of  which  the  human  nature  is  capable  is  simply 
marvellous.  The  fact  that  all  the  brutality  and  coarseness  and 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  world  have  never  been  able  to  stop 
the  laughter  of  the  world,  is  the  profoundest  demonstration 
that  the  gleeful  and  mirthful  element  is  absolutely  ineradicable 
in  man.  The  pleasures  of  which  human  beings  are  capable, 
who  shall  declare  them  ?  The  joys  that  are  known  and  the  joys 
that  are  hidden,  who  may  tabulate  ?  Who  may  give  the  appro- 
priate touch  to  each  of  the  many  strings  with  which  we  are 
chorded,  and  call  forth  its  associate  sound  ?  What  player  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  master  all  the  stops  and  put  the  fitting 
pressure  on  each  key  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  human 
mechanism  whose  registry  of  notes  embraces  the  whole  scale 
of  sound?  No  such  player  has  ever  been  found.  In  the 
midst  of  the  highest  glee  you  feel  that  there  is  a  finer  mirthful- 
ness  lying  latent  in  your  laughter.  Underneath  the  sweetest 
smile  you  sense  a  movement  too  subtle  for  the  lips  in  their 
present  stage  of  education  to  express.  For  smiling  is  only  the 
sunshine  on  the  white  cloud  and  not  the  sun  itself.  The 
capacity  of  the  soul  is  too  great  to  be  expressed  in  speech  or 
look.  The  heart  is  warmer  than  the  flush  on  the  cheek. 
Affection  is  more  glorious  than  the  splendour  of  the  eyes.  The 
face  of  this  capacity  is  too  large  for  the  mirror  to  reflect.  All 
motions,  all  words,  all  looks,  fail  to  articulate  it.  We  are 
therefore  hidden,  as  it  were,  from  ourselves.  Like  an  instru- 
ment which  knows  not  what  sweet  sounds  are  in  it,  only  as  it  is 
played  upon,  so  we  know  nothing  of  ourselves,  of  our  inward 
harmonies,  of  the  latent  ecstacies  of  our  unfelt  joys,  only  as  life 
plays  on  us,  and  makes  us  resound  with  its  miraculous  touchy 
Eternity  is.  the  only  mirror  into  which  man  can  look  and  see 
his  features  truly  reflected. 

,  Now,  failure,  to  such  a  being,  is  sharpest  pain.  There  is  na 
sharper  sting  than  that  inner  mortification  which  follows  palpable 
and  conclusive  defeat  There  is  no  agony  more  intense  than 
that  which  accompanies  the  hungering  of  an  inner  want,  for 
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which  there  is  no  food  •  or  if  there  be  food,  fate  hangs  it  too 
high  for  its  seeking  hand  to  grasp.  If  we- were  made  to  need 
little  or  feel  our  needs  lightly,  it  were  different ;  but  human 
nature,  especially  in  its  higher  ranges,  is  made  with  so  many 
needs,  and  these  needs  are  so  imperative,  that  their  supply  or 
denial  changes  the  complexion  of  one*s  life.  The  body  must 
have  bread  and  water,  or  it  will  die ;  and  it  can  be  limited  by 
starvation  through  all  the  grades  of  power,  from  fulness  of 
vigour  to  inability  to  breathe.  The  soul  must  also  have  food 
or  it  will  die.  There  is  an  atmosphere  which  is  necessary  for 
its  life.  There  is  nourishment  it  must  haye  op  it  will  faint 
Hope,  faith,  love, — no  soul  can  live  without  these.  Not  only 
must  it  have  these,  but  it  must  have  those  delightful  and 
exalting  exercises  that  grow  out  of  these.  To  fail  in  any  action 
to  which  you  have  been  prompted  by  hope,  inspired  by  faith^ 
or  impelled  by  affection,  is  to  experience  such  a  positive  shock 
that  your  whole  system  is  rudely  jarred  by  it;  a  shock  by  the 
concussion  of  which  some  of  the  finest  natures  in  the  world 
have  been  shivered  into  fragments.  The  essential  greatness  of 
the  human  constitution  is  proven  by  its  endurance.  The  strain 
which  one  can  be  put  to,  the  prolonged  tension  which  the 
nature  will  bear  without  parting,  and  which  it  will  recover  from 
when  the  tension  is  intermitted,  reveals  how  divinely  elastic  it 
is.  What  burdens  men  have  lived  under  !  What  deprivations 
women  have  borne !  What  disappointments,  what  vexations, 
what  blighting  of  hopes,  what  pain  of  unsatisfied  longing,  what 
shame  of  self-acknowledged  failure  men  and  women  have  en- 
dured !  But,  although  they  were  too  capable  to  die,  too  strong 
to  be  killed,  no  tongue  can  describe  the  pain  they  felt  And 
this  thing  stands  out  evident :  that  only  He  who  made  the  ca- 
pacity can  gauge  its  suffering. 

But  the  loss  which  comes  to  a  person  affects  not  only  the 
person,  but  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  Whatever  the 
individual  loses  the  community  loses.  Pleasure  and  suffering, 
success  and  failure,  have  communal  relations.  The  whole 
world  loses  something  from  every  individual  loss.  Men  are  not 
isolate.  Their  tendency  is  to  group  and  fiock  and  mingle  their 
lives.  They  thus  become  interwoven- in  sympathy.  Society  is 
not  a  fabric  composed  of  myriads  of  threads,  it  is  a  fabric 
composed  of  myriads  of  nerves,  and  they  inter-communicate 
sensation  of  whatever  kind.  Touch  roughly  the  surface  of 
any  one  nerve  and  all  the  adjoining  nerves  contract  in  unison 
with  it.  We  thus  interact  upon  each  other.  Currents  of  in- 
fluence do  not  lodge  in  us,  they  are  charged  through  us  into 
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others  and  so  shock  and  thrill  are  passed  along  indefinitely. 
When  the  sky  is  darkened  all  faces  are  in  shadow,  and  when  the 
joy  of  any  life  is  obscured,  all  surrounding  lives  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gloom.  In  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness 
the  happiness  of -every  life  is  represented.  In  the  sum  total  of 
human  grief  the  sorrows  of  our  lives  are  surely  placed.  Each 
individual  member  of  the  race,  by  the  law  of  communication 
which  prevails  in  the  race,  has  thus  •  contributed  to  the  expe- 
riences of  the  race.  And  the  failure  or  success  of  the  one  is 
thus  connected  with  the  failure  or  success  of  the  many.  What- 
ever, therefore,  hurts  one,  hurts  alL  To  laugh  with  those  that 
laugh  and  weep  with  those  that  weep,  is  not  obedience  to  a 
technical  injunction,  it  is  only  the  natural  sequence  of  that 
normal  action  which  follows  the  apprehension  of  our  sympathetic 
connection  with  humanity.  Wherever  we  find  bravery,  wherever 
patience,  wherever  sublimity  of  purpose,  wherever  moral  worth, 
there  we  find  our  own  selves  in  those  expressions  of  ourselves 
that  are  kindred  to  these  qualities.  We  are  thus  literally  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages.  If  we  be  but  large  enough  and  finely  sen- 
sitive enough  to  apprehend  it  we  communicate  with  all  grief 
and  all  joy, — not  only  that  which  humanity  has  felt,  but  also 
that  which  humanity  is  yet  to  feel.  For  the  experiences  of  the 
perfect  nature  are  perspective  as  well  as  retrospective.  True 
sympathy  looks  both  behind  and  before,  and  within  her  re- 
flecting orbs  can  be  seen  the  gloom  aind  brightness  of  all  the  . 
past,  the  sunshine  and  darkness  of  all  the  future.  This  sym- 
pathetic connection  of  the  Christ  with  all  humanity  made  Him 
able  to  sense  the  universal  experience  of  humanity;  yea,  so 
fully  and  completely  that  the  Scripture  is  ,true  when  it  declares 
**  surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows."  In 
Him  the  race  stood  incorporate. 

I  wish  you  to  observe  ihat  the  cause  of  many  failures,  made 
by  men  and  women  in  life  is  not  due  to  anything  in  them  which 
they  could  avoid,  but  rather  to  conditions  and  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  They  may  have  represented 
a  class  of  power  uncalled  for  by  their  age.  Their  ambition  niay 
have  been  of  too  noble  a  sort  for  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 
Their  peculiar  talents  may  have  brought  them  into  antagonism  | 

with  their  generation.     Ultimately,  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  ' 

it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  varied  and  liberal  and  noble  enough 
to  employ  all  human  talents  and  give  the  divinest  gifts  of  man 
a  field  of  exercise ;  but  this  has  never  been  the  case,  and  is  not 
to-day.  Hundreds  of  gifted  men  and  women  to-day  are 
despised  and  rejected  of  men  because  men  are  not  sufficiently 
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civilised  ;  society  is  not  sufficiently  cultured  to  appreciate  their 
power  or  utilise  their,  ability.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  to-day  worth  nothing  to  society  because  society  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  worth  anything  to  it.  The  gift  of  song  is 
worthless  unless  the  populace  are  sufficiently  cultured  in  their 
tastes  to  appreciate  the  charms  of  music  That  fine  equipment 
of  intellect  known  as  statesmanship  is  held  in  no  esteem  by 
barbarians.  Knowledge  of  laws,  usage  and  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  nations  and  of  men,  must  precede  the  entrance  of  states- 
manship and  prepare  the  way  for  the  statesman.  The  poet 
and  artist  are  unknown  to  the  cannibal  tribes,  and  so  through 
all  stages  of  human  development  you  will  observe  the  law 
prevails  that  it  is  the  condition  of  things  around  the  individual 
which  creates  or  forbids  the  opportunity  without  which  his  gifts 
and  powers  are  vain. 

You  see,  therefore,  how  the  failure  of  the  finest  individualism 
of  any  age  is  often  owing  to  the  narrow  civilisation  of  the  age 
which  does  not  demand  nor  admit  the  fine  forces  which  it  re- 
presents. The  Jewish  civilisation  had  no  room  for  Jesus,  and 
therefore  it  rejected  Him.  Evea  its  religious  orders  branded 
the  spirit  of  all  religion  as  a  "  blasphemer."  Greece  could  not 
endure  Socrates,  and  finally  silenced  him  by  poison.  The 
Roman  empire,  with  all  its  literary  finish  and  profound  honouring 
of  sanctity,  could  give  to  Epictetus  no  finer  reward  than  the 
grade  of  a  slave.  England,  two  centuries  back,  could  not 
tolerate  Bunyan,  but  consigned  the  immortal  dreamer  to  the 
cell  of  a  common  prison.'  And  even  America,  twenty  years 
ago,  could  give  to  such  a  brave  man  and  true  child  of  her  in- 
stitutions as  old  John  Brown  no  higher  chance  of  immortality 
than  that  which  a  culprit  gets  from  the  level  of  the  gallows. 
What  shall  I  say  of  Paul,  five  times  beaten  with  "  forty  stripes, 
save  one ; "  of  Galileo,  persecuted  even  to  the  edge  of  the  rack, 
for  revealing  unto  generations  the  sublimest  discovery  in  natural 
science  ever  made  by  man  ;  of  poor  Chatterton,  the  poet,  dying 
on  his  pallet  of  straw,  with  all  England  rolling  in  wealth  around 
him  ;  of  Goodyear,  despised  and  traduced  by  his  very  neigh- 
bours, because  of  a  perseverance  which  finally  gave  unto  the 
race  a  creation  which  enriched*  the  common  stock  of  human 
comfort.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  all  that  multitude  that  died 
at  the  stake,  that  fell  in  battle,  that  perished  in  dungeons,  that 
were  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  of  that  multitude  of 
choice  spirits  fron\  Abel  down  to  Christ,  and  from  Christ  to 
our  own  time,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, — do  they  not 
all  illustrate  the  failures  that  come  to  the  finest  individualism  of 
the  world,  because  the  world  is  not  ready  to  receive  them  ? 
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One  of  the  highest  objects  of  those  who  shape  our  civih'sation 
to-day  should  be  so  to  enlarge  it  and  liberalise  it  that  talent  in 
all  its  diversity,  and  genius  in  all  its  moods,  and  ability  in  all  its 
countless  phases  of  expression,  should  not  only  be  tolerated  but 
called  for  and  encouraged.  To  this  end,  trade  should  be 
generous  and  not  cruel  in  its  competitions.  The  learned  pro- 
fessions should  be  tolerant  and  pacific  toward  such  as  search  for 
new  data,  and  inaugurate  new  rules  of  investigation  and  practice. 
Wealth  should  be  liberal  in  its  patronage  of  art,  the  public 
should  be  diverse  in  its  fashions  and  amusements.  The  church 
should  be  sympathetic  with  progress  and  catholic  in  its  chari- 
ties. We  should  make  a  place  and  create  a  work  for  every  man 
in  America.  No  matter  how  eccentric  a  man  may  be;  no 
matter  how  feeble ;  no  matter  how  idiosyncratic,  our  civilisation 
should  be  broad  enough  and  varied  enough  to  utilise  in  its 
service  and  ornamentation  every  grain  and  atom  of  ability  God 
has  given  him.  For  that  is  the  highest  civilisation  which  most 
fully  utilises  human  power,  employs  human  talent,  practicalises 
all  gifts,  and  in  this  way  builds  up  human  character. 

Now  the  finest  consolation  man  can  find  in  view  of  his 
failures,  of  whatever  sort,  and  arising  from  whatever  cause,  is 
bom  to  him  from  the  thought -of  his  immortality.     This  faith 
has  been  in  all  ages,  and  to  all  noble  men,  the  one  blessed 
solace  which  has  never  failed  them  in  the  midst  of  their  losses, 
their  deprivations  and  their  afflictions.     The  Christy  looking 
forward  into  the  ages  ahead,  from  the  summit  of  His  cross,  saw 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied.     Galileo,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  spiteful  priests,  felt  that  beneath  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  the  inquisition  chamber,  the  earth  did  move ;  and  that 
his  mighty  assertion  would  some  day  stand  vindicated  in  human 
knowledge.     Bunyan  knew  that  in  the  heavenly  country  of 
which  he  dreamed  so  gloriously,  he  would  find  something  better 
than  an  English  prison  in  which  to  live, — even  a  celestial  man- 
sion.    John  Brown,  gazing  from  the  platform  of  the  scaffold  at 
the  blue  sky  overhead,  felt  that  somewhere  within  the  pure 
depths  into  which  he  gazed, — ^somewhere  above  the  white  cloud 
and  the  rolling  sun, — he  should  find  a  country  were  slaves  were 
not ;  and  gallows,  as  a  return  for  righteousness,  were  unknown. 
And  so,  of  all  those  who,  by  the  conditions  of  their  age,  or  of 
their  lives,  have  been  denied  on  earth  the  fulfilment  of  their  as- 
pirations, there  are  none  that  have  not  been  upheld,  living  and 
dying,  by  the  sublime  conviction,  that  withip  themselves, — yes, 
in  their  immortality — they  had  the  germ  from  which  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  should  ripen  the  perfect  fruitage  of  their  noblest 
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aspiration.  On  thjs  their  souls  fed,  while  their  bodies  starved. 
On  this  they  builded  hopes  in  the  midst  of  their  despair.  From 
this  as  from  the  breath  of  God  they  inhaled  inspiration;  and  by 
it  at  death  they  were  lifted,  as  on  mighty  vans,  by  airy  and 
triumphant  motion,  until  they  stood  in  the  light  of  His  approval^ 
and  the  glory  of  His  presence.  Hail,  and  thrice  hail  to  a  faith 
that  brings  to  man  in  his  despondency  the  hopes  of  an  angel, 
and  gives  to  him  in  his  peril  the  courage  of  a  god  ! 

But  why  should  I  speak  of  this  faith  and  the  consequent  con- 
solation of  it  as  of  the  past ;  or  mention  it  as  a  sun  that  had  set,, 
and  which  had  taken  at  its  decline  its  illumination  from  the  sky, 
when  its  indescribable  comfort  still  sustains  human  hearts,  and 
the  glory  of  its  meridian  light  is  spread  abroad  through  all  the 
world.  The  ancients  no  more  needed  the  help  of  this  faith 
than  do  we ;  for  society  is  still  inharmonious,  civilisation  is  still 
narrow,  religion  is  still  intolerant,  and  the  groans  of  those  who- 
fail  to  reach  what  they  desire,  and  receive  what  they  deserve, 
are  heard  on  all  sides.  Tell  me  not  of  graves  where  bodies 
sleep  as  symbolic  of  human  grief,  for  I  can  point  you  to  sadder 
places  than  graves  of  flesh  and  blood;  even  to  those  spots 
where  hope  lies  dead,  where  courage  reeled  and  fell  in  mortal 
faint,  where  faith  in  heaven  and  man  expired,  where  even  love^ 
with  one  mighty  moan,  lay  down  and  died.  Find  the  year,  the 
month,  the  day,  the  hour,  when  such  bereavement  came  to 
you,  and  plant  your  willows  there  and  build  the  broken  column ; 
for  there,  enveloping  it  in  gloom,  hangs  the  shadow  of  the  true 
death. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a  spirit  of  fine  fibre,  under 
such  pressure  of  disappointment  and  failure  and  lack  as  the 
world  puts  upon  it,  can  live,  and  that  is  by  looking  at  our  earth 
life  as  in  no  sense  definitive  of  our  future  destiny.  There  must 
be  a  change  in  the  mode  and  condition  of  their  life,  or  life  to 
many  would  be  a  curse.  Things  must  be  readjusted  somewhere 
ahead,  for  we  know  that  the  imperfections  of  the  present  cannot 
be  carried  indefinitely  into  the  future ;  for  the  righteous  cannot 
suffer  always;  and  the  good  and  the  pure  cannot  be  full  of 
heartache  for  ever.  We  must  look  upon  this  life  on  earth,  there- 
fore, as  only  an  initial  experience ;  as  only  a  starting  point ; 
as  only  the  time  in  which  our  natures  by  their  growth  are  to 
develop  their  tendencies,  confirm  their  affinities,  and  make 
evident  their  needs,  to  the  end  that  our  eternal  grade,  fashion 
of  our  exercise,  and  character  of  our  companionship  may  be  so 
appointed  at  death  as  to  make  us  happiest,  and  so  most  glorify 
God. 
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Here,  then,  we  are  going  to  school.  Now  sorrow  is  our 
teacher,  now  want,  now  disappointment,  now  faihire ;  but,  who- 
ever be  our  teacher,  we  are  learning,  we  are  being  disciplined, 
we  are  ascertaining  the  sources  of  happiness,  and  finding  what 
that  water  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  which,  being  once 
tasted  banishes  thirst  from  the  tasting  lips  for  ever. 

The  future,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  all  you  that  need  con- 
solation, is  bright  with  the  sunrise  light  of  expectation.  To  all 
pure  longing,  to  all  holy  cravings,  to  all  Divine  up-reaching  of 
our  natures,  there  must  somewhere,  sometime,  in  the  eternities 
ahead,  be  answer  and  fulfilment.  There  is  a  beach  somewhere 
and  a  harbour  for  all  buffeted  barks.  Pray  in  hope,  therefore, 
but  do  not  expect  the  answer  to  come  in  the  prompt,  instan- 
taneous, technical  style  that  ignorant  piety  teaches  you  to 
believe ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  pray  and  have  not,  and  your 
mouths  will  be  filled  with  the  ashes  of  disappointment.  For 
know,  that  the  times  are  out  of  joint  and  society  is  wrongly 
constructed ;  and  because  of  the  social  and  moral  anarchy  and 
chaos  around  you,  your  suffering  and  your  wants,  from  which, 
through  prayer,  you  seek  to  be  delivered,  come;  and  God 
cannot  deliver  you  from  these  by  specific  provision  but  by 
general  redemptive  arrangement  The  anarchy  must  be  reduced 
to  order ;  the  chaos  taught  the  uses  and  made  to  feel  the  force 
of  law ;  the  imperfect  organisation  of  society  be  supplanted  by 
the  perfect,  or  ever  you  can  be  delivered  in  this  life  from  the 
pains  and  miseries  incident  to  its  false  and  unholy  construction. 
This  is  why  men  pray  and  have  not.  This  is  why  women  suffer 
and  find  no  relief  Their  answer  to  their  prdying  and  their 
longing  implies  a  change  in  the  structure  of  surrounding  society 
into  which  they  are  framed  as  a  part,  which  cannot  be  effected 
at  once,  but  which  the  Spirit,  through  change  of  custom,  law 
and  habit,  and  by  a  gradual  transition  of  the  world  from  old  to 
new,  can,  at  last,  after  ages  of  evolution  and  growth,  accomplish. 
Then,  and  there,  in  that  final  civilisation,  whose  foundation  was 
laid  in  Christ,  but  whose  superstructure  we  have  not  learned  as 
yet  how  to  fashion, — whose  dome  will  reflect  the  light,  and 
whose  pinnacle  will  penetrate  the  sky  of  some  remote  age, — 
then  and  there,  in  that  perfect  civilisation  in  which  the  rights  of 
all  are  acknowledged,  the  services  of  all  properly  employed,  the 
tastes  of  all  respected,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  to  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  protected ;  then  and  there,  I  say, 
will  be  found  the  fulfilment  of  every  prayer  for  mail  and  the 
glory  of  God,  breathed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Look,  therefore,  ye  who  long  and  lack,  ye  who  pray  and 
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receive  not,  at  that  vast  future  which  men  call  eternity,  for  the 
answer  to  your  prayers.  That  answer  is  there  waiting  for  you. 
You  will  find  it  organised  into  the  structure  of  that  future  society, 
— embodied  in  its  laws,  expressed  in  its  customs,  and  individ- 
ualised in  its  liberties.  The  petitions  of  time  find  their  response 
in  eternity. 

You  see  then,  that  no  failure  is  really  failure  that  does  not  so 
affect  you  integrally  as  to  change  the  character  of  your  immor- 
tality. No  loss  of  property,  no  shrinkage,  of  your  fame,  no 
fading  of  mortal  beauty,  no  failure  to  carry  out  yoUr  plans,  no 
blow  which  dashes  the  full  cup  of  contented  life  from  your  lips, 
no  tormenting  deprivation,  no  defeat  of  purpose,  which  does 
not  so  affect  you  as  to  change  your  character  and  thereby  change 
your  destiny,  can  be  regarded  as  a  failure  by  your  soul.  For  I 
count  this  a  true  saying,  that  this  side  of  death  we  only  learn 
how  to  live,  and  what  we  want ;  only  develop  our  tastes,  as  it 
were,  and  sharpen  appetite  without  which  no  provision  is  sweet. 
So  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  we  only  know  how  to  live 
in  the  large,  sweet  fashion  the  angels  have,  until  we  die ;  and 
so  only  by  losing  our  life  do  we  find  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  is  not  what 
we  have  or  have  not,  but  what  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to 
have.  What  is  the  life  within  ?  What  are  the  wants  which  we 
are  educating  ourselves  to  feel  ?  What  are  the  longings  growing 
up  within  us?  What  are  those  things  which  are  already  es- 
sential to  our  happiness  ?  What  must  we  have  for  food  unless 
we  die  ?  Do  we  feel  the  heavenly  preparation  going  on  within 
our  souls  as  we  move  toward  that  point  of  our  career  where 
heaven  must  begin  if  it  begin  to  us  at  all  ?  Let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  Let  us  be  searching  in  our  inquiry.  Let  us  be 
careful  lest  we  miss  the  perfect  bloom  in  that  far  off  world 
J)ecause  we  planted  not  the  seed  of  it  in  this.  Eternity  will  give 
us  no  new  faculties,  will  beget  no  new  longings.  It  will  only 
give  full  exercise  to  the  faculties  we  now  have,  and  satisfy  the 
.  longing  we  take  with  us  when  we  enter  it. 

Rise,  therefore,  rise  to  the  level  of  those  high  experiences 
whose  result  in  the  character  is  preparation  for  the  heavenly 
world.  Lift  your  planning,  your  loving  and  your  doing  to  the 
line  which  wisdom,  with  careful  finger,  has  snapped  for  you  to 
edge  the  plan  of  your  life  by.  Let  us  all  come  up  and  live  on 
this  surface  which  is  parallel  with  *the  horizon  of  the  divine  in- 
junctions. Keep  your  manhood ;  keep  your. womanhood ;  keep 
30ur  generous  impulses ;  keep  your  integrity ;  keep  the  catho- 
licity of  your  sympathies ;  keep  your  affections  \  keep  your  faith ; 
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keep  warm  within  you  your  love  for  God  and  man ;  keep  all 
these,  I  say,  and  whatever  is  kindred  to  these,  and  no  failure  in 
things  different  from  these  will  be  regarded  as  failure  by  you 
when  you  stand,  with  eyes  from  which  the  scales  have  fallen, 
in  the  light  of  the  eternal  world. 

Immortality !  thou  mighty,  and  majestic  thought,  did  I  but 
know  where  man  first  saw  the  unfolding  glory  of  thy  conception, 
how  gladly  would  I  journey  until  I  came  to  that  sacred  spot ! 
There  would  I  build  my  altar  and  there  worship  the  invisible 
Spirit  that  breathed  the  inspiration  which  gave  thee  birth  into 
the  soul  of  man.  Here,  I  would  say,  did  man  begin  to  live. 
Here  death  was  vanquished.  Here  the  terrors  of  the  grave 
were  dissipated.  Here  human  grief  found  perfect  consolation. 
Here  life  received  its  definition,  and  here,  too,  love  Was  wedded 
to  eternity. 

Immortality !  supreme  fact  of  man's  existence ;  how  shall  I 
picture  thee,  or  unto  what  canst  thou  be  likened?  Thou  art 
like  the  sky  when  the  sun  stands  in  mid  heaven ;  large  as  man's 
vision  can  compass,  grave  with  the  solemnity  of  thy  vastness, 
and  bright  with  the  smile  of  a  Spirit  whose  benignancy  is  eternal. 
No  wonder  that  the  ancients  called  thee  the  father  of  their  gods. 
No  wonder  that  they  braced  their  souls  for  battle  with  thy 
majestic  inspirations.  No  wonder  that  they  opened  with  sword 
and  cup  a  path  for  their  mighty  spirits  out  of  the  hazard  of 
dubious  war  into  the  sure  grandeur  of  thy  everlasting  peace. 
Descend,  Great  Spirit,  and  brood  upon  our  souls  this  day ! 
Hover  with  thy  invisible  wings  above  this  audience  and  bring 
to  birth  within  us  moods  solemn,  grand  and  majestic  as  thyself^ 
that  we  may  be  lifted  above  the  level  of  sordid  pleasures,  above 
the  plane  of  mortal  trouble,  above  the  disappointments  that  vex 
us  here,  to  that  calm  altitude  of  joy  and  hope  and  faith  where 
we  can  grasp  the  Almighty  Hand,  and  by  it  be  led  upward  and 
upward,  for  ever  more. 


MAN'S  FUTURE  DESTINY. 

" Then  said  one  unto  Him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?  And  he 
said  unto  them  :  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able." — Ltike  xiii.  23,  24. 

I  AM  frank  enough  to  say,  at  the  start,  that  I  do  not  propose 
to-day  to  join  in  the  discussion,  now  so  popular,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  :  for,  touching  the  discus- 
sion in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  wicked  after  they  have 
passed  from  their  present  bodies,  I  confess  that  I  am  little 
interested  in  it.  The  apparent  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
clamorous  treatment  is  not  of  so  weighty  a  character  as  to  con- 
stitute in  me  a  sense  of  obligation  as  a  public  teacher,  or  any  ' 
especial  interest  as  a  personal  human  being.  Whether  the 
wicked,  as  they  continue  to  live,  shall  live  as  they  do  now,  in 
conjunction  with  the  good ;  or  whether  they  shall  b^  confined 
to  their  own  companionship,  and  whether,  if  so,  the  locality  of 
that  companionship  will  be  fixed,  I  know  not.  Much  less  do 
I  know  in  reference  to  what  seems  to  me  a  far  weightier  problem, 
whether  the  punishment  for  sin  shall  be  inflicted  by  Supreme 
Power,  or  be  self-inflicted.  Whether  the  relation  of  weaker 
spirits  to  a  stronger  spirit  is  the  same  as  weaker  bodies  hold  to 
a  stronger  body,  is  also  a  question  I  dp  not  attempt  to  decide. 

I  may  be  lacking  in  my  moral  structure,  but  I  am  so  made 
that  such  questions  do  not  interest  me.  Indeed,  the  entire 
future  interests  me  less  than  the  present,  for  I  know  that  the 
•present  decides  the  future.  I  look  iiot  anxiously  beyond  the 
light  of  the  present  day.  I  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Whether  that  morrow  is  to  be  a  fraction  of  eterhity,  I  know  not, 
and — I  say  it  with  reverence — I  care  not.  To  me  a  fraction  of 
eternity  is  no  more  solemn  than  a  fraction  of  time.  Life  here 
is  no  less  consequential  than  life  there.  The  laws  by  which  I  • 
should  govern  th.e  outgoings  of  my  powers  are  the  same  to-day 
as  they  will  be  to-morrow  and  for  ever.  Eternity  is,  therefore, 
neither  a  fear  nor  a  hope,  in  the  sense  of  a  stroke  that  shall 
swiftly  descend,  smiting  my  being  suddenly  downward  into 
abysms  of  distress,  or  of  hope  as  something  which  will  suddenly 
jump  me  up  to  the  apex  of  vital  possibilities.     Going,  out  of 
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this  present  body  into  another  will  not  affect  me  in  the  quality 
-  or  quantity  of  my  power.  If  I  am  wicked  when  I  go  out,  I 
shall  be  wicked  when  I  enter  in  ;  and  the  measure  of  goodness 
which  is  mine  as  I  depart  from  the  one  form,  will  accompany 
me  when  I  come  into  possession  of  the  other  form.  I  shall  be 
no  more  of  a  man  in  going  out  of  the  coffin  than  I  am  when  I 
shall  go  in ;  nor  shall  I  be  any  less.  For  I  shall  take,  all  my 
powers  with  me  in  my  decline,  as  the  sun  takes  all  his  beams 
with  him  in  his  setting.  And  I  shall  stand  in  the  unseen  world 
with  those  very  same  powers,  as  the  sun  beams  forth  the  same 
light  and  heat  when  he  makes  the  morning  of  a  new  hemisphere 
— the  evening  and  morning  of  the  same  day. 

Touching  the  locality  of  my  life  in  the  ages  ahead  I  am  also 
feverently  indifferent.  The  happiness  of  my  life  here  has  not 
depended  on  its  -surroundings.  I  have  slept  as  peacefully  in 
chambers  with  the  roughly  hewn  rafters  and.  roof-boards  in  sight 
as  I  have  in  chambers  whose  ceiling  was  loftier,  and  over  whose 
surface  Art  had  spread  her  finest  decorations.  I  have  eaten  at 
*  the  table  of  the  rich,  and  been  happy.  I  have  shared  the  poor 
man's  fare  with  equal  happiness.  I  have  seen  the  small  things 
of  life,  and  I  have  seen  the  larger,  and  I  find  that  my  happiness 
is  not  measured  by  the  character  of  my  surroundings,  but  by 
the  state  and  condition  of  my  own  nature.  Nor  have  I  any 
doubt  that  in  the  human  structure  is  such  sublime  force  that 
man  might  find  joy  even  in  pain,  and  yield  his  body  to  the 
fiames  as  men  seek  pleasant  couches.  The  songs  that  the  mar- 
tyrs have  sung  as  their  flesh  simmered  were  not  hypocritical. 
They  were  not  frauds,  as  they  burned.  They  show  us,  rather, 
how  little  is  the  body  and  how  great  is  the  being  that  inhabits 
it.  So  that  while  the  tenement  was  consumed,  even  to  ashes, 
the  tenant  went  out  of  it  with  a  bright  and  happy  face,  rejoicing 
at  his  escape.  I  have  no  need,  so  far  as  I  sense  the  needs  of 
my  future  being,  for  any  more  glorious  country  than  the  one  in 
which  I  have  lived.  The  skies  above  my  head,  and  the  earth 
beneath  my  feet;  and  the  ornamentation  of  either,  supply  my 
sense  of  beauty  abundantly.  The  present  light  by  which  I  see, 
and  the  orbs  with  which  I  behold,  satisfy  my  need  of  vision. 

My  senses  and  my  faculties  are  sufficient  to  mak6  a  heaven 
beyond  the  measure  of  whose  joy  I  ask  no  supernal  addition. 
Nor  do  I  demand  selected  companionship,  beyond  what  is  pos- 
sible for  each  individual  to  make  in  the  present  life.  I  do  not 
need  the  absence  of  painful  sights  as  a  condition  of  heaven ;  I 
even  find  that  in  relieving  the  pain  I  see  I  find  the  door  of 
heaven.      To  feed  the  motherless  bird  left  starving  by  cruel 
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chance  or  more  cruel  man  in  the  clamorous  nest ;  to  make,  out 
of  my  open  window  and  my  welcorning*room,  a  refuge  for  some 
poor  dove  flying  from  the  pursuing  hawk;  to  know  that  my 
writing  desk  has  become  its  altar  and  my  study  its  city  of  re- 
fuge ;  to  meet  a  cripple  on  the  street  when  in  mood  fine  enough 
to  share  the  contents  of  my  pocket  with  him,  even  though  I 
half  suspect  that  when  he  turns  the  corner  he'll  suddenly  lose 
his  lameness,  and  chuckle  at  the  success  of  the  deceit  he  prac- 
tised on  me, — still  I  go  on  the  same,  he  having  lost  in  getting 
and  I  having  gained  in  giving.  And  so  I  find  that  heaven  and 
hell  need  not  be  sundered  far, — need  not  be  separate  and  un- 
connected, but  can  exist  in  conjunction,  each  keeping  its  own 
character,  receiving  its  own  reward,  according  to  the  wise  say- 
ing, "  Even  as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 

So  I  say,  I  am  not  interested  to  know  whether  heaven  is 
a  place  more  beautiful  than  this  world,  because  this  world  is 
beautiful  enough  for  me.  Nor  am  I  interested  in  knowing 
whether  in  it  I  shall  be  any  ways  other  than  I  am ;  for  I  find 
my  present  equipment  of  faculty  and  sense  abundant.  Nor  do 
I  care  at  all  whether  the  bad  will  be  banished  from  me  and  the 
good  alone  meet  and  mingle  there ;  for  here,  where  the  good 
and  wicked  meet  and  mingle  I  perceive  that  the  good  are  happy, 
or  might  be  so  if  they  were  but  good  enough,  and  therefore  am 
rather  anxious  to  become  so  good  that  I  may  dominate  wick- 
edness and  make  myself  so  far  master  of  my  surroundings  that 
it  shall  have  no  power  to  disturb  my  peace,  but  my  life  shall  be 
rather  like  a  sea  in  whose  depths  no  wrecks  lie,  and  in  which 
no  rotten  thing  and  no  deadness  is,  and  upon  whose  surface 
the  surrounding  atmospheres  have  not  power  to  pour  a  gust  or 
gale.  At  least,  such  a  state  seems  a  heaven  that  might  meet 
the  measure  of  modest  ambition,  and  to  a  modest  measure  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  for  man  to  keep  himself.  Contentment 
with  the  less,  yea,  contentment  even  with  the  least,  may  be  a 
shorter  road  to  heaven  than  ambitious  dreams  of  celestial  exul- 
tation. The  Saviour  said  "  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things ;  God  will  make  you  ruler  ov^r  many  things.  Enter  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'*  What  was  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ?  This, 
perhaps :  Contentment  with  His  earthly  lot. 

My  feeling,  therefore,  is,  that  since  the  resurrection, — since 
Jesus  came  out  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  same  or  like  body 
with  which  He  entered  into  it,  with  the  same  faculties  and 
senses, — the  future  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  question  to  dis- 
cuss ;  both  because  of  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not 
know.      We  know  enough  to  know  that  the  changes  which 
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death  mak^s  will  not  be  very  considerable.  As  the  man  is  at 
night  so  shall  he  be  in  the  morning,  although  when  the  sun  set 
he  was  living  in  a  mortal  body,  and  when  it  rose  he  had  left 
the  mortal  body  and  was  living  in  an  imn;iortal  body.  But  the 
going  out  of  a  house  gives^  no  right  of  inference  that  the  man 
who  goes  out  is  affected  in  the  least  by  the  act,  and  the  body 
can  seem  to  no  one  who  discerns  between  flesh  and  spirit  any- 
thing more  than  a  house  in  which  a  man  lives. 

The  Christ  said  :  "  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me.'*  And  to  that. saying  this,  among  other  applications  might 
be  given;  that  when  from  the  ^epth  of  the  grave — from  the  depth 
of  mortal  and  perishable  life  He  was  lifted  to  the  level  of  im- 
perishable life,  He  did  indeed  liff  all  men  to  that  same  level. 
To-day,  then,  we  are  living  in  knowledge,  not  on  the  level  ot 
the  life  that  had  no  resurrection,  but  on  the  level  of  resurrected 
life — and  that  means  on  the  level  of  a  knowledge  such  as  for- 
bids the  majority  of  the  speculations  in  which  the  ancients  in- 
dulged. The  occupation  of  the  old  poets  and  philosophers 
is  gone ;  for  their  stock  in  trade  consisted  in  a  mystery  which 
is  a  mystery  no  longer.  And  the  mystery  which  was,  but  is  no 
longer,  was  the  mystery  of  death  and  the  mystery  of  the  grave 
— a  two-fold  mystery  constituting  a  globe  of  darkness^  both 
l\emispheres  of  which  are  to-day  open  to  the  light ;  for  to-day 
tliere  is  no  speculation  as  to  what  dying  does  to  man  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  his  equipment.  For  we  know  that  it  does  nothing 
to  him  at  all.  Nor  is  the  grave  a  mystery  so  far  as  it  regards 
the  retention  of  man's  powers,  for  we  know  that  the  sods, 
though  they  be  heavy  and  heavily  stamped,  cannot  retain  be- 
neath their  smothering  pressure  the  least  remnant  of  man's 
power.  Standing  on  the  level  of  resurrected  life,  our  eyes  are 
lifted  high  enough  to"  look  above  and  beyond  the  mound  of 
the  grave ;  and  to  them  has  come  a  reinforcement  of  energy 
which  enables  them  to  penetrate,  with  apprehensive  glances, 
the  old  time  impenetrable  darkness  of  death.  We  know,  I 
say,  that  death  destroys  no  power,  and  we  know  that  the  grave 
imprisons  no  faculty ;  but  that  the  man  who  was  yesterday,  is 
to-day,  though  vanished  from  mortal  sight.  And  the  man  that 
is  to-day  seen  or  unseen  by  mortal  eyes  will  be  for  ever ;  at 
least  to  me  the  blessed  fact  of  man's  continuance  indefinitely, 
seems  established  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  beyond  attack — 
yea,  beyond  suspicion. 

I  said  in  a  previous  discourse  that  Jesus  in  His  life  and 
teachings  revealed  three  things,  that  is,  made  three  things 
patent :  first,  that    God  is  a   Spirit ;   second,    that  man  is  a 
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spirit;  and  third, — which  comes,  perhaps,  as  much  in  the 
way  of  inference  as  revelation — that  man  has  a  destiny — an 
endless  destiny. 

I  can  conceive  of  a  body  perishing;  for  a  body  does  not 
consist  of  atoms  only.  Atoms  do  not  fnakc  a  body ;  but  atoms 
brought  into  conjunction — atoms  put  into  a  form,  a  shape, 
a  figure — atoms  which  are  held  together  by  forces  which 
make  them  structural,  organic,  individual ;  atoms  thus  brought 
together  and  organised,  become  a  body.  And  when  the 
force  which  has  called  them  from  chaotic  separateness  into 
conjunction :  the  force  which  has  organised  the  non-organic, 
and  to  mere  substance  given -a  new  definition  by  associating 
it  with  dominant  power — when  this  force  quits  tiie  structure 
which  it  has  compelled;  what  more  natural,  what  more  .in- 
evitable than  that  the  structure  should  disintegrate,  fall  apart 
— member  quitting  its  hold, on  member — and  return  back 
through  natural  lapses  to  its  original,  independent,  unas- 
sociated,  unvital,  atomic  condition?  Yes,  I  can  conceive, 
that  bodies  should  perish. 

But  between  body  and  soul  is  such  a  gap  of  difference, — be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit  is  such  an  horizon  distance  in  quality, — 
that  I  cannot  conceive  that  what  is  naturally  and  truthfully 
predicated  of  the  one  can  with  any  justice  be  predicated  of  the 
other.  Spirit  is  the  ultimate,  supreme  significance  of  the  uni- 
verse. Spirit  is  the  original  and  eternal  motive  and  impulse  of 
all  that  is  knowable  and  existent.  No  mind  has  ever  been  so 
embruted  as  to  refuse  its  faith  either  in  its  enthronement  or  its 
eternity.  .  At  the  end  of  the  shortest  perspective  into  which 
men*s  limited  knowledge  looks  has  been  an  effuligence, — an 
effulgence  that  shone  through  all  annals  of  time  and  cycles  of 
eternity.  Not  knowing  their  connection  with  it ;  not  knowing 
that  they  themselves  were  beams  from  its  shadowless  orb,  men 
through  ignorance  have  supposed  that  the  light  that  they  them- 
selves were  might  be  extinguished.  But  to  us  who  have  the 
knowledge  of  our  connection  with  this  deathless  Life ;  we  who 
have  the  knowledge  that  we  are  offsprings  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
as  children  are  off*springs  of  their  parents, — heirs  of  a  common 
nature, — who  of  us  can  suppose  that  we  shall  die?  What 
casualty,  what  shock,  what  overthrow  can  come  to  us  who  are 
not  subject  to  the  ruin  or  the  action  of  those  causes  of  ruin 
which  stand  related  to  material  structures  ?  Can  you  deliver  a 
blow  at  the  sunbeam  ?  Can  you  stab  a  fragrance  ?  Can  you 
penetrate  with  a  dagger  the  bosom  of  the  atmosphere  so  that  it 
shall  collapse  ?    What  blow  or  shock  can  spirit  receive  from 
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powers  earthly,  powers  infernal,  or  powers  supernal  ?  Are  we 
not  shut  in  to  this  conclusion,  then  :  That  if  man  is  spirit  his 
destiny  is  placed  beyond  a  peradventure  ? 

Indeed,  the  annihilation  of  life  is  against  the  analogies  of  the 
universe.  There  is  no  evidence,  even,  that  the  lowest  grade  of 
matter  is  perishable.  You  can  disintegrate  its  structural  forma- 
tions ;  you  can  resolve  it  back  to  its  constituent  elements  and 
make  it  volatile  and  invisible ;  but  the  pound  of  matter  is  a 
pound  still,  and  when  you  have  done  the  most  you  may  to 
destroy  it,  from  the  protection  of  its  invisibility  into  which  you 
have  driven  it  for  refuge  it  laughs  its  satire  back  upon  you. 
There  is  no  evidence,  I  say,  that  power  exists  of  that  order  of 
puissance  that  has  in  it  ability  even  to  annihilate  matter.  But 
if  the  base  and  the  low  cannot  be  destroyed,  on  what  have  you 
to  build  an  inference  that  the  high  and  the  noble  shall  perish  ? 
If  matter  holds  itself  secure  against  duration,  what  friction  of 
continued  existence  shall  touch*  the  lofty  permanence  of  the 
soul? 

Not  only  is  annihilation  against  the  analogy  of  the  universe, 
but  it  is  against  the  affections  of  the  universe.  I  picture  the 
universe  of  God  not  as  insensible,  not.  as  malign,  but  as  amiable. 
If  discord  there  be,  it  is  but  fractional, — a  shreddy  note  amid 
the  volume  of  pure  tone.  Evil  is  an  interjection ;  a  flaming 
and  malignant  arrow  shot  into  the  benevolent  sunshine.  I 
cannot  think  of  it  as  a  constant  and  enduring  element  Error 
is  vagrant  and  not  abiding.  God  is  the  constant  quality  and  the 
dominant  quantity  of  existence.  Even  as  Paul  said,  and  as 
the  old  poets  before  his  day  wrote,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move 
and  have  our  being."  All  forms  are  but  His  thoughts  made 
visible.  His  will  and  His  imagination  beget  all  structures. 
Bodies  are  but  His  impulses  materialised.     He  is  "  all  in  all." 

The  universe,  therefore,  is  affectionate.  All  orders  of  exis- 
tence are  blood  relations  one  to  another.  There  is  no  order 
of  life,  however  humble,  that  I  am  too  proud  to  admit  my  con- 
sanguinity with  it.  There  is  no  order  of  life  so  high,  so  lifted 
in  power,  so  eminent  in  faculty,  so  dazzling  in  the  brilliance  of 
its  glory,  that  I  am  too  humble  to  claim  with  it  relationship.  I 
am  connected  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike.  They  are 
my  Father's  children,  one  and  all,  and  being  His  child  myself, 
between  them  and  me  is  brotherhood.  The  affections  of  the 
universe  are,  therefore  mutual  affections.  A  local  death  gives 
universal  mourning.  There  is  not  a  living  heart,  when  it  is 
fine  enough  in  mood  to  sense  its  affectionate  relation,  that 
must  not  mourn  when  by  its  door  death  passes  in  gloomy  pro- 
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cession.  Wherever  man  finds  a  bier  he  finds  his  brotherhood, 
and  with  a  brother's  touch  closes  the  cold  lids,  and  with  a 
brother's  hand  fashions  the  rounded  mound ;  and  I  might  add, 
with  a  brother's  sincerity  prays  that  the  peace  of  Heaven  may 
rest  upon  the  grave. 

This  grief  at  death,  based  on  the  apprehension  of  a  subtle 
relationship  existent  between  all  orders  of  life,  is  felt  every- 
where, and  by  all  and  for  all  bright  things.  More  than  once 
have  I  sat  in  the  night  watches  on  the  northern  lakes,  and  seen 
a  great  globe  fall  from  the  sky,  lighting  its  path  to  darkness, 
with  bright  but  fading  fire,  and  mourned  that  the  heavens  had 
lost  so  bright  a  beam.  More  than  once  have  I  seen  the  in- 
nocent creatures  of  nature  die,  and  as  the  sweet  vitality  passed 
out  of  the  stricken  form, — stricken  for  man's  necessity,  perhaps,. 
— as  the  sweet  vitality,  I  say,  passed  out  and  passed  up  and 
passed  on,  I  felt  a  pang  that  man  was  compelled  to  feed  his 
own  life  on  the  meat  of  death.  But  I  have  been  spared  that 
monstrous  infidelity  which  so  many  in  their  thoughtlessness  and 
egotism  have  entertained,  that  any  life,  in  whatever  form  it 
dwelt,  ever  came  to  a  point  to  which  it  ceased.  There  is  to 
common  consciousness  something  abhorent  in  the  thought  that 
a  parent  can  destroy  his  offspring.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
over  all  existence  is  one  of  the  fixed  facts  of  my  belief  That 
He  should  ever  lift  the  hand  of  His  power  to  smite  and  kill — 
smite  and  kill  His  own, — is  a  suggestion  that  I  leave  to  ignor- 
ance on  earth  and  wickedness  in  hell  to  make..  My  mind  has 
been  mercifully  spared,  by  the  nature  of  its  structure,  such  a 
horrible  entertainment.  The  volume  of  my  happy  faith  that 
goes  calmly  out  towards  Him  whom  we  call  God,  has  never 
had  its  placid  surface  even  rippled  by  the  passage  of  so  dreadful 
a  suspicion.  God  is  God  of  life.  God  is  God  of  the  living, 
not  of  the  dead.  Tombs  are  for  bodies, — bodies  made  mortal 
by  sin.  Graveyards  are  not  for  spirits.  God  does  not  smother 
life  in  sepulchres.  He  has  made  no  existence  in  rashness, — 
none  in  foolishness  ; — but  all  that  He  has  made  has  been  made 
deliberately,  and  for  purposes  of  His  eternal  glory;  aid  they  shall 
live  co-existent  with  that  glory  which,  by  existing,  they  give  to 
Him  who  created  them  unto  that  end.  All  creatures  shall  live, 
therefore,  because  He  loves  them ; — loves  them  as  a  parent 
loves  his  own.  All  creatures  shall  live  because  His  heart  requires 
their  life.  The  parent's  joy  is  found  in  the  possession  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  who  is  he  to  suggest  that  He,  the  Infinite  Father, 
shall  destroy  His  own  felicity ! 

You  see,  therefore,  that  I  hold  most  comprehensively  the 
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future  destiny  of  man.  We  are  only  planted  here.  We  are 
only  rooting  for  growth.  We  are  like  seeds  that  find  life  in 
burial.  This  I  urge  you  to  realise.  So  shall  you  have  warning; 
so  shall  you  have  encouragement ;  so  in  your  troubles  shall  you 
have  consolation.  If  you  ask  me :  "  Men  are  divided  into 
classes,  are  they  not,  the  wicked  and  the  good?" — I  reply,  they 
are ;  but  from  those  called  by  the  unthoughtful  wicked  I 
subtract  a  larger  number,  perhaps,  than  some  would,  and  call 
them  simply  ignorant  If  they  knew  better  they  would .  do 
better.  If  they  knew  how,  they  would  be  better.  A  larger 
number  yet,  I  should  subtract  for  weakness'  sake.  Their  in- 
ability limits  their  accountability.  They  are  moral  unfortunates : 
unfortunate  in  having  such  a  parentage  as  they  had ;  such 
fleshly  conditions  as  were  imposed  upon  them  by  birth ;  such 
fatal  circumstances  as  attended  their  youthful  days.  The  abso- 
lutely wicked,  the  devilish,  the  infernal,,  are  not  many.  There 
are  not  many  on  the  earth.  I  have  never  met  them,  nor  have 
you.  The  existence  of  society  proves  their  number  to  be  small. 
Satan  hath  not  dominion  over  the  world,  he  carries  on  a  kind 
of  guerilla  warfare  only.  But  still,  however  small  the  number, 
I  hold  stoutly  to  the  old-fashioned  division  of  men  into  two 
classes  :  the  good  and  the  bad. 

"What  becomes  of  the  bad?"  you  may  ask. 

In  reply  to  this  interrogation  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  am  not  compelled  to  answer  that  question ;  unless  it  can 
appear  that  it  is  necessary  for  my  own  virtue  and  your's  that  I 
should  answer  it.  I  saw  a  bad  man  yesterday ;  he  turned  a 
corner  of  the  street  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  If  you  should  ask 
me  what  had  become  of  him,  I  should  reply,  I  do  not  know. 
If  you  should  ask  farther,  "Is  he  a  bad  man  to-day?"  I 
should  say  I  do  not  know.  If  you  should  ask  again,  "  Will  he 
continue  to  be  a  bad  man  for  ever  ?  "  I  should  repeat,  I  do 
not  know.  The  causes  that  make  that  man  bad, — the  causes 
that  are  to  make  him  good,  if  he  shall  ever  become  good, — are 
not  under  my  control,  nor  are  they  within  the  scope  of  my 
knowledge.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  be  able  to  answer 
your  questions,  so  far  as  my  own  virtue  and  happiness  go.  I 
know  enough  to  know  my  own  duty,  whether  he  does  or  not.* 
I  have  power  to  order  my  life  in  goodness,  whether  he  has  or 
not ;  and  the  mbral  success  of  my  life  is  in  no  way  connected 
with,  or  dependent  upon,  my  knowledge  of  the  moral  success 
or  failure  of  his. 

I  saw  a  bad  man  yesterday, — another  bad  man — and  he  went 
from  sight  round  the  corner  of  a  darker  angle  that  sentineled 
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the  beginning  of  a  gloomier  street.  I  call  it  turning  a  corner; 
you  call  it  dying.  No  matter  what  the  word  is,  we  mean  the 
same  thing;  he  went  from  sight.  You  ask  me  "  Is  he  a  bad 
man  to-day  ?  "  I  say  I  do  Hot  know.  You  ask  further  "  Is  he 
a  better  man  than  he  was  yesterday  ? "  Again  I  say  I  do  not 
know.  You  query  further  "  Will  he  remain  bad  for  ever  and 
ever,  or  will  he  grow  better  until  he  lose  his  badness  wholly?  " 
I  simply  reiterate  I  do  not  know.  Again  I  simply  say  I  do  not 
control  the  causes  that  made  the  man  bad  or  the  causes  that' 
shall  make  him  good,  if  he  ever  becomes  good,  nor  have  I  any 
knowledge  whatever  touching  their  origin,  their  nature,  or  the 
time  of  their  efficient  application. 

A  queer  position,  you  ^ay,  for  a  teacher  to  take.  Not  queer 
for  a  teacher,  but  queer  for  a  speculatist, — for  one  given  to 
theorising.  But  I  do  not  theorise.  I  am  no  dreamer.  If  my 
mind  is  speculative  I  keep  my  speculations  to  myself.  When 
I  come  before  you  charged  with  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
announcing  truths  and  declaring  facts,  I  do  not  propose  to 
serve  up  my  theories  to  you  as  truth,  or  feed  you  with  my 
speculations  in  the  place  of  facts.  I  keep  myself  rather  in  a 
plain  way  and  talk  of  things  I  know  and  understand ; — of  simple 
things,  such  simple  things  as  human  duty  and  God's  love ;  of 
how  you  men  should  do  your  business  honestly ; — you  husbands 
and  wives  live  together  in  peace;  you  parents  and  children 
love  each  other ;  of  enemies  forgiven ;  of  charity  toward  all ; — 
of  these  simple  things  I  rather  tell  you,  because  I  take  it  that 
of  these,  and  not  of  men's  speculations,  the  kii^dom  of  heaven 
as  established  in  human  hearts  is  builded  up. 

Is  there  a  man  here  who  has  passed  through  the  grave  and 
knoweth  from  sight  the  land  beyond,  and  how  men  fare 
within  its  borders  ?  Then  let  him  speak  and  tell  where  be  the 
good  and  where  the  bad  remain,  what  is  their  state  and  what 
their  prospect,  not  I;  for  I  have  never  passed  between  the 
mysterious  pillars;  have  never  entered  into  that  dividing 
darkness  which  separates  the  worlds ;  have  never  talked  with 
the  inhabitants  of  that  countrv  into  which  the  caravans  of  death, 
with  sombre  curtains,  move  in  trains  that  never  halt.  And 
knowing  nothing  why  should  I  claim  I  know  ?  Why  not  con- 
fess my  ignorance,  and  patiently  bide  my  time  as  one  who 
governs  his  longing  to  visit  an  unseen  country,  with  reason, 
and  without  fretting,  waits. 

But  the  question  would  naturally  be  asked,  **AVhy  such 
reticence  ?  Why  such  absence  of  positiveness  on  a  question 
in  reference  to  which  Jesus  taught  so  fully?"    Allow  me  to 
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correct  you.  Upon  this  subject  Jesus  did  not  teach  fully. 
Concerning  ihe  future  destiny  of  mankind,  the  Master  did  not 
make  statements ;  He  used  parables  and  analogies,  and  He  re- 
vealed  little  of  the  actual  state  of  being  beyond  the  grave.  In  the 
life  and  words  of  Jesus  we  have  revelation  of  duty  and  inspirations 
to  fulfil  it,  but  in  Him  we  do  not  have  revelation  of  destiny. 
He  said  comparatively  little  about  the  future  world,  and  what 
He  did  say  was  said  in  such  phraseology  that  His  own  followers, 
— those  of  great  and  equal  piety, — great,  too,  and  equal  in 
knowledge,  strongly  differ  as  to  what  the  phraseology  actually 
means.  This  difference  among  the  devoted  and  intelligent  of 
His  own  band,  is  to  me  conclusive  evidence  that  on  this  point 
His  teachings  are  not  clear.  That  they  are  not  clear  is  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  His  lack  of  knowledge  or  power  to  describe 
the  actual  state  of  things,  for  His  knowledge  was  perfect  and 
His  powers  of  statement  adequate.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  He  did  not  reveal  the  future  plainly  to  us,  because  from  a 
good  and  wise  purpose,  He  refrained.  He  might  have  done  it. 
He  did  not  do  it.  Where  His  speech  halted,  my  speech,  too,, 
comes  to  a  stop.  From  cradle  to  grave  His  teachings  cover 
the  whole  field  of  human  duty.  Beyond  the  grave  they  reveal 
too  little  to  warrant  dogmatic  utterance. 

Of  the  few  things  that  He  revealed  plainly,  these  may  be 
enumerated :  first,  that  men  continue  to  live  on ;  secondly, 
that  the  moral  natures  they  have  in  the  mortal  body  they  re- 
tain in  the  immortal  body ;  thirdly,  that  God  alone  has  their 
destiny  in  charge. 

In  His  hands  I  therefore  reverently,  prayerfully,  hopefully^ 
leave  the  destiny  of  my  race.  I  commend  my  species  with- 
out inquisition,  without  dictation,  and  without  fear,  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  that  called  them  into  being.  I  am  not 
curious  as  to  my  Father*s  secrets.  I  am  only  a  child,  and,  touch- 
ing these  deep  things,  I  only  know  that  my  Father  doeth  all 
things  well.  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  Through  this  humility  of 
felt  incapacity — which  you  who  know  me  well  know  is  not  as- 
sumed— my  soul,  touching  the  departed,  has  entered  the  king- 
dom of  peace. 

I  have  stood  by  the  graves  of  those  whom  the  Church 
pronounced  candidates  for  heaven ;  and  I  have  stood  by  the 
graves  of  those  whose  names  were  never  written  on  the  records 
of  the  Church,  and  about  whom  the  Church  maintained  a  de- 
precating and  significant  silence  j  but  loving  them  with  an  equal 
love,  my  affection  has  forbidden  me  to  make  discrimination  ; 
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nor  have  I  gone  yet  from  any  grave  my  hands  have  helped  to 
build,  without  hope.  For  even  when  turning  from  the  spot  in 
which  slept  the  weakest  and  the  worst,  and  he  who  had  wasted' 
himself  most,  I  have  remembered  that  only  the  Father  knows 
the  peculiarities  of  His  children,  ajid  why  they  are  peculiar. 
Only  the  Father  knows  why  this  one  succeeds  and  that  one  fails. 
Only  the  Father  knows  why  of  the  two  brothers,  one  dies  a  sot^ 
and  the  other  a  saint.  And  when  I  have  looked  at  the  earth 
from  the  summit  of  a  grave,  which  lifts  man  higher  than  aught 
else,  and  gives  him  farthest  vision,  I  have  seen,  written  across 
the  front  of  every  hill,  printed  along  the  stretch  of  every  mea- 
dow, spelled  in  luminous  letters  down  the'  still  reaches  of  the 
river,  and  etched  as  with  a  diamond  which  left  its  brilliance,  as 
it  carved  into  Ihe  clean  blue  of  the  sky,  this  sentence :  "  GOD 
IS  LOVE."  And  to  the  final  decisions  of  that  Love  ;  in  hope, 
and  without  a  question ;  with  no  desire  to  anticipate  in  my  judg- 
ment the  decision,  or  learn  before  the  issue  and  the  event 
prove  it,  what  it  shall  be,  I  have  left  and  do  leave,  cradle  and 
grave,  living  and  dead,  myself  and  my  kind. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  CHRIST. 

'*  And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  toward  His  disciples,  and  said,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother*  and  sistec»  and  mother.  ' 
— Matt,  xii.  49,  50. 

The  oldest  form  of  government  in  the  world  is  that  of  the 
family.  All  other  governments  have  failed.  Inner  corruptions 
have  sapped  their  strength  and  revolutions  have  swept  them 
away.  All  other  governments  seem  bom  without  the  principle 
of  conservation  and  defence.  When  assaulted  from  without  or 
stricken  by  corruption  within,  they  have  been  unable  to  resist 
the  outward  intrusion,  or  recover  from  the  inner  disturbance. 
The  graveyards  of  buried  nations  are  as  populous  as  those  of 
men,  and  the  number  of  those  that  have  flourished  and  decayed, 
lived  and  died,  is  beyond  count. 

It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  challenge  our  attention  to  the 
family  as  a  form  of  government,  to  say  that  it  is  the  oldest  in- 
stitution of  the  world.  Its  age  alone  commends  it  to  our  reve- 
rence, and  quickens  within  us  the  element  of  curiosity  touching 
its  construction.  Not  only  is  it  the  oldest,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  benevolent  of  human  institutions.  It  has  been  the  great, 
steady  benefactor  of  the  race.  It  has  been  the  one  germ  that 
would  not  die  of  itself,  and  could  not  be  killed  by  hostile 
pressure.  From  its  sure  growth,  each  generation  has  harvested 
its  virtues,  its  discipline  and  its  comforts.  It  has  been  the 
harbour  and  refuge  of  distress,  when  tossed  on  tempestuous 
seas.  It  has  been  the  shield  beneath  which  Innocence  has 
run  for  protection,  when  the  arrows  of  temptation  and  the  blows 
of  brutal  lust  have  been  rained  down  upon  her.  It  has  sup- 
plied Affection  with  a  residence,  and  made  both  cottage  and 
castle,  both  peasant  cot  and  palace  chamber  a  home  for  Love 
— a  home  in  which  she  might  bestow  her  affections  and  develop, 
by  amiable  exercise,  the  graces  of  her  nature.  Out  of  the  family, 
moreover,  have  come  laws ;  and  Conscience  has  fbund,  within 
the  circle  of  its  discipline,  the  needed  education  of  her  powers. 
Refinement,  too,  of  the  higher .  sort,  that  refinement  which, 
rooting  itself  in  the  lower  and  sturdier  sensations  of  man,  grows 
up  and  blossoms  in  the  higher  and  sweeter  possibilities  of  his 
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life,  has  ever  found  in  the  family  institution,  both  a  genial  soil 
in  which  to  send  abroad  its  roots  and  a  favouring  atmosphere 
in  which  to  flower  and  fruit  itself  in  those  charming  expressions 
which  make  it  an  ornament  to  human  society. 

But  above  all  other  contributions  which  the  family,  as  an  in- 
stitution, has  made  to  the  welfare  of  human  kind,  appears  in 
resplendent  beauty  the  development  of  the  religious  principle. 
Within  the  arms  of  her  protection.  Piety  has  been  lovingly  held, 
and  at  her  full  bosom,  as  a  tender  and  beloved  child,  has  she 
ever  been  fed.  The  sentiment  of  heaven  has  thus  been  nourished 
on  the  earth.  -A  human  institution  has  fostered  a  celestial 
spirit,  and  the  home  of  man,  by  the  divinity  of  its  relations,  has 
thus  become  in  very  truth  the  tabernacle  of  God. 

An  institution  thus  shown  to  be  old  as  the  age  of  time  itself, 
and  to  which  the  passage  of  years  instead  of  bringing  decadence 
has  only  served  to  continue  in  perennial  youthfulness,  so  that 
to-day  it  stands  before  the  people  of  the  world  fairer  than  when 
it  was  bom — an  institution  which  has  been  the  school  of  con- 
science and  the  parent  of  laws ;  which  has  kept  the  whiteness 
of  innocence  from  soil  and  stain  and  brought  forth  consolations 
able  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  man;  and,  above  all,  an  insti- 
tution which  has  localised  affection,  given  Jove  a  worthy  estab- 
lishment, nourished  devotion  and  developed  piety,  must  have 
elements  of  grandeur  and  principles  of  permanence  in  its  con- 
struction worthy  of  our  careful,  and  indeed  I  may  say  solemn, 
inspection.  What,  then,  is  the  central  force  in  this  institution 
which  gives  it  its  potent  vitality,  and  in  such  goodly  measure 
as  to  indue  it  with  the  quality  of  immortality  ? 

In  the  first  place,  in  answer  it  may  be  said,  that  the  institu- 
tion rests  on  fhe  basis  of  parentage.  To  every  family  group 
there  is  by  nature,  and  must  be,  in  fact,  a  head.  This  head  is 
fatherhood.  The  mere  speaking  of  the  word  does  not  give 
the  mind  any  adequate  conception  of  the  glorious  idea  to 
which  it  is  the  inadequate  symbol.  Some  ideas  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  words:  you  can  spell  their  significance  out  in  letters; 
you  can  tie  the  charming  sequence  of  their  meaning  together 
in  syllables ;  you  can  frame  the  beauty  of  their  appearance 
into  sentences,  as  you  can  frame  thought  into  buildings,  and 
•carve  it  into  the  angles  and  curvature  of  chiseled  stone.  Some 
thoughts  can  thus  be  expressed,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the 
symbol  and  gazing  full  upon  it,  you  can  say  that  the  embodi- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  conception.  Thus  flowers  and  trees 
^express  the  conceptions  of  the  divine  mind  as  to  beauty  of 
-colour  and  grace  of  proportion;   thus  mountains    stand  as 
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patent  definitions  of  strength,  as  adequate  proclamations  of 
magnitude  and  might ;  thus,  too,  the  sky  advertises  the  sublime 
idea  of  immensity  of  space  and  the  mysterious  reaches  of 
distance ;  and  so,  too,  the  stars  blaze  forth  in  jewelled  splen- 
dour the  magnificence  of  that  radiance  which  feeds  their  beams 
with  light,  and  forbids  that  this  glory  be  ever  extinguished. 

Words  are  adequate  mirrors  provided  that  the  thought 
standing  in  front  of  them  is  not  too  large  and  intense  for  them 
to  reflect;  but  there  are  thoughts  so  vast — thoughts  which 
bum  with  such  inner  fervour  of  meaning,  that  nothing  ot 
human  invention,  be  it  of  men's  tongues  or  men's  hands,  can 
ever  express.  When  you  have  spoken  the  word  or  builded  the 
monument,  you  feel  that  the  thought  is  still  inarticulate,  that 
the  divine-  significance  is  only  dimly  suggested,  is  only  barely 
hinted,  and  that  human  powers  are  incapable  of  giving  it  the 
needed  symbolization.  Such  a  word  is  fatherhood.  To  be 
called  father  is  to  be  addressed  by  the  noblest  title  with  which 
man  can  be  complimented.  It  is  not  a  word  which  suggests 
ordinary  uses  or  common  relations.  It  is  not  a  word  that 
suggests  simply  toil  and  labour  for  others,  or  the  source  of 
needed  provision  for  temporal  support.  It  is  a  word  of  dignity. 
It  implies  rank,  elevation  and  magnificence  of  position,  with  a 
plane  of  opportunity  which  edges  itself  parallel  with  heaven. 
It  denotes  kingdom,  empire  and  sovereignty  of  sway;  and 
sovereignty  too,  not  over  lands  and  earthly  revenues,  but  over 
soul  and  spirit,  and  the  tribute  which  affection  renders  volun- 
tarily to  her  lord.  Men  in  royal  position  in  respect  to  lower 
and  material  things,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  vocabulary 
of  titles,  and  in  their  piety  or  vanity  feel  that  they  have  need 
of  some  higher  ornament,  some  finer  compliment  than  they 
have  yet  received,  have  invariably  turned  to  this  old-time, 
primeval  epithet  of  dignity,  as  something  that  would  adequately 
crest  the  cumulation  of  their  honours. 

Well,  out  of  this  basal  idea  of  a  common  head,  established 
in  fatherhood,  has  come,  in  sequence,  the  idea  of  a  common 
governor ;  and  this  governorship  is  not  that  of  repression,  but 
of  protection  and  guidance.  Fatherhood  is  suggestive  of 
government,  but  not  of  tyranny.  Its  emblem  is  a  shield,  and 
not  a  mere  sceptre ;  and  its  office  is  not  to  receive,  but  to  im- 
part benefits.  Fatherhood  suggests  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
•  ment,  not  the  power  of  it,  and  the  government  which  stands 
established  in  it,  stands  forth  in  the  form  of  a  great  benefac- 
tion, complex  in  its  structure,  but  definite  in  its  uses,  which 
are  solely  benevolent.     Its  prompting  principle  is   not  am- 
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bit  ion,  but  love :  the  motive  of  its  acts  is  not  aggrandizement, 
but  affection.  The  government  of  the  family  and  the  world- 
wide charities  of  heaven  are  synonymous. 

Now  the  object  of  this  family  institution  is  evident,  because 
it  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  stands  in  relation  to 
natural  wants.  The  great  universal  want  of  human  kind  is 
education;  and  by  education  I  do  not  mean  a  technical 
familiarity  with  things  in  any  one  department  of  human  know- 
ledge, but  rather  a  leading  forth  of  all  men's  faculties  and  of 
all  their  emotions  in  any  direction  in  which  they  are  honourably 
solicited.  An  educated  man  in  this  wide,  large  sense,  is  a 
man  whose  faculties  have  been  led  forth,  and  whose  emotions 
have  been  led  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  exercise. 
Now  the  family  principle  is  by  its  nature  educative  in  this 
large,  liberal  definition  of  true  education.  It  takes  the 
germinal  forces  of  a  child's  nature,  the  root  and  bulb  forces, 
both  as  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  puts  such  solicitation 
upon  them,  that  they  are  quickened  into  life,  and  give  expres- 
sion, to  themselves  in  expansion  and  growth.  True  education 
brings  a  man  up  out  of  the  valley  of  his  natural  ignorance,  and 
plants  his  feet  on  an  eminence  of  observation  whence,  looking 
with  instructed  vision,  he  beholds  his  surrounding  relations 
with  men  and  things,  and  at  what  point,  in  what  manner,  and 
for  what  purpose  as  to  himself  and  others,  he  is  connected 
with  them.  He  perceives  that  he  is  related  with  mankind  in 
the  likeness  of  nature,  in  community  of  service,  and  in  simili- 
tude of  destiny.  He  sees  that  he  shares  their  strength  and 
their  weakness,  that  their  good  fortune  and  their  evil  fortune 
re-act  on  him,  that  the  shadow  of  their  adversity  and  the  sun- 
shine of  their  prosperity  becloud  or  brighten  his  condition. 
He  perceives  too  that  he  is  connected  emotionally  with  men, 
that  they  alone  can  furnish  the  needed  companionship  for  his 
affection,  and  that,  looked  at  in  the  largest  way,  human  ex- 
perience must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  as  a  unit  of  results  in 
which  he  is  represented  as  a  hidden  factor ;  for,  so  mystic  are 
the  interchanges  of  life,  so  subtle  are  the  receptions  and  the 
impartments,  the  giving  and  the  receiving  on  the  part  of  people 
living  in  conjunction,  that  lives  can  no  more  be  regarded  in- 
dividually than  the  threads  which  woven  together  make  the 
mighty  fabric  can  be  regarded  singly,  each  by  itself.  An  edu- 
cated man  is  a  man  who  has  thus  been  led  forth  in  his  percep- 
tions to  apprehend  his  connections  with  all  his  kind,  and  so 
led  forth  in  his  affections,  that  he  is  sympathetic  with  all  his 
kind. 
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Well  now,  it  is  true  that  family  education  inspired  simply  by 
its  own  natural  tendencies  does  not  and  is  not  able  to  thus 
lead  man  forth  or  up  to  this  splendid  plane  of  sensibility ;  for, 
under  the  inspiration  of  selfishness,  the  sympathies  become 
convergent  rather  than  divergent,  and  are  actually  focalised. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  .a  father  loving  only  his  own  children, 
of  a  mother  loving  only  her  own  offspring,  and  children  can 
be  made  to  grow  up  loving  only  their  own  group.  There  is  a 
family  affection  which  is  narrow  and  exclusive,  thrusting  out 
all  that  do  not  belong  to  them  by  bonds  of  blood  relationship. 
There  are  families  that  are  clannish,  arrogant  in  their  own 
privileges,  inhospitable  in  their  customs,  builders  up  of  self, 
and  who  put  the  pressure  and  petty  tyranny  of  their  egotism 
upon  all  around  them.  Some  children,  are  educated  toward 
the  centre,  and  not  toward  the  circumference  of  things.  There 
is  no  divergence  to  their  affections ;  there  is  no  solar  principle 
of  benevolence  in  their  outshining ;  whatever  moisture  is  shed 
down  upon  them  they  absorb  selfishly ;  whatever  sunshine  they 
receive  they  retain  darkly,  reflecting  not  a  single  beam.  They 
are  like  sponges,  the  law  of  whose  action  is  that  of  suction 
toward  themselves.  Property,  honour,  privilege,  the  benefits 
of  men,  the  benevolence  of  heaven  itself,  are  received  as 
peculiarly  their  own  by  right.  The  whole  universe  is  taxed  by 
their  selfishness,  and  made  to  lay  tribute  at  the  feet  of  their 
aggrandisement. 

You  can  see  that  such  an  education  is  generically  false.  It  is 
the  very  opposite  of  that  which  God  would  have  given  to  His 
children.  It  is  totally  subversive  of  those  divine  regulations 
which  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  whatever  is  diminutive  in 
man,  the  softening  of  whatever  is  hard  and  crusty,  the  liberal- 
ising of  whatever  is  bigoted,  and  the  making  divine  of  whatever 
is  merely  human.  For  God's  design  evidently  is  that  man 
should  think  as  largely,  and  sympathise  as  widely,  and  love  as 
self-sacrificingly,  as  Deity.  Only  in  such  a  consummation  is 
the  full  result  of  education  perceived. 

Now  we  can  imagine  a  person  who  has  been  so  educated 
that  he  is  not  exclusive  in  his  feelings,  but  is  in  the  largest 
sense  inclusive.  He  looks  upon  the  many  with  the  same 
feelings  as  he  looks  upon  the  few;  he  roams  up  and  down 
through  the  world  a  sight-seer  of  the  world.  He  ties  him- 
self to  no  spot ;  he  anchors  his  affections  to  no  locality.  He 
looks  with  tiie  same  favour  upon  one  people  that  he  does  upon 
another.  All  countries  furnish  him  with  a  home,  if  mere 
residence  can  be  called  a  home.    All  altars  accommodate  the 
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spirit  of  his  devotion.  He  prides  himself  on  being  a  cosmo- 
politan, and  he  laughs  at  that  bigotry  which  limits  admiration 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  one  nation,  or  delights  in  com- 
panionship with  any  one  race.  Superficially  considered,  such 
a  man  seems  to  have  attained  to  that  spiritual  acclimation 
which  makes  him  at  home  in  every  zone  of  morals,  and  healthy 
in  every  kind  of  spiritual  atmosphere. 

Such  a  man  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  cosmopolitan,  but  his 
cosmopolitanism  is  that  of  good  natured  indifference.  There 
is  no  actual  benevolence  in  it.  There  is  no  earnestness  to  his 
sympathy.  He  observes,  but  he  does  not  appreciate.  His 
observation  is  superficial.  His  soul  has  no  insight  into  the 
spiritual  relations  of  men,  and  of  nations.  His  fellowship  with 
people  is  of  that  light,  good-natured  sort  required  for  enter- 
tainment and  diversion,  and  not  of  that  humane  and  benevolent 
sort  which  seeks  the  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  a  cosmo- 
politanism which  receives  much  and  gives  little ;  which  is  based 
on  no  broad  sympathy,  and  whicli  energises  no  practical  bene- 
volence. 

Now,  we  can  conceive  of  a  man  whose  education  has  lifted 
him  outside  of  family  lines  and  across  national  boundaries,  and 
made  him  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes  and  his  interests,  and  in 
addition  to  these  in  his  affections  also.  We  can  conceive  of  a 
man  who  is  cosmopolitan  because  he  is  humanitarian ;  whose 
mind  has  been  led  forth  to  perceive  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  men  as  men,  and  whose  affections  are  so  deve- 
loped that  they  embrace  every  human  being  within  the  circum- 
ference of  their  sympathy.  Such  a  man  was  Jesus,  whom  men, 
with  discriminating  instinct,  have  named  the  Saviour.  Born 
of  Jewish  parents,  no  sooner  liad  He  begun  to  teach,  than  men 
perceived  that  He  was  more  than  a  Jew.  Born  in  the  line  of 
a  certain  caste,  no  sooner  did  He  open  His  mouth  than  men 
perceived  that  He  was  superior  to  any  caste.  Bom  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  family,  with  a  mother,  and  father,  and 
brethren  to  love.  He  made  it  apparent  by  the  words  of  our 
text,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  of  His  life,  that  His  affections  were 
not  centred  on  nor  exhausted  by  the  family  gro^p.  It  is  owing 
to  the  character  of  His  teaching,  the  length  and  breadth  of  His 
statements,  the  humane  nature  of  His  precepts,  the  world-wide 
application  of  His^  commands,  and  the  universal  reach  of  His 
invitations,  that  He  stands  to-day  a  citizen  of  every  country, 
and  the  denizen  of  every  age.  As  we  read  His  sayings  He 
seems  as  truly  a  child  of  New  England  as  of  Judea;  His  words  are 
as  fresh  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  this  audience  as  they 
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were  at  the  time  and  to  the  group  when  and  to  whom  they  were 
spoken.  Above  all  other  men  that  ever  lived,  the  Founder  of 
our  religion  had  the  power  to  address  Himself  to  the  universal 
conscience,  and  to  commend  Himself  to  the  universal  affection 
of  the  race ;  and  to-day  it  can  be  said  with  truth, — and  of  all 
men  that  ever  lived  it  can  only  be  said  of  -Him, — that  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  lofty  and  the  lowly,  can,  with  equal  sincerity  and 
with  equal  accuracy  call  Him  brother.  He,  then,  represents 
the  cosmopolitanism  of  Christianity ;  the  perfect  education  of 
human  faculty  and  human  affection. 

You  see  then,  why  He  could  say  as  He  did  in  the  text,  as  He 
stretched  forth  His  hands  toward  His  disciples,  representatives 
as  they  were  of  all  humanity,  "Behold. my  mother  and  my 
brethren."  You  can  see  from  this  point  of  spiritual  observation 
to  which  our  thought  has  lifted  us,  how  just  and  exact  is  that 
statement  of  His,  as  related  to  His  own  feelings,  which  reads  : 
"  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  sister  and  mother."  It  was  not,  you 
see,  the  rejection  of  the  family  claim ;  it  was  not  the  substi- 
tution of  another  feeling  for  the  family  feeling;  it  was  only 
giving  a  wider  application  to  the  family  claim;  it  was  only 
enlarging  the  family  feeling,  so  as  to  include  within  the  circum- 
ference of  its  relationship  the  many,  in  the  place  of  the  few. 
He  did  not  reject  motherhood,  but  affirmed  His  relation  to  it,  by 
electing  Himself  into  holy  connection  with  all  motherhood.  He 
did  not  reject  the  filial  connection  as  a  son,  but  He  elected 
himself  into  sonship  with  man  universal.  He  did  not  reject 
His  connection  with  brotherhood  j  He  made  it,  rather,  supreme, 
by  connecting  Himself  in  brotherhood  with  the  entire  race. 
What  He  was  to  the  few  He  declared  himself  to  be  to  the  many : 
what  He  was  to  the  one  He  was  also  to  all. 

Perhaps  from  this  study  of  the  character  and  relations  of  the 
Christ  we  can  get  the  best  possible  insight  into  the  character  of 
Christianity ;  that  is,  into  the  character  of  Him  who  fairly  and 
fully  embodies  its  -spirit.  For  Christianity  must  not  be  judged 
by  any  verbal  system,  constructed  from  the  words  of  Christ,  no, 
nor  from^the  actual  words  themselves ;  for  only  a  few  of  His 
words  have  come  down  to  us,  and  many  of  those  that  have 
been  preserved  give  evidence  of  being  only  fragments,  and  dis- 
connected parts  of  full  and  elaborate  conversations.  But  we 
must  judge  Christianity  rather  by  the  scope  of  its  teachings,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  its  great  author's  life.  And  that  life  can  be 
studied  best,  not  as  it  was  lived  by  Him  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
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but  as  it  is  lived  to-day  incarnate  before  our  eyes.  For  life  is 
something  that  must  be  seen  and  felt — ^in  act  and  ministration, 
in  behaviour  and  deportment — in  order  to  be  apprehended. 
Bring  the  Christ  in  your  imagination  then  here,  or  elect  one  of 
your  number  to  represent  the  Christ,  and  give  to  this  one  the 
temper,  the  spirit,  the  deportment,  the  purpose,  the  sympathies, 
and  the  affections  of  Christ,  and  then  observe  what  he  would  da, 
and  what  would  be  the  character  of  his  feelings.  Could  any 
mother  here  claim  him  as  hers  only  ?  Could  any  sister  here  appro- 
priate him  entirely  ?  Could  any  brother  selfishly  retain  the  sole 
right  to  brotherhood  with  him  ?  Could  any  family  group  keep 
his  sympathies  and  affections  within  the  limits  of  their  blood 
and  their  name  ?  Could  any  Church,  or  sect,  or  denomination 
take  him  exclusively  to  themselves  as  belonging  peculiarly  and 
solely  to  them  ?  Nay,  could  any  nation  even,  limit  him  by 
citizenship  within  its  borders,  or  deny  the  brotherly  relationship 
in  which  he  would  stand  to  every  nation  and  every  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ? 

In  the  light  of  such  a  demonstrated  impossibility  of  section- 
alising  the  Christ  within  any  Church  or  State ;  in  the  light  of 
this  impossibility  of  any  group  or  cluster  of  men  selfishly  appro- 
priating Him,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  how  silly  as  well  as 
unjust ;  nay,  rather,  how  unchristian  appears  the  effort  of  ig- 
norance and  bigotry  to  do  it.  How  imperfect,  also, — how  far 
below  the  standard  of  Christ-like  example,  do  we  ourselves  ap- 
pear, who,  while  professing  Christ,  restrict  our  affections  to 
church  lines,  or  within  the  circle  of  family  relationship.  How 
inferior,  also,  do  we  appear  to  Him  whom  we  profess  to  follow, 
in  the  character  of  our  affections,  and  in  the  reach  of  our 
s)rmpathies,  which  are  extended,  for  the  most  part  toward  those 
who  are  of  our  own  caste  as  to  culture  and  standing,  while  the 
multitude  whom  He  loved  with  an  equal  affection,  for  whom 
the  benevolence  of  His  life  had  equal  application,  and  for. whom 
the  charity  of  His  death  made  equal  atonement,  are  neglected 
and  uncared  for  by  us. 

You  see,  also,  at  this  point,  that  what  men  call  public  spirit, 
as  contrasted  with  private  enterprise,  can  have  at  the  best  only 
a  dwarfed  and  spindling  growth,  unless  its  roots  strike  deep 
and  branch  widely  out  into  warm  Christian  soil  For  public 
spirit,  if  it  be  worthy  the  name,  is  but  the  spirit  of  the  Christ 
put  into  modem  form  and  expressed  in  modern  methods.  You 
see,  also,  how  that  he  who  does  anything  for  the  public,  that  is, 
for  man  as  man,  is  truly  imitating,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
Him  whose  whole  life  was  given  for  man  as  man.     All  charities, 
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all  deeds  of  love,  all  fonns  of  benevolent  action  are  Christ-like. 
He  who  plants  even  a  tree  for  posterity  has  done  a  religious 
act  He  who  defends  the  rights  of  the  lowly,  who  makes  pro- 
vision for  human  needs,  who  establishes  relief  for  human  pain, 
who  does  anything  to  assuage  the  sorrows  or  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  humanity,  gives  true  and  noble  expression  to  Chris- 
tianity. Yea,  he  who  even  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  dis- 
ciple, in  the  name  of  the  Master,  that  is,  inspired  to  the  act  by 
the  Master's  nature,  shall  not  fail  of  his  reward. 

At  this  point  another  thought  rises  to  the  surface  of  our  dis- 
cussion. It  is,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  limit  himself  selfishly, 
even  when  the  motive  of  his  selfishness  is  af&ction.  If  your 
affection  is  not  above  selfishness  then  it  is  below  the  standard 
of  Him  who  said  that  "  if  any  man  love  father  and  mother 
more  than  me,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me ; "  that  is,  he  is  not 
worthy  of  One  who  loved  not  father  and  mother  less,  but  hu- 
manity more. 

When  man  has  done  his  full  duty,  therefore,  to  his  family, 
has  he  done  all  required  of  him  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
and  the  examples  of  the  Christ  ?  Nay,  certainly  not !  The 
cup  of  his  obligation  is  not  yet  filled ;  the  full  duty  of  his  life 
is  not  yet  performed  Over  and  above  what  he  has  thus  done, 
he  owes  something  to  his  nation,  to  his  city,  to  his  native  town, 
to  man  as  man,  wherever  he  is  found,  and  whatever  be  his  con- 
dition. He  still  owes  a  debt  to  the  age  in  which  he  has  lived,  by 
whose  general  influences  he  is  what  he  is,  and  without  whose 
associate  assistance  he  could  not  have  done  even  what  he  has 
done.  You  must  overflow  the  boundaries  of  your  private  en- 
terprise, gentlemen,  .and  send  forth  your  lives  unselfishly  in  all 
directions,  in  streams  of  benevolence  to  your  fellow-beings. 
You  must  send  forth  of  your  love  and  your  means  beyond  your 
,  family  circle,  beyond  the  limit  of  your  domestic  affection, 
beyond  the  line  of  your  personal  needs,  that  mankind  may  par- 
take, as  men  partake  of  God's  free  streams,  of  the  flowage  of 
your  benevolence,  yea,  of  the  clear,  cool  water  of  your  self- 
sacrifice,  and  be  saved  from  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  moral  death 
thereby. 

To  become  a  Christian,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  technically 
converted,  but  it  is  to  be  enlarged,  ennobled,  uplifted  in  the 
loves,  the  purposes  and  the  sympathies  of  yoiu*  soul.  To 
become  a  Christian  is  to  be  bom  into  that  wide  way  of  think- 
ing, that  generous  style  of  acting,  that  affectionate  process  of 
feeling  toward  those  around  you  which  distinguished  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.     To  become  a  Christian  is  to  perceive  duties  you 
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had  not  apprehended,  and  sense  relationships  of  which  you 
had  been  ignorant;  Ls  to  have  the  scales  of  prejudice  and  bi- 
gotry fall  from  your  eyes,  and  to  be  endued  with  a  vision  which 
looks  through  and  not  at  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  a  man's 
outward  condition,  until  you  behold  the  soul  within,  in  which, 
whether  untaught  or  instructed,  you  will  alike  see  a  resemblance 
to  your  own.     To  become  a  Christian,  gentlemen,  is  to  begin 
to  hve ;  for  who  lives,  in  any  save  the  narrowest  sense  of  life 
to-day,  if  he  is  unconnected  with  those  religious  and  humane 
movements  which,  beyond  all  else  done  by  us,  will  make  our 
age  remarkable  in  history  ?    Who  lives,  I  say,  to-day,  if  he  has 
not  cast  himself  like  a  drop  into  the  swelling  current  of  be- 
nevolent effort,  willing  to  be  lost  if  he  may  only  be  allowed  to 
mingle  with  and  swell  the  tide  which  .floats  the  hopes  of  men 
and  the  sure  glory  of  heaven  to  the  generations  that  are  yet  to 
rise.     To  breathe  is  not  to  live ;  breath  and  physical  motion 
are  but  the  action  of  that  machinery  which  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes.     To  live  is  to  think,  to  act,  to  love,  to  feel ;  to 
keep  one's  sympathies  in  the  front  rank  of  human  progress ;  to 
discipline  our  courage  by  every  test  of  bravery  God  allows ;  to 
navigate  the  world  of  being  and  of  effort,  as  ships  do  the  globe, 
till  we  have  sailed  the  full  sphere  of  opportunity,  touched  at 
every  port,  and  voyaged  to  the  boundary  of  human  quest,  until 
at  last  the  soul,  like  an  old  argosy,  freighted  with  gold  and 
spice  and  marvellous  woods  strong  with  pungent  odours,  comes 
sailing,  laden  with  the  rich  experiences  of  a  well  spent  life, 
grandly  into  that   harbour,   which  is  a  harbour  only  because 
it  is  an  ocean  without  reef,  or  shore,  or  gale — Eternity.     This 
is  to  live ! 

If  I  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity, 
it  is  because  I  perceive  it  is  larger  in  its  scope  and  application 
than  the  definition  which  men  to-day  put  upon  it  It  is  be- 
cause I  behold  in  its  resources  ample  provision  for  the  wants 
of  all  mankind,  as  to-day  felt,  or  as  the  future  growth  of  the  race 
shall  reveal  them.  At  its  stream  mankind  will  yet  quench  its 
thirst;  its  Nile-like  movement  shall  irrigate  the  soil  of  their 
virtues ;  on  its  either  bank  human  hopes  shall  rise  fair  and 
glorious  as  well  builded  cities,  and  the  ages  will  live  prosperous 
and  happy  in  the  fruition  of  its  endeavour. 

It  has  been  granted  us,  to  live  in  an  unusual  age,  such  as 
has  not  been  since  the  world  was.  Back  of  us  lie  six  thousand 
years  of  human  effort — effort  often  misdirected,  and  yet  never 
entirely  useless ;  for,  whether  it  led  to  victory  or  defeat,  it  added 
unto  experience,  and  lifted  the  level  of  opportunity  higher.  Toil- 
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somely  the  race  has  climbed  the  slope,  generation  by  genera- 
tion, step  by  step,  until  we  stand  at  an  immense  altitude  above 
the  fathers  ;  and  yet  only  sixty  centuries  are  back  of  us,  while 
eternity  lies  ahead.  We  know  what  is  behind  :  tears,  failure 
and  death  are  there  ;  and  the  hollow  air  refuses  to  surrender 
the  moaning  of  those  who  died  longing  for  the  light  they  might 
never  see.  We  know,  I  say,  what  is  behind ;  but  we  hold  our 
breath  in  solemn  expectation  of  what  is  to  come.  We  feel  that 
here,  and  all  over  the  globe,  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
moral  and  political  world  such  as  occasionally  come  over  the 
earth  and  heavens  at  morning  when  the  wind  and  sun  join 
their  forces  against  night  and  the  fog. 

Tlie  face  of  God  is  being  lifted  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  divine  wind  is  pulsing  around  the  globe.  A  gleam  of 
far-off  radiance  illumines  the  darkness  ;  a  delicious  movement 
agitates  the  air ;  the  mist  is  changed  to  golden  fleece ;  and  be- 
hold, the  Sun  of  righteousness,  full-orbed,  resplendent,  with 
healing  on  His  beams,  is  rising  above  the  fog!  Is  there  a 
man  here  that  will  not  say,  Rise,  thou  magnificent  symbol  and 
expression  of  the  Son  of  God !  Rise,  with  thy  vast  disk  aglow 
with  fervour,  thou  fount  of  living  light,  and  in  the  blue  firma- 
ment above  us  fix  thyself  as  a  king  mounts  his  throne,  and 
takes  position  before  all  his  happy  subjects  !  Our  eyes  hail 
thee,  and  our  raised  hands  give  thee  welcome.  The  faces  of 
all  men  will  gradually  be  uplifted,  and,  lighted  by  thy  do^n- 
streaming  rays,  a  common  likeness  will  be  perceived,  as  in 
children  born  of  one  father ;  and  in  that  first  universal  act  of 
intelligent  devotion,  the  long-lost  brotherhood  of  man  with 
man,  the  world  Over,  shall  be  perceived  and  acknowledged, 
and  man,  being  humane  at  last,  shall  be  divine.  Then  shall 
we,  too,  see  that  whoever  doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is 
our  brother^  and  sister^  and  mother. 


CHRISTIAN  JOYFULNESS. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not;  for  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is 
bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. " — 
LtiA^ii.  lo,  II. 

When  Jesus  was  bom,  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  began 
to  be  realised.  His  was  not  an  angel  birth.  His  was  a  human 
birth ;  for  Paul  distinctly  declares  that  He  took  not  on  Him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  the  nature  of  man.  The  Babe  was 
a  human  babe.  The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 
In  Him  the  race  was  bom  anew.  Humanity  took  a  new 
start.  The  highest  hope  of  all  time  was  realised,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  nature  had  expression.  I  do  not  say  there 
were  not  other  reasons,  but  surely  this  was  reason  enough  to 
cause  the  tidings  of  His  birth  to  be  called  "  good  tidings  of ' 
great  joy."  For  was  it  not  good  tidings  for  men  to  learn  that 
whatever  was  highest  and,  noblest  and  purest  in  them,  in  the 
way  of  occasional  mood  and  impulse  and  emotion  and  hope 
and  longing,  had  permanent  embodiment  ?  Was  it  not  good 
tidings  for  them  to  leam  that  a  child  was  bom  who  was  to 
grow  up  and  become  the  perfect  expression  of  all  that  was 
possible  in  the  way  of  virtue,  wisdom  and  holiness  in  human 
nature  ?  Was  it  not  glad  tidings  for  them  to  learn  that  this 
wonderful  being  had  their  nature,  that  He  was  not  an  angel, 
nor  a  seraph,  nor  a  spirit,  but  was  a  human  being,  an  actual 
member  of  the  race,  a  full  man  and  brother  with  them  ? 

You  see,  in  this  connection,  the  ennobling  influence  of 
Christianity.  You  see  how,  when  traced  back  to  its  beginning, 
and  properly  interpreted,  it  brings  out  in  bright  colours  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  our  natures,  and  gives  precedent  to 
the  royalty  that  is  in  us.  A  theology  that  debases  man  is  a 
dreadful  theology.  Any  presentation  of  Christian  tmth  which 
makes  man  seem  ignoble  to  himself  is  radically  erroneous. 
The  Christ  never  debased  man.  He  never  spoke  slightingly 
of  him ;  never  pushed  him  down  into  cringing  humiliations ; 
never  made  him  judge  himself  meanly.  His  words  were  the 
words  of  a  brother.  They  were  always  hopeful,  cheering  and 
Inspiring.     His  speech  always  had  a  lift  to  it,  and  so  did  His 
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life,  and  those  who.heard  the  one  and  felt  the  influence  of  the 
other,  were  elevated,  and  became  more  self-honouring.  He 
always  graduated  men  upward.  To  those  who  had  toiled  in 
menial  employments,  He  gave  noble  service.  Those  who  had 
been  catching  the  fish  of  the  sea,  He  made  fishers  of  men. 
He  who  was  only  a  rock  in  name,  became  a  rock  of  power. 
A  tent-maker  He  made  a  founder  of  churches.  He  who  had 
been  a  physician  to  the  body,  He  made  a  physician  of  souls. 
He  taught  men  the  great  truth  which  Paul  afterwards  voiced, 
when  he  said,  **  We  are  saved  by  hope."  The  religiousness  of 
Christ's  nature  gave  Him  faith  in  the  religiousness  of  man's 
nature.  By  the  measure  of  the  power  that  was  in  Him  He 
foreknew  the  power  that  was  to  be  in  His  followers.  Hence 
He  said,  "The  works  that  I  do  shall  ye  do  also;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.*' 

Christianity  comes,  therefore,  to  every  one  of  you  as  an 
inspiration.  It  hangs  a  star  in  the  darkened  sky  of  your  lives. 
It  brings  the  light  of  sunshine  to  the  horizon  of  your  night- 
like despair.  It  sends  warmth  into  the  frozen  soil  of  your 
native  capacities,  and  starts  the  vital  sap  in  all  the  roots  of 
your  being.  It  bears  you  up  if  you  are  weak.  It  cheers  you 
if  you  are  drooping.  It  lifts  you  if  you  are  cast  down.  It 
teaches  you  that  you  are  a  man ;  and,  being  a  man,  that  you 
are  a  wonderful  creation  of  God — a  being  of  immense  capaci- 
ties and  measureless  possibilities.  In  the  bosom  of  Christ 
swelled  the  same  sublime  conception  that  stirred  through  the 
kindling  veins  of  David,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  What  is  man 
that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thpu 
visitest  him  ?  For  Tl:oa  hast  made  him  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour." 
Jesus  had  faith  in  Himself,  and  therefore  He  had  faith  in  the 
race  to  which  He  belonged.  He  knew  that  His  own  capacities 
typed  the  capacities  of  mankind.  And  on  this  He  built  His 
hope  when  He  said,  "  If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me." 

I  ask  you  to  observe  the  universality  of  these  good  tidings. 
The  angel  said,  "  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people,*^  Jesus,  in  birth,  became  an  organic 
member  of  the  race.  His  connection  was  race-wide ;  He  was  I 
brother  to  humanity  everywhere.  There  is  no  growth  in  nature 
so  humble,  so  minute,  so  overlooked  by  us,  that  the  great 
round  sun  has  not  relations  with  it.  The  orb  that  gives  light 
and  heat  to  the  great  and  noble  growths  of  nature,  gives  its 
ministrations  also  to  the  smallest  and  humblest  growth.     The 
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same  sun  that  shines  for  the  eagle,  shines  equally  for  the 
sparrow,  shines  also  for  the  bee  and  the  fly — yea,  shines  also 
for  that  little  speck  of  atomic  life,  unseen  save  when  revealed 
by  the  microscope.  The  Gk)d  of  angels  is  God  of  the  animal- 
culge  also.  So  it  is  with  the  Christ.  He  has  relations  with  all, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant.  Society  divides 
men  into  castes ; .  Jesus  nominates  all  men  into  His  own  caste. 
Society  grades  men  downward;  Jesus  grades  them  upward. 
Within  the  circle  of  His  sublime  brotherhood  stand  peasant 
and  king,  serf  and  czar.  The  woman  in  her  rags  is  as  truly 
His  sister  as  the  fine  lady  in  her  silks.-  You  see,  then,  why 
the  tidings  of  His  birth  were  to  be  of  great  joy  to  all  people. 
It  was  because  that  birth  connected  Him  with  all  people.  Is 
there  a  man  who  is  poor  ?  Let  him  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
poverty;  for  he  is  as  nearly  related  to  Jesus  as  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  For  the  relationship  which  every  person 
sustains  to  the  Saviour  overwhelms  all.  earthly  distinctions. 

Is  it  not  a  magnificent  reflection,  that  there  is  one  thing  on 
the  earth  that  one  man  cannot  selfishly  appropriate  beyond 
another!  Money,  houses  and  lands  you  can  own;  honour 
and  titles  you  can  appropriate;  from  these  men  can  be  ex- 
cluded. And,  looking  at  the  advantages  of  your  wealth  and 
your  earthly  dignities,  you  can  say  that  in  them  "  I  am  better 
than  my  brother."  But  the  Saviour  cannot  be  owned  in  this 
way.  You  have  Him,  if  you  have  Him  at  all,  in  connection 
with  all  men.  By  birth  He  was  connected  with  all.  No  one 
can  be  robbed  of  Him  by  the  injustice  of  any.  The  cruelty 
of  power  cannot  snatch  Him  from  people,  nor  annul  the 
sublime  compact  and  covenant  of  His  relationship  with  them. 
Humanity  owns  him,  by  the  relationship  of  blood  and  the 
benefactions  of  service.  And  from  the  connection  of  its 
brotherhood  with  Him  it  can  never  be  severed. 

We  must  remember  that  Christianity  relates  not  only  to  the 
future  of  mankind,  but  to  the  present.  It  is  not  an  arrange- 
ment of  forces  which  shall  begin  to  operate  upon  man  when 
he  has  passed  out  of  the  body,  but  an  arrangement  to  operate 
upon  him  while  in  the  body.  Christianity  is  as  human  as  was 
Jesus.  As  a  system  of  culture  it  is  experienced  by  men  here 
and  now.  It  teaches  us  earthly  duties.  It  controls  the  daily 
'  adjustments  of  our  lives.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  to-day  rather  than 
of  the  to-morrow.  Its  future  is  like  the  future  of  human  life  ;-— 
something  yet  to.  be  experienced, — a  thing  of  no  potency  until 
we  actually  realise  it,  by  coming  to  it. 

Nor  does  Christianity  relate  to  what  might  be  called  the 
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spiritual  aspects  of  human  nature  alone.  It  relates  as  fully  to 
its  intellectual,  to  its  social  and  civil  aspects.  Jesus  was  a 
close  observer  and  a  profound  thinker.  His  utterances  were 
radical ;  they  were  expressive  of  the  very  roots  of  things.  His 
mind  germinated  the  bulb  conceptions  of  humanity.  His 
originations  were  enough  in  themselves  to  have  made  Him  for 
ever  famous.  His  speech  tapped  the  very  fountain  of  truth  and 
made  a  channel  through  which  its  waters  could  come  flowing 
forth,  with  a  coolness  able  to  check  the  fever  of  the  world. 
There  had  been  great  intellects  before  His  day.  Moses  was 
wise  with  the  lore  of  all  Egyptians ;  a  cyclopaedia  of  ancient 
knowledge,  and  a  natural  statesman.  Solomon  was  wise.  His 
wealth  enabled  him  to  put  the  whole  world  under  tribute  to 
supply  his  observation,  and  furnish  sustenance  for  the  growth  of 
his  intellectual  cleverness.  Confucius,  wise  with  a  wisdom 
more  amiable  than  that  of  Moses,  more  practical  than  Solo- 
mon's, laid  down  rules  to  promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of 
men,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  philosopher  of  any  age  or 
nation. 

I  venture  the  remark  that  no  one  will  ever  have  within  him- 
self an  adequate  appreciation  of  Jesus  as  a  popular  teacher, 
until  he  has  read  His  sayings  comparatively  with  the  productions 
of  the  great  ethical  and  moral  teachers  that  preceeded  Him. 
Then  it  will  be  found  that  He  had  within  Himself  all  that  they 
had  in  sincerity  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  with  this  a  spiritual  discernment  into  the  causes  and 
relations  of  things  incomparably  superior  to  theirs.  The  cause 
of  this  superiority  in  Him  is  not  to  be  attributed,  as  we  conceive, 
so  much  to  the  Divinity  in  Him,  as  to  the  perfectness  of  His 
humanity.  We  should  not  estimate  the  powers  of  Jesus  by  our 
powers  when  we  make  analysis  of  His  duplex  nature  ;  for  our 
powers  do  not  represent  human  capacity  as  the  Creator  de- 
signed it.  We  have  fallen  from  the  estate  of  wholeness  and  are 
shrunken  inwardly,  as  it  were. 

Because  Jesus  was  greater  than  we,  we  have  no  right  to 
attribute  His  superiority  over  the  average  man  to  the  Divinity 
in  Him.  The  perfection  of  His  humanity  accounts  for  it.  He 
was  a  great  man,  because  He  was  born  in  the  fulness  of  an 
original  type  and  lost  nothing  as  He  grew.  No  other  man  has 
been  born  in  any  such  fulness  of  faculty,  attribute  and  condition. 
He  came  into  the  world  on  a  level  higher  than  other  men,  and 
the  human  powers  which  belong  to  one  thus  born  are  unknown 
to  us.  I  did  not  have  this  sensitiveness  once ;  but  I  confess  that 
now  I  shrink  from  making  the  manhood  in  Him  less  in  order 
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to  make  the  Godhood  in  Him  more.  For  Ihat  which  makes  Him 
seem  God  to  us  rather  than  man,  causes  Him  to  seem  apart 
and  remote  from  us.  God  is  so  much  greater  than  we  that  He 
seems  far  off  and  mysterious.  But  a  human  being  seems  nigh 
and  we  can  understand  him  easily  and  feel  that  he  can  under- 
stand us.  Hence  sympathy  becomes  natural,  and  relationship 
loving  and  tender. 

If  any  of  you  by  reason  that  the  Word  of  God  has  not  been 
rightly  divided  to  you,  have  grown  to  think  of  Jesus  more  as 
God  than  man, — more  as  a  divine  being  than  a  perfect  human 
being,  here  and  now  correct  your  thought,  and  henceforth  let 
your  love  for  Him  have  some  warmth  and  flush  in  it  as  if  given 
to  a  pure,  noble  and  perfect  human  being.  Here,  too,  learn 
the  sweet  lesson  that  whatever  \&  pure  and  sweet  and  morally 
splendid  in  those  you  love  to-day,  is  Christ  in  them,  and  hence 
your  earthly  affections  may,  in  truth,  be  regarded  sacred  and 
divine.  Here  furthermore  learn  that  Jesus  is  not  retired  from 
human  view,  and  can  be  found  only  as  an  enthroned  spirit  in 
the  heavens,  but  that  He  still  keeps  His  incarnation  in  the 
bodies  of  those  whose  minds  and  souls  are  patterned  after,  and 
coloured  with  the  whiteness  of  His  own.  Here  learn  that  He 
whose  birthday  we  keep  in  holy  and  jubilant  remembrance,  was 
a  full  man,  one  with  you,  not  through  His  divine  sympathies 
alone,  but  equally  one  with  you  through  His  human  connections, 
and  sits  in  heaven  to-day,  not  as  God,  infinitely  above  you  in 
mood  and  complacency  of  state,  but  as  an  elder  brother  who 
was  made  perfect  through  sufferings, — who  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  your  infirmities,  and  who  so  far  as  your  mortality 
even  could  be  represented,  is  the  "first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept." 

A  being  so  essentially  human  as  was  He,  so  perfect  in  every 
faculty  which  can  enter  into  the  equipment  of  humanity,  can  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  perfect  representative  of 
humanity.  There  is  no  grade  of  human  life,  there  is  no  phase 
of  any  grade,  to  which  He  has  not  relations.  His  birth  became 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,  because  He  was  born 
into  the  life  of  all  people, — not  into  one  expression  of  their  life, 
but  into  all  expressions  of  it. '  Hence  Jesus,  capable  of  this  uni- 
versal appropriation  because  of  His  perfectness,  was  to  be  entered 
potentially  into  all  combinations  of  humanity.  Because  of  this 
He  is  entered  as  a  power  into  all  families ;  because  of  this  He 
enters  as  an  influence  into  all  political  action ;  because  of  this. 
He  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  schools  and  universities  ;  because 
of  this  He  was  ultimately  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  governments  and 
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rule  with  the  majesty  of  universal  dominion.  In  brief,  the  cor- 
recting and  salutary  forces  of  His  perfect  nature  were  finally  to 
be  charged  through  the  very  centre  and  to  the  extremities  of 
human  organisation. 

The  birth  of  the  Man  whose  entrance  into  the  world  we  con- 
sider to-day,  is  thus  seen  to  have  universal  relations.  He  was 
in  himself  and  by  reason  of  the  energy  of  the  life  principle  that 
was  in  Him,  the  source  of  influences  potent  enough  and  bene- 
volent enough  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  As 
the  Scripture  saith,  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men."  In  that  light  we  who  have  His  life  in  us  walk  to-day, 
by  reason  of  its  inward  brightness.  For  the  luminousness  of 
Jesus  was  that  of  character.  The  light  that  was  in  Him  was 
not  the  light  of  a  transparent  globe  into  which  a  flame  had  been 
put,  but  one  of  grain  and  fibre,  native  to  the  very  substance,  like 
the  emittent  splendour  of  a  diamond.  Put  His  life  into  your 
character,  and  you  become  light,  as  He  was  light,  but  in  no 
other  way.  You  see  how  little  profession  can  bring  this  light 
to  you.  The  glory  of  righteousness  is  not  bestowed  upon  man 
from  above;  but  it  groweth  its  radiance  from  within.  Men 
kindle  and  burn  and  become  aglow  through  all  their  faculties 
and  along  the  lines  of  all  their  powers,  who  have  in  them  this 
divine  fervour.  This  inward  kindling  and  fervidness  of  nature, 
this  pure  glow  and  ardent  flame  of  impulse  and  moral  convic- 
tion, is  what  the  Scripture  means,  as  we  understand  it,  when  it 
speaks  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.  You  re- 
member the  words  of  John,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water, 
but  there  cometh  one  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose ;  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy- 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  Jesus  came;  and  in  Him  came  this 
baptism  to  all  who  receive  Him.  For  He  was  not  an  objective 
person ;  but  He  was  a  subjective  influence,  and  he  who  receives 
Him  can  receive  Him  only  by  receiving  His  inspirations.  His 
motives,  His  spirit  of  obedience.  His  elements  of  righteousness. 
You  can  receive  the  sun  only  as  you  receive  his  beams ;  and 
these  inward  elements  of  character  were  the  beautiful  expressions 
of  His  nature.  And  he  who  has  not  these  elements  of  Christ, 
has  not  Christ. 

This  "  having  Christ "  in  the  elements  of  His  nature,  is  what 
Paul  means  when  he  says  "Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory." 

You  see,  therefore,  how  Jesus  is  related  to  every  man;  be- 
cause, as  I  have  explained.  He  becomes  the  source  of  inspiration 
to  every  man.  And  thus  every  heart  can  share  in  the  heavenly- 
gift  which  men  received  by  Him,  and  you  know  that  there  is 
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no  power  able  to  reform  and  elevate  men,  save  this  which  had 
its  first  full  expression  in  Jesus.  He  is  thus  called  the  "  chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely."  Not  only 
is  He  lovely,  but  all  those  who  share  His  nature  become  lovely. 
There  is  no  beauty  like  the  **  beauty  of  holiness."  There  is  no 
illumination  like  that  of  the  soul,  when  the  radiance  of  divinity 
shines  out  of  it.  The  star  is  beautiful  when  through  the  warm 
air  wtf^behold  it  in  the  darkened  blue  of  night.  The  moon  is 
beautiful  when  it  stands  in  placid  splendour  above  the  sleeping 
earth.  Sunrise  is  beautiful  when  it  purples  the  east,  and  sets 
the  edges  of  the  clouds  on  fire  with  the  touch  of  its  advancing 
torches.  .  But  brighter  than  the  light  of  morning,  finer  than  the 
splendour  of  the  moon,  more  beautiful  than  the  radiance  of  any 
star,  is  the  appearance  which  the  soul  of  man  presents  when, 
bright  from  within  with  inherent  brilliancy,  it  pours  forth  the 
radiance  of  moral  excellence  upon  mankind.  This  is  what  poets^ 
who  are  the  modem  prophets,  have  called  "  the  sunlight  of  the 
soul."  Having  this  within  him,  bathed  himself,  .and  bathing 
others  in  the  outpouring  of  it,  man  seems  no  longer  a,  creature 
of  this  earth,  but  rather  as  some  pure  spirit  loaned  to  the  earth 
awhile  from  some  heavenly  sphere,  and  who  walks  among  men 
still  clothed  in  the  radiance  of  his  native  skies. 

Now,  when  we  consider  what  the  birth  of  Jesus  meant,  in  its 
application  to  human  progress,  we  can  well  understand  why  the 
angels  should  call  itj:idings  of  great  joy.  For  the  birth  of  such 
a  being  could  mean  nothing  less  than  joy  to  man.  For  one  I 
feel  that  Christendom  has  never  yet  realised  the  joyfulness  of 
its  faith.  I  feel  also  that  Christians  to-day  overlook  the 
brightest  and  most  characteristic  feature  of  their  religion. 
There  are  reasons  for  this.  Our  religious  education  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  the  dolorous,  rather  than  the  joyful.  The 
ministry  has  preached  sin  and  its  penalties,  rather  than  grace 
and  its  deliverance ;  they  have  kept  our  eyes  fastened  on  our  own 
wickedness  so  that  we  beheld  ourselves  constantly,  rather  than 
oiir  Saviour.  They  have  acted  as  if  remorse  for  sin  were  the  soil 
out  of  which  grew  manliness  of  character ;  whereas  we  all  know 
it  is  the  hope  of  Heaven  that  makes  men  manly.  They  have 
preached  a  system  of  punitive  theology  rather  than  the  great 
luminous  and  cheering  facts  of  redemptive  mercy.  And,  worse 
than  all,  belief  in  creeds  and  forms,  ritualism  and  professions, 
has  taken  the  place  of  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  brother, 
a  guide,  a  loving  and  ever  present  Saviour.  The  result  is  that 
by  reason  of  a  dozen  causes  our  feelings  have  been  kept  in  an 
oppressed,  remorseful,  gloomy  and  morbid  state,  and  the  spring 
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and  buoyancy  of  a  happy,  hopeful  life  have  been  banished  from 
the  soul.  The  Church  to-day  is  kept  marching  under  the  black 
drapery  of  its  sins,  rather  than  under  the  bright  banner  of  Sal- 
vation, and  the  march  is  as  measured  and  solemn  as  if  it  were 
going  to  the  graveyard  of  humanity  rather  than  toward  the 
throne  of  its  exaltation. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  modem  heresies,  although  it  be 
unconscious.  It  is  a  heresy,  not  as  judged  by  the  cuilom  of 
popular  thought,  for  that  applauds  it  as  sound ;  but  it  is  a 
heresy  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  Scripture.  For  you  may 
begin  at  this  passage  which  contains  the  announcement  of  the 
angels  proclaiming  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  "  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  all  people,''  and  from  this  passage  trace  the  line 
of  gospel  history  clean  through  to  the  end  of  it,  and  you  will 
find  a  clear,  hopeful,  joyful  spirit  animating  it  all.  It  sounds 
out  through  the  promises  of  Jesus;  it  speaks  in  His  invitations; 
it  rises  like  a  strain  of  sweetest  music  in  the  beatitudes ;  it  is  pub- 
lished abroad  in  His  miracles ;  it  can  be  distinguished  even  in 
His  warnings  ;  and  the  strong,  clear  notes  of  hope  and  gladness, 
sounded  first  in  Him  at  His  departure  into  Heaven,  His  disciples 
took  up  and  prolonged  So  strongly  does  this  characteristic  of 
the  New  Testament  impress  us,  that  more  than  once,  thinking 
on  these  things,  of  what  man  had  received,  of  what  he  is  and 
what  he  is  to  be  by  reason  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  we  have  felt  as 
if  we  would  say  to  every  man  we  met,  i^  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always  ;  and  again  I  say  rejoice." 

The  fact  is  the  Bible  is  one  great  chime  of  bells.  Even  the 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  inward  resonance  and  sends  forth  peal 
on  peal  of  happy  music  The  books  of  it  rock  and  shiver,  like 
the  pillars  of  an  old  belfry,  as  the  tongues  of  gladness  overhead 
sound  forth  stroke  on  stroke,  the  mighty  rhythm  of  human  faith 
and  happiness.  Take  your  Bible  concordance  and  glance  at 
the  divisions  under  the  heads  oijoy^  and  of  rejoice^  and  oijubileey 
and  of  song;  and  see  how  lively  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  with  the  happy  jubilance  of  dancing  feet,  and  how 
musical  they  are  with  the  burst  of  triumphant  songs  and  the 
quiet  melody  of  cheerful  psalms.  The  fact  that  music  has 
always  been  the  handmaid  of  our  religion  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  characterise  that  religion  as  impulsively  happy  and  emo- 
tionally jubilant.  Music  cannot  survive  on  grief.  In  the 
chambers  of  sorrow  she  loses  her  voice.  Sadness  is  always 
dumb ;  or  if  she  breaks  her  silence,  it  is  with  a  moan,  a  wail, 
and  a  piercing  cry.  Trouble,  like  captivity,  for  ever  hangs  her 
harp  on  the  willows.     The  fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  of 
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music  is  enough  to  characterise  the  religion  that  it  teaches  us. 
The  fact  that  Heaven  would  be  imperfect  without  its  harp,  re- 
veals to  us  that  religion  is  not  only  happy  in  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress, but  is  happier  still  in  its  culmination.  For  duty  can  be 
done  without  song.  But  Heaven  could  not  praise  without  the 
use  of  melody,  and  the  endlessness  of  Heaven's  singing  springs 
from  the  endlessness  of  Heaven's  happiness. 

Let  your  minds  settle  calmly  and  confidently  on  this,  that 
the  religion  which  the  Bible  teaches  us  is  a  religion  of  inward 
happiness. 

The  fact  is,  if  we  be  Christians,  heaven  is  growing  up  within 
us  j  and  the  heaven  within  us  has,  as  yet,  too  little  of  song. 
The  voice  of  our  joy  is  not  heard  in  the  land.  Our  bells  have 
no  tongues  in  them.  And  when  the  mercies  of  God,  like  white- 
handed  angels,  swing  them,  they  give  forth  no  thanksgiving. 
We  go  through  the  motions  of  gratitude ;  but  we  smother  its 
expression.  Have  you  no  song  within  you  to-day  ?  Have  you 
received  no  mercy  that  can  make  you  tuneful  ?  Can  the  face 
of  your  faith  remain  unflushed,  its  eyes  unlighted,  and  its  tongue 
motionless,  as  it  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  happiest  memory 
it  has  of  all  the  past, — the  birth  of  its  divine  Author  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  birds  sing  when  they  get  wings?  And. shall 
God  wing  you  with  powers,  and  yet  you  remain  silent?  Look 
abroad  over  the  world  and  see  how  it  is  being  lifted  toward 
Christ ;  how  the  old  barbarisms  are  melting  away ;  how  the 
dungeons  of  old  oppressions  are  crumbling  into  ruins ;  how  the 
cursed  tyrannies  that  trampled  on  men  are  being  shorn  6f  their 
power.  See  the  torch  and  the  sword  drop  from  the  hand  of 
persecution,  now  nerveless,  but  once  potent  to  strike,  and  quick 
to  light  the  martyr's  fire !  Hear  the  chains  of  slavery  snap  ! 
The  ring  and  clash  of  fetters  faUing  from  wrist  and  ancle  sound 
round  the  world !  What  is  doing  it  ?  By  the  sharp  edge  of 
what  are  the  rivet  and  the  bolt  severed  ?  Jesus  is  doing  it. 
The  wonderful  birth  we  celebrate  to-day  is  doing  it !  The 
Galilean  has  triumphed !  Old  things  are  passing  away ;  behold, 
all  things  are  becoming  new !  Is  there  no  joy  in  our  hearts  at 
the  sight  of  all  this  ?  Shall  we  sit  stolid  and  unmoved  while 
before  our  very  eyes  the  influence  of  the  Birth  is  moving  to  its 
triumph  ?  Should  we  do  so,  religion  would  disown  us  as  un- 
worthy of  her  favours,  and  piety  itself  rebuke  us  as  incapable 
of  gratitude. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF 

CHILDREN. 

''And  Jesus  said,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of^eaven." — Matt.  xix.  14. 

Great  anxiety  is  felt  by  many  parents  as  to  the  religious  train- 
ing of  their  children.     We  presume  no  other  subject  elicits  so 
much  thought,  or  presents  so  many  difficulties  to  the  parental 
mind  as  represented  by  the  motherhood  and  fatherhood  of  the 
country.      The  Church  has  undertaken  to  assist  parents  in 
their  efforts  to  train  their  children  religiously,  and  has  made 
certain  provisions  to  this  end.     But  many  think  that   it  has 
made  the  matter  worse  rather  than  better  :  has  done  more  hurt 
than  good  in  its  well-intended  endeavour.      Fortunately  the 
training  of  children  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  never  grows 
old  in  its  discussion)  for  every  generation  supplies  a  new  au- 
dience and  gives  new  conditions  of  treatment.  We  are  all  bound 
in  sympathy  with  children  ;  even  animals  are  gentle  and  tender 
with  the  young  of  their  kind,  and  in  man  you  find  the  universal 
characteristic  enlarged  and  quickened  into  a  livelier  life ;  the 
life  of  affection  based  on  reason,  and  supported  by  piety.     In 
one  sense-  everybod/s  child  is  oiir  child.     A  babe  fills  a  whole 
neighbourhood  with  its  presence.     A  new  life  has  come  into 
the  world.     A  bright  visitant  has  descended  from  the  spirit 
realm,  and  every  heart  gives  it  greeting,  and  every  person  is 
interested  in  its  destiny. 

The  subject  of  children's  education, — that  is,  how  children 
can  be  made  pure,  virtuous,  wise  and  happy — ^is  a  subject  in 
which  everybody  is  interested :  sympathetically  interested. 
Whether  we  ourselves  are  parents  orno^  we  love  them  as  ours, 
for  a  child  is  not  a  gift  to  two  or  to  a  dozen ;  it  is  a  gift  to  the 
whole  world,  and  the  whole  world  has  a  kind  of  ownership  in 
it.  I  never  saw  a  clever  child  or  a  little  babe  that  I  did  not 
borrow,  as  it  were,  and  adopt  it  The  parents  never  suspected 
that  I  took  half  of  their  darling  away  with  me  when  I  left  their 
home,  but  I  did  I  There  are  things  so  pure,  fine,  and  needed 
for  the  growth  of  human  souls  that  God  never  allows  private 
ownership,  to  absorb  them.     The  stars  are  common  property. 
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The  air  we  breathe  is  free  to  all  by  equal  right.  The  sky  is 
too  fine  and  large  for  men  to  fence  it  in  and  ticket  the  blessed 
sight  of  it  at  a  price.  The  paintings  of  Nature  in  landscapes 
of  shore,  mountain  and  sea,  are  hung  in  a  gallery  whose  spaces 
all  enter,  free.  These,  and  kindred  spectacles  and  possessions 
of  value,  are,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  common  property  of 
man  :  the  universal  heritage  of  the  race. 

So  it  is  with  children.  They,  in  the  largest,  and  perhaps 
only  true  sense  ot  ownership,  belong  to  all,  not  to  one  or  two. 
You  can  as  well  shut  the  fragrance  of  a  mignonette  bed  within 
the  garden  fence  when  the  dewy  breeze  is  blowing  it  through 
the  paling,  as  to  hold  within  your  selfish  clasp,  mother,  the 
loveliness  of  your  babe.  Whoever  sees  it  owns  it.  The  heart 
so  made  as  to  love  it  gets  a  right  to  it — ^a  right  it  never  sur- 
renders, and  which  the  future  world,  in  all  its  ministering  and 
receptive  connections,  will  recognise.  The  ownership  which 
we  acquire  in  material  property  is  a  coarse  transaction,  and  the 
possession  it  gives  is  short  lived.  But  the  ownership  which 
soul  gets  of  soul,  and  heart  of  heart,  is  as  fine  as  that  provision 
which  gives  God  ownership  of  all  things,  because  He  is  large 
enough  to  receive  delight  from  it  all.  He  who  is  blessed  by  a 
thing  owns  it ;  and  the  tenure  of  his  ownership  is  everlasting. 
So  it  happens  that  we  are  all  interested  in  children,  and  we  are 
interested  in  them  unselfishly.  We  desire  their  good  for  their 
own  sake.  We  wish  that  every  boy  might  grow  up  and  become 
a  noble  man,  and  that  every  girl  might  become  a  pure  and 
happy  woman.  And  we  would  do  anything  in  our  power  to 
that  end.  We  know,  also,  that  training  makes  the  chUd ;  that 
a  child's  nature  is  vinal,  and  can  be  led  but  and  up,  and  so 
trellised  as  to  go  forth  in  any  direction,  up  or  down,  and 
to  almost  any  extent.  For  when  you  add  eternity  to  time 
you  make  an  addition  to  the  possible  growth  of  a  human  being, 
along  the  line  of  his  many  faculties,  which  you  cannot  measure. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  estimate  the  career  of  a  star  whose 
orbit  is  a  straight  line,  and  whose  propulsive  energy  is  generated 
by  its  own  motion,  as  to  calculate  the  upward  and  onward 
movement  of  a  soul  when  you  have  removed  from  its  destiny 
the  limitation  of  time. 

We  also  know  that  the  forces  of  religion  are  the  strongest 
forces  operant  in  the  human  heart  Religion  makes  or  un- 
makes a  man.  It  gives  character  to  society.  It  shapes  and 
colours  that  vast  collection  of  ideas  and  practices,  which,  when 
aggregated,  is  called  civilisation.  It  the  religion  be  amiable  it 
makes  a  people  so  likewise ;  if  cruel,  it  hardens  the  natural 
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sympathies  and  imbrutes  the  nature  of  men.  Religion  is  a 
force  of  such  tremendous  puissance  when  appHed  to  the  cha- 
racter, that  every  one  who  thinks  and  estimates  the  strength  of 
influences  in  shaping  the  world,  can  but  be  anxious  touching 
the  nature  of  that  religious  education  which  is  being  given  the 
children  round  about  him.  We  know  that  the  world  is  made 
in  the  nursery,  the  school-room  and  the  home. 

Now,  Jesus  recognised  this  to  the  full.  He  was  a  tliinker, 
a  profound  thinker ;  one  of  those  men  born  into  the  world  to 
think  out  the  relation  of  things  and  the  connection  which  exists 
between  cause  and  effect,  especially  in  the  moral  realm.  He 
had  one  of  those  minds  that  think  far  ahead  toward  the  end, 
and  deep  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  forces  that  are  shap- 
ing the  world's  character,  and  are  capable  of  shaping  it.  He 
saw  that  the  world  which  then  was  He  could  not  change  much, 
and  that  to  succeed  in  His  sublime  mission  of  saving  the  world 
He  must  work  through  the  possibilities  of  reconstruction.  And 
these  possibilities  He  saw  were  in  the  cradles,  and  in  those  that 
tend  cradles.  To  childhood  and  motherhood,  therefore  He 
turned  with  an  expectant  face  and  with  the  assurance  of  one 
who  feels  that  He  has  struck  the  clue  that  will  lead  Him  out 
of  the  labyrinth.  It  was  more  than  a  remark ;  more  than  a 
pleasant  saying  of  the  hour ;  more  than  a  happy  thought  of  ten- 
derness to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  moment  that  He  made 
when  He  exclaimed,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
It  was  rather  the  grand  statement  of  a  central  principle  of  His 
religion  and  the  central  affection  of  His  heart ;  a  statement 
which  enunciated  a 'sympathy  warm  as  His  nature,  and  a  rule 
of  procedure  which  from  that  moment  He  through  His  followers, 
would  have  adopted  into  the  management  of  those  powers  and 
influences  known  to  the  world  to-day,  as  Christianity. 

The  phraseology  of  the  command,  "  Suffer  (or  allow)  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,"  suggests,  first :  that  there  is  an 
opposition  which  prevents  the  act ;  and  secondly :  that  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  bidden  to  come, 
and' this  last  suggestion  is  worth  looking  at  a  minute.  Is  it 
true  that  children  are  inclined  by  nature  to  come  to  Christ  ? 
Coming  to  Christ  is  such  a  technical  phrase,  that  we  had  better 
change  it,  and  as  the  Saviour  is  the  perfect  synonym  for  all 
religion,  the  question  can  be  thus  put :  are  children  naturally- 
religious  ?  That  is,  have  they  religious  capacities,  and  tend- 
encies, and  inclinations  ?  To  hear  some  talk  you  would  think 
that  the  reverse  rather  is  true.     A  great  many  things  have  been 
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done  in  the  Church  and  by  the  Church,  which  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  children  are  the  incarnation  of  evil ;  that  they 
are  averse  to  God,  and  that  their  spirits  at  birth  are  in  positive 
antagonism  with  His  Spirit.  But  such  notions  are  the  con- 
clusions of  theoretical  theologians,  men  who  accept  a  system 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  or  construct  a  system 
out  of  their  idiosyncratic  judgment  of  what  is  and  is  not  in  the 
world,  rather  than  of  naturalists :  that  is,  of  men  and  women 
who  study  the  child-nature  and  the  babe-nature  as  it  actually 
is  bom  into  the  world,  and  before  the  influence  of  evil  ex- 
ample and  of  wrong  instmction  have  changed  for  the  worst  its 
natural  characteristics.  Now,  my  feeling  is — and  I  think  you 
parents  will  in  the  main  pronounce  it  correct — that  the  child- 
nature  is  a  relijious  nature.  The  feelings  of  reverence,  of  awe, 
of  obedience,  and  above  all,  of  affection,  are  normal  to  it. 

They  no  more  hate  God  than  they  hate  the  school  teacher. 
Their  desire  for  religion  is  as  great  as  their  desire  for  know- 
ledge.    They  are  of  course  undeveloped,  they  are  weak  with 
the  weakness  of  untrained  capacity.     Their  opposition  to  any- 
thing which  the  larger  mother-mind,  or  father-mind,  sees  to  be 
of  benefit  to  them  is  the  opposition  of  ignorance.     The  soul 
and  mind,  like  the  natural  eye,  do  not  rejoice  in  the  light  at 
first,  because  they  are  not  able  to  receive  it,  or  comprehend 
the  use  of  its  ministrations ;  but  the  capacity  is  there.     The 
sound  does  not  come  forth  ;  but  the  string  is  stretched  ready 
for  the  finger  to  touch  it.     The  babe  loves  mother  before  it 
loves  father,  because  mother  minister^  to  it  first.     Motherhood 
has  a  quick  interpretation  to  child  wants.     Fatherhood  has  a 
slower  one.     Godhood  has  a  slower  one  yet.     You  cannot 
expect  life  to  rejoice  in  life  until  intercommunication  is  es- 
tablished.    The  senses  work  up  gradually  to  the  plane  of  their 
legitimate  action.     They  are  weak  at  first,  and  become  strong 
little  by  little.     They  master  the  lower  before  they  climb  to 
sovereignty  of  the  higher.     A  child  cannot  understand  God 
until  he  understands  father,  nor  father  until  he  understands 
mother.      Nor  can  he  understand  mother  at  once,  on  the 
instant.     Motherhood  is  like  a  hill  whose  sides  are  divided 
•   into  terrace  levels,  and  the  babe  climbs  from  one  terrace  to  . 
another,  and  from  that  upward,  as  it  grows  into  childhood, 
and  so  up  to  manhood.     And  even  we,  who  are  men  and 
women,  do  not  feel  as  if  we  had  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the 
sublime  significance  included  in  the  word  motherhood.  Eternity 
miy  tell  us  what  motherhood  means,  what  fatherhood  means, 
what  wifehood  means,  what  the   husband's  relation   means. 
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Eternity,  we  repeat,  may  tell  us — probably  will  tell  us — ^what 
all  these  intimate  and  instructive  relationships  of  the  earth 
mean ;  mean  in  all  their  fullness,  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  and  depth  of  their  influence  on  the  nature  and  the 
soul  life,  but  time  never  will  do  it  You  might  as  well  try  to 
sound  the  depths  of  the  ocean  with  a  line  five  fathoms  in  length 
as  to  measure  the  significance,  of  human  relationships  by  sixty- 
years  of  Hf^ 

Well,  now,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  child-nature  and 
the  infant  state  are  expressive  chiefly  of  non-expression.     You 
must  not  expect  to  find  anything  positive  in  them.     All  there 
is  to  them  is  capacity  to  receive.     They  are  an  empty  cup  that 
must  be  filled.     They  have  no  love  for  anybody,  to  start  with, 
and  their  love  for  what  there  is  around  them  is  of  slow  growth. 
If  this  be  true  of  that  which  is  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt  by  the 
senses  how  much  truer  we  should  expect  it  to  be  of  that  which 
is  remote,  invisible ;  which  has  no  voice  for  them,  no  hand  to 
lift  and  guide  them,  no  breast  on  which  their  little  heads  can 
lie.     How  can  a  child  love  what  he  cannot  see,  or  taste,  or 
touch?    What,  before  he  has  any  mind,  does  he  know  of  or 
care  for  that  God  whom  you  have  knowledge  of  only  through 
your  trained  and  matured  intellect.     He  can  know  nothing  of 
Him,  he  can  care  nothing  for  Him,  and  all  efforts  to  make  him 
are  premature,  and  all  standards  of  judgment  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  adult-nature  and  conduct  are  not  applicable  to 
the  child-nature  and  conduct.     The  circle  that  measures  man- 
hood, is  too  large  for  childhood,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  childhood  shall  fill  it. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  undue  anxiety  is  felt  by  many  a 
parent  as  to  the  moral  condition  and  education  of  a  child. 
We  comfort  all  such  with  the  advice  to  "-make  haste  slowly." 
Do  not  attempt  to  push  them  up  to  the  moral  realm,  when 
their  true  position  is  in  the  physical  realm.  Do  not  try  to 
make  them  understand  heaven  while  yet  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  earth.  Do  not  strive  to  teach  them  the  mysteries  of  God- 
hood  while  even  motherhood  and  fatherhood  are  unknown. 
Until  they  have  learned  something  of  the  seen,  to  understand 
its  uses,  its  relations,  and  how  to  receive  its  ministrations,  never 
believe  that  you  can  teach  them  successfully  of  the  unseen,  or 
make  them  comprehend  its  uses,  its  relations,  and  its  ministra- 
tions. 

God,  far  off,  can  never  be  understood.  He  can  only  be 
understood  as  He  is  brought  nigh,  interpreted  in  what  is  going 
on  around  us,  and  made  intelligible  by  being  incarnated  within 
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us.  Only  through  the  movings  of  our  own  natures  can  the 
Divine  movings  be  understood^  Only  as  He  is  made  one  with 
the  man's  or  woman's  own  self  can  the  man  or  woman  under- 
stand God.  Well,  you  have  only  partially  succeeded  in  doing 
this  yourselves ;  you  have  not  ascertained  yourselves  how  to' 
bring  God  nigh. 

Even  to  you  He  is  a  remote  mystery^  a  far-oif  enigma  of  the 
universe ;  a  problem  whose  solution  you  seek  with  prayers  and 
tears,  and  have  not  yet  found.  How,  then,  do  you  expect  your 
little  child  to  understand  God?  How  shall  he  succeed  in 
doing  that  in  respect  to  which  you  have  failed  ?  You  have  no 
right  to  expect  it.  It  is  foolish  for  you  to  expect  it.  Be  less 
ambitious.  Be  wise  in  your  desires.  Be  content  that  your 
child  shall  think  as  a  child,  feel  as  a  child,  and  do  as  a  child, 
nor  ask  him  to  put  away  childish  things  until  he  becomes  a 
man.  Let  the  seed  be  a  seed,  until  God*s  sunshine  and  rain, 
and  the  passage  of  His  warm  days,  shall  bring  it  up  out  of  the 
earth,  and  make  it  have  appearance  above  the  earth.  Can  you 
not  wait  for  your  child,  even  as  God  waits  for  you  ? 

You  see,  from  this,  that  I  do  not  advocate  technical  religion, 
nor  technical  instruction  in  technical  religion  for  children.  I 
believe  in  the  natural  religiousness  of  human  nature.  It  is  as 
natural  for  children  to  love  the  superior  and  the  affectionate  as 
it  is  for  flowers  to  love  the  sun  and  the  over-hanging  sky.  The 
force  which  is  in  the  law  of  their  life  sends  them  upward  and 
keeps  them  expectant  of  ministrations  from  above.  Man  is  so 
religious  that  there  never  has  been  one  without  a  religion. 
True  or  false,  he  has  a  deity  and  a  faith.  Amiable  or  cruel,  he 
has  had  within  him  a  prevailing  and  inspiring  mood. 

Keligiousness  is -natural  to  the  child  nature,  and  it  should  be 
led  forth  and  cultivated  in  natural  ways.  For  technical  religion 
a  child  cares  nothing,  and  of  it  he  should  be  taught  nothing. 
Of  natural  religion  he  is  an  apt  pupil.  The  religion  of  the 
raindrop  ;  the  religion  of  the  seasons ;  the  religion  of  day  and 
night ;  of  sun,  and  star,  and  sky ;  the  religion  of  obedience  to 
benevolent  authority.;  above  all,  the  religion  of  loving  all  that 
is  dear  and  beautiful  and  sweet  around  him,  this  religion  the 
child-thought  can  catch  and  the  child-heart  receive.  If  parents 
would  prepare  themselves  to  teach  their  children  natural  history 
as  well  as  they  do  doctrinal  theology,  their  little  ones  would 
grow  up  with  a  greater  liking  for  religion  and  a  finer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  their  heavenly  Father. 
The  Christ  found  religious  lessons  in  the  sparrows  and  in  the 
lilies  and  the  grasses  that  to-day  are  and  to-morrow  are  cut 
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down  and  cast  into  the  oven.  He  could  illustrate  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  kitchen,  where  were  the  leaven  and  the 
loaf;  by  the  anxiety  of  a  poor  woman  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  had  lost  a  piece  of  money ;  and  throw  out  in  bold  outline 
the  operation  of  grace  in  human  hearts  with  nothing  but  a  little 
mustard-seed  for  the  background.     He  could  teach  religion  in 
and  through  natural  objects,  and  enlarge  the  reasoning  faculty 
by  the  study  of  the  wisdom  which  is  wrapt  up  in  the  things  that 
are.    But  the  mother  of  to-day,  instead  of  imitating  the  fashion 
of  the  Master,  instead   of  taking  her  litde  flock  of   natural 
disciples  which  God,  by  birth,  has  grouped  around  her,  and 
leading  them  out  into  the  fields  and  teaching  them  amid  the 
clover-heads  and  under  the  whispering  trees  or  fragrant  hedge- 
rows, bundles  them  off  to  Sabbath  School,  where  the  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  them  impossible  things  in  an  impossible  way. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  this  age  thinks  of  books  and 
book  learning ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  know  books  best  know  how  little  books  feach.     The  wise 
man  uses  books  as  he  uses  a  stairway  or  a  ladder — simply  as  a 
means  to  lift  himself  to  the  desired  level  of  vision.     Books, 
properly  used,  are  only  windows  through  which  to  view  the 
great  landscape  of  fact  and  truth  and  inference  lying  outside 
and  beyond.     Happy  the  man  who  knows  enough  when  he 
has  seen  all  he  can  through  a  book  to  open  the  sash  and  pass 
boldly  out  into  that  wide  world  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of 
inspiration,  of  which  the  book  had  given  and  could  only  give 
him  glimpses.     Even  the  Bible  is  only  a  doorway  through 
which  the  reverent  and  seeking  soul  passes  into  that  great 
world  of  revelation  of  God  which  He  makes  to  us  through  our 
consciousness  and  through  things  that  cannot  be  written.     We 
hinder  our  spiritual  growth  by  narrowing  our  thoughts  down  to 
the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  religion.  We  microscope  truth  too 
much.     We  study  it  too  much  as  a  point  and  too  little  as  a 
landscape.     We  act  as  if  it  could  be  expressed  in  words  and 
embodied  in  forms,  or  framed  into  an  organisation,  when  we 
ought  to  know  that  it  can  be  expressed  only  in  the  largeness 
and  variety  of  a  well-spent,  active,  and  ever-enlarging  life. 
Until  you  can  take  the  beams  of  the  morning  and  the  hues  of 
the  evening,  until  the  glory  of  the  day  and  the  splendour  of  the 
night,  until  the  life  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  all  things  that 
grow  can  be  shut  within  the  covers  of  a  book,  yea,  until  you 
can  take  the  creative,  the  controlling  and  inspiring  Spirit  of  the 
universe  and  set  Him  up  in  type,  you  can  never  qualify  books 
to  teach  the  human  soul  divine  relations,  or  by  them  make 
adequate  ministrations  to  its  growth  in  the  divine  life. 
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The  prophets  of  God  have  never  been  bookish  men ;  never 
been  counted  among  the  literati  of  the  world.  They  had 
beyond  doubt  acquaintance  with  letters,  but  their  book  learning 
did  not  characterise  them.  Noah,  Moses,  Elijah,  David,  Samuel, 
and,  greater  than  all,  Jesus  :  these  drew  not  their  inspiration  to 
do  and  say  from  books.  Their  souls  drank  at  another  fountain, 
and  their  spirits  were  educated  in  wisdom  at  a  larger  school. 
They  were  pupils  of  the  unwritten ;  students  of  the  natural  and 
the  informal ;  disciples  of  the  real  and  the  nigh.  They  found 
God  in  temples  not  built  by  hands,  and  worshipped  Him  at 
altars  old  as  the  earth,  and  which  were  hallowed  for  holy  service 
by  the  creative  hand  when  they  were  formed  out  of  nothing. 
Their  piety  was  not  the  piety  of  a  priestly  caste ;  of  Sanhedrim 
and  synagogue ;  of  cloister  and  cell ;  of  school  and  church,  and 
humanly  manufactured  creed.  Their  piety  was  the  piety  of 
human  nature  seeking  through  the  actual,  through  occasion  and 
circumstance  and  opportunity,  assimilation  with  the  divine. 
Their  piety  was  that  of  the  great  out-doors,  and  not  of  the  in- 
doors ;  of  the  free  and  wide,  not  of  the  inclosed  and  pent.  Yea, 
of  the  measureless  universe,  by  whose  almighty  and  omnipotent 
Spirit  it  was  nourished  and  led. 

Well,  if  we  are  not  to  be  formal  in  our  piety,  why  teach  our 
children  to  be  so  ?  If  we  cannot  find  God  in  books,  why  talk 
to  our  children  as  if  they  can  ?  If  by  nature  they  are  religious, 
and  we  have  the  example  of  the  Master  to  suggest  that  we  teach 
them  religion  by  nature  and  in  nature,  why  not  let  them  grow 
up  in  true  naturalness  of  piety,  and  hold  ourselves  to  natural 
methods  of  instructing  them  in  the  truths  of  religion?  Why  , 
carry  the  greatest  fault  of  modern  society,  artificiality,  into  the 
religious  education  of  our  children  ?  If  the  field  and  the  sea- 
shore were  good  enough  places  for  the  Christ  to  worship  in  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  why  are  they  not  good  enough  places  for  you 
and  your  children  ?  Are  lilies  and  daisies  less  heavenly  to-day, 
here  in  our  New  England  fields,  than  they  were  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago  in  Palestine  ?  Is  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
less  suggestive  of  God  than  was  the  shore  of  Galilee?  Was 
there  any  sanctity  in  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  a  devotional 
spirit  cannot  find  in  the  pines  of  the  Adirondacks  ?  In  short, 
has  the  earth  grown  secular  and  profane  since  the  time  of  the 
Christ,  or  have  we  grown  so  secular  and  profane  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  earth  that  we  cannot  interpret  its  sanctities  ? 

I  think  that  the  worst  thing  that  can  befall  a  man  is  expe- 
rienced when  he  has  to  go  to  church  to  find  God.  "  I  think  that 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  child  is  experienced  when 
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the  character  of  his  religious  education  is  such  that  he  thinks 
that  he  must  learn  a  Sabbath  School  lesson  and  go  to  the  reci- 
tation room  in  order  to  become  religious.  This  is  what  I  mean 
by  a  piety  derived  from  books  and  connected  fron^  first  to  last 
with  forms.  We  shall  not  take  any  Bibles  and  Catechisms  into 
the  grave  with  us.  Our  little  ones  will  have  to  get  along  in  their 
study  and  worship  of  God  without  the  help  of  prize  medals  and 
Sunday  School  concerts  in  heaven.  What  a  vast  amount  of 
artificial  machinery  we  shall  leave  behind  us  in  dying !  Do  you 
think  you  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  it  ?  Have  you  ever 
realised  how  artificial  in  the  methods  of  its  growth  and  expression 
Christianity  has  become  ?  Have  you  realised  how  artificial  you 
are  causing  your  children  to  become  in  their  religious  life  also? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  religion  of  spirit  as  distinct  from 
form? — a  religion  of  life  as  contrasted  with  a  religion  of  act  and 
outward  observance  ?— a  religion  of  the  soul  of  such  a  sort  that 
all  places  and  times  are  alike  sacred  and  by  the  power  of  which 
God  is,  of  Himself,  the  all  in  all,  as  air  is  the  all  in  all  to  the  lungs ; 
and  devotion  is  as  normal  and  as  natural  as  the  motions  of  re- 
spiration are  natural  to  the  nostrils  ? 

Is  this  new  thought  to  sonie  of  you  ?  Does  it  carry  you 
further  on  than  you  have  journeyed  hitherto,  and  are  you 
startled  at  the  thought  of  losing  so  much  on  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  depend  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  of 
piety  in  you,  and  do  you  say,  "  What  shall  I  take  beyond  the 
grave  with  me  ?  "  If  so,  I  respond,  you  will  take  a  seeking  soul 
with  you ;  a  mind  desirous  to  know  the  truth ;  a  loving  heart 
and  a  spirit  prepared  to  worship  the  excellency  of  its  God.  You 
will  take  a  rectified  will ;  an  amiable  disposition ;  a  nature  whose 
religiousness  has  come  to  that  moment  when  it  is  prepared  to 
unfold  in  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  perfect  bloom,  and  a 
conscience  potent  to  keep  your  steps  in  the  paths  of  eternal 
rectitude — these  are  what  you  will  take  with  you  beyond  the 
grave,  and  I  submit  to  you  if  these  are  not  enough  ? 

I  imagine  that  many  of  our  religious  forms  which  we  create 
to  help  children  to  Christ  keep  them  from  Him.  I  imagine 
that  much  of  our  religious  teaching  prevents,  rather  than  assists, 
their  religious  development..  I  suppose  the  highest  ambition 
of  a  Christian  mother  would  be  to  have  her  boy  grow  up 
with  such  feelings,  and  views,  and  habits,  as  Jesus  had  when 
He  came  to  His  majority.  I  would  ask  all  Christian  mothers 
to  form  a  mental  idea  of  what  the  religiousness  of  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary  consisted  in,  and  how  it  was  grown  up  in  Him  as 
He  grew.     What  distinguished  Him  as  a  young  man  of  piety  ?. 
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What  impression  did  His  appearance  make  upon  those  who 
came  into  His  presence  ?  Well,  several  characteristics  predo- 
minated in  Him.  For  one  thing  He  was  eminent — simplicity, 
He  was  in  no  sense  artful.  Humility,  too,  was  His.  Of  spi- 
ritual pride  He  had  none.  He  was  devout  without  ostentation. 
His  piety  was  the  product  of  His  nature,  not  the  assumption 
of  habit.  It  was  as  truly  of  Him  as  the  pungent  odour  of  a 
moss  rose-bud  is  of  it.  He  was  so  natural  in  His  piety  that 
it  seemed  to  those  whose  piety  was  a  thing  of  form,  that  He 
had  no  piety  at  all.  They  charged  Him  with  being  a  devil, 
because  He  was  not  such  a  saint  as  one  must  have  been  to 
meet  the  formalistic  requirements  of  their  day. 

We  feqj  persuaded,  that  the  more  you  meditate  on  the  nature 
of  Jesus,  and  the  characteristics  of  His  piety ;  the  more  you 
ascertain  what  manner  of  man  He  was,  the  less  you  will  train 
your  children  in  technical  religion ;  in  the  religion  of  books, 
and  schools,  and  creeds,  and  traditional  forms  ;  and  the  more 
you  will  train  them  in  natural  religion ;  the  religion  of  flower 
and  field,  and  loving  hearts,  and  honourable  conduct  between 
man  and  man.  Sure  I  am  that  hll  children  can  understand 
the  one  form  of  religion,  while  we  know  well,  that  few  men, 
even,  profess  to  wholly  understand  the  other  form. 

If  any  of  you,  parents,  have  children  who  do  not  love  re- 
ligion as  you  teach  it,  and  the  Church  teaches  it,  do  not  feel 
as  if  the  children  are  dreadfully  depraved,  but  rather  feel  that 
you  have  been  stupid,  and  the"  Church  frightfully  ignorant. 
You  may  pour  a  barrel  of  sweetened  water  into  the  bell-like 
cup  of  a  morning-glory  and  it  will  not  add  a  trace  of  perfume 
to  it.  And  so  you  may  deluge  the  soul  of  a  child  with  cate^ 
chisms  and  Sunday  School  books  and  concert  programmes, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  the  child  will  remain  cold 
and  indifferent  to  religion.  Or  if  he,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  gets 
religion,"  it  will  be  of  such  a  mean,  unreasonable,  and  artificial 
sort  that  he  will  grow  in  ten  years  to  be  ashamed  of  it  and  you 
will  have  sorrow  for  your  pains.  But  let  the  .child  be  taught 
the  religion  of  manliness,  of  innocence,  of  veracity,  of  generosity, 
of  tenderness,  and  of  that  love  for  God  which  grows  with  the 
growth  of  that  power  in  the  child's  mind  to  discern  the  love- 
liness of  what  God  makes  and  is,  and  the  child  will  have  a  re- 
ligion when  he  becomes  a  man  of  which  he  shall  not  be  ashamed ; 
which  shall  minister  to  his  strength  and  bring  him  up  to  the 
full  assurance  of  faith.  For  he  will  perceive  that  the  principles 
which  his  parents  taught  him  are  the  benign  principles  of  nature 
and  of  God. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  for  you  who  are  older  to  ask  yourselves^ 
also,  whether  you  have  not  beeft  overtrained  in  the  formalisnt 
of  religion  even  to  a  loss  of  growth  as  to  things  of  the  Spirit 
Perhaps  you  know  more  of  books  than  you  do  of  God.  Per- 
haps your  heads  are  more  excellent  in  knowledge  than  your 
hearts  are  in  loving.  Perhaps  it  were  well  for  you  to  become 
more  like  children  and  remember  that  true  religion  is  tlie  per- 
formance of  natural  duties  fn  a  natural  way.  I  think  as  the 
world  moves  on  and  gains  in  the  divine  life  it  will  grow  simpler, 
and  become  more  natural.  We  shall  fling  away  forms  as  the 
oak  principle  flings  aside  the  acorn  shell  when,  by  reason  of  its 
growth,  it  has  burst  it  asunder  and  shot  up  out  of  it.  We  shall 
become  less  astute  and  more  childlike  in  our  piety  as  we  ripea 
in  character.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  we  shall  understand  the  fine 
wisdom  of  the  Saviour's  saying,  "  Except  you  become  like  little 
children  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."   • 


THE  WAY  TO  HEAVEN. 

''Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  mail 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me." — John  xiv.  6. 

Jesus,  in  the  passages  which  make  the  immediate  context  of 
the  words  we  have  read,  had  been  comforting  His  disciples  with 
the  hope  of  Heaven.  They  were  in  a  state  of  great  gloom  and 
heaviness  of  heart.  He  had  just  told  them  that  He  was  soon 
to  depart.  Through  Simon  Peter  they  had  questioned  Him  as 
to  the  destination  of  His  journey,  and  had  been  told  that  they 
could  not  follow  Him.  They  felt  that  they  were  soon  to  lose 
Him,  and  to  lose  Him  was  to  lose  their  all.  To  them  He  was 
the  whole  world,  and  outside  of  Him  there  was  nothing.  They 
had  loved  Him  as  the  inferior  always  loves  the  superior  who  is 
gentle  and  tender;  as  women  have  loved  men — blindly,  im- 
measureably,  with  a  love  that  took  both  law  and  life  from  the 
lips  and  eyes  of  the  one  whom  they  worshipped ; — so  they  had 
loved  the  Christ. 

Before  the  greatness  of  His  nature  they  had  bowed  in  reverent 
adoration.  In  Him  they  had  found  the  highest  phase  of  au- 
thority— that  which  rules  in  gentleness  ;  the  highest  expression 
of  love,  that  which  is  just  enough  to  rebuke  when  censure  is 
called  for,  and  merciful  enough  to  forgive  when  transgressions 
have  been  committed.  They  had  companioned  with  Him  in 
hunger  and  thirst ;  they  had  shared  with  Him  the  abuse  of 
enmity  and  the  applause  of  the  people.  They  had  surrendered 
all  that  they  had  on  earth,  in  order  that  they  might  be  near 
Him.  The  old  oriental  instinct  which  impels  the  follower  to 
stand  by  his  leader  even  to  the  death,  swelled  in  all  its  warmth 
and  fullness  within  their  bosoms,  and  made  them  heroic.  Peter 
voiced  this  magnificent  impulse  in  the  words,  "Lord,  why 
cannot  I  follow  Thee  now  ?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  Thy 
sake." 

Thus,  then,  they  stood,  grouped  around  Him,  and  the  gloom 
darkened  over  their  souls.  Thus,  then,  they  stood  gazing  at 
Him  with  white,  scared  faces,  and  features  drawn  and  sharpened 
by  the  tension  of  their  woe.     To  part  from  Him ;  to  see  His 
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blessed  face  no  hiore ;  never  again  to  hear  the  sweet  wisdom 
of  His  speech ;  never  again  to  feel  the  benediction  of  His  sacred 
hands  laid  on  their  persons ;  never  again  even  to  touch  His 
garments,  or  feel  the  virtue  of  His  life  come  flowing  into  their's 
— how,  how  could  they  bear  it !  Poor,  poor  souls ;  how  kind 
of  Him  to  say,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  in  My  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions  :  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and 
whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know.'*  Sweet  were  the 
words  and  sweetly  were  they  said ;  but  how  natural  the  reply 
of  Thomas,  *'  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  Thou  goest,  and  how 
can  we  know  the  way?"  Then  came  the  sublime  words,  **  I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Me." 

Have  you  within  your  souls  some  spot  kept  holy  for  the 
purest  thing  that  has  or  shall  come  to  you  in.  all  your  mortal 
life  ?  If  so,  then  put  this  sentence  there.  For,  while  you  live, 
there  will  never  come  to  you,  out  of  all  God's  teachings,  out  of 
all  fine  experiences,  out  of  all  sweet  visitations  of  things  given 
or  desired',  a  teaching  more  instructive,  a  sentiment  more 
exalted,  or  a  thought  more  soul-comforting  than  this  whicli  we 
have  quoted. 

The  hope  of  Heaven  is  as  old  as  the  race.  It  is  the  mother 
of  human  consolation ;  and  the  strength  which  enables  us  to 
bear  our  burdens,  draws  the  flush  of  its  health  and  its  vigour 
from  her  breast  With  man,  she  began  to  live.  When  the  stars 
of  the  morning  sang  together,  her  ears  caught  the  initial  melody 
of  their  strain.  She  is  native  to  every  clime ;  she  is  contem- 
poraneous with  every  age;  all  eyes  have  seen  her,  dimly  at 
least ;  all  hearts  have  felt  the  thrill  of  her  deathless  presence. 
In  despair  she  has  been  man's  only  light ;  and  above  the  dark- 
ness of  every  grave,  the  eyes  of  those  who  mourned  have  seen, 
poised  amid  the  gloom,  the  glowing  light  of  her  rounded  and 
radiant  orb.  We  who  are  here  to-day,  stand  at  a  vast  remove, 
in  point  of  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — from  the 
birth  of  man.  Between  us  and  that  primal  day,  stretches  the 
ocean  of  time,  to  which  the  ages  are  but  billows,  and  centuries 
but  the  white  crests  which  mark  their  intervals  and  distinguish 
the  ridges  of  their  power.  Under  those  billows  nations  lie 
submerged.  Beneath  their  white  crests,  piled  iii  confusion  and 
unseen,  are  the  prostrate  pillars  of  former  grandeur  and  power. 
The  shores  of  continents  themselves,  show  the  markings  of  age. 
Even  those  mighty,  cliffs  which  stand  erect  in  mid-sea,  whose 
bases  have  kno\\Ti  no  harsher  touch  than  the  caress  of  waves, 
have  suff*ered  from  the  corrosion  of  time,  and  impress  one  with 
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their  solemn  look  of  antiquity.  But,  amid  the  ageing  of  all 
else,-r-the  weakening  of  all  mortal  power,  the  decadence  of  all 
that  the  world  loved  of  beauty  and  pride — this  hope  of  Heaven 
has  kept  the  rosy  look  of  her  youth,  and  stands  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  past  like  a  visitant  from  some  other  world, — fresh  in  the 
beauty  and  vigour  of  an  immortal  prime.  Above  us  all,  to-day, 
she  bends  the  glory  of  her  countenance.  If  there  be  darkness 
ahead  of  us,  her  bright  face  dispels  the  gloota ;  if  the  days  ahead 
be  light,  still  does  her  countenance,  smiling  through  them,  add 
a  finer  quality  to  their  glow.  No  matter  what  our  sins  may  be, 
or  how  dreadful  they  may  at  times  appear ;  still  the  hope  of 
Heaven  rises  superior  to  our  fear,  and  arms  us  with  courage  to 
meet  the  moral  emergencies  of  the  future.  Every  man  hopes 
to  reach  heaven  at  last ;  but  how  to  find  the  way  that  leadeth 
to  it,  some  are  ignorant.  Of  that  way  and  how  to  reach  it,  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  now. 

The  popular  idea  of  heaven  is  that  it  is  a  locality.  This 
conception  men  have  derived  from  the  Apocalypse.  The 
words  of  Christ  allow  it  \  and  the  habit  of  our  faculties  makes 
it  essential  to  our  understanding.  With  this  idea  our  mind  is 
not  at  variance.  We  believe,  too,  that  heaven  is  local ;  but 
where  it  is,  or  how  vast  it  is;  whether  it  centralises  one  section 
of  creation,  or  whether  it  centralises  the  universe  as  a  whole  we 
know  not.  We  notice  that  the  size  of  heaven  is  apt  to  vary, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  mind  that  conceives  it.  The 
larger  the  conceiving  faculty  becomes,  we  observe,  the  larger 
the  conception  of  heaven,  as  a  locality,  becomes.  The  sweep 
of  human  sympathy  measures  the  sweep  of  its  vernal  plains ; 
the  loftiness  of  our  aspirations  measures  the  altitude  of  those 
heavenly  domes  and  glowing  pinnacles  that  shine,  not  with 
reflected,  but  with  self-emittent  light;  and,  more  than  once, 
thinking  of  this,  have  we  said  to  ourselves,  **  If  man  were  only 
large  enough  to  conceive  rightly  of  it,  how  large  heaven  might 
be  1 "  If  the  pool  which  receives  the  reflection  of  the  dome- 
like thought  were  only  wide  enough  from  shore  to  shore  to 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  magnificent  space  that  hangs 
above  it,  how  large  would  heaven  seem,  and  how  vast  its 
inclusiveness. 

But  locality  does  not  make  blessedness.  Out  of  measures 
of  space,  whether  few  or  many,  can  come  none  of  those  fine 
elements  which  make  the  character  beautiful  and  the  ex- 
periences of  the  mind  a  delight.  It  is  the  quality  of  being 
which  gives  tharacter  to  a  locality.  The  locality  does  not  give 
character  to  it.     The  soul  sanctifies  the  spot,  not  the  spot  the 
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soul.  A  house,  no  matter  what  its  conveniences  are,  no  matter 
what  the  luxuries  of  its  furniture  are,  cannot  make  a  home. 
Fatherhood  must  be  there  with  its  guardian  restraints;  mother- 
hood with  its  protective  and  nourishing  affection  must  be  there; 
love — pure,  holy,  ardent,  with  its  busy  ministries  for  the  needs 
of  the  earth,  with  its  tender  and  unshaken  faith  in  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven — must  be  within  the  rooms  and  hallow  the 
locality  with  her  presence,  or  ever  the  locality  can  become  a 
charm,  a  content,  an  inspiration  to  those  who  inhabit  it.  All 
this  applies  to  heaven.  As  a  locality,  it  is  an  accident.  It 
may  be  here,  it  may  be  there.  It  may  be  anchored,  it  may  be 
afloat.  Its  size  we  know  not.  But  this  we  do  know :  where- 
ever  it  is,  it  means  nothing  merely  as  a  locality.  Simply  con- 
sidered as  a  place  it  has  no  significance.  It  is  the  character 
which  stands  in  our  conceptions,  associated  with  it,  which 
makes  it  peculiar.  It  is  the  nobility  of  those  'who  dwell  there 
for  ever  which  causes  it  to  be  so  strongly  desired  as  a  residence 
by  men.  It  is  a  goodly  land  because  the  good  live  there.  Its 
boundaries  are  full  of  peace,  because  only  the  peaceful  fill  them. 
Heaven  is  heaven,  because  of  its  loves,  its  purity,  and  its 
holiness. 

Well,  you  see  then  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  not  the  way  to 
a  certain  place,  but  a  process  of  growth,  which  brings  your 
nature,  when  it  culminates,  to  a  certain  state  of  being.  The 
"  way  '*  I  am  to  show  you  is  not  a  road,  but  a  method  of  life. 
And  I  am  not  to  show  you  how  you  can  come  to  something 
desirable  ;  but  how  something  desirable  can  come  to  you.  The 
Christ  said — and  you  will  notice  that  my  analyses  are  generally- 
bottomed  on  some  sayings  of  Jesus,  whose  disciple  I  am,  and 
whose  disciple  I  am  proud  to  be, — the  Christ  said  :  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  And  that  statement,  which 
so  few  seem  to  think  of,  is  ultimate.  It  localises  heaven  rightly. 
It  mdkes  it  mean  something  to  us  here.  So  considered,  more- 
over, as  a  conception  it  becomes  an  indwelling  power — a  force 
for  ever  operant  within  the  soul.  It  harmonises  with  that  other 
scripture  which  compares  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  and  to  the  leaven  which  the  woman  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal ; — it  makes  it  interior  and  not  exterior 
to  us, — a  force  which  moves  us  upward  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  not  a  spot  to  which  we  are  moved  by  a  supernal  and 
mystical  assistance.  It  teaches  us  that  heaven,  whether  it 
means  tfie  joy  of  expression  or  the  joy  of  growth — the  joy  of 
reception,  or  the  joy  of  exercise — is  something  which  man  has 
and  carries  round  within  him,  as  the  flower  has  the  perfume 
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which  characterises  it,  within  itself;  as  the  lark  carries  the 
music  of  its  song  around  with  it  in  its  throat.  Fly  whither  it 
will,  whether  under  bright  or  cloudy  skies,  its  tunefulness  goes 
with  it,  and  it  pours  the  heaven  of  its  carol  as  dauntlessly  into 
the  gloom  as  into  the  sunshine.  So  the  heart  carries  its  heaven 
within  itself.  So  is  it  sweetened,  so  is  it  made  brave  in  every 
pinch  of  fortune ;  and  the  cheerfulness  of  its  spirit  mounts 
superior  to  adverse  surroundings.  Amid  the  gloom  of  des- 
pondency the  clear  note  of  its  joy  is  heard,  and  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  death  it  sends  its  song  out  steady  and  true,  unshaken  by 
a  quaver  of  fear.  They  who  hear  it  know  that  the  soul  that 
sings,  sings  from  the  fulness  of  indwellipg  peace.  They  who 
hear  it  know  that  they  listen  not  to  the  song  of  a  man,  nor  to 
the  song  of  a  woman,  but  to  the  song  of  an  angel.  They 
know  that  celestial  melody  is  not  above,  but  within ;  that  the 
soul  goeth  not  up  to  heaven,  but  that  heaven  cometh  down  to 
the  soul. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  to  us  all  who  desire  heaven — 
and  who  of  us  does  not? — is,  '^-How  are  we  to  reach  this 
blessed  state  ?  "  If  it  is  growth  and  the  result  of  growth,  what 
is  that  growth  ?  How  does  it  begin  ?  and  how  is  it  fostered  ? 
If  the  way  to  heaven  lies  along  the  development  of  the  nature, 
in  what  does  the  way  consist  ?  You  ask  this  question  of  the 
theologian,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  way  to  heaven  runs 
parallel  with  certain  intellectual  conceptions  of  truth ;  and  he 
who  intellectually  believes  so  and  so,  cinnot  be  far  out  of  the 
way.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  paved  with  certain  doctrines,  and 
only  they  who  can  hear  the  orthodox  ring  in  the  pavement  be- 
neath their  feet,  are  ever  sure  that  they  are  on  the  road  to  glory. 
He  admits  that  a  few,  who  do  not  walk  in  this  path,  may,  pos- 
sibly, fetch  up  at  the  terminus  of  their  earthly  course  some- 
where near  the  gate  of  admission ;  and  so,  accidentally,  as  it 
were,  get  in.  But  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it ; 
the  only  way  to  make  your  acceptance  with  God  a  certainty, 
is  by  accepting  his  creed  and  signing  his  covenant.  Observe, 
I  do  not  characterise  this  position ;  I  only  point  it  out. 

Another  class  of  men  tell  us,  and  with  great  solemnity  of 
assurance,  that  the  way  to  heaven  lies  through  the  portals  of 
"  the  Church ; "  that  only  those  who  are  of  the  apostolfc  suc- 
cession, can  furnish  man  with  a  certificate  that  really  carries 
any  weight  with  it,  when  he  presents  it  as  evidence  of  his  piety 
to  God.  Well,  I  will  not  characterise  that  position ;  I  only 
point  it  out.  There  is  another  class  who  elevate  what  they  call 
"religious  experience,"  as  the  great  banner  under  which  all 
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real  Christians  must  serve.  They  make  much  of  the  emotional 
agitations,  which  may  occur  within  a  man  at  conversion,  as 
prime  evidence  of  piety.  They  think  the  spring  and  summer 
of  a  man's  soul  must  be  preceded  by  two  or  three  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  an  earthquake  or  two,  in  order  that  the  soil  of 
his  life  may  be  sufficiently  broken  up  and  pulverized  to  receive 
the  heavenly  seed.  Well,  I  will  not  characterise  that  position, 
I  only  call  attention  to  it.  There  is  another  class — and  with 
the  mention  of  this  the  circle  of  our  enumeration  is  completed, 
— who  say  that  man  is  able  to  save  himself; — that  the  divine 
light  is  in  every  man  at  birth,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  which 
are  equal  to  all  emergencies ;  that  Jesus  was  different  in  no 
respects  from  other  men,  save  as  to  the  measure  with  which  He 
was  endowed  with  this  inner  light ;  that,  therefore,  men  need  no 
teacher,  much  less  a  Saviour, — ^for  thus  we  interpret  their  denial 
of  His  Lordship.  Well,  we  need  not  pause  to  characterise  that 
position.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  worth  characterising.  It 
does  not  have  even  the  charm  of  novelty  about  it.  It  is  no 
new  thing ;  it  was  not  bom  here  in  Boston ;  its  infancy  was 
not  nursed  even  in  the  German  Universities.  It  is  no  true 
child  of  modem  thought.  It  is  a  corpse,  surreptitiously  taken 
from  its  grave  in  the  third  century,  and  being  swathed  in 
modern  garments,  and  a  playful  mask  having  been  slyly  drawn 
over  its  ghastly  countenance,  it  is  passed  around  by  a  few  dainty 
hands  and  dandled,  as  if  there  were  really  life  in  the  miserable 
thing.  Well,  it  amuses  a  few  and  imposes  upon  no  one,  and, 
therefore,  I,  for  one,  feel  complacently  about  it. 

The  question,  therefore,  comes  back  to  us,  "  Where  is  the 
way  to  Heaven,  and  how  can  we  find  it?"  I  will  tell  you 
where  I  find  it ;  I  find  it  in  that  only  book  which  even  pretends 
to  tell  man  of  it — the  Bible — ^and  especially  in  that  portion  of 
the  Bible  called  the  New  Testament.  And,  furthermore,  in 
that  portion  of  the  new  Testament,  known  as  the  **  sayings  "  of 
Jesus,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  converge  the  lines  till  they  unite 
at  one  point  and  ask  me  to  tell  the  passage  under  that  point, 
I  will  answer,  that  when  I  bring  all  the  lines  of  diitction 
which  guide  the  soul  to  heaven,  together,  I  find  that  they  meet 
just  at  the  point  of  our  text ;  and  I  plant  myself  on  this,  that 
the  answer  to  the  interrogation  as  to  where  lies  the  way  to 
Heaven  and  of  what  it  consists  can  be  found  only  in  the  words 
of  the  Christ,  when  He  said,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  tmth,  and  the 
life." 

Now  I  know  what  you  would  like  to  ask  me,  just  at  this 
point,  if  you  were  permitted  to  do  so.    You  would  like  to  say, 
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**What  did  He  mean  by  the  phrase,  '  I  am  the  way/  when 
describing  the  way  to  Heaven  ?''  Well,  I  will  answer :  at  least 
you  shall  have  my  idea  of  it.  Remember  what  I  Jiave  said  as 
to  the  locality  of  Heaven  ;  remember  that  it  consists  of  moods 
and  not  of  cubic  feet;  that  it  is  composed  of  feeling,  disposition, 
emotion,  and  not  of  mere  space,  nor  measured  by  roods  and 
acres.  Heaven  was  within  Him.  He  embodied  all  its  elements. 
He  was  His  own  heaven.  I  will  not  say  that  the  full  forces  ot 
the  Spirit  were  in  His  mortal  body ;  but  I  will  say — and  you 
will  agree  with  the  saying— that  the  fine  character  of  the  Spirit 
was  in  Him.  It  was  heaven  in  miniature,  perhaps;  it  was 
heaven  accommodating  itself  to  human  limitation ;  but  it  was 
heaven  still.  It  was  the  life  of  Christ  that  made  the"  heaven  of 
Christ.  The  pity  of  heaven  wept  through  His  tears ;  the  mercy 
of  heaven  spoke  through  His  speech;  the  holiness  of  heaven 
was  expressed  in  His  conduct.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
within  Him.  Not  within  Him  as  something  foreign  to  Him ; 
something  injected;  something  not  normal  or  natural — the 
kingdom  of  God  was  in  Him  as  the  vital  warmth  is  within  the 
body;  being  natural  to  it  and  generated  in  it.  It  was  not  put 
into  Him  ;  it  came  out  of  Him,  naturally  evolved,  as  odour  is 
evolved  from  the  swelling  rose ;  as  fragrance  comes  forth  in  the 
breath  of  love.  He  was  floral  inwardly.  He  was  thoroughly 
vital  with  pure  life.  Do  you  not  remember  the  passage,  "  As 
the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself."  And  when  the  poor  woman  touched  the 
hem  of  His  garment,  did  there  not  virtue  come  out  of  Him 
whereby  she  was  healed  ? 

Thomas- said  unto  Him,  when  He  was  speaking  to  them  of 
Heaven  and  comforting  them  with  the  thought  of  their 
reaching  it,  "  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  Thou  goest,  and  how 
can  we  know  the  way?"  Jesus  said  unto  him,  "  I  am  the 
way."  Now  you  catch  the  thought :  The  way  to  Heaven  is 
not  by  the  path  of  creeds ;  not  by  the  assistance  of  priest  and 
church  ;  not  by  the  way  of  scholarship  and  philosophy ;  not  by 
the  way  of  emotion  and  transports ;  not  by  the  way  of  pro- 
fession and  nominal  belief;  but  by  the  way  of  Christ-likeness. 
Do  you  desire  heaven  ?  then  live  His  life  and  you  have  it. 
Do  you  desire  happiness  ?  feel  as  He  felt  and  you  have  it. 
Do  you  desire  an  easy  conscience  ?  then  live  innocently,  as  He 
lived,  and  your  conscience  will  not  trouble  you.  If  you  wish 
to  reach  what  He  reached,  then  be  what  He  was ;  and  in  being 
that  you  have  reached  it. '  Do  you  see,  now,  why  the  way  is 
straight  and  why  there  be  few  who  find  it?   'Men  are  ready  to 
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profess  Christ;  but  they  are  not  ready  to  act  like  Christ. 
They  are  ready  to  be  saved ;  but  they  are  not  ready  to  be 
saviours.  They  are  ready  to  be  crowned  by  the  mercy  of 
God ;  but  they  are  not  ready  to  be  extended,  themselves,  on 
any  cross  of  sacrifice. 

But,  you  will  reply,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  like  the 
Christ  \ — to  have  heaven  in  me,  as  He  had  it  in  Him.  In- 
deed !  How  did  you  come  to  have  this  wonderful  knowledge 
of  what  is  possible  and  impossible  to  you,  morally  ?  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  be  like  Him  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make 
your  temper  like  His, — ^your  obedience  to  God  like  His  ? — 
your  feelings  for  man  like  His  ?  Have  you  sought  righteous- 
ness as  you  have  riches  ?  Have  you  desired  inward  beauty  as 
you  have  desired  beauty  of  face  ?  Have  you  obeyed  Gk>d  as 
you  have  the  impulses  of  your  own  passions  ?  Have  you 
yielded  to  the  direction  of  conscience  as  you  have  to  the 
cravings  of  your  appetite  ?  Have  you  put  any  real  earnestness 
into  your  moral  and  spiritual  endeavours?  Have  you,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  an  ambition  to  be  like  Christ  ?  There  is 
the  record  of  your  lives ;  look  at  it.  Is  that  a  fit  record  for  a 
person  to  put  his  back  against  and  say,  "  I  cannot  be  like 
Christ?  "  Would  it  not  be  more  fair,  just  and  honourable  for 
you  to  say,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  be  like  Christ  or  not, 
for  I  have  never  tried  ?  Ah,  that  is  better  !  That  confession 
hits  the  truth  as  the  hammer  hits  the  nail  head.  No,  we  have 
never  tried  to  be  like  Christ,  and  therefore  we  are  not  like 
Him.  No  one,  until  he  has  fully  developed  it,  knows  the 
full  measure  of  capacity  in  him.  Why,  it  is  astonishing  how 
heavy  a  weight  so  little  a  thing  as  a  man's  arm  can  J)e  made  to 
lift.  Even  flesh  and  blood  can  be  developed  until  the  power 
of  it  becomes  a  marvel.  Exercise  is  the  food  which  nourishes 
capacity,  and  the  growth  of  a  faculty  thus  fed  is  beyond 
mortal  measurement.  Looking  into  the  mirror-like  surface  of 
this  truth,  you  behold  the  reflection  of  the  iGodhead  in  man. 
Through  these  possibilities  of  attainment  shines  forth  the 
glory  of  the  infinite.  What  did  the  Christ  say  in  His  sermon 
on  the  mount  ?  He  said,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.*'  Would  He  have  said  it  if  it 
were  not  possible  ?  Perfection  does  not  imply  equality.  Two 
circles  of  unequal  diameters  are  perfect  circles,  each  of  them. 
Of  two  buds,  hanging  on  one  spray,  you  cannot  say  that  one 
is  more  perfect  than  the  other,  although  one  is  larger  than  the 
other.  In  figure,  perfection  is  a  thing  of  outline.  In  colour, 
it  is  a  thing  of  tint  and  hue,  and  not  of  superficial  surface.      In 
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spirit,  it  is  a  matter  of  quality  and  not  of  quantity.  The  com- 
anand,  therefore,  was  well  spoken,  and  has  just  application  to 
every  Christian  soul.  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

You  see,  then,  where  the  line  of  personal  application, 
as  related  to  this  discourse,  is  drawn.  I  draw  it  so  as  to  cir- 
cumscribe personal  righteousness  to  every  one  of  you.  The 
churches  themselves  need  reforming.  Many  of  them  stand 
like  sacred  icicles  in  the  community,  repelling  humanity  from 
them  by  their  coldness.  The  average  man  dislikes  them  \  and 
there  is  reason  and  justice  in  his  dislike.  They  have  never 
done  anything  for  him  and  his  children.  They  were  builded 
by  the  few  and  for  the  few.  And  this  bell-like  fact,  hung  high 
up  in  their  magnificent  steeples,  is  tolling  their  knell.  Chris- 
tianity relates  to  the  many  and  not  to  the  few.  And  a  church 
edifice  whose  foundations  rest  on  twenty  pocket-books  and  not 
on  the  affections  and  sympathies  of  the  people  at  large,  is 
builded  on  a  bank  of  sand.  The  reformation  which  we  need 
has  reference  to  us,  preachers,  also.  We  need  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  New  Testament ;  to  the  plain,  practical  common 
sense  style  of  teaching.  We  need  to  brace  our  eloquence  with 
the  vigour  of  the  short,  pithy,  bullet-like  words  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  talk  the  message  of  salvation  right  out  from  our 
hearts  in  the  vernacular  of  the  people.  We  need  to  be  re- 
formed, also,  in  the  substance  and  object  of  our  preaching. 
We  need  to  be  reminded  afresh  that  the  object  of  preaching  is 
the  conversion  of  men ;  is  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance  and 
godliness  of  life ;  is  to  make  men  grave  and  thoughtful  and 
honest  and  honourable ;  is  to  lift  them  to  that  level  of  aspiration 
that  the  world  and  all  its  rewards  cannot  satisfy  them ;  is  to 
show  them  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  through  the  improvement 
of  their  individual  characters,  and  through  nothing  else.  Touch- 
ing the  religious  side  of  our  character  as  a  people,  we  are  emo- 
tional enough;  we  are  sentimental  enough;  we  are  verbose 
enough;  we  are  ready  to  say,  '*Lord,  Lord,'*  but  we  are 
not  ready  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father.  Let  us  see  what  it  is 
that  the  Master  said  on  this  point ;  surely  He  said  something. 
Ah,  now  you  recall  it.  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven."  The 
revival  that  we  need,  then,  is  not  a  revival  of  the  emotions ;  but 
a  revival  of  principle  in  us.  We  have  foliage  enough  on  our 
trees ;  what  we  need  is  more  fruit,  and  a  better  quality  in  what 
we  do  have. 

34 
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This  idea  of  reformation  is  precisely  the  gospel  idea.  And 
the  true  method  to  accomplish  it  came  to  the  earth  when  Jesus 
came.  There  had  never  been  an  age,  perhaps,  in  which  efforts 
were  not  made  to  better  men  ;  in  which,  at  least,  men  did  not 
speculate  how  to  better  themselves.  But  while  countless 
methods  for  human  improvement  had  been  suggested,  no  unr- 
inspired  writer  had  ever  hit  upon  the  gospel  method.  What  is 
the  gospel  method  ?  Why  this :  that  the  forces  fo  purify  and 
elevate  us  are  to  be  found  in  us  ;  that  the  beauty  of  manhood, 
like  that  of  a  flower,  should  increase  through  the  unfolding  of  a 
germ  divinely  planted  in  our  hearts ;  that  the  richest  maxims  of 
morality  are  sterile  compared  with  the  germinant  element: 
planted  in  the  nature  by  the  Spirit.  This,  I  say,  is  peculiarly 
the  gospel  idea,  for,  prior  to  Christ,  it  was  never  dreamed  of. 
How  direct  this  method  is?  It  begins  at  the  very  roots  of 
man's  growth  and  swells  them  with  the  flux  of  forceful  vitality. 
Christianity  does  not  attempt  to  filter  the  stream  of  your  life; 
It  goes  at  once  to  the  very  fountain  head  of  all  your  activities, 
gets  down  on  its  knees,  as  it  were,  lifts  the  foul  sediment  up  and 
throws  it  away,  saying  to  itself,  as  it  works,  "  If  I  can  only 
purify  this,  the  current  which  flows  out  of  it  will  be  all  right." 
That,  friends,  is  the  philosophy  of  regeneration,  as  it  is  called, 
— of  the  Spirit's  work  in  the  heart  \  and  I  submit  if  there  ever 
was  a  philosophy  plainer,  simpler,  or  more  readily  apprehended. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it  It  is  only  this  :  Clean  the  heart 
and  the  conduct  will  be  clean.  Sweeten  the  flower  and  the 
breeze  will  be  scented. 

Who  is  present  to-day  who  is  ready  to  have  his  heart  cleaned? 
Who  is  ready  to  begin  to-day  to  live  a  new  life  ?  Who  is  ready 
to  start  toward  heaven,  not  as  a  place,  but  as  a  state  of  feeling 
and  a  type  of  conduct,  into  which  he  is  to  come  by  a  process  of 
growth  of  all  that  is  pure  and  good  in  him  ? 

Men  and  women,  I  do  not  seek  to  convert  you  to  any  set  of 
doctrines,  to-day ;  I  do  not  seek  to  make  you  look  at  this  or 
that  passage  of  Scripture  as  I  look  •at  it ;  I  seek  only  to  pro- 
duce in  you  the  conviction  that  you  are  not,  morally  and 
spiritually,  what  you  ought  to  be.  I  have  no  other  ambition, 
I  have  no  other  hope,  than  to  persuade  you  to  say :  "  I  am  not 
living  as  I  ought  to  live,  and  God  helping  me,  I  will  change 
my  conduct,  and  from  this  day  onward,  be  a  better  man  and 
a  better  woman."  That  is  consecration.  And  consecration, 
moreover,  to  Christ.  For  no  one  is  so  consecrated  to  Christ 
as  he  who  honestly  strives  to  live  as  He  lived 

For  centuries,  the  foremost  interrogation  of  Christendom  has 
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been  "  What  do  you  believe  ?  "  "  How  do  you  interpret  this?" 
"  Do  you  assent  to  that  ?  "  The  perceptive  powers  have  held 
sway  and  dominated  the  emotive  faculties  and  thus  marred  the 
perfection  of  conduct ;  for  out  of  the  heart,  or  the  affectional 
capacity,  come  the  issues  of  life.  But,  friends,  the  Church  will 
see  its  error  in  time.  God  will  at  last  touch  our  blurred  eyes, 
and  brethren  will  no  longer  smite  each  other,  not  knowing  whom 
they  hit.  We  appreciate  the  uses  of  intellect  in  religion.  We 
have  spoken  as  strong  words  as  any  in  support  of  individual 
culture ;  but  granting  the  full  importance  of  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties'in  theology — and  they  have  high  uses — still  these  are  not 
supreme.  Faith  was  never  declared  to  be  "  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law."  Statements  and  definitions  of  belief  are  not  of  primary 
importance.  The  letter  is  beneath  the  spirit.  It  is  the  emotive 
and  not  the  perceptive  power  that  the  Holy  Ghost  regenerates, 
and  the  result  is  not  improvement  in  man^s  philosophy  so 
much  as  improvement  in  his  practice.  I  would  sooner  have 
you  who  are  sinful  so  changed  in  heart  and  soul  as  to  "  abhor 
evil"  than  to  see  you  all  qualified  to  fill  chairs  in  our  theological 
seminaries.  It  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  theological 
knowledge  that  the  world  needs,  as  it  is  the  more  universal  dis- 
semination of  Christian  feeling  and  practice. 

I  have  now  said  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say  to  you  to-day, 
I  have  told  you  where  heaven  is ;  what  it  is ;  and  the  way  that 
will  lead  you  to  it.  You  can  reach  it  only  as  Christ  reached  it, 
by  adopting  the  true  mode  of  life.  If  you  desire  heaven,  look 
at  Him.  Examine  His  character.  See  Him  in  His  obedience 
to  the  Father.  See  Him  in  His  love  for  man.  See  Him  in 
His  uprightness.  See  Him  in  His  self-denial.  See  Him  in  all 
the  sweet  spirit  of  His  life,  and  remember  that  He  said,  "  /  am 
the  way."  Oh,  men  and  women,  seek  to  be  as  He  was.  Seek 
it  with  all  your  might.  Seek  it  with  prayer  and  effort.  Seek 
it  with  lively  faith  and  a  cheerful  hope ;  and  by  and  by,  not 
long  hence,  sooner  by  far  than  many  of  you  have  dared  expect, 
you  shall  know  by  your  feeling  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,  and  you  shall  find  that  in  being  Christ-like  you  have 
become  heirs  and  joint  heirs  with  Him  of  heavenly  glory. 
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*<  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  :  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me." — John  xiv.  6. 

• 

Last  Sabbath  I  spoke  to  you  concerning  the  way  to  heaven. 
We  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  men  desired  heaven, 
and  had  desired  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  According 
to  the  character  of  their  affinities,  and  hence,  of  their  aspirations, 
they  had  dreamed  of  blessedness  beyond  the  grave.  That  they 
must  exist,  all  men  seem  instinctively  to  know ;  and  if  they 
must  exist,  the  conditions  of  that  existence  become  all-im- 
portant. To  exist  in  misery  is  a  thought  from  which  the  ima- 
gination shrinks.  The  hope  of  continued  happiness  is  therefore 
normal.  It  gives  whatever  of  beauty  there  is  to  the  thought  of 
immortality,  and  makes  men  grateful  that  they  were  born  su- 
perior to  the  brutes. 

I  showed  you,  also,  that  this  heaven  which  all  men  crave,  and 
all  men  hope  to  have,  by  and  by,  is  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of 
being ;  that  it  is  not  a  locality,  but  a  beatific  condition  ;  that 
men  do  not  go  to  it,  as  travellers  go  to  a  city  that  is  already 
builded,  but  that  it  comes  to  them,  and  is  builded  up  in  them 
by  the  edification  of  the  Spirit,  working  through  the  ministra- 
tions of  grace ;  that  heaven  is  reached,  therefore,  by  the  way  of 
life,  and  not  by  the  way  of  death ;  that  men  grow  up  into  the 
sunshine  and  the  pure  air,  instead  of  being  lifted,  bodily,  as  it 
were,  by  angel  ministers  at  death  as  some  seem  to  dream.  And 
you  who  were  here  then,  I  think,  agreed  with  me  in  the  philosophy 
I  gave  you,  and  yielded  your  minds  to  the  conviction  that  the 
**way"  to  heaven  meant  a  method  of  life,  rather  than  a  road- 
bed,— 2l  mode  of  conduct,  rather  than  a  path, — ^a  process  of 
growth  and  development  from  the  small  into  the  large ;  from 
the  base  into  the  noble ;  from  the  false  into  the  true,  rather 
than  a  mental  adherence  to  any  conceptions  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  conclusion  we  reached,  you  remember,  was  that  when 
Christ  said,  "  I  am  the  way ; ''  He  meant  to  say,  and  did  in  effect 
say :  "  Whoever  wishes  to  reach  heaven,  must  make  the  method 
of  his  life  the  same  as  is  the  method  of  Mine ;  his  conduct  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  the  same  as  My  conduct;  and 
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adopt,  for  principles  to  become  germinant  and  growthful  in  his 
character,  as  the  years  ripen  it,  the  same  principles  that  are 
germinant  and  growthful  in  mine/'     So  far  it  is  plain. 

But,  every  way  has  its  terminus ;  every  road  leads  into  some- 
thing as  its  object.  This  is  one  of  those  truisms  that  are  ever 
present  in  the  consciousness.  And  the  first  question  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  a  wayfarer  when  he  strikes  a  road  is,  where 
will  this  bring  me  ?  If  I  follow  this  path,  to  what  shall  I  come  ? 
The  way  of  the  soul  and  the  way  of  the  feet  are  alike,  in  this. 
When  the  spirit  of  a  man  comes  to  any  road  of  conduct,  begins 
to  walk  along  any  path  of  procedure,  the  first  question  that 
comes  to  that  spirit  concerns  its  destination.  When  a  man 
takes  any  faith  into  his  heart,  when  he  admits  any  love  into  his 
bosom,  when  he  yields  himself  to  the  tendency  of  any  impulse, 
he  is  accustomed  to  ask  himself,  and  he  should  ask  himself,  to 
what  will  this  faith  lead  me  ?  where  will  this  love  conduct  me  ? 
how  will  this  tendency,  if  I  yield  to  it,  affect  me  ?  Now  Jesus 
was  fully  human  ;  He  was  not  God  encased  in  a  little  human 
body ;  He  was  a  man,  living  in  His  own  body.  He  was  not  a 
divine  being  wearing  flesh  and  blood,  as  men  wear  masks ;  He 
was  a  human  being,  organically  connected  with  human  equip- 
ment, using  human  faculties  and  functions,  not  as  something 
foisted  upon  Him,  and  all  the  while  alien,  but  as  something 
native  to  Him,  and  which  were  His  by  the  generic  and  vital  con- 
nections of  birth  and  proprietorship.  He  was  not  God 
thinking  men's  thoughts;  He  was  a  man  thinking  His  own 
thoughts ;  and  what  is  intuitive  to  us,  so  far  as  the  spontaneous 
action  of  faculty  goes,  was  intuitive  to  Him.  When  He  said,  there* 
fore,  "I  am  the  way,"  He  intuitively  divined  the  interrogation 
which  would  spring,  quick  as  a  flash,  from  the  lips  of  Thomas,  and 
from  the  lips  of  every  anxious  disciple,  of  whatever  age.  He 
knew  that  the  question  would  be,  "  If  I  make  thee  the  way ;  if 
I  live  thy  life,  think  thy  thoughts,  feel  thy  feelings,  grow  along 
the  linje  that  thou  art  growing,  to  what  shall  I  come,  as  the  re- 
sult of  it  all  ?  If  I  make  the  orbit  of  my  life  coincident  with 
the  orbit  of  thine,  whither  will  the  line  of  its  movement  carry 
me,  and  by  what  sublime  attractions  shall  I  be  drawn  ?  " 

This  query  must  be  answered.  We  must  pause  at  this  point 
and  ask  ourselves,  What  is  the  real  object  of  the  noblest  life  ? 
I  say  noblest ;  for  the  object  of  ignoble  living  is  known  to  us ; 
or,  if  not  known,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  be  worthless  save 
as  a  warning.  We  must  look  at  ourselves  with  eyes  that  take 
in  the  splendour  of  our  natural  equipment,  the  strength  of  or- 
ganic capacity,  the  characteristics  of  those  attributes  that  define 
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us,  and  the  eternity  of  our  existence.  We  must  consider,  also, 
the  affinities  which  connect  us  with  what  is  finer  than  ourselves ; 
the  possibilities  of  graduation,  as  the  ages  pass,  and  the  result 
of  studentship  grows,  from  one  rank  to  another  rank,  in  those 
orders  of  fine  existence  which  people  the  pure  realms  of  exalted 
being.  We  must  think  of  ourselves,  not  as  children  of  the 
earth,  but  as  children  of  the  universe ;  not  as  beings  who  are  to 
be  pent  and  imprisoned  on  this  globe  for  ever,  but  who  are 
using  this  world  to  nest  in  for  a  while,  waiting  until  we  have  been 
fed  and  nourished  and  have  grown  and  gotten  wings,  and  made 
a  few  experimental  circlings  to  test  the  winged  powers  that 
have  come  to  us,  while  waiting  before  we  launch  forth  from  it, 
as  young  birds  from  their  native  boughs,  whither  their  wishes 
prompt  and  the  sweet  winds  call.  If  you  wish  to  know  what 
the  true  object  of  your  life  is,  you  must  measure  your  capacities, 
gauge  your  forcefulness,  ascertain  your  connections,  compute 
your  duration.  If  you  are  small  and  can  never  become  greater ; 
if  you  are  weak  and  can  never  become  strong ;  if  you  are  con- 
nected only  with  things  earthly  and  gross,  and  may  never  rise 
into  connection  with  things  spiritual  and  fine ;  if  your  existence 
is  strictly  limited  to  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  beyond  that 
you  are  not  and  may  not  be; — then  you  can  see. that  the  result 
of  this  life  we  are  living  is  a  matter  of  comparative  insignificance. 
If  there  is  nothing  mightier  in  me  than  the  muscular  vigour  of 
this  arm;  if,  when  this  heart  ceases  to  beat,  I,  with  its  last 
pulsations,  shall  cease  to  be ;  if  when  the  flesh  that  makes  this 
countenance  of  mine  shall  shrink  and  become  dead,  I  shall 
shrink  with  it  and  with  it  likewise  die;  if  all  I  have  of  expec- 
tation or  responsibility  end  at  the  grave,  then  I  must  confess  I 
care  little  about  the  object  of  my  life.  But  if  within  me  is 
something  stronger  than  the  strength  of  this  arm ;  if,  when  this 
heart  weakens,  the  currents  of  my  life  shall  find  a  nobler  channel 
through  which  to  pour ;  if  the  flesh  of  this  countenance  is  only 
as  a  transparent  mask,  which  I  illuminate,  and  in  place  of  which 
when  it  fails,  I  shall  find  a  finer  medium  through  which  to  ex- 
press myself;  if  death  is  not  a  cessation  of  breath,  but  only  a 
pause  which  the  panting  soul  uses  to  inhale  a  larger  inspiration, 
which  being  drawn,  vivifies  it  with  new  life,  and  life  that  will 
never  end ;  if,  in  brief,  I  am  great  as  the  seed  is  great  out  of 
whose  smallness  comes  largest  growth ;  if  my  connections  are 
with  the  spirit  realm,  and  my  soul  is  immortal,  then  is  the 
result  or  object  of  life  the  gravest  and  most  momentous  question 
I  can  debate. 

I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  to  men  and  women  who  believe 
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that  they  are  deathless.  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  to  men  and 
women  above  v»rhom  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  fully  accepted, 
stands  as  the  dome  of  the  firmament  arches  with  its  measureless 
vault  the  earth.  If  there  be  any  here  who  feel  that  they  are 
not  immortal,  that  they  have  no  future  beyond  the  grave,  to 
whom  eternity  means  nothing  but  a  speculation,  I  know  not 
why  they  are  here.  To  you,  then,  who  feel  that  you  shall  live, 
— to  you  who  feel  that  what  you  are  is  as  nothing  to  what  you 
may  be, — to  you  who  feel  that  you  are  in  your  childhood,  and 
being  shaped  both  by  the  object  of  life  and  the  method  in  which 
you  pursue  it,  and  who,  therefore,  are  profoundly  interested  in 
the  object  and  profoundly  anxious  that  the  character  of  it  be 
right,  to  you  I  speak. 

The  object  of  life  is  "Truth.*'  This  the  noble  of  the  world 
have  always  recognised.  They  have  searched  for  it  with  a  per- 
severance that  would  not  forego  its  searching.  How  often 
soever  it  might  elude  them,  they  still  continued  the  chase. 
They  have  probed  the  earth  for  it;  they  have  studied  the 
heavens  to  find  it ;  they  have  sought  it  through  reason  and  by 
faith ;  through  association  and  government,  and  in  every  way 
that  ingenuity  could  suggest  or  devotion  inspire.  No  honest 
seeker  ever  wholly  missed  it.  No  seeker,  however  earnest,  ever 
fully  found  it.  The  old  seekers  all  felt  that  somewhere  ahead 
and  at  some  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  would  be 
found.  This  faith  seemed  intuitive.  Somewhere  ahead,  truth 
in  all  its  fulness,  in  all  its  effulgence,  making  the  light  for  a  new 
age,  should  appear,  no  longer  veiled,  no  longer  dumb,  but  all 
eyes  should  see  it  face  to  face,  and  all  ears  should  hear  the 
sweet  wisdom  of  its  lips.  In  this  hope  men  died,  longing  for 
the  light  they  were  never  to  see,  but  cheered  and  upheld  in 
death  by  the  conviction  that  somewhere  ahead  the  light  would 
surely  dawn,  and  all  should  see  it  and  rejoice  in  its  glory. 

What  is  this  for  which  the  noblest  of  the  race  have  so  searched 
and  longed  ?  What  is  this  for  which  men  have  lived  and  for 
which  they  have  died?  Surely,  it  must  be  divine;  surely,  it 
must  be  beyond  comparison  with  all  else  in  value.  Let  us 
not  go  farther  in  this  discussion  until  we  have  decided  in  our 
own  minds  what  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  it ;  how  it 
is  obtained,  and  how  expressed. 

Truth  is  the  opposite  of  falsehood.  It  is  that  real  genuine 
substance  which  gives  quality  to  existence.  Truth  is  conform- 
able to  fact — not  merely  the  exact  reflection  of  what  actually 
is,  but  it  is  itself  the  actual  and  real  in  being.  It  is  that  tried, 
trusty,  tested  and  proven  thing  which  was  and  is  and  shall  for 
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ever  be.  When  the  character  is  truthful  it  is  coiricident  with 
right.  In  your  profoundest  convictions  of  what  is  and  ought 
to  be  you  apprehend  that  eternal  standard  of  measurement^ 
that  cord  which  snaps  the  line  of  ultimate  judgment,  known  to 
us  as  "  Truth.'*  Whatever  is  real  as  opposed  to  the  fictitious ;. 
whatever  is  straight  as  opposed  to  the  crooked ;  whatever  is 
honest  as  opposed  to  the  false ;  whatever  is  candid,  as  opposed 
to  deceitfulness ;  whatever  is  pure  in  morals  as  opposed  to  the 
impure ;  whatever  is  divine  in  character  as  opposed  to  the 
infernal — that  is  *' Truth."  That,  too,  is  God;  for  you  must 
remember  that,  back  of  the  nomenclature  of  a  being,  stands 
the  being  himself.  A  man's  name  does  not  make  the  man. 
This  stands  for  him,  symbolises  him,  but  this  is  not  he.  Before 
he  had  a  name  he  was ;  without  a  name  he  would  be.  So  it  is. 
with  the  Deity.  Take  away  all  the  names  known  to  the 
tongues  and  thoughts  of  men  as  expressive  of  Deity,  and  what 
would  you  have  done  ?  Nothing  whatever.  There  is  the  Deity 
still;  nameless,  as  it  were  well  perhaps  He  ever  should  be. 
When  Moses  inquired  of  Him  as  to  His  name,  He  replied, 
''  I  AM  that  I  AM."  And  He  told  Moses  to  go  to  the  children 
of  Israel  and  say,  "  '  I  AM  *  hath  sent  me."  Now  take  this, 
eternal,  omnipresent,  holy  I  AM  and  think  of  Him  as  having 
no  name,  and  what  has  He  ?  Character  ?  Certainly.  But  of 
what  does  this  character  consist?  Qualities,  attributes,,  elements. 
Ah  !  now  you  have  come  to  the  point  we  had  reached  when  we 
said,  '*  Truth  is  God,"  or  "  Truth  is  the  I  AM." 

So  then  you  see  that  all  who  have  ever  in  any  age  sought 
after  truth  were  seeking  after  the  I  AM.  They  felt  that  some- 
where He  must  be,  and  that  He  must  be  found  of  them,  or 
they  could  not  be  content.  Their  souls  searched  and  cried  for 
the  great  I  AM  of  nature  and  being.  As  a  babe,  waking  at 
night,  feels  around  in  the  dark  for  the  mother  it  cannot  see  nor 
touch,  and  cries  with  wailing  because  it  cannot  find  her,  so 
men  who  lived  in  the  night-like  ages  back  of  las-  felt  round  in. 
the  darkness  for  the  Truth  they  could  not  find,  and  filled  the 
darkness  with  their  wailing  because  they  could  not  find  Him. 
Woe  be  to  us  if  we  have  not  in  our  hearts  the  same  anxiety  I. 
Woe  be  to  us,  one  and  all,  if  we  do  not  seek  to  appropriate 
what  the  fuller  light  of  this  later  and  happier  age  has  brought 
within  our  reach.  May  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  **  the  Queen 
of  the  South  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation  and 
shall  condemn  it;  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  and  behold,  a 
greater  than  Solomon  is  here  "  ? 
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You  see,  at  this  point,  what  the  Christ  meant  when  He  said, 
"  I  am  the  way."  He  meant,  I  am  the  way  to  the  great  I  AM. 
I  am  the  way  to  that  character  which  is  too  perfect,  too  august, 
for  nomenclature.  Be  like  me ;  feel  as  I  feel ;  do  as  I  do  ; 
live  as  I  live,  and  you  shall  come  to  the  real,  the  everlasting, 
the  holy  of  character.  Be  as  I  am,  and  you  shall  be  as  the 
I  AM,  for  I  am  as  He  is.  Be  as  I  am,  and  the  Being  shall  be 
in  your  being,  and  you  in  Him. 

I  wonder  if  you  catch  the  thought,  for  I  find  it  impossible 
to  bring  the  thought  that  is  in  me  out  clearly,  and  make  its 
various  shadings  clear  and  true;  but  if  you  do,  you  are  prepared 
to  say  with  me,  "  How  trivial,  how  insignificant,  how  inadequate 
and  unfit  seem  all  vows,  all  covenants,  all  professions,  to  ex- 
press the  reality,  yea,  and  also  the  divinity  of  Christianity  ? 
What  is  the  observance  of  a  form  or  set  of  forms  ?  what  is 
acquiescence  with  the  petty  expressions  of  a  creed  ?  what  is 
church  membership  ?  what  are  all  these  mental  agreements  or 
differences  as  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrines,  about  which 
we  are  so  intensely  interested,  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  possibility  of  finding  truth — of  becoming  holy— of  regaining 
the  long-lost  likeness  of  our  Creator?  Oh,  friends,  can  we 
ever  be  like  Him  ?  can  we  ever  be  what  we  would  have  been 
had  not  sin  come  ?  Can  we  ever  bring  together  in  us  the  pure 
elements  from  which  was  formed  the  old  primeval  nature,  and 
show  in  our  own  characters  what  the  original,  the  typical  man 
was  when  he  stood  in  the  image  of  God  ?  If  we  could  make 
this  possibility  real  to  us;  if  we  had  faith  in  our  own  faith;  if  we 
could  say  and  feel  it  true  in  saying  it ;  I  can  make  good  all  that 
for  six  thousand  years  has  been  lost;  I  can  end  the  moral 
failure  of  mankind  in  myself,  and  show  the  world,  not  the  first 
Adam  which  was  of  the  earth,  but  the  second  Adam — the  Lord 
from  heaven — if  we  could,  I  say,  realise  this,  the  awe  of  the 
thought  would  make  one  gasp  and  catch  his  breath. 

This,  then,  is  what  Jesus  meant  when  He  said,  **  I  am  the 
way."  What  then  did  He  mean  when  He  said,  **  I  am  the 
truth  ?  "  We  have  decided  that  truth  means  the  "  I  AM," — 
the  infinite  nameless  Perfection.  He  meant,  therefore,  that 
the  perfect  was  in  Him ;  that  the  elements  that  were  in  Himself 
were  in  the  Infinite ;  that  His  nature  and  the  Divine  nature 
were  synonymous  ;  that  His  character  and  the  Divine  character 
were  essentially  one,  and  that  the  Godhood  which  was  in  Him 
might  be  also  in  His  followers.  Even  as  He  said  plainly  unto 
Philip,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  Believest 
thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me  ?    The 
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words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  myself;  but  the 
Father  that  dwelleth  in  rae,  He  doeth  the  work."  This  oneness 
of  His  character  with  the  divine  character  is,  as  you  see,  thus 
plainly  asserted.  But  the  Godhood  that  is  in  Him,  is  no  more 
plainly  asserted  than  is  the  fact  that  the  Godhood  can  be  in  His 
disciples.  For  He  in  the  same  connection  said,  **  If  a  man  loves 
me  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
•  The  Godlikeness  of  Jesus,  therefore,  was  what  the  Godlike- 
ness  in  us  may  be.  By  this  method, — the  adoption  on  our 
part  of  His  principles,  His  mode  of  conduct  and  the  spirit  of 
His  life — we  were  to  regain  the  original  similitude  of  our  char- 
xicter  with  the  character  of  God.  You  see,  here  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  august  dignity  of  the  character  of  Jesus  is  not 
technically  given  to  Him  by  us  preachers ;  but  was  native  to 
Him.  We  adore  Him,  not  because  of  a  majesty  with  which  we 
have  clothed  Him,  but  because  of  a  majesty  which  was  natively 
His.  We  do  not  create,  by  the  force  of  our  imagination,  moral 
superiority,  and  bow  to  it  because  there  is  within  us  necessity 
to  worship  ;  but  we  find,  by  searching,  that  He  was  the  chief 
among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely.  We  know 
and  feel,  that  in  imitating  Him,  we  actually  become  divine.  We 
take  Him  as  the  model  into  the  proportions  of  which  to  chisel 
our  characters ;  because  He  furnishes  us  the  perfect  pattern  of 
supreme  excellence.  We  love  Him,  not  because  of  what  He 
was  in  Himself.  His  doing  was  only  an  evidence  of  His  being. 
I  value  what  He  did,  chiefly  because  of  what  it  reveals  Him  to 
be.  I  prize  the  cross  itself,  not  solely  as  an  accommodation  to 
my  moral  necessities ;  but  more  profoundly  yet,  as  a  revelation 
of  what  He  is  who  died  upon  it.  No  doing  for  me,  on  the  part 
of  a  person  can  make  me  love  that  person  unless  she  is  lovely 
in  herself.  Service  proves  affection,  but  does  not  inspire  it. 
A  hundred  people  serve  us  and  yet  we  do  not  love  them.  If 
you  laid  down  your  life  for  me,  it  could  not  make  me  love  you, 
although  it  would  make  me  grateful  How  often  we  have  felt 
that  we  ought  to  love  some  one,  so  much  had  that  one  done 
for  us,  and  we  could  not. 

Had  Christ  been  less  than  He  was  and  died  for  us,  we 
should  have  been  merely  grateful.  But  being  what  He  was  and 
having  died  for  us,  we  love  Him.  Back  of  the  deeds  of  Christ, 
and  shining  through  them,  as  the  light  is  back  of  the  glass 
through  which  it'  shines  and  which  it  irradiates,  stood  Christ 
Himself.  It  was  the  spiritual  luminousness  of  His  nature  which 
made  His  deeds  so  brilliant.    It  was  the  divinity  in  Him  which 
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made  Him  differ,  as  He  hung  on  the  cross,  from  the  two 
thieves  at  His  side.  We  can  go  further  and  say  that  the  work 
He  did  could  not  have  been  done,  had  He  been  less  than  He 
was.  It  was  the  holiness  of  His  character  that  capacitated  Him 
for  His  mission.  And  the  thought  presses  itself  home  upon 
every  one  of  us,  who  seeing  the  world  going  to  ruin  would  fain 
save  it,  that  we  must  be  saviours  in  character  before  we  can  be 
saviours  in  act.  If  we  are  to  lift  any  one,  we  must  be  lifted  first 
ourselves.  As  Christ  Himself  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  And  the  altitude  to  which  He 
alluded  here  was  not  the  petty  height  of  the  cross — the  elevation 
of  the  physical  part  of  Him  for  the  distance  of  a  few  paltry 
feet ;  but  the  altitude  to  which  He  alluded  in  this  famous  pas- 
sage was  the  altitude  of  soul,  fitting  Him  for  so  august  a  service 
— inclining  Him  to  make  that  magnificent  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice for  man.  Even  as  He  said,  touching  His  life,  "  No  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself ;  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  It  was  the 
fact  that  He  had  the  power  to  do  it,  or  not  do  it,  which  made 
the  doing  of  it  the  superlative  act  of  history. 

You  perceive,  then,  the  value  of  character;  and  that  it  is 
valuable  because  it  is  the  spring  out  of  which  action  flows.  It 
is  that  inexhaustible  fountain  whose  waters,  whether  bitter  or 
sweet,  flow  continually.  To  reform  the  habits  of  a  man  you 
must  reform  his  nature.  An  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  If  any  of  you  present  are  discontented  with  your  conduct 
and  desire  to  change  it,  I  pray  you  to  be  discontented  with 
your  character  and  desire  to  change  that.  The  evil  is  here, 
within  you,  deep-seated,  native.  If  you  are  really  anxious  to 
be  better,  be  careful  to  make  your  analysis  thorough,  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  which  makes  the  mischief.  You  will  find  the 
wound  a  deep  one.  You  will  find  that  the  bullet  lies  imbedded 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  heart  You  will  find  that  the  seat 
of  the  difficulty  is  there.  Any  prayer  which  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  the  difficulty, — which  would  not,  if  answered, 
meet  your  fullest  necessity,  will  not  avail.  Your  prayer  must 
be  based  on  the  conviction  of  an  inward  unworthiness, — on  a 
conviction  that  your  character  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  the  voice  of  its  petition  must  be  that  of  the  Psalmist  when 
he  cried,  **  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me." 

This  reveals  to  us  that  the  highest  phase  of  truth  is  embodied 
truth;  because,  when  embodied,  it  becomes  causation.  The 
highest  function  of  life,  physically,  is  the  parental  function. 
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With  truth,  it  is  the  same.  The  truth  which  germinates  nothings 
which  produces  nothing,  which  exists  in  isolation  and  neutrality^ 
belongs  to  the  lower  orders  of  truth.  But  truth  which  is  prolific 
— truth  which  has  fatherhood  and  motherhood  in  it — truth 
which  is  continually  bringing  forth  offspring,  in  character  and 
countenance  like  itself,  is  truth  sublimated. 

Search  the  world  over,  therefore ;  course  the  universe  in  alL 
directions;  let  your  investigation  command  all  time  for  its 
service,  and  be,  in  its  voyaging,  like  that  famous  bird  of  which 
sailors  tell  us,  that  never  touches  perch,  but  takes  its  food  in» 
flight  and  sleeps  upon  the  wing;  and  when  you  have  completed 
the  circuit  of  your  examination, — when  you  have  returned,  wise 
with  universal  observation,  to  the  point  from  which  you  started, 
that  you  may  give  your  verdict,  you  will  say  that  having  seert 
truth  in  all  forms  and  in  all  combinations,  you  have  found  it^ 
for  beauty  of  appearance,  for  capacities  of  service,  for  nobility 
of  function,  for  grandeur  of  destiny,  nowhere  and  in  nothing- 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  of  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
character  of  individual  man.  Personalise  truth  and  you  have 
done  for  it  what  you  have  done  for  a  king  when  you  have  seated 
him  upon  his  throne.  Personalise  truth  and  you  have  done  for 
it  what  you  have  done  for  a  mechanical  force  when  you  have 
mated  it  with  machinery,  and  made  it  actively  benevolent  to 
mankind.  Personalise  truth  and  you  have  done  to  it  what  God 
did  to  the  human  body,  when  He  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
life  and  it  became  a  living  soul. 

When  Jesus  said,  therefore,  *'  I  am  the  truth,"  He  meant  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  the  great  fact,  that  that 
process  of  growth  which  lifts  one  into  heavenly  experiences, 
causes  him  to  express  truth  in  its  finest  phase.  What  He  said  to 
Thomas,  in  substance,  was  this,  "I  am  not  only  the  way;  I  am 
the  end  of  that  way.  Follow  me  and  you  will  reach  the  same 
result  that  I  have  reached, — ^you  will  be  the  personal  embodi- 
ment of  that  which  is  true,  tested  and  proven  from  all  eternity. 
Follow  me,  and  you  will  have  in  you  what  I  have  in  me, — inner 
and  exact  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Perfection.  Follow  me 
and  you  shall  be  like  God.*'  What  He  said  to  Thomas  He 
says  to  us.  Why,  we  can  hear  Him  saying  it  to  us.  Can  you 
not  hear  the  tones  of  His  voice  stirring  the  very  fibres  of  your 
hearts  ;  not  as  the  voice  of  authority,  but  as  the  voice  of  love 
always  stirs  them,  saying,  "  Make  truth  yours,  my  followers  ; 
make  it  yours  as  the  food  is  yours,  when  it  is  assimilated  to 
your  system  and  has  naturally  become  you ;  make  it  yours  as 
you  make  the  air  yours,  when  you  have  taken  it  into  your  lungs 
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and  made  yourselves  vital  by  its  vitality ;  make  it  yours  as  I 
made  it  mine  when  I  was  on  the  earth,  blinking  it,  speaking  it, 
acting  it  out,  living  it,  sanctified  by  it,  glorified  by  it."  Ah ! 
what  a  salvation  this  makes  for  a  man !  How  it  lifts  the  level 
•of  life  until  the  edge  of  it  lies  even  with  the  edge  of  Heaven, 
and  dying  is  no  more  than  passing  over  an  imaginary  line.  This 
is  "  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory." 

You  see  then,  that  truth  put  into  character  is  the  result  of 
•Christian  living.  When  a  man  begins  to  be  truthful,  the  divine 
life  has  begun  in  the  soul.  He  has  begun  to  be  an  heir  and 
joint  heir,  with  Christ,  of  heavenly  glory.  The  transformation 
to  which  Paul  alludes  when  he  says,  "  Be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,"  has  begun  to  work  out  its  beautiful 
results  in  him.  In  that  man  you  behold  the  illustration  and 
fulfilment  of  the  saying  of  Christ,  "  And  the  glory  which  Thou 
gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we 
are  one."  Here  you  see  wherein  consists  the  true-  unity  of  all 
believers.  It  does  not  consist  in  coincidence  of  belief,  but  in 
coincidence  of  nature.  That  which  makes  all  Christians  one, 
the  world  over,  is  the  sublime  fact  that  by  so  much  as  they  are 
truthful  they  are  organically  alike.  The  divine  life  cannot  be 
split  up  into  denominational  sections.  Mentally,  men  can  be 
divided;  but  spiritually,  if  they  are  bom  anew,  they  are  in- 
divisible. All  who  are  engrafted  into  Christ,  and  remain 
growthful  in  Him,  come  into  oneness,  the  coherence  of  which  is 
so  absolute  that  it  is  inseparable.  The  foundations  laid  in  God, 
and  on  which  the  unity  of  the  one  universal  church  rests,  are 
made  up  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  true  followers  of  Christ, 
namely,  the  similarity  of  their  characters  with  Christ's  character. 
These  foundations  lack  nothing,  and  yet  are  not  over  sufficient. 
There  is  nothing  superfluous  about  them.  The  superstructure 
of  church  administration  which  we  may  desire  to  erect,  can  be 
founded  only  on  them.  You  will  never  admit  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  accept  the  logical  results  of  that  admission,  until 
j-ou  admit  that  character,  and  not  dogma,  is  the  bottom  thing 
in  Christianity.  Thinking  alike  does  not  make  brotherhood ; 
but  sameness  of  parentage,  and  hence. sameness  of  nature,  does. 

All  who  are  born  of  God  are  brethren  one  of  another,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  teach  them  otherwise,  or  so  to  instruct 
them  that  their  brotherhood  is  either  unknown,  or  if  known,  is 
known  only  in  name,  and  not  in  fact  and  practice.  In  the 
beginning,  Christians  "had  all  things  in  common,"  because  they 
felt  that  in  character  they  were  one,  and  belonged  to  one.  They 
were  one  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  one,  that  have  come  out 
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of  one  trunk,  are  composed  of  the  same  fibre,  are  fed  by  the 
same  sap,  are  under  one  general  name  as  to  quality,  and  enjoy 
the  same  air  and  sunshine.  So  the  early  Christians  felt  that 
they,  as  to  their  regenerate  characters,  were  all  as  branches 
growing  out  of  God,  were  all  nourished  by  the  currents  of  His 
divine  life,  were  being  strengthened  by  the  growth  of  the  same 
fibre,  were  all  blown  upon  by  the  same  wind-like  Spirit,  were  all 
bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  one  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  hence 
were  one,  even  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  one.  But  this 
unity  was  not  founded  on  unity  in  doctrinal  belief;  for  the  New 
Testament  had  not  been  written,  much  less  any  doctrines  for- 
mulated ;  but  upon  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  begun  in  the 
soul,  and  growing  in  the  character  day  by  day. 

Sometime  ahead,  I  know  not  when,  but  sometime,  we  shall 
see  the  result  of  all  growth  in  knowledge  of  the  Tnith  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.  Sometime 
ahead,  I  know  not  when,  but  sometime,  we  shall  see  Him  who 
said,  "  I  am  the  way,"  and  in  seeing  Him  we  shall  see  that  He 
is  more  than  the  "Way,"  even  the  end  and  result  of  it  Some- 
time ahead,  I  know  not  when,  but  sometime,  we  shall  see  Him 
whom  all  the  good  somewhat  reflect,  and  in  Him  find  ourselves 
reflected,  and  beholding  our  likeness  unto  Him  shall  be  content 
Then,  when  we  see  Him  and  ourselves  in  Him ;  when  we  be- 
hold Him,  and  know  by  the  sweet  motions  within  that  we  are 
not  only  in  Him,  but  that  He  also  is  in  us ;  then  shall  we  know 
that  He  who  is  the  Way,  who  is  the  Truth,  is  also  the  Life,  and 
we  shall  have  that  life  in  us,  and  feel  the  growth  and  joy  of  it 
for  ever  and  ever. 


POSITIVENESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
AS  A  TRUTH  AND  A  PRACTICE. 

"  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." — yohn  iii.  2. 

I  PROPOSE  to  Speak  to  you  this  morning  on  the  general  subject 
of  positiveness, — positiveness  of  being  and  action.  I  wish  to 
sliow  you  how  closely  this  element  of  being  and  method  of 
conduct  are  connected  with  whatever  is  actual  in  the  universe 
of  matter,  and  efficient  in  the  universe  of  mind ;  and  that  above 
all  else  it  is  the  dominant  force  which  operates  in  the  evolution 
of  the  soul :  by  which  I  mean  the  development  of  its  powers 
in  moral  and  spiritual  directions. 

Whatever  exists,  exists  positively;  there  .are  no  forms  of 
matter,  however  minute,  there  are  no  shapes  of  substance^ 
however  inert,  that  are  not  such  by  reason  of  their  positive- 
ness. They  are  not  only  positive  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
existence,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  they  have  energy.  The 
lump  of  clay  which  seems  the  idlest  and  most  inefficient  of  all 
forms,  perhaps,  is  the  embodiment  of  forces  \  its  grains  are 
held  together  by  these  forces ;  it  is  charged  through  and  through 
with  chemical  energies ;  its  powers  are  latent,  but  strong  enough, 
could  they  be  touched  off,  to  produce  explosion.  Matter  is 
full  of  self-assertion.  It  is  full  of  possibilities  of  motion  ;  and 
when  this  motion  is  evoked,  it  leads  to  combinations  and 
groupings  of  marvellous  intricacy  and  fineness.  The  very 
sands  at  the  footstool  of  God's  throne  are  vibrant  with  the  pas- 
sages of  His  electric  vitality. 

Now  if  we  carry  our  inspection  upward  to  the  level  of  inor- 
ganic life  which  is  in  the  process  of  being  quickened ;  if  we 
look  not  merely  at  things  in  their  bare  existence,  but  at  things 
in  the  process  of  taking  nobler  forms  of  existence,  we  shall  find 
a  still  stronger  expression  of  this  positiveness.  Positiveness  is 
the  very  soul  of  growth ;  it  is  the  mystic  energy  which  keeps  the 
pulses  of  vital  expansion  throbbing ;  it  is  that  divine  something 
in  the  twig  which  makes  it  point  itself  with  a  bud,  and  that 
bud  to  unfold  into  blossom,  and  that  blossom  to  exchange  the 
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evanescent  beauty  of  its  flower-state  for  the  permanent  glory  of 
its  fruitage. 

Positiveness  is  uncreated  energy  which  compels  to  activity 
whatever  moves  or  is  moved ;  it  originates  thought ;  it  is  the 
spring  whence  flows  all  physical  action ;  it  thrills  in  the  sap  of 
the  tree ;  it  floats,  volatile,  in  the  rising  vapour ;  it  moves  with 
invisible  hands  the  clouds  along ;  it  revolves  the  stars  through 
all  their  courses  ;  it  projects  the  flaming  arrows  of  the  sun  ;  it 
sets  the  wings  of  the  bee  in  so  rapid  motion  that  he  spins  the 
very  air  into  a  melodious  chord  :  it  makes  the  earth  one  vast 
motherhood,  so  that  her  broad  bosom  is  clothed  with  verdant 
beauty,  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  sweet  things  that  she 
has  begotten. 

Positiveness  is  therefore,  as  you  see,  the  very  reality  of  exis- 
tence. It  is  an  underived  force,  self-generated  in  and  by  being. 
It  is  not  something  which  has  come  from  the  outward  into  an 
existence  ;  it  is  not  something  that  existence  generates  even ; 
it  is  the  very  soul  of  existence  itself ;  it  is  the  very  spirit  of 
being ;  as  Locke  said,  "  Whatever  doth  or  can  exist  or  be  con- 
sidered as  one  thing  is  positive,^' 

The  highest  expression  of  positiveness,  therefore,  is  God. 
He  is  the  Great  Germ  out  of  which  the  universe  has  sprouted  ; 
both  the  universe  of  matter,  and  of  being;  for  back  of  all  result 
must  be  a  cause.  It  is  because  this  self-existence  which  we 
call  God  is  charged  with  superlative  positiveness  that  creation 
is  a  fact.  God  is  force.  The  nature  of  this  force  is  occult  It 
thwarts  all  efforts  at  investigation ;  it  is  sole  and  indestructible; 
it  is  omnipresent,  omnipotent  and  permanent ;  it  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  for  ever  operant ;  its  operations  give  proof  that  it  is 
directed  by  thought,  and  by  thought  too,  so  strong  and  far- 
reaching,  so  exact  and  logical,  that  no  one  can  call  it  less  than 
infinite  wisdom.  Out  of  this  intelligent  and  self-operant  Force, 
and  because  of  his  inherent  positiveness,  creation  has  proceeded. 
The  varieties  of  this  creation  are  simply  astounding.  The 
ramifications  of  it  extend  through  all  worlds  and  include  all 
diversities  of  life.  The  expressions  of  God's  capacity  are  so 
numerous  as  to  defy  human  computation.  That  these  expres- 
sions are  being  added  to  by  other  expressions  equally  wonderful 
no  one  can  doubt 

God  does  not  live  outside  and  above  this  world.  The  world 
is  not  a  spot  which  ordinarily  He  is  absent  from,  but  which  oc- 
casionally He  visits  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  see  that  everything  is 
going  on  right  God  is  in  the  world,  and  in  the  earth  and  air ; 
and  it  is  He  alone  that  gives  it  animation.     He  is  the  vital 
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• 
element,  charged  through  its  inert  substances,  and  by  whose 
quickening  presence  it  becomes  active  and  vital.  The  world 
is  full  of  currents  ;  through  earth  and  air  and  sea  these  currents 
channel  their  way.  The  world  is  full  of  elements.  They  group, 
they  combine,  they  attract,  they  repel.  Union  and  disintegra- 
tion alike  result  from  their  action.  In  all  these  currents  and 
in  all  these  elements,  God  is ;  and  because  He  is  thus  in  them, 
they  act  and  counteract.  In  these  laws  I  perceive  there  is 
purpose,  there  is  wisdom,  there  is  benevolence,  there  is  affec- 
tion. In  these  movements  I  behold,  there  is  tendency,  there 
is  thought,  there  is  impulse,  there  is  decision.  In  them  all, 
therefore,  to  me  is  God.  He  holds  together  the  particles  of 
my  flesh.  He  is  the  latent  force  which  starts  the  currents  of 
my  veins.  He  is  the  selective  and  affinitive  energy  which  busily 
constructs  my  bones.  He  is  the  mystic  power  which  thinks 
through  the  substance  of  my  brain.  He  is  thus  ever  present  to 
me  by  reason  of  His  ever  being  present  in  my  faculties.  I  am 
in  His  likeness,  because  I  thus  inherently  reflect  Him.  I  am 
the  glass — He  is  the  face  that  looks  out  from  it.  My  body  is 
thus  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  because  God  is  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  Him  I  do  indeed  "  live  and  move  and  have  my 
being'*  literally.  In  all  that  is  forceful  in  me,  my  Father  and 
I  are  one. 

As  I  see  Him  in  me,  so  I  see  Him  in  you  and  all  mankind. 
You  are  all  thus  sacred  to  me,  and  so  too  all  men  stand  sacred 
in  my  sight.  I  cannot  injure  you  or  any  man,  for  I  know  well 
that  in  doing  so  I  injure  God.  I  feel  that  I  must  love  my 
neighbour  as  myself  because  my  neighbour  has  the  same  measure 
of  God  in  him  that  I  have  in  me ;  and  by  His  presence  in  us 
both,  both  alike  are  made  lovely.  I  cannot  despise  my  brother, 
for  I  cannot  despise  any  spot  where  God  is,  nor  any  being  in 
which  He  is ;  and  He  being  in  my  brother,  lifts  my  brother 
above  contempt.  I  cannot  find  a  spot  where  He  is  not,  on  the 
whole  earth,  and  therefore  I  cannot  find  a  spot  that  is  not 
sacred.  Wherever  I  look,  I  thus  see  Him,  and  out  of  this  ap- 
prehension of  Him,  come  forth  my  moral  obligations. 

Examine  him  in  his  structure  and  you  see  how  every  part 
of  it  is  suggestive  of  energy.  Study  him  in  his  faculties  and 
you  apprehend  how  fine  was  the  conception  of  the  ancients, 
which  pictured  man's  mind  as  having  wings  like  a  bird.  Glance 
at  his -emotional  capacity  and  you  behold  what  an  impulsive 
creature  he  is.  Look  at  man  m  any  light  you  please ;  along 
any  range  of  his  powers;  in  any  posture  in  which  you  can  pose 
him,  and  the  positiveness  of  his  nature  stands  forth  like  the  sun 
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in  mid-heaven.     It  is  the  one  orbed  and  luminous  fact  which 
is  framed  into  his  structure,  and  which,  with  its  brightness,  pours 
illumination  over  the  whole. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  God's  conception  of  man,  ere 
the  conception  had  taken  shape,  was  of  a  being  of  great  strength. 
Indeed,  one  made  in  the  image  of  God  cannot  be  made  weak. 
It  is  only  in  strong  men  that  we  behold  the  original  type.     I 
do  not  refer  to  the  strength  of  the  physique  alone,  although  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  but  to  that  perfection  of  strength, 
that  sublime  unity  of  powers,  made  up  of  the  conjunction  of 
body,  mind  and  soul.     The  curse  of  sin  is  felt  by  one  only 
when  he  searches  the  world  for  the  typical  man,  and  at  last  is 
forced  to  confess,  to  the  shame  of  the  whole  race,  that  he  is  not 
to  be  found.     Diogenes,  walking  the  streets  of  Greece  in  broad 
daylight,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  in  response  to 
all  interrogations  as  to  what  he  was  looking  for :  **I'am  looking 
for  a  man  /^'  uttered  a  satire  that  will  be  remembered  for  ever, 
because  its  application  is  for  ever.     It  was  not  a  satire  edged 
against  the  degeneracy  of  one  race,  but  of  all  races,  and  no 
more  applicable  to  one  age  than  to  all  ages.     Diogenes  can 
•walk  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Boston  to-day,  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  the  same  result.   His  lantern  could  be  passed 
around  through  this  audience,  and  the  philosopher  would  not  find 
a  man  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  comprehensive  definition. 
Men  he  could  find,  but  not  the  man.     Men  with  large  power 
he  would  find ;  men  with  many  virtues ;  but  with  the  power  he 
would  find  weakness,  too,  and  with  the  virtue  would  be .  dis- 
covered vices.     The  image  of  Deity  is  here  in  us  all ;  but  it  is 
a  marred,  a  defaced,  an  imperfect  image.     Likeness  to  Divinity- 
is  here,  but  it  is  a  worn,  a  faded,  a  sadly-soiled  likeness.     The 
original  conception  of  man,  as  it  stood  forth  in  die  eternal  thought 
of  the  Almighty,  does  not  exist  in  human"  shape  in  all  the 
world  to-day. 

It  is  as  you  stand  looking  at  the  human  race  from  just  this 
point  of  view,  that  you  get  U  true  conception  of  sin.  From  this 
point  of  observation- you  behold  that  sin,  too,  is  positive.  You 
see  that  it  is  not  a  creation  of  theological  classification,  but  an 
actual  and  dreadful  fact  in  the  world :  a  potent  force,  whose 
energy  has  had  its  triumph,  and  a  triumph,  too,  of  such  a  sort 
as  to  wreathe  the  pillars  of  hell  with  denser  blackness.  For  sin 
does  not  consist  in,  nor  can  it  be  measured  by,  the  technical 
infringement  of  any  rule,  or  the  momentary  transgression  of 
any  law ;  but  it  consists  of  an  habitual  failure  to  live  in  harmony 
with  those  principles  which  are  commended  to  us  in  our  very 
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structure,  and  i^  measured  by  that  average  and  immense  loss 
which  it  imposes  on  the  race  as  a  race.  What  man  is  not  tells 
us  what  God  is. 

Now,  the  character  of  God,  the  character  of  man,  and  the 
character  of  evil,  all  point  in  one  direction  as  regards  the  char- 
acter of  that  religion  which  is  to  redeem  man  from  his  bondage 
to  sin,  lift  him  from  his  degeneracy  to  the  level  of  his  original 
purity,  and  restore  to  him  what  he  has  lost.  There  have  been^ 
as  you  know,  many  religions  which  have  commanded  human 
faith  and  compelled  human  obedience ;  and  of  these  not  a  few 
have  been  helpful  to  man ;  not  a  few  have  done  much  to  refine 
and  elevate  their  disciples ;  but,  in  all  that  have  been  helpful, 
one  common  characteristic  is  clearly  seen — positiveness.  By 
the  degree,  of  their  inherent  force  can  the  good  they  have  done 
be  measured  Only  as  they  were  strong,  only  as  they  were 
mighty,  only  as  they  were  imperative,  only  as  they  had  the  ring 
of  the  "  shall "  and  the  "  shall  not "  in  them,  did  they  contribute 
reformation  to  their  followers.  Not  only  is  this  true,  as  to  their 
verbal  expression,  but  more  profoundly  true  is  it  of  their  un- 
written spirit.  For  every  religion  has,  as  it  were,  a  body,  and 
has  also  a  spirit.  The  body  of  a  religion  is  that  part  of  it  which 
can  be  written  out  in  parchment,  or  delivered  orally  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  its  disciples ;  but  the  spirit  of  religion 
cannot  be  printed  on  paper  nor  written  on  vellum,  nor  expressed 
by  the  words  of  the  mouth ;  but  can  only  be  felt  as  an  inspiration 
in  the  heart,  and  lives  rudimentally,  as  a  quickening  of  the 
motives,  and  is  sounded  forth  in  the  triimpet-tongued  utterance 
of  heroic  action.  And  this  spirit  of  religion  it  is  which  charac- 
terises it,  and  not  the  words,  for  these  are  often  opaque  and 
conceal  the  inner  radiance ;  but  the  spirit  is  transparent,  and 
reveals  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  the  system  which  it  inspires. 

Now  Christianity,  as  a  religion,  shares  the  common  lot  of  all 
other  religions  in  this,  that  it  has  a  body  which  men  see ;  and 
this  body  which  the  Christian  religion  has  is  composed  of  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  within  this  body,  that  is,  within 
these  Scriptures,  is  a  Spirit,  subtle,  pervasive,  intangible,  a  divine 
Something,  which  we  cannot  see  with  the  e3^e,  nor  voice  in 
speech,  but  which  can  alone  be  felt  by  the  heart  and  manifested 
in  the  quality  of  our  deeds.  To  learn  what  is  the  character  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  you  must  study  the  words  of  Scripture, 
and  you  must  also  admit  the  spirit  which  lies  within  the  words 
into  your  heart  and  life.  He  who  studies  the  words  of  Scripture 
alone,  as  you  see,  becomes  familiar  only  with  the  body  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  remains  in  total  ignorance  of  its  animating  spirit. 
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Theological  anatomy  is  one  thing ;  but  a  true  understanding  of 
Christianity  as  a  spiritual  force,  rooted  in  the  resolution,  budding^ 
in  the  motives,  blossoming  in  the  emotions,  and  made  perfect 
in  the  glorious  fruitage  of  the  acts,  is  altogether  another.  Like 
a  rose,  Christianity  has  its  outward  appearance  and  it  is  beau- 
tiful, but  like  the  rose,  too,  it  has  an  inner  fragrance,  a  vital 
aroma,  invisible  to  the  vision,  but  which  constitutes  the  sublimity 
of  its  charm. 

Well,  now,  you  may  judge  Christianity  by  its  words  or  its 
spirit,  and  in  either  you  will  perceive  that,  above  all  other  re- 
ligions, it  is  charged  through  and  through  mih.  positiveness.  Its 
"  shalls  "  and  **  shall  nots  "  are  like  so  many  bugle  notes  put 
ipto  print.  They  sound  with  the  energy  of  the  Apocalyptic 
trumpets,  which  were  blown  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seaL 
Its  commandments  fall  upon  the  conscience  as  a  hammer  of 
steel  falls  upon  the  anvil,  when  it  comes  to  the  concussion,  pro- 
pelled by  skilled  force.  Its  warnings  sound  like  the  solemn 
protest  of  an  indignant  universe.  Its  threatenings  roll  over  the 
guilty  soul  like  the  dreadful  reverberations  of  ponderous  thunder. 
Even  its  invitations  suggest  the  tension  of  anxiety,  and  its  en- 
treaties come  to  our  ears  impelled  by  the  urgency  of  anxious 
and  infinite  affection.  Its  very  words  are  charged  witli  signi- 
ficance almost  to  the  limit  of  explosion.  Heaven  and  hell,  sin 
and  holiness,  faith  and  unbelief,  life  and  death,  salvation  and 
damnation, — these  are  glorious  or  dreadful  words;  these  are 
mighty  affirmations ;  these  are  expressions  which  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  most  sceptical,  and  fill  the  thoughtful  mind  with 
solemn  awe.  No  other  religion  has  ever  weighted  the  pages  of 
its  sacred  books  with  such  dreadful  emphasis ;  no  other  religion 
has  ever  brought  its  believers  face  to  face  with  such  stupendous 
positiveness  of  assertion  and  conception. 

But  if  the  verbal  expression  of  Christianity  is  thus  positive, 
what  language  is  adequate  to  describe  the  positiveness  of  its 
spiritual  expression?  If  its  body  is  so  tense  and  vibrant  with 
energies,  who  may  portray  the  vigour  of  its  animating  spirit?  If 
the  unlighted  orb  as  it  hangs  rayless  overhead  can  draw  every 
eye  to  its  dark  circle,  and  compel  human  attention,  what  would 
be  its  power  if  its  inherent  fires  should  break  through  the  shell 
of  sombre  surface,  and  the  mighty  sphere  should  suddenly  be 
ablaze  with  beams?  Tell  me,  you  who  know  the  words  of 
Scripture,  and  have  also  felt  the  movings  of  its  matchless  and 
irresistible  Spirit,  which  is  the  stronger?  Tell  me,  you  who 
once  heard  in  the  word  heaven  the  sound  of  sweet,  but  far-off 
music,  but  who  now  have  the  resonance  of  the  divine  harmonies 
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sounding  in  you, — did  you  know,  aught  of  that  melodious  word 
until  the  chime  of  it  made  music  in  your  soul  ?  No.  Not  until 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  received  into  his  heart  can  man 
know  or  dream  how  positive  are  its  operations.  Nor  can  man 
know  what  hell  is,  until  he  lies  enfolded  within  the  coils  of  some 
serpentine  remorse,  and  the  dreadful  stricture  tightens  on  his 
conscience  until  he  screams  and  moans  in  the  agony  of  a  tor- 
mented spirit  Do  not  say  "  exaggeration,"  for  you  know  that 
what  I  say  is  true,  when  I  declare  that  men  and  women  there 
have  been  who  have  committed  crimes  so  dark,  dreadful  and 
damning,  so  obnoxious  even  to  their  blurred  moral  vision,  that 
the  memory  of  their  deed  has  haunted  them — yea,  haunted 
them  so  that  they  could  not  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  forget :  the  fires 
of  remorse  were  within  their  bosom,  and  they  could  not  quench 
them ;  the  "  damned  spot "  was  on  their  hands,  and  all  the  seas 
could  not  wash  the  awful  stain  away,  and  at  last  they  died*  died 
screaming  in  agony,  as  if  the  torment  of  hell  bad  already  got 
hold  of  them ;  and  it  had. 

Now  we  stand  agreed,  I  presume,  in  respect  to  these  points: 
I.  That  God  is  positive  Being.  2.  Man  is  a  positive  Being, 
3.  Holiness  is  a  positive  state.  4.  Sin  is  a  positive  condition. 
And  the  sequent  position  is  this :  that  Christianity,  if  it  is  to 
honour  God,  if  it  is  to  be  serviceable  to  man,  if  it  is  to  be 
potential  in  man's  life  unto  holiness,  if  it  is  to  prove  victorious 
over  sin,  must  be  positive  in  itself  and  positively  interpreted 
and  applied  by  its  preachers. 

Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  positive  forces  ot 
Christianity  can  be  neutralised  or  made  negative,  and  the  first 
way  I  will  mention  is  to  interpret  it  partially  or  in  a  one-sided 
fashion.  This  partial  interpretation  is  given  to  it  when  it  is 
made  to  mean  nothing  but  a  system  of  polite  moral  and  aes- 
thetic education  for  the  soul.  There  is  a  class  of  writers  and 
preachers  in  our  age  who  so  interpret  Christianity  that,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  its  positive  forces  are  neutralised,  even  to  the 
verge  of  making  them  totally  inoperant  in  purely  spiritual 
directions.  They  blot  out  of  the  Scriptures  every  sentence  that 
is  positive ;  drop  from  their  clerical  vocabulary  every  word 
that  bristles  with  damnatory  energy ;  theorise  the  birth  of  Jesus 
into  a  pleasant  pastoral  episode  in  peasant  life;  reduce  the 
Atonement  to  the  level  of  desirable  heroism ;  regard  the  deca- 
logue as  a  bit  ot  moral  mosaic  from  an  early  eastern  civilization ; 
treat  human  depravity  as  an  unfortunate  idiosyncracy  for  which 
no  one  is  really  responsible  ;  speak  patronisingly  of  hell  as  an 
exploded  idea ;  and  allude  pleasantly  to  heaven  as  a  benevolent 
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myth  which  should  be  tolerated  by  scholars  because  it  does  no 
harm  and  seepas  to  help  certain  quite  clever  people  socially. 
These  men  are  reputably  pure  and  correct  in  their  morals  ; 
many  of  them  write  charming  English,  and  publish  essays 
which  startle  the  public  because  of  the  coolness  with  which  the 
most  stupendous  assertions  are  made  without  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  sustain  them.  Many  good  people  are  nearly  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  by  this  "  school  of  modem  thought,"  as 
it  is  pleased  to  call  itself;  but  why  they  are  so  alarmed  we  think 
it  would  puzzle  them  to  say.  For  any  one  who  thinks  knows 
that  this  age  is  a  positive  age,  and  loves  positiveness,  and  has 
faith  in  it :  that  it  hungers  and  thirsts  after  affirmation  ;  that  a 
negative  platform  for  a  political  party,  a  negative  philosophy,  a 
negative  religion,  can  make  no  headway  in  this  country. 

A  thousand  years  from  now,  when  our  civilisation  is  old, 
when*t  begins  to  be  effete,  when  its  youthful  forces  are  all 
spent,  and  its  race  in  the  history  of  the  world  nearly  run,  then 
cynicism  will  be  a  power  :  then  infidelities  will  be  potent,  and 
all  those  tendencies  which  do  not  build,  but  sap  and  undermine 
and  weaken  what  had  been  slowly  and  toilsomely  builded,  will 
prevail.  But,  for  the  next  five  hundred  years,  at  least,  America 
will  be  distinguished  as  a  nation  of  builders.  Construction 
and  not  destruction  will  be  fashionable.  Positiveness  and  not 
negativeness  will  be  admired.  This  is  the  way,  at  least,  that 
things  seem  to  me.  The  stream  which  I  behold  flowing  at  my 
feet,  and  which  represents  the  movement  of  my  country's  life, 
is  broad  and  swift,  and  therefore  sure  to  deepen  its  channel  as 
it  pours  its  tide  into  the  centuries  ahead.  Deflections  from  the 
straight  line  there  will  be ;  now  and  then  it  will  double  back 
upon  itself  and  flow  for  a  generation  or  two  with  reverse  action; 
eddies  small  and  great  will  spin  their  little  or  mighty  circles  in 
the  hollow  of  the  curves,  but  in  spite  of  eddies,  and  deflections, 
when  looked  at  in  a  large  way,  I  behold  it  holding  oA  its 
majestic  course,  steadily  keeping  the  line  of  its  main  direction, 
with  a  momentum  of  movement  which  the  resistance  of  a 
thousand  years,  at  least,  cannot  check  or  retard.  Affirmation 
and  no  negation  will  shape  the  American  people  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come. 

Another  way  by  which  the  positive  forces  of  Christianity 
are  neutralised  is  by  over-organisation.  Let  me  enlarge  or\ 
this  for  a  moment. 

The  starting  point  of  all  growth  is  the  germ.  Here  all  life 
begins.  The  vitalisation  of  the  germ  matter  is  a  mystery. 
There  is  a  point  in  our  investigation  at  which  analysis  stops, 
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and  confesses  it  can  go  no  farther.  VVho  by  searching  can 
find  out  God  ?  Well,  in  some  way,  we  know  not  how,  life -force 
comes  to  the  germ-substance,  and  from  that  moment  existence 
begins  and  is  dependent.  It  is  a  law  unto  itself,  you  can- 
not make  the  human  germ  develop  into  a  body  with  four  legs ; 
nor  a  bird  germ  to  surrender  its  tendency  to  grow  wings.  You 
qan  kill  the  babe  in  the  womb.  You  can  crush  the  bird  in  the 
shell  You  can  destroy  the  nascent  life,  but  you  cannot  change 
the  character  of  the  life  thus  begun.  Now  all  truth  has  a  birth 
— your  language  contains  the  very  phrase  I  need — germ-truths^ 
and  out  of  these  germ-truths  proceed  the  whole  crop  of  human 
ideas,  which  men  harvest  in  the  form  of  knowledge.  And  the 
growth  of  all  these  germ-truths  is  controlled  by  a  law  within 
thtm,  and  not  by  a  law  imposed  upon  them  by  outward  au- 
thority. A  germ-truth  in  geology  cannot  be  dictated  to  by 
any.  It  may  be  at  variance  with  all  man's  ideas  ;  it  may  be 
opposed  to  the  previous  conclusions  of  science ;  it  may  threaten 
the  very  truth  of  Scripture,  so  much  so  that  the  entire  Church 
shall  rise  up  to  forbid  its  expansion ;  but  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, thdt  geologic  fact  will  grow.  It  will  assert  itself,  and  no 
human  power  can  compel  it  to  be  other  than  it  is. 

Well,  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  all  germ-truths.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  seeds  of  things.  Its  facts  are  initial,  not  terminal 
facts.  Every  assertion  of  Scripture  opens  up  a  vista.  The 
revelation  we  have  in  the  Word  of  God  is  only  the  beginning  of 
endless  revelations.  It  is  a  book  of  acorns,  and  leaven,  and 
mustard  seeds ;  not  of  oaks  and  perfect  loaves,  and  the  full 
tree.  The  forces  of  Christianity  are  seed  forces  ;  their  expan- 
sion in  the  life  of  the  believers  requires  time  and  eternity  both. 
I  say  ^^  Life  of  the  believer,"  because  Christianity  is  not  history, 
is  not  literature,  is  not  ceremony,  is  not  knowledge  nor  ritual- 
istic worship,  it  is  Life,  It  was  lived  by  One  before  it  was 
spoken,  and  thousands  had  lived  it  before  it  was  written  out  as 
you  have  it  in  your  Testament  This,  of  itself,  proves  that 
Christianity  is  not  Verbal  but  spiritual,  because  it  existed  in  full 
force  before  it  was  put  into  words.  It  also  proves  that  it 
is  not  organisation,  for  it  was  operant  in  countless  lives  before 
it  had  organisation,  and  the  Christ  Himself  more  than  once 
refused  to  put  it  into  an  organised  form,  in  spite  of  the  urging 
of  His  disciples.  Why  ?  Well,  think  it  out  for  yourself.  An- 
swer me  this :  Why  did  not  Jesus  baptize,  as  John  did  His 
disciples?  Why  did  He  not  fast?  Why  did  He  not  found  a 
church?  Why  did  He  not  organize'^  The  idea  of  a  man 
preaching  in  Boston  without  a  regular  denominational,  sectarian, 
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iron-clad,  doubled-ended  church  organisation  !    If  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  here  in  Boston  to-day — ^and  I  speak  it  reverently, 
and  the  satire  is  edged  with  the  sharpness  of  the  fact — how  long 
do  you  suppose  He  would  be  allowed  to  preach  without  a 
*'  license ; "  and  what  sort  of  a  church  would  His  followers  make 
if  they  had  not  been  organised  by  a  "  council ; "  and  how  long 
would  it  be,  do  you  think,  before  the  young  man  would  be  told 
that  He  "ought  to  studyacouple  of  terms  at  Andover  Seminary?" 
Hut  why  did  He  not  organise  churches,  you  say?     Well, 
wherever  He  looked  He  saw  truth  over-organised.     He  saw  it 
organised  into  a  vast  ecclesiasticism  which  was  t)n:annous ;  into 
a  body  of  tradition  which  perverted  it ;  into  popular  customs 
that  thwarted  its  object ;  into  a  priesthood  that  was  unspiritual 
and  unjust     Moreover,  He  knew  that  His  truth  was  expansite, 
and  that  organisations  are  non-expansive;  that  His  truth  was 
radical,  and  that  organisations  are  conservative ;  that  His  truth 
was  larger  than  any  organisation,  and  hence  no  organisation  He 
could  form  could  accommodate  it.     Seeing  all  this,  why  should 
He  organise  His  truth  ?     No,  glory  be  to  God,  that  He  founded 
no  organisation,  established  no  church,  but  gathered  around  Him 
rather  a  following,  and  by  growth  of  their  affections  converted 
them  into  a  brotherhood,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  the  im- 
pulse of  His  own  life,  launched  into  the  world  a  celestial  force 
which  should  forever  operate  on  human  hearts,  until  the  end  of 
time.     Mark  you,  I  do  not  object  to  organisation  provided  it 
be  of  such  a  sort  that  it  cramp  not  the  tmth.     But  the  tendency 
of  all  organisation  is  to  remain  stationary ;   to  elevate  itself 
above  the  spirit  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  formed ;  to 
become  proud  and  egotistic  as  to  itself  and  careless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  master — Truth. 

I  submit  to  you  who  are  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
if  the  Church,  as  an  organisation,  has  not,  time  and  again,  both 
neutralised  and  perverted  truth  ?  Who  lighted  fagots  around 
saintly  martyrs  ?  The  Church.  Who  builded  dungeons  into 
which  to  thrust  liberty-loving  men  ?  The  Church.  Who  in- 
vented the  rack,  and  furnished  the  fiends  to  work  it?  The 
Church.  Who  threatened  human  thought  with  death  and  said 
to  the  soul.  Thou  shalt  not  reason  ?    The  Church. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Jesus  did  not  tie  the  truth  to  a  pillar,  or 
anchor  it  to  a  spot,  but  left  it  free  as  the  wind  which  comes  and 
goes  as  it  will.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  said  truth  could  be 
over-organised,  yea  so  organised  that  it  can  be  neutralised  in 
the  positiveness  of  its  force,  or  perverted  in  its  application  ? 

"  Would  you  not  organise  Christianity,  then  ?  "  I  hear  you 
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ask.  Most  certainly  I  would ;  but  I  would  organise  it  not  in 
buildings;  not  in  hierarchies  and  ^gradated  powers;  not  in 
■churchly  dignities  and  priestly  ranks;  not  in  formulas  and 
'Creeds  and  the  technique  of  traditional  custom.  But  I  would 
organise  it  in  human  hearts*;  in  the  scale  of  their  affections ;  in 
the  dignities  of  helpful  brotherhood ;  in  the  spirit  of  their  lives ; 
in  the  manner  of  their  speech ;  in  the  temper  of  their  disposi- 
tions ;  and  in  the  righteousness  of  their  daily  conduct.  I  would 
organise  Christianity  thus  and  so.  I  would  plant  it  as  a  seed 
in  human  faculty ;  I  would  project  it  as  a  force  into  the  human 
-constitution  ;  I  would  enter  it,  by  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  as  the 
leaven  of  quickening  into  men's  very  souls  ;  I  would  charge  it 
as  a  radiance  into  the  opaque  substance  of  their  lives,  that  the 
illumination  thereof  liiight  be  shed  abroad  through  all  their 
nature  until,  in  very  truth,  they  should  be  like  a  city  set  upon  a 
hill,  that  cannot  be  hid. 

Thus  organised,  Christianity  would  be  a  power.  Organise  it 
so  and  it  will  put  a  stop  to  swearing  and  cheating,  and  all 
manner  of  rudeness.  Leave  it  unfettered,  so  it  may  exert  its 
positiveness ;  give  it  the  freedom  of  the  wind  and  it  will  move 
through  the  world  as  the  wind  moves  through  the  atmosphere, 
the  source  of  refreshment  and  purity  wherever  it  goes. 

Standing  here  in  your  presence,  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
day  and  the  theme  upon  me,  keeping  intact  the  full  vocabulary 
of  the  Scripture  which  proclaims  the  sublime  positiveness  of  its 
forces,  I  invoke  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  From 
her  birthplace  in  the  East,  with  the  flush  of  the  Orient  still 
warm  on  her  brow ;  with  the  splendour  of  her  passion  still  dark 
in  her  eyes,  I  summon  her  to  the  West  I  invoke  her  presence 
in  your  hearts,  in  your  homes,  in  your  daily  lives.  God  grant 
that  we  may  live  ro  see  her  enthroned  queen  over  this  city,  the 
word  of  her  mouth  being  our  law,  her  presence  supplying  us 
with  inspiration,  and  the  smile  of  her  approval  accepted  by  us 
all  as  the  evidence  of  our  everlasting  peace. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

FROM  A  FRIDAVr-NIGHT  TALK  BY  MR.   MURRAY, 

The  questions  which  I  receive  every  day  from  the  young  mer^ 
remind  me  very  much  of  the  questions  I  used  to  ask  when  I 
was  of  their  age.  I  feel  very  desirous  of  answering  these 
questions,  because  I  know,  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
how  exceedingly  vital. they  are  to  the  development  of  those 
who  are  asking  them.  I  can  easily  see  how  certain  men  and 
women  are  kept  from  letting  their  minds  go  off  on  tangents 
of  speculation  by  receiving  the  proper  answer  at  the  proper 
time. 

A  young  man  has  asked  me  :  "  What  reasons  there  are  for 
believing  that  the  Christian  religion  will  not  pass  away  as  others 
have  done."  His  letter  shows  that  he  has  been  a  wide  reader,, 
but  I  do  not  think  a  discriminating  one.  He  shows  by  his. 
letter  that  he  has  read  the  history  of  some  thirty  religions,  and 
I  can  understand  how  alarmed  he  is — for  he  is  a  Christiaa 
young  man.  He  finds  those  thirty  different^eligions,  many  of 
them  containing  splendid  things,  and  all  of  them  claiming  to  be 
the  result  of  inspired  men.  He  says  there  are  twenty-nine  of 
them,  and  all  do  good;  and  then  here  is  the  thirtieth,  the 
Christian  religion,  and  how  am  I  to  know  which  is  the  true 
one,  and  why  the  last  will  not  pass  away  as  the  others  have 
done  ?  If  you  will  be  careful  listeners,  I  will  give  my  reasons 
for  thinking  the  Christian  religion  will  be  an  exception  to  all 
that  have  preceded  it. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  great  loss 
the  world  would  meet  if  it  should  lose  the  structure  of  Christi- 
anity. You  cannot  appreciate  what  Christianity  is  until  you 
try  to  find  something  to  take  its  place,  that  has  been  introduced 
since   the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century;  for,  if  I  am  right. 
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all  the  solid  gro\vth  of  the  world  has  been  since  that  time 
— ^you  cannot,  I  say,  understand  how  much  it  has  done  and 
what  it  is,  until  you  try  to  find  something  to  take  its  place. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  every  department 
of  civilisation  since  its  introduction.  You  can  scarcely  name 
a  poem  that  has  found  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  hearts 
of  the  world  that  has  not  breathed  forth  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  immortality,  or  some  other  Christian  faith  or  virtue. 
You  will  find  this  true  in  a  very  large  degree  of  painting, 
and  sculpture,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  You  will  find 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  came, 
not  from  the  classical  past,  but  from  the  Christian  past.  You 
may  take  the  political  action  of  the  world  and  you  will  find  that 
the  same  rule  applies.  The  rights  of  man  as  man  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  You  will  find  that  even 
the  confessional  has  done  great  service  for  men,  even  in  a  poli- 
tical direction,  because  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  give  unto  men 
protection.  Then,  when  you  get  to  the  domestic  life  of  the 
world  you  will  find  that  Jesus  sits  at  every  hearthstone.  The 
significance  of  every  cradle  goes  back  to  the  manger.  The  sig- 
niticance  of  all  buryings  runs  back  to  th6  open  door  of  the 
sepulchre.  If  you  are  not  a  professed  Christian  you  would 
feel  the  loss  which  the  world  would  sustain  by  the  supplanting 
of  Christianity.  I  do  not  see  how  the  world,  outside  of  the 
Christian  world,  could  get  along  without  Christianity,  young 
people. 

In  nature  one  shape,  before  it  dies,  finds  another  already 
formed  at  the  centre.  Not  one  church  can  be  burned  and  not 
have  another,  phcenix-like,  rise  upon  its  ashes.  No  home  can 
be  destroyed  and  not  have  the  place  filled  by  some  other  home ; 
and  so  the  process  of  reproducing  goes  on.  I  think  that  repro- 
duction is  eternity  as  far  as  human  beings  go.  Now  you  will 
See,  young  man,  why  I  am  taking  you  thirough  this  tedious  pro- 
cess. This  law  of  reproduction  exists  only  at  a  certain  level. 
It  is  not  of  the  earth,  but  as  you  go  higher  the  rule  holds 
good  without  a  single  exception.  There  is  no  diminution  in 
the  reproducing  forces  of  nature,  of  life,  or  of  knowledge,  no 
matter  how  many  times  or  how  multitudinously  it  may  repro- 
duce itself.  In  one  man  Christianity  was  dumb  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  silent,  but  it  was  living,  nevertheless,  in  the  heart  of  one 
man  ;  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  its  existence,  and  no  more  reason 
to  believe  that  it  would  spring  into  life,  than  there  is  to  believe 
that  on  a  spot  in  my  farm  one  hundred  years  from  now  there 
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will  be  an  oak  tree  grow,  where  now  there  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  one.  This  same  power  of  reproduction  exists  in  words. 
A  mother  speaks  in  tones  of  affection  to  her  child  ;  that  child 
grows  up  and  she  breathes  into  the  ear  of  her  child  the  same 
words  and  tones  of  affection.  I  do  not  believe  the  Christian 
religion  will  die,  because  it  has  the  power  of  reproducing  itself 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  and  millions  of  people,  without  loss 
of  force  or  energy  in  the  reproduction. 
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